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ARTICLE Tf. 





ON THE VIEWS OF BIOT AND WEBER 2 
RESPECTING THE RELATIONS OF THE : 


HINDU AND CHINESE SYSTEMS OF ASTERISMS; * 


WHT AN ADDITION, ON MOLLER'S VIEWA RESPECTING THE SAME SUBJECT. 
Br WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 
PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT it TALE COLLEGE, 
Presented to the Society October 14th, 1569, : 
Ix the sixth volume of this Journal was published a transla- i 


tion, with an elaborate commentary sand exposition, of the 
Sirya-Siddhinta, one of the most ancient and authoritative 
text-hooks of the Hindu science of astronomy. The work soon 
after received a generally appreciative and grat fying notice, run? 
ning through several numbers of the Journal des Satants 4 
(Paris, Aug.—Dec., 1860), at the hands of the eminent physicist 
and philosopher, Mons. J. B. Brot, who, after his name had 
been identified for considerably more than half a century with 
at the great age of 87 years, active, laborious, and prolific to — 
the very end, still claiming a place in the working ranks of the 7 
“present generation, not less than in their grateful regard and 5 
admiration, as the last survivor of a band of giants in intellect — 
whose achievements shed lustre over the first half of the nine- Bey 7 
teenth century. In the series of articles referred to, M. Biot  ي‎ 
takes up anew the discussion of the Chinese origin of the Hinda = 
system of natsiatras, or lunar عد مامه‎ at ات‎ too 
him as long ago as 1840. This discussion it is th 







tk referent ase 
‘the views recently set forth upon the same subject by Prof, A. 
it, 1 most. ask 








Weser, of Berlin: but, before entering 1 | 
permission to-reply briefly to the unfavorable judgments sed د‎ 
عن‎ M. Biot upon certain portions of the translation” 50 eons 39 
mentary of the Siddbinta, in the course of his prevailingly com- !١ 
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9 WED. Whiniey, 


mendatory review. In craving this liberty I think myself jus- 
tified by the consideration of the great weight of authonty 
attaching to the publicly expressed opinions of one so univers- 
ma! known and honored: [am unwilling to allow our work 
to lie under his partial condemnation without some explanation 
and protest with regard to points in which 1 think be has mis- 
understood it, or judged it too harshly, and thus has done us 
unintentional injustice. Were he yet living, such explanation 
might be addressed to himself privately, leaving it to him to 
do us more public justice if he saw fit; but, ‘a tha 7a now im- 
possible, we can only make our counter-plea before the public, 
and turn the case over for their final judgment, - 
The first matter which calls forth M. Biot’s disapprobation, 
and upon which he Jets fall a heavy borden of censure, return- 
ing to it once and again in the course of his articles, is the in- 
treductory note prefixed to our work, wherein the translator 
sets forth the manner in which he was Jed to undertake the 
translation and comment of the Hindu treatise, and the consid- 
erations which, in hia view, rendered the execution of the task 
desirable, and even indispensable. He rehearses the works of 
those who had earlier treated of the Hindu astronomy, and 
points out that, notwithstanding their acknowledged value, they 
contained but a partial and fragmentary exhibition of the sub- 
ject, while nothing bad up to that time appeared which showed 
the Hindu science in its ensemble, displaying its garb as well as 
its substance, holding up its superstitions, its fanciful theories, 
its absurd hypotheses and assumptions, in the same light os its 
groundwork of observed fact and its mathematical form. In 
all this, the reviewer sees only an arrogant and reprehensible 
attempt to exalt the value of the work offered by depreciating 
its predecessors: it betrays, to his apprehension, a misander- 
standing of the real value which a translation of the treatise 
could now have—a value purely philological and historical, and 


not at all bearing upon instruction and positive science. Now 
nothing could have been farther from the minds of the transla- 
tor and those associated with him than this overestimate of their 
own labors and underestimate of those of others, which M. Biot 
reprehends so severely, and if the preface appears to breathe 
such a feeling, they must regret that it should be so unhappily 
expressed as seriously to misrepresent them. But they hope the 

wnerality of those who shall read the introductory note will 
find that M. Biot bas misjudged its spirit; and they are even 
ate ie ae error will find its antidote in the translation 
which he himself, with entire good faith, offers of the p: 
to which he takes exception. It was not the duty of ihe tees 
lator to set forth in detail, and with lengthened eulogy, the 
merits of those who had gone before hits: bile only to present 
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the considerations which justified him in taking up the subject 
anew, and in this particular way, notwithstanding all that they 
had done. He would not think of disputing an item of the 
praise which .لط‎ Biot, in his defense of previous writers, feels 
called upon to award to their works; he would only ask that 
M. Biot should allow the truth of his counter-allegation, that 
those who wished to understand the Hindu astronomy in its 
entirety—and especially in its historical and philological aspe 
as distinguished from its scientific—were in pressing need of 
such a guide to its comprehension as a complete translation and 
annotation of one of its principal treatises would furnish, If 
the commendations which M. Biot, with the utmost kindness 
and liberality, afterwards bestows upon the work itself are at 
all merited, he who undertook it cannot fuirly be accused of 
overweening self-estimation for claiming that there was both 

room and call for such a work. mas 
Our reviewer expresses his decided preference for such an 
arrangement of the matter composing the volume as should 
give the translation of the Siddhdnta text in unbroken conti- 
nuity, leaving the exposition to follow after in a mass. I can- 
not think that this preference will be shared by many of those 
who shall have ogcasion to consult and use the book. Consid- 
ering the want of continuous and orderly arrangement in. the 
treatise—to which M. Biot himself calls attention, illastrating it 
at some length—and the obscure and elliptical character of the 
text, which isin great part quite unintelligible without the aid 
of a commentary,-it is probable that ninety-nine persons out of 
a hundred would prefer to have each connected passage imme- 
diately followed by its own explanation, as is the case in our 
work, This is the method usually followed—and, so. far as I 
know, with universal approval—in the publication of orginal 
Sanskrit texts with their commentaries: as for instance, in all 
the editions of the astronomical text-books, including that of 
the Sirya-Siddhinta itself The few persons who shall wish to 
entertain themselves by a continuous z Reza of the pure Sid- 
ماسقال‎ text st ee enough be called upon to take the slight 
con- 





additional trouble of sometimes turning over more than one les 


to find the next passage, for the sake of the many whose con 
venience will be consulted by the mixture of text and comment. 


Notwithstanding M. Biot’s objections, I cannot see that we 
took an unwarranted liberty in modifying in our tranalation the 
titles of some of the chapters. These titles are no integral parts 
of the treatise, and are found to vary somewhat in different 
manuscripts; and they are in a few cases so pa pacle misstate- 
ments of the contents of the chaptera to which they are ap- 
pen that a translator can hardly prevail upon himself to 


leave them unaltered, Thus, for instance, M. Biot, in his sketch 
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of the contents of the Siddhinta, following the guidance of the 
manuscript titles, inforins us that the fourth chapter treats of 
lunar eclipses, and the fifth of solar: which is entirely erroneous, 
. ب‎ gince the fourth chapter has as much to do with solar as with 
١ ce. lunar eclipses, nearly all its rales being essential to the ealeula- 
tion no less of the former than of the latter; while the fifth 
اا‎ 4 chapter deals merely with the element of parallax, as entering 
~ ee intu the calealation of a solar eclipse. We have not failed to 
- se give the manuscript title of every chapter, in text and transla- 
‘4 s tion, and, if we modified it, to explain the reason of the modifi- 
7a cation; and this ought to relieve us from reproach, anless our 
١ modifications were for the worse, and not for the better. 
ظ‎ In objecting to the Sanskrit index appended to our work, on 
the ground that it is imperfect, not mi: i ek دج‎ to ae 
ease of the occurrence in the treatise of each word indexed, M. 
= Biot palpably confounds the duty of a translator with that, of 
6 an editor, We did not publish any text of the Siddhdnta, and 
no obligation could rest upon us to fornish an index to the text: 
our Index was rather an index to the notes; although in these 
we had, in faet, been careful to mention, and to explain, so far ag 
we were able, every technical term which the treatise contained, 
besides many others, found in the native commentary upon it, or 
in other kindred works, To refer under each word even to all 
the verses of the translation where it happened to be cited in pa- 
_ renthesis, alongside of the English word or phrase chosen to re 
; * ee would have been of no avail, since it was likely to have 
occurred in the text in twice as many other passages, in the 
translation of which it did not appear. M. Biot complains that 
under fiptd, for example, he is referred to chapter i, verse 28, 
note, where the word هر‎ not used in the text, while he finds va- 
Tious Verses to contain it to which no reference is made. Bat 
the note referred to does contain the statement that lip(é is the 
precise synonym of ,تلمع‎ ‘a minute of are,’ and that, while the 
two are employed interchangeably in the text, the former oceura 
much more frequently than the fatter. If the authority of the 
translators cannot be aceepted upon a point like this, if they 
mist give a complete set of references to the original text in 
order to enable the mathematical reader to judge whether, after 
all, pia and keld do not mean two different things, then their 
work is not fit to be studied, and had better be laid aside alto- 
gether, Thev have furnished an index by the aid of which one 
who has a certain degree of confidence in their ability to execute 
properly the task they undertook may make use of their trans- 
tion and notes: any other belongs to him to provide who shall 
study the original text, and by it shall set himseif to test and 
correct their work. Nor does M. Biot's distrust stop short of this 
last step; he essays in a single point, by way of example, to 
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convict their translation of inaccuracy, and to correctit. We 
are mistaken, he says, in rendering the word dia sometimes by 


‘asterism,’ as if it were the synonym of weksiatra, since it really 


means only ‘a fixed star in general.’ Now if we had presumed 
to criticize one of M. Biot’s formulas, pronouncing it mathemati- 
cally unsound, he would doubtless have thought that we were 


overstepping our proper limits, and, by dealing with matters 


which he understood better than we, exposing our criticisms to 


discomfiture und ridicule. But he, in his turn, when laying to. 


our charge a gross mistranslation, himself knowing not a word 
of Sanskrit, should have been very careful to see that his accu- 
eation was justly founded. In point of fact, itis entirely base- 
less: for dia, which originally, like nakshatra, meant simply 
‘star, shining heavenly body,’ is in the Siddhiinta employed 
both in this its general etymological sense, and with the spe- 
cially restricted meaning of ‘nakshatra, lunarasterism,’ It even 
much more often receives this latter meaning than nakshatra 
itself (which is comparatively a rare word, occurring but six 
times in the Siddhinta); a conspicuous and unequivocal in- 
stance might have been found by M, Biot at viii. 1, in the very 
introduction to the ahevies on the naksiatras, Moreover, it 13 
not infrequently applied to designate the signa of the zodiac, 
or the ares of thirty degrees into which the ecliptic is divided; 
and only the connection, or the requirements of the case, can 
determine which of its three different senses it bears, and which 
must be substituted for it in making the translation of any given 

It 1s, of course, a legitimate matter for difference of opinion 
how far, in translating a work of science from a language with 
which sctentific men are entirely unfamiliar, ite" technical terme 
should be translated, Respecting such of them as have techni- 
eal correspondents in the pape of the version, there would 


be, indeed, little or no question: others would be more doubtful. ~~” 


Bat we had eo strong a sense of the inconvenience and per- 
plexity arising from the frequent introduction, into o text in- 
tended for other than philological readers, of terms which are 
without known meaning, and, even if laboriously learned and 
made somewhat familiar, yet possess no power to suggest to 
the mind their significance, and require always an effort of 
the memory to recall the thing vag ignate, that we laid 
down for our guidance the principle that every term in the Sid- 
dhinta for which a tolerably accurate and not too tedious Eng- 
lish equivalent could be found, should be uniformly rendered 
by that eer At the same time, for the benefit of those 
scholars who were familiar with and preferred the Sanskrit terma, 
we scattered them with great liberality through our version, 
putting them in parenthesis after the words chosen to represent 
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them. M, Biot's objections to one or two special cases of the 
application of this method have not convinced me. that the 
method was not, on the whole, the most ملا‎ one, and wor- 
thy to be consistently adhered to. Two difficulties are thus 
avoided. In the first place, the Hindu technical language offers 
a number of synonyms for almost every scientific term, and 
among these it would have been necessary to make a somewhat 
arbitrary selection. If M. Biot has objected to our rendering 
both bha and nekshatra by ‘asterism,’ which is as nearly as poe 
sible the primitive meaning of both, in virtue of which they 
are capable of being used to designate the same object, what 
would he have said to our rendering die direetly by ‘nakshatra’ ? 
In the second place, the misinterpretation and misuse of ى‎ term 
may sometimes be checked by a translation, rather than a bodily 
transfer, of it. It is easier to preserve from distortion in the 
mind a thing represented by a word which is directly intelligi- 
ble, than one for which a dead algebraic sign is used. An illus- 
tration is furnished by this very term nakshatra, in connection 
with which M. Biot especially criticizes our method. If he had 
been constantly mindful that the proper meaning of the word 
Was ‘asteriam,’ and that whatever other significance it had came 
through that meaning, he might perhaps have been in part saved 
the misapprehensions of the Hindu system of nakshatras or as- 
terisms which, as the case stands, he has not been able to avoid, 

I would farther briefly point out—although the matter is per- 
haps of too amall consequence to merit notice—that M. Biot's 
argument in favor of the possibility that the Hindus learned 
their astronomy from the Greeks later than the time of Ptolemy. 


‘and were not ignorant of his labors and their results, is enlled 


out only by a mfstranslation of the language which we had used 
in reference to the subject. We had said that “the absence 
from the Hindu system of the improvements introduced by Pto- 
lemy into that of the Greeks tends strongly to prove that the 
transmission of the principal groundwork of the former toolc 
place before his time;"’ and M. Biot renders our phrase “tends 
strongly to prove” by ‘seems manifestly to prove’ (semble prou- 
ver manifextement), and ‘offers the certain proof” (offre la preuve 
cerfaine). One more familiar with the English idiom would 
have seen that the language used did not assert a certain proof, 
but distinctly implied the contrary: it was equivalent to saying 
that this was a marked indication, or a primd facie argument, in 
favor of the fact as stated, while nevertheless it could not be 
regarded as establishing the truth of the latter; its force being 
weakened by various opposing considerations, such as those 
Which M. Biot adduces against it, and whose bearing and p 
tinency we had ourselves not failed to perceive and take into 
account, | 
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But that io of M. Biot's review of our work which has 
caused me the most surprise and disappointment, and against 
which I can least refrain from raising a protest, as altogether 
unjust and injurious, is the following paragraph, which I trans- 
late entire: 

“LT should be glad if I conld close here the scientific examination of 
their work, But, to my great regret, I find myself completely at issne 
with them upon a point more controverted, and involved in greater ob- 
seurity, than almost any other; namely, this: wherein the twenty-eight 
nakehatros described in chapter viii. of the Strya-Siddhdnta precise 
consist, what astronomical use they are capable of filling, and whether 
they are originally native in Indian or introduced from abroad. Iwas 
led, twenty years since, to recognize, and to demonstrate by palpabl 
proofs, that this singular institution, which enters into sg ral sys- 
tem of the Indian astronomy asa thing foreign to it, has its root and 
its explanation in the practical methods of the ancient Chinese astrono- 
my, Whence the Hindus derived it, altering ite character, in order, to 
employ it in astrological speculations. All the investigations which I 
have since been able to make into. the subject have contributed to ren- 
der this conclusion more manifestly trae in my eyes: and, so Inte ps 
last year, M. Stanislas Julien brought to light a very ancient Sanskrit- 
Chinese document which furnishes the most striking confirmation of it, 





oe اال‎ table, in which the twenty-eight Chinese امم‎ - 
t Hindu مومه لمم‎ are consecutively snomeread, . 
ecisely in the, 


their own names, and set over against one another, precise‏ ير 
order of correspoudence which 1 had sttribated to them, Thos the‏ 
results at which 1 hod arrived in 1840 turn ont to have heen admitted‏ 
and recognized, centuries ago, in China, as a matter of general opinion,‏ 
But nothing of all this has touched those among the Indianists of our‏ 
time who had formed for themselves in odvance general theories re-‏ 
Learned a»‏ مسنم كسد specting the nature and origin of the Hindu‏ 
scholars, and subtle as philologists, they have yet been led astray by‏ 
their want of positive knowledge. Being strangers to the methods of‏ 





astronomical observation, not knowing. how to discern for themselves’ — 


what was physically possible or impossible to ancient ع ا لضي‎ | 
have gratuitously attributed to the letter ideas which they have not bh 


and which even could not possibly come into their minds, since, for 


them, their utility would have been absolutely null, and their realization 
impructicabl They have not نممو‎ that the formation and sstronomi- 
cal application, at a very remote period, of the twenty-cight nakshatras 
of unequal amplitude which the Sarva-SiddhAnta des ribes, imply a 
mode of observation by differences of right ascension, founded upon 
the mechanical measurement of intervals of time, whereof no trace is 
found among those nations of antiquity which had been the exclusive 
object of their studies, Then, when they have been informed that 
these conditions of origin were found sat aro not far from 
ee the ancient Chinese astronomy, of which they knew nothing, 

pps which 













y had dreamed out. I shall not reproduce here the 


demonstrative 8 upon which 1 have established it, It would be use- 





less to present them anew in the same form. But, a 


d this suggestion as a kind of insult to the vecalt 
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once more to the Indinnists who have rejected them without discussion, 
on acconnt of their incompatibility with their own systems, 1 shall at- 
tempt to show them eat wherein consist the illusions which they 
have formed for themselves upon the subject of our debate, illusions 
which could only Jead them to embrace phantoms. This will be the 
object of a special article, after which | hope never again to have to 
return to this subject.” ; 

Here are several very serious and damaging charges made 
against the whole body of Indianists; ourselves being included, 
and even, as any one would naturally suppose, reckoned as the 
most heinous offenders of all, since it is in the course of a re- 
view of our work, and in the sequel of an asserted utter dissent 
from our opinion upon the point in controversy, that the indict- 
ment is brought forward. The Indianists have formed fanciful 
d priori theones respecting the origin and charwcter of the Hindu 
system of asterisms. They have oot known enough of astron- 
omy to i arenes the force of the scientific arguments by which 
M. Biot has shown the untenability of those theories. More- 
over, they have been, too obstinately attached to their own pre- 
vious notions, and too jealous of the honor of India in the 
_matter, to be willing even to examine M. Biot’s proofs: they 
have simply rejected them, and determined to continue to be- 


lieve as they had believed, in Spite of him and of astronomy. 


ignorance and wrong-headed- 

se, they doubtless deserve to be visited with the reprehengion 
of all scholars and scientific men—which M. Biot, certainly, has 
done hia best to call down upon their heads, That they may 
not, however, in too just requital of their own unworthy con- 
duct, be finally condemned without a hearing, I shall beg leave 
to offer on their behalf a defence, to which a review of the his- 
tory of the controversy respecting the Hindu natshatras will 
form an appropriate introduction. , 

The ae oe views of M. Biot respecting the Chinese origin 
of the Hindu system of nakshatras—that is to say, of asterising, 
whether single stars or constellated groups, marking out a divis- 
ion of the ecliptic into twenty-seven or twenty-eight parts, com- 
monly supposed to have been suggested by the moon's sidereal 
revolution in from twenty-seven to twenty-eight days, and to 


have been established mainly for the purpose of marking ap- 
* proximately her daily ل مد دجن‎ wee: first brought Sorwaid 


by him in the course of a historical sketch of the Chinese as- 
tronomy, called forth by Ideler’s work on Chinese chronology, 
and published in 1840 in the Journal des Savanta, in the form 
of a series of articles* In this sketch he claimed to prove that 
"© The articles are six in namber; the first is given in the Number of the Journal 
des Savants for December, 1839, and the last in that for May, 1840. The title of 
the re sig edition is Recherches sur l'Ancienne Astronomic Chincise, publides ف‎ 
Yoceaston d'cn Mémoire de M. Lodwig Ideler sur la Chronologie dea Chioale: tt 
occupies ninety-eight quarto pages, | 
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the system in question was purely of Chinese growth, having 
been first established about 2350 B.C., and completed and per 
fected more than twelve centuries later, or not far froin 1100 
B.C.; that it had originally no relation whatever to the moon 
or the moon’s revolution, being, rather, a series of single stars 
lying near the equator, and intended to be made use of as points 
of reference in observing the times and intervals of meridian 
transit of the various heavenly bodies, whether sun, moon, plan- 
ets, or fixed stars; and that the Hindus, and other eastern na- 
tions, had imported the system from China, and had distorted it 
that it might be applied to uses which it was neither fitted nor 
intended to serve, seizing upon the chance coincidence of its 
number of divisions with the days of the moon's siderenl revo- 
lution to bring it into special relations with that planet. The 
pos upon which this view is based need not be set forth 

re; they will in part come up later for statement and criti- 
cism: at present I pass on to notice the reception it met at the 
hands of the Indianists. By Lassen, in his Indische Alterthums- 
kunde,* it was implicitly accepted, and made to contribute its 


oo 


a toward his determination of the chronological periods of 
Indian history, This prompt and trustful assent, however, of 
the chief authority of that period on Hindu archeology, entirely 
escaped the notice of M. Biot, who has only quite lately, in his 
-wery last disenssion of the subject (1861 excepted Lassen on 
account of it from the condemnation he had pronounced upon 
the whole body of students of India. That the matter did not 
at this time receive wider notice and discussion is owing, as I 
conceive, not to the indifference and incredulity on the part of the 
Indianists to which M. Biot is inclined to attribute it, but to the 
fact that their attention was engaged by things of more press- 
ing importance, and that the ground was not yet cleared and 
the way prepared for any thorough and penetrating investiga- 
ton respecting it within the field of the Hindu literature, Prof. 
Weber of Berlin, however, in his Lectures on the History of 
Indian Literature (Berlin, 1852; ,م‎ 221), referred to M. Biot's 
researches, and took occasion to express his want of faith in 
‘their chief result, the Chinese origin of the Hindu system of 
_asterisms, and his suspicion that the Chinese might rather have 
derived their own system from India; inclining, however, to- 
ward the conclusion that this mode of division of the heavens 
was first practised in Chaldea, and thence spread in both diree- 
tions, to Indian and to China. In a later lecture, on the Inter- 
course between India and Western Countries,+ the same scholar 
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٠ _ M. Biot was strong; the frightful failures of Bailly and 
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repeated in a still more peremptory manner his rejection of M, 
Biot's views, pronouncing them “unceremoniously to be rejected 
as impossible ;" not founding his disbelief upon any observed 
and stated unsoundness in the arguments by which the French 
sayant had defended his position, but upon certain general con- 
siderations, and upon the oceurrence once or twice in the Hebrew 
Scriptures of a word which seemed to him to render it probable 
that the system was known to the Jews in the times of the 
Kings. This summary rejection, on the part of so eminent an 
authority, of conclusions so elaborately established, and so con- 
fidently entertained, and even warmly espoused, by M. Biot, ap- 
pears to have touched the latter very keenly, and to have im- 
pressed upon his mind, so strongly that he was never afterward 
able to Be rid of it, the conviction that he bad no justice to 
expect from the Indianists. To him the grounds of Weber's 
incredulity seemed altogether trivial, and unworthy of bein; 
Opp to his own arguments, drawn from long-continued a 
pants researches in the scientific and literary history of China: 
is opinions, he thought, had been dismissed with a mere shrug 
of the shoulders, whiffed away as if unworthy of serious con- 
sideration and refutation. While it is impossible not to respect 
this injured feeling of the veteran astronomer and archmologist, 
it is also not difficult to find excuses for the apparent bruaque- 
ness and want of consideration of the German scholar. “iis 
lack of faith in the other's results was, as his later papers show, 
founded upon a much more careful and thorough examination 
of them than his language indicated; but the necessarily com- 
ressed style of his essay rendered impossible any full statement 
of his reasons, and he only presented such a view as would be 
best appreciable by those for whom he was writing. His distrust 
of the eritical treatment of the Chinese authorities relied ope by 
ntley 
to found a history of Hindu astronomy on a basis of madhenate 
cal calculation had rendered justly suspicious in his eyes that 
whole mode of investigation; and, having made up his adverse 
judgment, he expressed it with the freedom and directness whieh 
are his wont, and which, though sometimes, perhaps, wearing 
the aspect of dogmatism and over-confidence, really cover as 
much pure love of truth, freedom from prejudice, accessibility 
to the opinions and arguments of others, and candid openness 
to conviction, as are to be found in any scholar of the present 
day. To Prof. Weber's condemnation of hia views, M. Biot put 
forth a reply in the Journal des Savants for 1859: he there fur- 
nished, in the form of a series of articles* on the Oriental As- 
_ © These articles, six in oumber, are to be found in the Journal des Savante for 
April to September, 1859: in the sepapate Impresston, dated October 1859, they fill 
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tronomer of our Inte learned associate, Rev. H. R. Hoisington, 
os full an exposition of the Ilindu astronomical system as could 
be drawn up from the materials accessible to him. The last ar- 
ticle of the series is devoted to the subject of the nakshatras; 
the author restates in full, although concisely, the results nt 
which he arrived twenty years earlier, and the considera- 
tions upon which they had been founded, and endeavors, at the 
fame time, to prove the objections alleged by Prof Weber of 
no value or cogency. 

Tt was at this time, in the summer of 1659, that my own in- 
vestigations into the Hindu system were commenced, in connec: 
tion with the Sirya-Siddbinta. My attention was at once, of 
course, attracted to the views of M. Biot upon the subject, and 
they engaged my warm interest and my careful stu y The 
form in which they were presented, as was the case with every- 
thing proceeding from their author's clear mind and eloquent 
pen, was very engaging, and the scientific basia upon which 
they claimed chiefly to rest had the appearance of being well 
and securely laid, while the adverse arguments by which they 
Ss oe seemed to me ay we Ee aan een 

t was, indeed, ك‎ priori, a strange rdly credible thing that 
India should have borrowed so ل در‎ a portion of fis an- 
cient science from the far-off and almost inaccessible China, yet 
it was evidently not utterly impossible, and would admit of 
being proved by sound and sufficient evidence. If M. Biot, 
who had enjoyed greater advantages for studying the Chinese 
astronomy, and had devoted to it more attention, than any per- 
aon living, had read its history correctly, the question of the 
origin of the system was fully solved, and it only remained for 
us to frame our views of the relations subsisting among ancient 
nations, and of the communication of knowledge from one to 
another, in a manner to square with this most important fact. 
My opinion to this effect was expressed before the Society at its 
meeting in New York, three years ago, and the substance of it 


eles ساب سرس مظني بعد مو‎ oe حاصف«‎ and that on the History of 
‘Chinese Astronomy, to be noticed عصلها‎ rh eae coiguntigne se Aryfiy kp 
binetse, par J. H. Mot ete, (Paria, 1842. 


TAstronamis indienne et sur I' Astronamie 

Avo Pee on ee معز جاعم سسب‎ tah ماده‎ 1 7 
A » with great impropriety, extensively mlvertised os a posthumous 
ie; while in fact, lll Gis exer ion ot ‘i interesting but unfinished introduc. 


| the etientific value of the Egyptian astronomy, it is entirely made up of 
tm re prii from the Joursal des Sevunte-—a fuck which the editor, on hin ttle 
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rinted in the account of the proceedings at that meeting.* 
Matares consideration of M. Biot’s views and arguments, how: 
ever, and especially a deeper study and better comprehension of 
the internal relations of the Hindu system itself, somewhat 
shook my contidence. I saw clearly that one whole department 
of the evidence on which he ra his ease would have to be 
ruled out as irrelevant. He had alleged that the Hindu system 
was In part proved to be of Chinese origin by the fact that the 
Chinese employed it for what was palpably its trne and original 
purpose, while the Hindus misapplied it to uses for which it was 
as ill fitted as an auger for cutting a stick of wood in two, or a 
saw fur boring a hole. This argument, it was plain to me, 
rested upon a fundamental misconception of the character of 
the Hindo asterisms, to which M. Biot had unwittingly trans- 
ferred a ee of the ‘attributes of the Chinese sien: the former 
Were, in fact, at the least as well adapted to the made of 





* As these Proceedings, although extensively distributed at the time among tha 
members and correspurdenta of the Sociefy, were newer published im ite Journal, I 
cite bere the peragraples relating to the subject : 

* Prof, Whitney then farther adverted to the theory of M, Biot—doveloped in the 
Journal des Savante for 1849, and restated in that for August of this year—that the 
ancient Hindu division of the ecliptle into 27 or 28 fo thn or hinar mansions, 
which is much older than the proper Hindu science of tmtronomy, came to India 
from China, aod read, from o letter to himeelf of Prof Weber of the latter's 
objections to that theory, as follows: . a Fak 

“Th still adhering to his theory of the Semel the Hindu mal 


ا 0 






92. The fact that the Hindu sakehetras are originally 27, and mot 26: 2. The great 
eee whieh ee ap Meet ancient sg of their ا‎ 
eepecially, Kithaka, the Taittirlya-Brihmaga, ete., the names are altogether 
diverse : 4. The Breat oncertainty pi hg for that Sian shan aleo with refcrence 
to the tity of the corresponding etar groups; &. The purely native names 
of the 27 ام وج‎ in the Burelehest, whic: though of Semitic rigin (for whence 
should come Chinese influence here يل‎ yet have their own Persian appel lations : 
6. The induence of the Buddhists, which has transplanted to China so much Chat is 
Iniinn (as is farther instanced by Julien's latest discovery of the Indian fnbles in 
Chinese translatiuns), while no transfer m the other direction is discoverable, 

٠ [ most confess that J am somewhat inclined to reneral meepticism ps regards 
Chinuse statements. I do not believe that we ore to accept as genuine everything 
which the Chinese sarants lay before ux With reference to the present oa Bans 
so to speak, “like a book” how much more, then, when the question is of hundreds, 
and eveo of thousands, of years ago. ‘The epoch of historical criticism will yet 
dawn, for thie department of antiquity aleo, As to the aaksAatras themselves, I 
acknowledge that for moe the subject is still invalved in murh obscurity...’ 

“While disctaiming to enter deeply at present ماننا‎ the discussion of this subject, 
Or to speak with conthlesce reepecting it, Prof. Whitney remarked that the cunsid- 
oration: offered by Prof, Weber were only presumptive, and some of them of 
doubtful value: that they were the archwologe iid philological ancuments againat 
the antecedent probability of M. Biot's theory, while they cid ot at all invalidate 
the farce of the evidence presented in ite favor, which seemed almost or quite com 
0 if oe. ore tific argument. = elias —_ oe that thas 
by the researches of modern critica” ‘ : / 
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them as were the latter. If M. Biot’s theory, then, was to be 
accepted, it was solely upon the ground of ‘ka having proved 
the sieu, upon sufficient historical evidence, to be an institution 
of Chinese growth and development. To enter upon Chinese 
ground, and to reopen the investigation there, was what I had 
neither time, inclination, nor ability to do. In the notes, ac 
cordingly, to the eighth chapter of the Stirya-Siddhiinta, we set 
forth, as fully aud plainly as was in our power, M. Biot's whole 
argument and conclusions, and gave in a qualified adhesion to 
the latter, putting our assent distinctly upon the ground of his 
researches into the history of the Chinese science, and point 
ing out wherein he had done injustice to the Hindus, and where 
in his spprebonms of their system needed correction: pointing 
out, further, considerations which appeared to us to indicate, 
almost too strongly for question, that the supposed communica- 
tion between India and China could not have been direct, but 
must have taken place through the medium of some third peo- 
eas general conclusion was expressed in the following 
words: 


“We would | , then, كه‎ the theory best supported by all the 
facts thus far olicited, that a knowledge of the Chinese فاده‎ and 


with it the Chinese system of division of the heavens into twenty-eight 


mansions, was carried into Western Asia at a period not much later ب‎ 


than 1100 .قل‎ ©. and was there adopted by some western either 
Semitic or Iranian. That in their hands it received a new form, such 
asailapted it to a ruder and less scientific method of observation, the 
limiting stars of the mansions being converted into zodiacal groups or 
constellations, and in some instances altered in position, مد‎ as to be 
brought nearer to the general planetary path of the ecliptic. That in 
this changed form, having become a means of roughly determining and 


describing the places and movements of the planets, it passed into the | © 
keeping of the Hindas—very probably along with the first knowledge 


of the planets themsel 
history in India.” 
Later in our work, in order to do the utmost possible justice 
to M. Biot, by completely illustrating his views and the grounds 
on which they were based, I caused to be engraved and printed 
4 comparative chart of the three systems, Chinese, Arabic, and 
Hinda, which I had prepared, in great measure for the purpo 
of drawing upon it the equator of 13.0 2847, regarded by hi 


entered upon an independent career of 





im 
as havi ayed an important part in directing the first selec- 
tion of the Obinese Sete ارده‎ wate H hee 

_ That, after this elaborate statement, disci ion, and illustra- 
tion of his views on our part, and notwithstanding our partial 
assent to them, M. Biot could accuse us of having formed in ad- 
vance a theory respecting the nature and origin of the Hindu 
nakehatra discordant With his own, and of having sacrificed to it 
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all his faborious researches and their results, without even taking 
the trouble to examine and endeavor to understand them, is a 
thing entirely incomprehensible to me, or comprehensible only 
on the supposition that his mind was so poisoned by the previous 
eurt denial of his theory on the part of a single scholar as to be 
unable to distinguish between a partial aeceptance and a total re- 
jection, and that he was'so persuaded of the infullibility of all his 
own arguments that he could conceive only of ignorance and 
carelessness as dissenting from them. But to require that we 
should put our minds under his despotic control, and dare to hold 
no opinions, even respecting matters of which we ought to be 
better qualified to judge than he, except such as he preseribed to 
ts, even M. Biot, were he twice as eminent an archwologist and 
astronomer as he was, had no right, That he should be convinced 
by our arguments upon points reapecting which we differed from 
him, and should modify his opinions accordingly, was what we, 
on our part, might wish and hove but could hardly venture to 
anticipate, and certainly did not presume to demand: but we 
were, It seems to me, fully justified in expecting that he would 
not absolutely ignore our stated grounds of dissent, and even 
explicitly deny their existence, by accusing ua of blindly and 


١ obstinately adhering to our preconceived views, in defiant neg 


leet of the better light which he had tried to afford us, In fact, 
nothing can be plainer than that we, and not M, Biot, have a 
right to complain of a want of attention to the results of our 
labors. In a final article on the nakshatras, following next after 
the paragraph of which the translation was given above, he 
proceeds to set forth for the third time his views respecting their 
eler and origin, in almost precisely the same manner, and 
be iti precisely the same ground-work of evidence, as he had 
lready done twice before. Thronghout the whole disenssion, 
although introduced into a professed notice of our work, he 
makes not the least account of or reference to the latter, nor 
lets slip a tittle of evidence that he had ever examined it. Our 
objections to certain specific points in his reasonings get no an- 
swer, and the points are reiterated and urged anew as concluaiy 


as if their force had never been Se 4 تلسار‎ Colebrooke is loade 
le honest use of the meang 


with commendation for having ma 
at bis command, and identified as well as he could the grou 
composing the nakshatras, not yielding to any temptation to 
misrepresent them, from a foreboding that his results might 
some time be used as evidences of the Chinese orjcin of oh 
whole heat our own corrections of Colebrooke’s identifica- 
tions, which are in one or two points not without an important 
aring, now favorable and now unfavorable, u M. Biot's 
conclusions, are passed without notice, And M, ot. proceeds 
to draw out an exposition of the character and history of the 
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Hindu asterisms which is entirely at variance with our under- 
standing of them, derived from the Sirya-Siddhinta and other 
native documents, and set forth in the commentary on the Sid- 
dhinta; and be supports it with considerations which are in 
several instances directly i Rew هه‎ the teachings of the Sid- 
dhiinta itself, as ‘ope ott y us. To this exposition I shall 
presently return: 1 pass on now to a brief account of the later 
contributions to the discussion of the same general subject. 
Before the completion of M. Biot’'s series of articles on the 
Sirya-Siddhiinta, brof Weber had published the first part of a 
memoir in which he undertook toexplain and defend the ground 
which he had taken earlier in opposition to the views of the 
distinguished French savant.* In this he attacked the very 
aoe اده‎ of evidence on which his adversary'’s history of 
the Chinese astronomy had been founded, attempting to show 
that the Chinese system of بع‎ was not traceable farther back 
than to two or three centuries before Christ, a period when, in 
his view, Hindu iniluence upon China would admit of being 
presumed; and arguing that, whatever might have been the ort- 
in of the naksiatras themselves, the sicu were derived directly 
from them. Iv answer to the open assault of Weber, and also 
to certain misgivings expressed in our notes to,the Sirya-Sid- 
dhanta respecting the documentary evidence sustaining Biot's 
history of the Chinese astronomy, the Jatter replied with a new 
exposition of that history; published, like his other works upon 
the same subject, in the Journal des Savants, as a series of arti- 
cles.t Prof. Weber, finally, has closed up the controversy, sinee 
the lamented death of bis opponent, by the publication of the 
second part of his memoir, in which he presents the results of 
an extended and thorough investigation of the position and 
' Value of the nakshaéras in the whole ancient religious literature 
of the Hindus, laying for the first time a solid foundation for 
our knowledge of the value of this element in their science and 
their superstition.t As, however, I can no more agree with his 
opinions respecting the relation of the Hindu to the Chinese 
asterisms than with the opposing ones of M. Biot, and as I can-— 
not admit the relevancy and force of all the arguments used by 








"This memoir is to be found هذ‎ the Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 
1660, pp. 283-352. A separate edition of it is also published, Ite tithe is Die 
Vedischen Nachrichten von dun Naxatra (Mondstalionen, Von A. Weber, Erster 
BB PE الس سد‎ neg ee ron مصديب‎ stn ante fn ee a abit د‎ 
٠ May to October, 1801. }eeparate edition occupies ninety pages, and مقط‎ 
ita tithe Précis de [Histoire de l'Astronomie Chinnise. The Bats 
inted in the rolume on | | | 
ern made in a preceding 1 0). . 
This second part of Webers memoir occupies [pages 267-400 of the Tranans- 
مسن‎ of the Berlin Academy for 1961, and is aleo to be had separately. A 
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either party, I shall go on to criticize the whole discussion, and 
to set forth my own persuasions and conjectures respecting the 


difficult and interesting point in ancient history to which it 
relates. 

I commence with M, Biot. In his last, as in his former expo- 
sitions of his views, this savant rests his belief of the Chinese 
origin of the Hindu nakshatras upon two grounds: first, the 
palpable and utter unsuitedness of the system to the use to 
which the Hindus applied it, and its as evident adaptedness to 
its Chinese employment; and second, the direct proof, docu- 
mentary and scientific, that it 18 native in China; its appearance 
in India being of such a character and of such a date as readily 
to admit the hypothesis of its importation into the country from 
abroad. The former of these two foundations of his argoment 
he sets forth in the concluding article of his series on the Sirya- 
Siddhanta, and to it we will first direct our attention. 

As has already been remarked, the pertinency and validity of 
this whole side of the argument of M. Biot was explicitly de- 
nied by us in the notes to the eighth chapter of the Siddhanta, 
and the attempt was there made to point out the misappreben- 
sions from which he had derived it. Its repetition with the 
same confidence as before, in disregard of our objections, and 
without any efideavor to remove their force, renders necessary 
a more detailed discussion of the point than was formerly 
given, 

It may have been, alter all, not without some reference, 
although unacknowledged, to our counter-reasonings, that M. 
Biot bas finally shifted his ground a little, and, no longer deny- 
ing that there is a certain use of the nakshairas in which their 
application is not so entirely absurd, marks this as a modern 
modification, distinguishing it from the ancient form of the sys- 
tem, which remains open to all the imputations which he had 
formerly urged against it, He heads his article “On the An- 
cient and Modern Nakshatras of the Hindus,” and commences 
it with the following statement: 

“Since the first condition to be complied with in order to the proper 
treatment of a philosophical subject is its distinct limitation (le معت‎ 
serire nettement), I begin with declaring that [ here employ the terms 
‘ancient’ and ‘modern’ in a sense purely relative. I call ‘ancient nak 
shatraa’ the twenty-eight of unequal amplitude which are described in 
the eighth chapter of the Strya-SiddhAnta, and in the other classical. 
treatises of Hindu astronomy derived from the same type, as being in 
use at their period, without any mention made of earlier nakshairas, 
which may have been differently constituted. I call ‘modern,’ on the 
other hand, nd, the twenty-seven of equal نيمات عند‎ which have been more 
recently snbstitated for the others, and which have since been, and are 
still nt the present day, the only ones practically employed in India.” 
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This distinction of “ancient” and “modern” nakshatras I 
hold to be entirely fictitious, having no foundation whatever in 
the facts of the Hinds science, but only in M. Biot’s misappre- 
hension of those facts. He has taken the teachings of the astro- 
noimical text books, distorted a part of them, imagined others 
to complement them, and then made a division of them into two 
parts, setting down some as belonging to an ancient system, and 
others as belonging to a modern system, upon no other ground, 
that Dean discover, than his own arbitrary choice: thus convert 
ing into two discordant institutions, of different date, whut is in 
reality only one and the same thing. That he was not perfectly 
honest in all this, and did not put forth what he believed to be 
the true account of the nakshatra system, no ote can for a mo 
ment suspect: but it is certain that his prececupation of mind 
in favor of his own peculiar theory must have been yery ab- 
sorbing, or he could never have framed for its support so extra- 
ordinary a misrepresentation. Let us see for ourselyes what 
aspect the asterisms wear in the Sfrya-Siddhanta, the native 
authority upon which M. Biot was solely dependent—he assum- 
ing, a8 he had sufficient reason to do, that its teachings agreed 
with those of the other treatises of the same class, 

it shou be remarked by way of preliminary that the Sid- 
dhinta gives no complete and ‘connected exposition of the ays 
tem of asterisins, stating the number, names, and order of its 
members, the number of stars composing them, and the like: 
they are assumed to be so familiarly known as to need no such 
attention. The usage of the treatise is the same with regard to 
a variety of matters of a kindred character, as the signs of the 
zodiac, the years of Jupiter's cycle, the months, the days of the 
week, etc. ete.: rules are laid down implying a vast deal of 
knowledge concerning all these which the Siddh{nta itself does 
not tuke the trouble to give. The information respecting the 
asterisms which we do not find here mast be supplied from sun- 
dry other sources, and its correspondence with the implications 
)م‎ the Siddhanta inferred from the occasional references which 
csi a aS ght in the Sary 

_ dle first passage, then, where anything is taught in the Sirya- 
Siddhinta respecting the nakshatras is ‘ear the end of the second 
chapter, after the completion of the rules for Sere يا‎ true 
places of the planets, It is there (ii. 64) simply said that the 
portion (bkoga) of (An asterism—i. بع‎ the part of the ecliptic or 
planetary Boe belonging to each asterism—is eight hundred 
minutes of are: and that, in order to find in whut asterism any 
given planet is, the longitude of the latter, reduced to minut 
must be divided by eight hundred; this will determine the 
asteriam, and the point in it, occupied by the planet; and hence, 
by means of the rate of daily motion of the planet, as found by 

FOL, 7111 a 
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rules already Inid down, may be dearned the time it has spent, 
and the time it has yet to spend, in the asterism. This clearly 
implies a division of-the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal por- 
tions (800) X27=360°), each of which gets its name from one 
asteriam, being the portion of the planetary path belonging to 
the latter; we hid bebe taught before that the serics begins 
from the end of the division Revati; which point, again, we 
learn from the eighth chapter to be situated ten minutes (10’) 
4 east of a certain star in the asterism Revati, known by us as 
¢Piscium. This is the only rule which the Siddhdnta gives for 

ascertaining the presence of a planet in an asterism; if we de- 

sire to know when the moon is in Rohini, or the sun and moon 

together in Aclesha, or Jupiter in Anunidh4, or anything of the 

kind, this is the method which we must follow. In a later part 

of the work, the seventh chapter, is taken up the subject of 

lanetary conjunctions. Two planets, we see from the rules 

laid down, are said to be in conjunction (yoga: there are several 

other terms also of synonymous meaning) at the instant when 

they are upon the same secondary to the prime vertical, or 

upon the same great circle passing through the north and south 

points of the horizon. This isa peculiar mode of viewmg the 

* ‘phenomenon of conjunction: we might rather havt expected 

it to be regarded as taking place when the two bodies had 

the same longitude, or the same right ascension. Whether 

any other people has reckoned conjunction in a like manner, 

or whether any historical connection is inferrible from the pe- 

ctliarity, 1 do not know. As data for the enleulation of the 


| ‘conjunction are given the longitude and latitude of the two 

: planets, and the process by which the moment of conjunction 

7 is determined is a very intricate, awkward, and inaccurate one, — 
ZA as is fully set forth in our notes to the chapter which teaches it. 

| The object of the calculation appears to be purely astrological;  ' 
8 the conjunction, as we are informed at the end of the chapter, 

5 receives its title and its قن ممعتاتموأة‎ from the degree of approach 
و"‎ of the two heavenly bodies, from their relative position, and 

4 from their comparative brilliancy. In the eighth chapter, then, ' 


which is entitled in the MSS. “chapter of the conjunction of 
the asteriams and planets,” the Siddhinta goes on to teach us " 
how to determine the instant of a like momentary conjunction, 
on a secondary to the prime vertical, of any given planet with 
‘any one of the asterisms. ‘The mode of making the calculation 
having been already sufficiently explained in the foregoing 
chapter, it was only necessary farther to give such a definition 
of the positions of the asterisms as ations furnish the data re- 
quisite for performing the process. ‘This is done in the manner 
which has been repeatedly described and illustrated, by Mae 
liptic by 


— 





himself among the rest: the star is referred to the ec 
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an hour-cirele, and ita distance from the ecliptic upon that circle, 
and the distance of that circle from the initial point of the 
sphere, are noted and defined. The same data are in a later 
part of the treatise, the ninth chapter, prescribed to be em- 
ployed in fixing the times of heliscal rising and setting of the 
astensms: other than these, no uses of them are anywhere 
hinted at But the asterizms are well known to be in most 
eases constellations or groups, and not single stars; how then 
does their position admit of being defined in the manner here 
described? This is a difficulty which it is probable that the 
Siddhanta itself did not originally clear up; but in its present 
form, in a passage of the eighth chapter (viii. 16-19) which we 
have seen Boca reason to suspect of interpolation, it informs us 
to which of the stars in each group the definition of position 
applies, or which is the “junction-star” (yogatdni, star determin- 
ing the yoga or conjunction); 16 being quietly assumed, in the 
manner already referred to, that we are familiar with the consti- 
tution of the groups, and know that one star in each has been 
singled out to represent the whole asterism in the calculation of 
ظ ا‎ | 4 
_ This is the complete story of the dealings of the Sirya-Sid- 
dhinta with the asterisms: we are now prepared to see how 
much of M. Biot's theory is actually found in the documents 
from which he supposes himself to derive it, and how much is 
of his own independent devising. 

In the first place, there is nothing in the Siddhinta which 
teaches or implies that the one mode of treating the asterisms is 
more ancient, and the other more modern. Both are descnbed 
together, and in no such manner as seems to contemplate a dif- 
ference of date, or a discordance of any kind, between them. 
If the discordance which M. Biot assumes is to be established, 
‘it must be by evidence brought in from other quarters; and I 

hope to be able to show that there is no plausible evidence in 
its fayor, it being derivable only from a misapprehension of the 
Hindu system, and an antecedent conviction of the derivation of 
that system from the Chinese teu, | Mts} 

_ For, ia the second place, the treatise gives not the slightest 
intimation that in the second passage, where the definitions of 
-pesition of the junction-stars are laid down, any division of the 





‘ecliptic into portions is intended. Biot constantly assumes that 


be circles of declination passing through the junetion-stars cul up 


the ecliptic into those portions which constituted the ancient system of 
lunar mansions, established for the purpose of marking the daily 
progress of the moon: and this assumption constitutes the main 
pillar of that part of his argument which we are now consider- 
tng. But no such thing is to be found in his authorities, and, 
‘#0 far عد‎ 1 can see, he has obtained it ooly by a transfer to the 
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Hindu nakshatras of some of the characteristics of the Chinese 
atic. The latter ore, in fact, of this character: the divisions of 
the heavens are marked and limited by circles of declination 
passing through the successive single stars of the series: when 
a planet arrives at one of these circles, it enters into the stew, or 
‘mansion, bearing the name of the star with which it thus comes 
into conjunction; remaining therein until it arrives ot the next 
circle of declination, when it quits the seu in question, and 
enters the, one succeeding, and so on, That the Hindu method 
of division was ever of this kind I see no reason for believ- 
ing. The point, however, is one which requires to be examined 
at some انم‎ since, strangely enough, nearly the same assump- 
tion is made by Weber, and constitutes a hardly less cardinal 
point in his argument than in that of Biot. Weber, too, re- 
gards the irregularity of intervals subsisting among the stara 
whose positions are detined in the astronomical text-books as 
eoniitioning an irregular division of the ecliptic into mansions: 
an equal division, in his view, implies a series of equidistant 
stars; and wherever he finds reference made to mansions of 
equal extent, he assumes the recognition of such a series, differ- 


ing essentially, if not totally, from the groups which constitute — 


the system as we know it. He would not, doubtless, insist upon 
bringing into the account so exact modes of measurement as by 
circles of declination, but would hold that, for instance, the 
moon entered the mansion Agvini upon passing the principal 
star, or junction-star, of Acvini, and continued there until she 
came to the principal star of Bharani, and soon. What justi- 
fies this assumption, Weber, like Biot, entirely omits to inform 
us: a most unfortunate and even reprehensible omission, as it 
Seems to me, considering the extreme importance of the point 
in question م‎ for, if apne of it, he loses the foundation which 
he needs to give stability to most of his other arguments. Iam 
the more surprised that he has failed to fortify himself in this 
part of his position, because, in our notes to the Sirya-Siddhanta, 
we had pointed out the assumption of this mode of division as 


, one of M. Biot's chief errors; thus indienting at least the pogst- 
bility of doubting its justness in view of all the evidence which 


had been up to that time elicited. Prof. Weber does, indeed, 


in one place (p. $16), refer to our view, that the nakshatras, in« 
stead of being limiting stars, are zodiacal constellations, marking 


out divisions of the ecliptic by their proximity to them, and he 
Bromines that the sequel of his essays shall show its falsity: but: 
look there in vain for any such demonstration: I only find 


that he everywhere tacitly accepts and argues upon the other 
view. We ore left, then, to find out Sie د عد‎ whence it 


comes, in the one case as inthe other. I have already expressed 


the conjecture that, with Biot, it was an unconscious ascription 
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of Chinese characteristics to the Hindu system: I can only sus- 
pect farther that Weber may have accepted it from Biot without 
questioning Or testing its authority, and may have made it so 
long and so undoubtingly an element in his views and reason- 
ings that any other idea does not occur to him as possible, 
That neither derived it from the Stirya-Siddhanta is very سوه‎ 
tain: that treatise does not contain it, nor any traceof it, nor 
any intimation that it was ever known or conceived. As hns 
been seen above, the definition of position of the junction-stars 
(yogatira) of the asterisms ia made in order to the enlculation of 
| اي اا ب‎ (yooa), and this is not treated as the commence 
ment of the planet's continuance in the asterism; it is merely a 
momentary henomenon, an ne pect of the two heavenly 1 
concerned which lasts for an instant, and then is past and gone. 
The moon, for instance, spends always about a day in the do- 
main of ench asterism, the exact time being determined by the 
rate of her advance in longitude: about once in each day, more- 
over, she comes momentarily into a state of conjunction (yoga) 
with the asterism itself, considered asa heavenly body, and rep- 
resented by one of its stars, usually the most brilliant among 

h Nor, as one would infer from M. Biot's assumption, doea 
the yoga or conjunction occur when the planet reaches the circle 
of d eclination passing through the junction-star; were it so, the 
Hindu astronomers would have been saved a world of trouble, 
and not a little discredit, which their lumbering and inaccurate 
process of calculation of the actual conjunction upon a second- 
ary to the prime vertical brings upon them. So igporant, in- 
deed, is the Sirya-Siddhinta of any implication in its eighth 
chupter of a mode of division of the ecliptic different from that 
one which had been taught in its second chapter, that it even 
gives its detinitions of position upon the basis of the equal di- 
vision. Weare not told, for instance, that Rohini is forty-nine 
and a half degrees from the initial point of the sphere, but that 
it is fifty-seven times ten minutes (10’ 57) distant from the مو‎ 
ginning of its own portion of the ecliptic: that is to say, that it 
la*nine and a half degrees from the end of the portion called 
Krttika and the beginning of the portion called Rohini, And 
so with all the reat; and even more strikingly in the case of some 
of the latest members of the series, two or three of whieh fall 
into the wrong portion, while one has no portion at all, These 
untoward circumstances cause no difficulty to the author of the 
treatise; he coolly declares that “ [the asterism] Uttara-Ashadha 
ia at the middle of [the portion] Pa rva-Ashidhd, and [the aster- 
ism] Abhijit: at the end of [the portion) Parva-Ashidha,” and. 
مع‎ on, without the slightest euspicion of the frightful confusion 
he is are on M. Bhot's theory that he is here laying down a 
scheme of division of the ecliptic into arcs ranning from star to 
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star. His implication clearly is that, however he may define 
the positions of particular stars, he cannot cause any difficulty, 
or expose himself to be misunderstood, since everybody knows 


that the ecliptic is divided into twenty-seven equal portions, 


named in succession from the twenty-seven asterisms, and the 
idea of a mode of division discordant with this would not sug- 
gest itself to any one’s mind. ; 7 

This is the aspect of the case presented in the Sirya-Siddhan- 
ta, and, presumably, in the other treatises $a ass aca the mod- 
ern astronomical science: if any of these shows the subject of 
the conjunction and the definition of position of the junction- 
stars in a different light, it has not been pointed out; nor does 
either Biot or Weber make reference to such authority as sanc- 
tioning the view they take. As regards the older literature, the 
exceedingly laborious, careful, and far-reaching excerplion of 
ancient authorities made by Weber in the second part of his 
essay enables us to gay with confidence that they yield no sup- 
port to the theory: at least, a deliberate and unbiassed search 
among them has not shown me that they yield any; I can find 
no expression which appears to require or to suggest a mode of 
division from star to star. For the most part, shy lan oeaee usedl 
is indefinite, and must depend for ita interpretation upon evi- 
dence from without: a presence of the moon or other heavenly 
body in a nektsiatra is stated, without anything to tell us how 
the presence is to be understood, whether a8 implying position 
between the asterism named and its next neighbor eastward, or 
situation in that part of the ecliptic which lies adjacent to the 
asterism. The latter is, to say the least, fully as admissible an 
interpretation as the former. 

Having thus seen that the theory which we are considering 
finds no support from the native Hindu authorities, we should 
be fully justified in setting it aside ns undeserving of belief, 
until those who entertain it shall inform us upon what other 

rounds they base its credibility and claim to acceptance, The 
Barden of proof lies entirely with them. Since, however, it is 
impossible to summon them to declare the reasons of their faith, 
we may well enough go on independently to inquire whether 
such reasons are anywhere to be discovered; or whether there 
may not be found, on the other hand, weighty considerations 
which oppose or forbid the adoption of their view. 

The most important and decisive fact, which renders it well- 
nigh impossible that the Hindus can ever have measured their 
mansions from asterism to asterism, is this: that the Hindu sya- 
tem is from its inception one composed chiefly of groups or con- 


. stellations. Had we in India, as in China, a series of single 


stars, there would be some plausibility in the assumption that 
they divided the different mansions from one another; but the 
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presence of groups leads us almost inevitably to the conclusion 
that the division intended was into portions more or less esp) 
occupied, covered, or pointed out, by the constellations selected ; 
that is, a division of the same kind which we find in the astro- 
nomical text-books. To measure from one constellation to an- 
other, taking the are intercepted between them, is a proceeding ش‎ 
little Jess than absurd. That the members of the system were | 
actually groups from the very commencement of their histo 
in India need not be proved here, for it neither has been, nor 1s 
likely to be, denied by any one: the earliest names and descrip- 
tions indicate it too clearly to leave any doubt upon the point. 
Nor is Weber able to point out a single reference to a yogu-star, 
or an intimation of the selection of such a representative of the 
asterism, in any authority older than the modern astronomical 
text-books, whose apprehension of the purpose for which the 
selection was made is what we have seen it to be above, | ١ 
Another circumstance telling with some force against this 
theory is the liberty taken by certain of the astronomical au- 
thorities of making, under the sume series of stellar groups, © 
2 aoe irregular divisions of the zodiac. I refer to those which 
Biot first cited from Brahmagupta and Vardha-mihira (in the 
Journal des Savants for 1845, pp. 49 ete), and to which he 
makes repeated reference in his later articles; Weber treats 
them in his first essay (p. 809 لعف‎ and finds traces of them at 
a date earlier than the scientific reconstruction of the Hinda 
astronomy. The real ground and meaning of these strange 
divisions is as obscure to me now as at the time when our Sir- 
ya-Siddhiinta was published; but I derive from them the same 
eonclusion as then: that these authorities—who all held, so far 
as we can judge, the same actual stellar groups with which we 
are familiar to constitute the series of asterisms—knew nothing 
of any restriction of the divisions of the ecliptic to the arcs in- 
roepted between star and star, Weber is himself struck by 
the fact, for which he can furnish no explanation, that the same 
works of sega yopta and Variha-mihira which give those pe- 
euliar divisions of the ecliptic, lay down the positions of the 
‘asteriams accordantly with the Sairya-Siddhinta, in palpable ig 
‘Norance that they are patched ey fi istency or disc 


ance. oo erg obliviousness this would be, indeed, if they 
really meant to divide the ecliptic from star to star; ot yet not 
stranger than that of the Sirya-Siddbinta, which teaches the 
bee: ity of go dee “a | pots eo “a 
an equable partition of the pla y path; but all difficulty 
disappears, 0 cab of the a cases Emp as soon as this arte 
trary theory respecting the mode of division is relinquished. 
Again, we mapsebette the starting-point assigned to the 
odern systems as a noteworthy fact bearing ه‎ like significance, 





















are chiefly groups of stars, and both are brought into express 


‘the mode of division from star to star is obviously the more 
‘Ratural, if it is the one which seems pressed upon us by general 


‘by the other method, So far, however, from believing قلطا‎ 10 





We can speak only of the modern form of the series, since the | 1 


more أموزعمة‎ one, commencing with Krttika (the Pleiades), فقط‎ ' 
nowhere had ita initial pert so fixed by a definition of position 
that we can tell precise y where it was. In later times, the firat 
asterism is Aovini (the head of Aries). The commencement of 0 
that part of the ecliptic constituting its portion is a fixed point, 
and the point of highest importance in the heavens, since, in the — 
belief of the Hindu astronomers, the movements of all th pia 
a 


pate 2 le 4 
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ets at the creation began precisely there, and since they 
turn to a conjunction there from interval to interval, as long as 

time shall Inst. If, now, the recognized and prevailing mode of” 

partition of the ecliptic had been from star to star, we should ١ 
expect to find at the chosen initial point the principal starof — 
the asterism Agvini, the one which gave name to the first divi 

ion. Even if the old method was to be given up in favor of a | 

system of equal ares, we should look to see at least so much Te . 
spect shown it as would cause the first point in the new division — 
to coincide with a point of the same name in the ancient division, — 
But, instead of finding at the initial point of the sphere the” 
junction-star of Aavink we find that of Revati, so that the whole” 
division Revati lies west instead of east of its determinant. And- 
the Sdrya-Siddhiinta and Cakalya-Sanhité so ignore the desirae 
bleness of commeecing an asterismal portion from a junction= 
star, that they make the initial point of the sphere to lie, nob 
precisely at ; Piscium, but ten minutes (10‘) east from it. 00 ١ 
_ Once more, we may adduce the analogy of the Arab system” 
as al argument action the theory under discussion. Between” 
the mandail and the nakshatras exists a much closer kindred — 
than between either of them and the sieu. Both the two former 
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connection with the moon's revolution—features which either | 
never characterized the Chinese system, or have long since beem 
entirely obliterated from it. Bat we have no account of an” 
Arab division of the ecliptic by circles of declination, or aay” 
other mneans, connected with single stars; the equal pores i 
the planetary ah are marked by the adjacency of the const 
lations from which their names are derived. . 0 
There remains, so far as I can see, but one ground on whiel 
the view of Biot and Weber could possibly be defended. IE 







erations of fitness, and which we 51 d prion, cone 
to Bee te then, inspite of all the argumens” 
‘Against it, we should still need to inquire whether الل‎ 
106 have been followed at the outset, and later replace® 





be the case, 1 sl ould maintain precisely the contrary. +44 1 
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analogy of the seu, indeed, appears to lend it a certain degree 
of support: but then, on the one hand, the siet are single stars, 
ard thus fitted to stand as the limits of division: and, on the other 
hand, they were employed aa assistants in regular and skilled 


observation, aided by the use of instruments. We have no rea- . 


son whatever to believe that the Hindus who first employed the 
nakshatras possessed instruments, and had elaborated a system 
of observation of the heavens; their studies, beyond all ques- 
tion, were made with the eye alone. The closest analogue of the 
naksiatras, عه‎ already pointed out, is to be found in the Arab 
mandzil; but a i similarity, in origio and application, is 
also to be recognized between them and the signs of the zodiaty 
These, too, are constellations, or groups of stars, marking out 
the ecliptic into twelve equal divisions; but the limits of the 
divisions are far from coinciding with the boundaries of the 
stellar spaces covered by the constellations, Some of the latter 
ocenpy forty to fifty degrees of the ecliptic; others no more 
than twenty; and the Scorpion, after the separation of the Bal- 
ance from it, not above ten degrees, Some fairly lie upon and 
embrace the sun's path; others only touch it with their northern 
or southern edge; and in one instance a constellation overlaps 
the ecliptic without being therefore reckoned as one of the zodic 
acal series. Spite of these irregularities, the system perfectly 
answered its purpose, which wns that of feirhishing a sidereal 
basis for a twelvefold division of the ecliptic, and for so marking 
the successive portions of that circle that, if a planet were de- 
scribed as being in the Twins, the Virgin, the saa or any 
other sign, no one could doubt where in the heavens it was 
to be looked for, Precisely of auch a nature I conceive the nak- 
shatras to have been. Upon this point there need be no discord. 
ance of opinion even among those who continue to hold the 
most irreconcilable views respecting the ultimate origin of the 
Hindu system. Whatever the source from which they came, 
they appear clearly to have borne to the apprehension of the 
Hindus the character here pointed out; whether Hindu inge- 


nuity devised them, or whether they were an importation from 


Baty lon, or an aegis corru 2 tet of a Chinese npg 
fon, they were—their derivation being forgotten, or ignored, or, 
as M, Biot insists on our believin الل بجو ل‎ 
‘series of twenty-seven or twenty-eight stellar groups, Serving as 
basis for a division of the ecliptic into the same number of por- 
Hons, قم‎ nearly equal as the unassisted eye could measure han 
—or, if sometimes considered unequal, made to 
another's inequalities—and regarded as suggest 
revolution and established to mark her progress from day to day 
through the sky. Itmay, moreover, be confidently maintained— 
both against Biot, who thinks that the series could not possibly 
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have assumed its present form if originally intended to mark the 
moon's daily motion, and against Weber, who holds that to 
mark out equal spaces traversed equidistant stars would neces- 
sarily have beet selected—that the system of asterisms is, in the 
main, as well suited as any that could be devised to just the 
de of defining the daily stages of the moon's revolution, 
or a people whose only instrament of observation was the eye, 
Suppose that such a people, having noticed the moon's nearly 
equable movement in a certain path through the heavens, and 
the completion of her revolution in twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
days, aud feeling the impulse to mark and define the stages of 
her progress, should set themselves to make choice of a means of 
definition among the stars through which she passed, what would 
they naturally demand in their selection? I answer: they 
would be likely to look for groups of stars, as conspicuous us 
the heavens could furnish in ho proper position, so equally dis- 
tributed that no considerable part of the series should vary from 
the average place required by a division of the path into nearly 
equal portions, and not too far removed in either direction from 
the ecliptic—and that is all. A soccession of single stars would 
not probably have been pitched upon by them; because, in the 
first place, single stars of any brilliancy, in the desired positions, 
are oman not to be found in the sky; and, in the second 
place, constellated groups are far more easily described, named, 
remembered, and recognized, Absolute equality of interval, 
again, could only be thought of in connection with a series of 
single stars, and would be neither attainable nor likely to be 
insisted open even then. If the moon's motion were quite 
equable, if she made her revolution in an even number of days, 
and never departed from the line of the ecliptic, we might eon- 
ceive the impulse to look for equidistant single stara sitoated im 
the ecliptic to be of considerable foree. But, in fact, there is 


the odd remnant of a part of hist Rowsts than twenty-seven, or | 


less than twenty-eight, which breaks up the apparent regularity 
of the moon's nightly movement, 86 hat in “hiy م‎ she 
is at & given time of night several degrees distant from where 
she was at the same time in the preceding revolution; moreover, 
her daily rate of motion varies quite notably, and this variation 
is cumulative, so that in one part of her revolution she is six or 
seven degrees behind, and, in another part, as much in advance 
of her mean pe nor are this retardation and acceleration, as 
in the case of the sun, constant in position, always taking place 
sensibly in the same part of the heavens ; on thes contrary, a5 
ber line of apsides revolves once in a little less than nine years, 
the variations of motion are rapidly shifting their ae 
the moon may be, in parts of her course, a whole asterism in 
advance of or behind the position she occupied in her revolu- 
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tion four anda half years before, when of precisely the same 
sidereal age, or just as long after passing the initial point of the 
sphere. Aguin, the moon revolves, not in the ecliptic, but in 
an orbit which is inclined to that circle a little more than five 
Jegrees, and the line of her nodes makes the circuit of the 
heavens once in about eighteen years: so that if, at any time, a 
line of stars had been selected just upon her path, she would 
pass them, nine years Inter, at distances ranging all the way 
uP to ten degrees, Finally, we must not leave out of account 
18 


fact that, during a considerable part of cach revolution, the © 


brilliancy of the moon's light is such as to obliterate entirely 
all but the brighter stars with which she comes closely in con- 
tact or near to which she passes, and the fuinter ones at a still 
greater distance; so that to mark her movement by such stars 
only as are to be found immediately along the ecliptic would be 
unpractical; they could seldom be seen when she was close upon 
them, and often not when she was still at a distance of one or 
two asterisms to the eastward or westward. All the conditiona, 
then, which would postulate a choice of single stars, or of stars or 
groups separated by وعم‎ equal intervals, or confined to the 
Immediate الم‎ of the écliptic, are so entirely wanting, that 
no @ priort probability of the construction of such a series can 
be claimed; its existence in any nation could only be established 
by direct and unequivocal evidence—which has been shown 
above to be undiscovered as yet on Indian ground. 

My view of the Hindu asterisms is accordingly in nearly all 
essential respects the same with that expressed in the notes on 
the Sirya-Siddhanta: that they are, from the very beginning of 
their traceable history in India, a series of groups of stars, so pre- 
vailingly correspondent with those which are laid down by the 
Jater astronomical text-books as to be, notwithstanding one or 
two more or less distinctly traceable alterations, identically the 
game system; that they were looked upon as having been se- 
ected, for their number, their distribution, and their nearness 
to the moon's track, in order to mark the progress of that lu- 
minary along or near the ecliptic, distinguishing the portions of 
the heavens which she successively traversed; that under them 
the planetary path was regarded as subdivided into twenty-seven 


equal portions, yet by the eye alone, and without any of that 
eck ge g HANS which are given by the habit of obsery- 


ing with astronomical instruments; that when, finally, a new 





when the moon had been reduced in significance to one of a 
class of alanetary bodies, all whose movements were capable of 
being predicted, and their places at any given time determined; 
whea EAE coed Cree Wah لجح‎ ther had been made the 
subject of astrological speculation, and the calculation of them 
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more exact astronomy had been brought in from the West, . 
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taught by an elaborate system of rules—that then the need was 
felt of treating in the same manner these star-groups, which had 
so long been the object of the Hinda astronomers’ peculiar atten- 
tion and veneration; that thereupon a selection was made of one 
star in each group, to represent the group in the caleulation of 
conjanction, and hence to be ealled its junction-star: and that 
the position of the stars chosen was in such manner defined by 
astronomical codrdinates as to render the calculation possible, 
The time at which this definition was made is the one date 
which is more certain than any other in the history of Hindu 
astronomy; the evidence presented at the end of our note to 
verses 2-9 of the eighth chapter of the Sirya-Siddhanta will 
satisfy any one that it must have been not very far from A. D, 
500. If there was any earlier definition, reckoned from another 
equinox, for which this one, recorded with nnimportant varia 
tions in all the astronomical text-books, is a later substitution, 
no trace of it is known to have been discovered; nothing gives 
us reason to believe that it ever existed, 

Ishall now proceed to answer in detail some of the objections 
which M. Biot سير‎ ‘inst this view—or rather, against the 
view which he aisumed to be held by those Indianists who did 
not implicitly adopt his theory: for I do not find that he com 
prehended, as certainly he did not attempt to state, precisely 
what was believed by those who did not believe with him, 


00 


That it implies, as he repeatedly aaserts, any mode of astromomi- 


eal observation which the ancient Hindus cannot be supposed to 


have known and put in practice, is pe pably not the case; it 
contemplates no aan of لتم 2 احا‎ which is not 
both possible and natural to all nations who have eyes and the 
poser and disposition to direct them toward the heavens. Foot- 

old can be won for this objection onl by an arbitrary and im- 
possible transfer of that definition of positions which was عمل‎ 
monstrably made five centuries after our era to the earliest period 
of the history of the institution in India, That the Hindus of 
the time of the Brahmanns did not deal in vikshepa and diruvaka, 
or distance from the ecliptic on a circle of declination and dis- 
tance of that circle on the ecliptic from the vernal equinox, will 
be readily granted. And yet it is by n> means clear that they 
ought not to have done so upon M. Biot's theory. He holds that 
this peculiar system of coirdinates is so distinctively Chinese 
in its character that it must have come directly from China into 
India, along with the “ancient nobshatras,” in connection with 
which it appears in the eighth chapter of the Sirya-Siddhanta; 
and he asserts that the restriction of its use to the nakshatras, 


and its inconsistency with the general modes of observation of 


the Hindus, em loyed in other cases, are plain proofs of jts for- 
eign origin. We must believe, then, that the tradition of this 
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method of definition was religiously retained in India through 
all the long centuries during which the Hindus never employed 
it, and did: hot even preserve the data which it had originally 
yielded; and that, five centuries after Christ, when they had 
received from another quarter a complete astronomical system, 
and had new means and modes of observation, they still coulc 

not prevail upon themselves to observe the naks/uiras otherwise 
than in the original Chinese manner, when they had to deter. 
mine their places anew to make them fit into the modern system! 
How very implausible, not to say untenable and absurd, this 
supposition is, need not be pointed out. But we are not left 
upon this point to the consideration of implausibilities alone. 
Biot's statements that the mode of definition in question is con- 
fined to the neksiatras, and that it differs from that usual in 
other cases, are so utterly the reverse of true, that I cannot at all 
understand how he could allow himself to put them forth. If he 
had taken the trouble to look at the very next passage in the 
Sirya-Siddhiinta (viii. 10-12) to that in which the junction-stars 
of the asterisms are located in the heavens, he would have found 
other fixed stars located in the same manner: they are but few, 
itis true; but that is because the Hinda astronomy was not cu- 
rious to concern itself with any others. For, again, if he had 
glanced through the whole treatise, he would have seen that it 
contains no trace of any other and different method of obtain- 
ing and defining positions by actual observation, The poo 
it is true, have not their places Inid down in this way, but it is 
for the reason that their situation is never to be determined by 


observation; it is obtainable by calculation from the data given | 


in the treatise, which does not contemplate such a Jack of faith 
in the astronomical student. as should send him to the heayens 


to test the correctness of his inspired text-book, But the gene- 


ral treatment of the two modes of ascertaining the positions of 
the heavenly bodies, and the nomenclatore spplied to them, are 
such as show that they were locked upon as concordant, and 
the nearest 7 pe to identity which the nature of the case 
permitted. The subject of the astronomical eotirdinates and 
their nomenclature is peculiar enough to justify a few words of 
explanation here. For “longitude” and “ Iatitude,” for “ri ‘ht 
ascension ‘and “declination,” strictly pening the Siirya-t 

dhanta and the other text-books of its class, مع‎ far as known to 
me, offer no equivalent terms, The right ascension of any 
point on the ecliptic, but only on the ecliptic, may be approxi- 
mately determined according to the methods of the treatise, by 
the awkward datum of the time occupied by the sign in whi 

the given point is situated in rising above the horizon “at 
Lank&.” i.e, at the equator (see Sirya-Siddhanta, iii, 42-49, 
and notes): it is used only in order to obtain the oblique ascen- 
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sion of the same point, and to determine what point of the 
ecliptic, at a given moment, is upon the meridian or at the hori- 
zon. Declination (apatrama, ‘removal’ from the equator) is 
also found only for the به كونب‎ Which is called the “circle of 
sdeclination” (upakramamandula, etc.). For the longitude of a 
planet, or its calcula sition in the ecliptic, we have no 
term whatever, but only the name of the planet itself: thus, per- 
forming certain operations, we have asa result ‘the planet,” 1. e., 
its longitude; we subtract Mars from Jupiter, to tind the dis- 
tance between them; we add six signs to the moon, to find the 
opposite point in the ecliptic, ete, ete. The technical language 
comes nearest to offering a deni ae for the term latitude: it em- 
ploys the word vitshepa, ‘throwing off, disjection,’ to designate 
that removal of a planet from the ecliptic which we call latitude, 
and which, in the Hindu view, is the distance to which the 
planet is thrown off from its proper track, the “circle of declina- 
tion,” by the influence residing in its node. 1304 مع‎ little is the 
true valde of this datum, and its peculiar character as measured 
upon a aga to the ecliptic, present to the Hindu’s mind, 
that we are taught, in order to find a planet's “corrected decli- 
nation” (or, as we should call it, its declination), to add this 
vikshepa directly to, or subtract it from, the apakrama, or the 
declination of the point on the ecliptic occupied by the planet 
in longitude, as if the two were homogeneous. With this inac 
curacy corresponds the fact that one of the codrdinates by which 
the positions of the junction-stars are defined, the distance from 
the ecliptic on a circle of declination, is also called simply vi- 
kshepa: it is not acknowledged to be in any such manner differ- 
ent from the actual latitude of the planets as to need to be called 
by adifferent name. The term employed to designate the other 
codrdinate likewise implies its homogencousness with the calou- 
lated longitude of the sng it is styled dhruva or dhruvaka, 
‘fixed, immovable:' whereas, namely, the planets are in con- 
stant revolution, ever changing their situation in the ecliptic, 
the junction-stars have their single “ fixed” place upon that 
circle, which, having been once stated, is thenceforth always 
employable in calculations involving the positions of the aster- 
isms.“ The conclusion which will be drawn from this exposi- 
tion by every unprejudiced person is, I am confident, that the 
courdinates m question wear no aspect of a Chinese or other 
foreign origin, bat, at most, only indicate by their character the 
‘style of observation by means of which the positions of the 
junction-stars' were determined, showing them to have been 


© This explanation jon of the term dhreva, as designating we polar E; itodes” 
“apparent longitude,” of a naksAatra, appears to me now so o وا مر د‎ 
trovertibly the true one, that I can only wonder that it did not suggest itself to us 
when engaged upon the Sdrya-Siddiuinta } | 
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found by means of a meridian-circle, or something of equiva- 
lent character. If, indeed, it could be proved that the اا‎ 
were unable to devise and put in execution such a method of 
observation as this—a method so feasible and natural, and 
adapting itself so well to the processes of calculation taught in 
the third chapter of the Sarya-Siddhinta—or that they could 
have learned it from no other than Chinese teachers, the ground 
taken by Biot might be less untenable; but this I cannot con- 
ceive to be possible: the Hindu astronomers of the third to’ the 
sixth centuries of our era, who had long been sitting at the feet 
of Greek science, were not dependent on a miraculously pre- 
served tradition of Chinese methods for the means of fixing the 
places of their asteriams. ظ‎ 

Biot_involyes himself and his readers_in a maze of diffi-‏ اه 
culties with regard to the interpretation of the how well-known‏ 


statement made in the Jyotisha, the earliest of extant Hinda 
astronomical treatises, which fixes the position of the solstices 
at the beginning of Aclesha and the middle of Cravishtha, نهنا‎ 
cause he will not open his eyes to see that the statement 1m- 
plies that division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal parts 
of which he has chosen to deny the antiquity. This implication 
admitted, the two points referred to are seen to be opposite to 
one another upon the ecliptic, and all difficulty vanishes. | 
The absence from the astronomical systems of the Siddhbiintas 
of any division of the ecliptic corresponding to the asterism 
Abhijit is still explained by Biot as owing to the disappearance 
of that division in the course of the tenth century, by the coin- 
cidence of the circles of declination of its junction-star and that 
of the next asterism. He takes no notice of the considerations 
which, in the notes to the Siirya-Siddb4nta, we had urged 
against the admissibility of such an explanation, and which I 
cannot but regurd now, as then, قم‎ entirely conclusive of its er- 
roneohsness. If they needed any farther aid to make them so, 
they have since found it from Weber, who shows that the omis- 
sion of Abhijit is much more frequent than its inclusion in the 
series, even bask to the very earliest traceable period of the his- 
ory of the nalsiatra system in India. ظ‎ 5 
_ have thus endeavored to show that the rectification of M. 
ee tee pensions of the nakshatra system deprives of all 
ground and value one main division of the evidence upon 
whieh he claims to have proved the non-originality of the sys- 
tem in India, and its derivation from the Chinese sien. Those 
who believe with him, however, will claim that the strength of 
his ee is not seriously shaken. He has still his stronghold 
of the Chinese astronomy; if he bas proved, by historical and 
scientific argument, that the stew are on institution of native 
growth, we shal! be foreed to the acknowledgment that, medi- 
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\ facts by such evidence, so he conceived himself justified @ fortior’ 
| 10 casting out as naught the doubts of a skeptical philologist 
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ately or immediately, they must have been the originals of the 
iaxshotras. It is necessary, then, to submit this second division 
of the argument to a brief examination, and to see whether it 
possesses Lhe cogency and conclusiveness which is claimed for it. 
In the peas مد لسك‎ of the subject presented in the notes 
to the Siirya-Siddhinta, we refrained from entering upon thia 
question at all: such a course is now no longer open, since, 
although I have made no original investigations bearing upon 
the points in discussion, I have before me, on the one hand, 
Weber's critical objections, contained in the first part of. his 
essay on the nabshatras, and, on the other hand, the new de- 
tailed exposition of the history of Chinese astronomy which 
was drawn up by M, Biot—partly, as he slates, in answer to our 
“expressed misgivings—and which he regarded as sufficient to 
satisfy our doubts: if these are nevertheless unremoved, it ia 
ee og upon قن‎ to state the grounds of our continued عمد‎ 
credulity, 

This pn oe of M. Biot’s argumentation also divides itself 
into two parts: the archwological and historical, founded on 
Chinese literar documents and records: and the scientific, 
founded. on calculation and the facts of astronomical science. 
To the former part, Weber, in the first of his two esanys, has 
brought up elaborate critical objections, maintaining that the 
sie, a8 A system of twenty-eight determinants, or fundamental 
Stars, are not traceable in the Chinese literature farther back 
than ie purnsy, about 250 13. C., and that, acco ling to its an- 
cient and original Chinese arrangement, the series begins, not 
with Mao or the Pleiades, og Biot everywhere reports it, but 
jwith Kio or Spica Virginis. Now, whether agreeing or dis- 
Agreeing with the objector in single points and matters of detail, 
‘few philologists, I think, will be inclined to deny these two 








Propositions: first, that Weber's criticisms are of no small fores, 
; 1د‎ aie, until refuted, be ded as seriously damaging Biot's 


argument; and second, that the latter, in his new exposition of 
the Chinese astronomy, presented in his last series of articles, 
has furnished no satislactory reply to them. Biot does not, in- 
deed, attempt to meet and repel hia adversary on the latter's own 


ground, nor was such a thing to be expected of him, consider- 


| ae his entirely different ا‎ and habitof mind. As Weber 


declined to meet him in the field of mathematical argument, 
ل‎ himself unequal to the encounter, and opposin 
le disbelief in the possibility of proving historioal 


Hed against his own positive scientific arguments, and 
lites which to him seemed derivable free the gen 
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presented anew the same view of that history which he had 
given twenty years earlier, with no new fact or argument of any 
importance, and was content to rest his case upon it. But one 
who looks with a less partial and interested eye upon the expo- 
sition will be slow to draw from it any confident conclusion in 
favor of the antiquity of the system of determinant stars. If 
the witness of the Chen-li be ruled out, as of too questionable 
value to be relied upon, in view of the suspicious character and 
history of that work, Biot's whole argument is mainly reducible 
to this: the Chinese people are so fixed and unchangeable in their 
ways, they have so constantly made astronomy and the regula- 
tion of the calendar a matter of prime importance, even laying 
stress upon it asa political institution, and it is مق‎ interwoven 
with their immemorial religious rites and observances, that—the 
system of the siew, so essential an clement of their later science, 
must have been of primeval antiquity among them. Now this 
is a conclusion which the argument ia palpably too weak to sus- 
tain; we may believe all that M. Biot claims in favor of the an- 
tiquity of astronomical observation 0 the Chinese, without 
0 that their science started in full possession of all the 
methods and appliances which it is found to use in later times. 
It is nowhere made to appear that the ‘scientific results reached, 
or the religious ceremonies described, are either dependent upon, 
or intimately connected with, the employment of a certain num- 
ber and series of fundamental stars. This Inst is only an ele- 
ment in the methods of observation made use of, a practical 
detail, and I see not why it might not have been introduced at 
any time without derogation to the fixity of Chinese political 
and religious institutions, Biot claims that the series was ex- 
لفل نور‎ from twenty-four to twenty-eight about 1100 B.C., after 
having subsisted for twelve centuries in its simpler form. If 


the primeval and unchangeable institutions of China could bear | 


such a shock as this, we might trust them to endure the still 
Regt one of the introduction of the whole system at a later 


Jate than M. Biot thinks could be allowed. They were not so 


unalterable as not to yield to the powerful influence of Euro- 
pean science, represented by the Jesuit missionaries: these 

earned and adroit men succeeded in introducing Western modes 
of observation, and revolutionizing the construction of the Chi- 
_ nese calendar, only a century or two ago; but M. Biot points 
out no revolution in ritea and ceremonies as Accompanying a 
change compared with which the adoption of a series of funda- 
mental stars whereby to note meridian transits is os nothing. 
As ote the appearance of the نعم‎ in the Shi-King and the 
Sha-King, I am entirely of the opinion of Weber: that the 
mention in those works of stars or constellations which in part 







bear the same names with some of the defining-stars of the later 
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system, and in - are identified with others of them by the 
commentators, not in the least prove the subsistence of the 
at the time; it only proves that the Chinese, industrious 
.- ماحم‎ of the heavens as they seem to have been from a ve 
early period, had already noticed and named some or all of the 
stars and constellations in the neighborhood of the ecliptic which 


are afterwards found to form a part of the series of the steti, 


=——— 


١ The exhortation of the mythical emperor Yao to bis court- 


astronomers to walk forth m four different directions, and ob- 
serve the equinoxes and solstices, ia too obviously and grossly 
apocryphal to be seriously regarded. Ido not, indeed, find of 
much account the difficulty which Weber puts in the front rank: 
namely, that the stars indicated as to be observed for the fixa- 
tion of the points in question are not the stars at which those 
points are severally situated, but lie in ench ease ninety degrees 
eastward of them: we may, I should think, admit without sora- 
ple the explanation of the commentators, that the four stars 
mentioned are to be observed in the meridian when the point 
which each should mark is in the horizon, at sunset: we cannot, 
indeed, well suppose that the anthor of the imperial mandate 
meant anything else: but that the sage emperor should have 
overlooked the two important facts that meridian transits are 
not observable when the sun is on the horizon (unless with the 
aid of a as of which he says nothing), and that the stars 
mentioned would not in all the four cases be upon the meridian 
at the setting of the sun in the equinoxes and solstices, is much 
less likely than that the later historian who put the words into bis 
mouth should have been oblivious of them. The ip Seng 
sion derivable with any confidence from the record is that tradi. 
tion or retrospective calculation had fixed with apr roximative 
correctness the positions of the equinoxes and solstices at the 
period assigned as that of the reign of Yao. 

_ If the documentary part of M. Biot's argument is thus found 
unsatisfactory and inconclusive, let us see how the case stands 
with the scientific part, And here 1 would first remark that 
Prof. Weber, in my opinion, was more distrustful of his ability 
and right to enter a5 a critic into this department also, than he 
سد‎ to be. There is no such peculiar character attaching to 
astronomical evidence upon historical points as should deny to 
& man of sense, learning, and critical judgment, the capacity of 
forming a competent opinion upon its coxency. It is not for 
the philologist to dispute the methods and formulas of the ase 
tr ér, and assume to reject his actual scientific results; but 
he may he as well qualified as the other, in a host of cases, and 
he ia likely often to be much better else to decide what is 
0 and what is not proved by the results attained. “Few 
fallacies are of more frequent application, or have wrought more 
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mischief, than that expressed in the proverb “figures cannot 
lie:" in a certain sense it is true enough; but there is no false- 
hood or absurdity so great that it may not be same backed 
opiend supported by a great deal of multiplication and division 
of irreproachable accuracy. And it does the highest credit to | 
the candor and fairness of M. Biot that he has set forth with | 
such admirable clearness the whole ground-work and detail of © 
hig astronomical evidence as to put it in the power of persons 
not possessing the thousandth part of his scientific knowledge ١ 
to follow the steps of his argument, and form an ite ay oe 
judgment respecting their connection and tendency. He has, 
in the first place, determined, by means entirely within his com- | 
petency, that at the period to which Cheu-kong is assigned, or | 
1100 5. 0, the equinoxes and solstices occupied certaim posi- | 
tions in the ecliptic, nearly coinciding with the determinants of | 
the four عمد‎ named Oci (85 Arietis), Lieu (¢ Hydra), Ti ه)‎ Li- 
bre), and Nii (« Aquarii), their distances from those stars rang- 
ing only from عد يعات‎ of a degree to a little over three degrees. 

‘hen, however, he goes on to claim that Cheu-kong, on account 
of the coincidence thus pointed out, added these four stara to 
the system of the sie as it existed before his time, thus raising ; 
it from twenty-four to twenty-eight members, we who areun- - | 5 
versed in_astronomy have judgn 









the addition, we should accept M. Biot’s calculation as a satis- 
factory and sufficient confirmation of it, But nothing of the 
kind is to be found. That the later Chinese, after the Christian 
era, report Cheu-kong.as having observed the winter solstice in 
the second degree of Nii, is nothing to the point Supposing 
him actually to haye made the observation reported, the fact 
would not even prove that he knew the system of sieu, since the 
Inter astronomers, to whom the system was familiar, would nat- 
urally state the observation in that way, however it might have 
been originally described; far less would it be any indication 





that he went on to increase in consequence the number of the 
بعرم‎ on the contrary, we might reasonably expect to find, along a 
with the tradition of the observation, the tradition of مع‎ import- : 
ant a change resulting from it. That, in a series of twenty-tight | 
stars distributed about the contour of the heavens, four 


should be at a distance of about ninety degrees from each other, 
so that, when a solstice pretty closely coincided with one of 
them, the opposite solstice and the equinoxes should ia! ap- 
proach the others, does not seem so very strange as to forbid 
us to believe that all the four udenh have been old constituents 
of the series. If the origin of the system is that which all 
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those who disagree in opinion with M. Biot claim it to be, the 
gronps inclnding these four Chinese determinants are entirely 
in place, and could not well have been passed over in making 
the selection of the asterisms, This is especially true of Ti, 
the southernmost of the two bright stars «and م‎ Librw, the 
most conspicuous constellation situated upon or near the ecliptic 
between Spica and Antares. If M. Biot's explanation of the 
selection of the other twenty-four determinanta rested upon an 
impregnable foundation, and absolutely excluded these four, so 
that we were compelled to cast about us to see where they could 
have come from, the suggestion that Cheu-kong put them in for 
the reason assigned would be very welcome; but, in the absence 
of other corroborating evidence or favoring probabilities, we 
are both authorized and required to demand clear and unequiv- 
ocal testimony from this quarter. The twenty-four stars consti- 
tating the original system are by M. Biot, as is well known to 
all wi aie tend occasion to pay any attention to this subject, 
held to have been selected by the Chinese about 2357 B.C., 
upon two grounds: their proximity to the equator of the period, 
and the near correspondence of their circles of declination with 
those of etd sees circumpolar stars. ‘The Chinese of a still 
earlier period, Biot would have us believe, had been in the habit 
of particularly observing the ملسي‎ ee stars, of noting their 
transits across the meridian, and of comparing therewith the 
transits of other stars. In the gradual improvement of their 
a0 





processes, they hit upon the plan of taking t ظ‎ ental 
stars nearer to the equatin, for the sake ab sega facility and 
accuracy of observation; bat they were still so far under the 
dominion of their former method that they made choice of such 
new stars as were virtual representatives of the old ones, stand- 
ing upon nearly the same cireles of declination. It is her 

again, first to be noted that all this is pure hypothesis on the” 
part of M. Biot, and not in the least founded upon any record 
or tradition in the Chinese literature. No Chinese author has 
been shown to attempt to give the time or the manner of the 
first establishment of the series of siew, or to explain the motives 
of their selection. Henee, as before, we cannot help demand- 
ing a higher degree of force and cogency in the internal evi- 
dence than if it were brought in merely as auxiliary to docu- 
mentary evidence. I¢ needs more unequivocal proof to establish 
a theory fabricated in Paris in A. 1: 1840 as to the reasons of 
work performed in Lo-yang more than four thousand years ago, 
than would suffice to give credibility to an account of the matter 
which those who performed the work appeared to have them- 
selves handed down to the after world, And, for my own part, 
having begun to examine the alleged proofs with 4 prepossession 
in their favor, and having been long conscious of a struggle 
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against my doubts and misgivings, I must say that I now con- 
sider them totally insufficient, In the first place, as regards the 
proximity of the determinants to the equator: one has only to 
ook at the table of cotrdinates of the whole system for B.C. 
2857, given in Biot’s first series of articles and repeated in his 
last series, and to cast his eye down along the column of declina- 
tions, to be startled by meeting with distances from the equator 
rising as high as over twenty degrees. In fact, the average of 
the declination of the determinants is nearly nine degrees (8° 62’), 
while that of their latitude, or distance from the ecliptic, is only 
a little over ten degrees (10° 12"). This difference is. obviously 
too small to serve as the foundation of any convincing argument 
for their selection with reference to the equator, especially when 
the different requirements in the two cases are considered: those 
who had to choose along the fixed line of the equinoctial circle, 
and were willing to go as low as stars of the fifth magnitude in 
their choice, should have managed to attain a very much nearer 
average vicinity than those who, as has been pointed out above, 
had to look for conspicuous groupe, and did not feel bound to 
the immediate الا‎ of the ecliptic. Moreover, if for 
the three stars (« and v' Hydre, and « Crateris) which are pecu- 
liar to the Chinese system, and apparently variations from the 
original, be substitated those which there is good reason to re- 
gard as having belonged to the latter (a, +, and # Leonis), the 
relation is inverted ; the principal stara of the original asterisma 
average nearer to the wa ee than do the Chinese seu to the 
equator of B.C. 2857. Even the Hindu june on-stars, despite 
the introduction among them of such remote Stars as those of 
the Lyre, the Eagle, and the Dolphin, average but twelve de- 

rees and a half from the ecliptic. .A like conclusion may be 
rawn from a simple ocular examination of our stellar chart 
showing the positions and relations of the three systems of as- 


*terigma, given in the notes to the Sirya-Siddbdnota, and upon 


which the position of the equator of B,C. 2357 is accurately 
laid down. The first three members of the eens indeed, follow 
nite closely that circle; but the next three still more notably 
disregard it. With the seventeenth member, again, begins a 
line of stars following a course of its own, far southward of the 
equator, which it does not approach at all nearly until the 
pec | area is reached; from that point to the end, the 
coincidence is tolerably close. The whole strength of Biot's 
argument evidently lies in the position of the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth members, which are those referred to above as ne ot) 
parent deviations from the original series: were it not for these 
three, I greatly doubt whether M. Biot himeelf would ever have 
t of the equator of 8. 0, 2857 و غم‎ factor in his hypothe- 
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momentous a conclusion, especially considering their doubtful 
character, and the possibility and plausibility of the conjecture 
that they may have been substituted for the more ancient aster- 
isms by the Chinese, at a vastly later date than B.C. 2857, for 
reasons of their own—as on account of their forming a more 
natural line of transition from the seventh sew to the eleventh, 
and approaching much more nearly to the equator of that later 
time also when «a borrowed: system of lunar asterisms. was con- 
verted into a series of right-sscensional fundamental stars. 

We come next to consider the other motive of selection, the 
correspondence of the بع‎ in right ascension with the circum- 

dlar stars. The best way, doubtless, to test and judge the 
validity of M. Biot's conclusions upon this point will be to ex- 
amine in detail a sample of his reasonings. They are given in 
one of the tables* which form part of his earliest series of arti- 
cles. He begins with the division Hiii, marked by م‎ Aquarn, 
for the reason that it is nearest to the winter solstice, the point 
which the Chinese have long been most solicitous to fix, and 
upon the determination of which they have based their calen- 
dar. The division Hiii comprehends ten degrees of right ascen- 
sion; its determinative does not at all closely agree with the 
solstice, but is (as is also pointed out in Biot’s last articles) nearly 
seven degrees from it: the division also includes the inferior 
transits of the two bright circumpolars 7 and ل‎ Urem Majoris, 
but its limits by no means تمتو جر‎ them; the one is six 
and a half, and the other seven and a half degrees distant from 
its commencement, If any ground is here to be discovered fo 
the selection of م8‎ Aquarii os the limiting star of the steu—it 
having at the same time nearly fifteen degrees of south declina- 
tion —L at least, am entirely unable to find it. The determin- 
ant of the next station, Goei, is @ Aquarii; itis nearly three عمل‎ 
grees east of the circle of declination of ل‎ Urs Majoris, which we 
are taught to regard os having determined. its sele 
southern declination is thirteen degrees; the station extends 
almost nineteen degrees, to the circle of « Ura: Majoris, This 
is held to have fixed the choice of the next determinant, Che, 
or م‎ Pegasi, and the coincidence of the two stars in. right ascen- 
sion is this time as close as could be desired. Biot brings also 
into connection with Che the inferior passages of 42 and 184 
Draconis; one hardly sees why, the stars being so small as to 
be almost invisible to the naked eye, distant two and five de 
grees respectively in right ascension from the determinant, and 
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having less than two degrees of polar distance. The limiting 
star of the next siew, Py, is 7 Pegasi; it was chosen, we are to 
believe, on account of its relation to the superior transit of 
2 Ursw Minoris, and the inferior of § Ursw Majoris. The inter- 
val between these two transits is six degrees, and is nearly 
halved by the circle of declination of the determinant, which 1s 
two a from the one, and four from the other. Here, 
urain, the plausibility of the argument is of the very faintest 

aracter: if the relation of the determinant to the cireumpolars 
is to be one of such laxity and variability, if the cirele of decli- 
nation of the former is sometimes to coincide nearly with that 
of one of the latter, sometimes to fall midway between two of 
them, and sometimes to beso fixed that the mew shall contain 
them, itis obviously easy to:find reasons for the selection of a 
good part of any possible system of limiting stars; there will 
only now and then present itself an unmanageable case, resist- 
ing all attempts at explanation. Such a one is very near occur: 
ring at this point, For M. Biot is not a little doubtful as to how 
he is to necount for the choice of ؟‎ Andromedm as determin- 
ant of the next station, Koei, and the consequent limitation of 
the station Py to nine degrees, The suggestion that it was for 
the purpose of shutting up the passages of م‎ and بج‎ above re- 
ferred to, within « narrow space, fails to satisly his mind, and 
with the beat reason. He is also not content with the agreement 
of t Andromedm in right ascension, within two degrees, with 
5a Urse Minoris, On the whole, he thinks it most likely that 
the intention was to mark the point situated forty-five degrees 
from the solstice, a point whichyis hit within two degrees and 
two thirds by the selection of the limiting star Kost, The next 
determinant, م‎ Arietis, introducing the mansion Leu, actually 
agrees very closely in right ascension with « Ursm Minoris, our 
present pole-star, but then twenty-five degrees from the pole: 
yet M: Biot hardly seems to lay so much stress on this coinci- 

nee as on the fact that 10: Draconis, a star of the fifth magni- 
tude, and less than two eee: from the pole, had erossed the 
meridian a little more than three degrees earlier. The following 
station, Oci, is marked by 85 Arietis, or a Musemw, which has no 

ation to any circumpolars, and is regarded by’ M. Biot as added 
to the system by Chenu-kong, 1100 B.C, in the manner already 
related. ‘The mansion Mao has as its determinative 7 Tauri, 
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marks the equinox of B.C, 2357, and is therefore made by Biot 
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farther eastward, and so much more distant from the transit in 
question. But between the circles of declination of « Draconis 
and ¢ Tauri itself ts an interval of four and a third degrees, so 
that ل‎ or y, we should think, ought to have been taken instead 
of ره‎ either of them answering better the required pa ose. If 
it be objected that « Draconis: was but two and a hal ne Hine 
from the pole, and that hence the Chinese might easily have 
blundered a few degrees in referring its transit to the equator, 
I should willingly admit the force of the objection, but should 
claim, in addition, that it might also have excused the selection 
of Aldebaran itself; and farther, that this whole supposition of 
close observations made by the Chinese, twenty-five hundred 
years before Christ, upon the transits of stars situated but a de- 
gree or two from the pole, and of their determination of equato- 
rial stations thereby, 1s void of any tolerable plausibility. The 
length of the station Pi, marked by « Tauri, is eighteen degrees, 
owing, Biot thinks, to the absence of any remarkable transit of 
circumpolars, Next we come to a perfect nest of difficulties. 
We have two narrow stations, Tse and Tsan, which together 
occupy only a little more than six degrees of right ascension, 
followed by a third, Tsing, which includes the great space of 
over thirty degrees. The determinant of the first TMInsiON, 
4 Orionis,1s pretty near the equator, but that of the second, 
3ق‎ Orionis, is thirteen and » half degrees to the south of that 
line, and that of the third, م‎ Geminorum, is more than twelve 
degrees in the other direction from it. Here, one would think, 
is an opportunity for our astronomer's mode of explanation to 
display its power and value: if it can furnish a satisfactory عع‎ 
count of so anomalous a condition of things as this, we can 
hardly avoid acknowledging that it is well-founded, and worthy 
of credence. But it ean do no such thing; it breaks down en- 
tirely, and has not a single reasonable word to say for itself. 
The only creumpolar transit which has any relation to the tran- 
sits of the three limiting stars Tse, Tsan, and Tsing, is that of 
» Dracomis, of the third magnitude, and eight degrees from the 
‘pole, and M. Biot, with the frankness and faith which one 
cannot but constantly admire throughout his whole exposition, 
confesses that it Hing in the ancient Chinese catalogues no distinet- 
ive appellation, showing that any particular attention was ever 
paid it. Nevertheless, he thinks the mansion Tse, of leas than 
three degrees, may have been established to “include” it—it 
makes ita transit within half a degree of the termination of the 
siation—and that the mansion Tsan, of about three and a half 
degrees, may have been established to “include” its transit at @ 
somewhat earlier period, when its cirele of declination reached 
the equator farther eastward! As to the choice of « Gemino- 
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which justifies it, anf he also records his wonder at the selec- 
tion of the two preceding determinants, when brilliant stars in 
Orion were to be had for the oe This scantiness of circum- 
polar relations as justification of the three crowded determina- 
tives Tse, Tzan, and Tsing, is set in still stronger light by con- 
trast with the one next following, #Cancri. Any good reason 
for the choice of this particular star aa western limit of the man- 
sion Kuei M. Biot finds it “impossible to conceive,” since the 
magnitude of the star is but fifth to sixth, so that it is hardly die- 
cernible by the naked eye, and since it is also twenty degrees 
and a half from the equator of B.C. 2857; but the position of 
its circle of declination, and the extreme length of the station 
Tsing, he regards os altogether justified by reference to the supe- 
rior transits of « and 8 Ura» Majoris, which had to be waited 
for before the station could be closed. But, by his own account, 
the interval in right aseension between these two stars is more 
than eleven and a half degrees, and the circle of declination of 
the limiting star of Kuei, in order to apply to them both, is 
compelled to fall nearly midway between herbs or about seven 
degrees to the sable of the one, and five degrees to the weat- 
ward of the other. We see, then, that, in order to save the 
credit of M. Biot's hypothesis, we shall be obliged to allow that 
the faint and undistinguished star x Draconis could give locality 
to two or three determinatives, and fix the limits of as many 
mansions, while the brilliant « and / of the Great Bear, two of the 
most conspicuous of the circumpolars, and differing near twelve 
degrees in right ascension, could be represented at the equa- 
tor by but a.single star, and that one nearly invisible, and over 
twenty degrees from the equator! I am persuaded that the ma- 
jority of unprejudived critics will think, with me, that a theory 
which can only be retained at the cost of such violent assump- 
tions as'this had better itself be abandoned. But it must not 
ail to be noted farther that the circle of declination of قم‎ Urse 
Majoris is within less than two degrees of that of 0 Hydre, the 
determinative of the next station, Lieu, and their agreement is 
pointed aa M. Biot, and left to be alternatively regarded 
as the ground of selection of the latter star: he forgetting for 
the time that this is one of the four which he had already 
shown to have been added to the system by Chen-kong, more 
than twelve centuries later. So that the determinant of the 
station Lieu, which had once been Me gob by scientific evi- 
dence” to be of Cheu-kong's choice, is here exhibited as having 
had a notably better claim to selection by Yao himself than was 
possessed upon the average by the twenty-four stars actually 
singled out by that sage emperor. — | 

: ry to push our examination farther. We 
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mistakably subversive of M. Biot’s theorf™as that which is far- 
nished us by the discussion of its application to these last few 
members of the system of siew, but we should also meet with 
nothing more unequivocal in its favor. He who, after a carefal 
survey of the whole exposition, can think that we have “ posi- 
tive scientific evidence” to the effect that the emperor Yao se- 
lected twenty-four of the twenty-eight sien in the twenty-fourth 
centary before Christ, and that Cheu-kong added the other four, 
thirteen centuries later, must estimate in a very peculiar manner 
the nature of scientific evidence and its application to the solu- 
tion of historical questions, I do not hesitate to express my 
utter want of faith in the whole argument. In my view, what 
M. Biot has done may fairly be described as follows: he has re- 
duced the seu from twenty-eight to twenty-four by an arbitrary 
excision, and relegation to a later period, of four of their num- 
ber; he has set up a list of nineteen circampolar stars, whose 
upper and lower transits he assumes to have been observed with 
special care by the ancient Chinese, althongh he confesses that 
In Some cases i can find no documentary evidence of the fact, 
and although several of them are so close to the pole that their 
observation in such ancient times, with such means as could be 
then applied, is in the highest degree questionable: these nine- 
teen stars give him thirty-eight transits: he has then forced the 
twenty-four limiting-stars into an artificial and imaginary rela- 
tion to the thirty-eight transits, by allowing the former to have 
bee established. sometimes for 7 purpose of coinciding with, 
sometimes for the purpose of including, the latter; leaving, 
after all, some of the most important unrepresented b 
nett, and having to confess that some of ‘the sieu find no sufi 
cient explanation in the transits. There are, indeed, a few 
comparison, and these, beyond all question, suggested io M. 
Biot his ingenious and separa bYpcabets but Fa he no 
more than may with entire plausibility be supposed the result 
of chance, and are utterly insufficient to convert the hypothesis 
into an acceptable and credible explanation. 

But if M. Biot’s attempt to establish and account for the origin 
of the series of siew in its present form at the remote date of the 
emperor Yao be deemed a failure, and if the essential identity 
of the Chinese sizu, the Hindu naksAairas, and the Arab mange | 
be conceded—a concession to which, I should think, no objec- 
tion of any significance can be opposed—then it cannot be rea- 
sonably doubted that the system originally had that form and 
intent which we find it still to possess in Arabia and India: it 
was a series of stellar groups equably distributed along the 
ecliptic, and selected for the purpose of approximately marking 
the daily progress of the moon—thus constituting to all intents. 
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and purposes a true Iunar zodiac; which, however, like the soli- 
lunar zodiac of twelve signs, was equally applicable, and more 
or less from an early time applied, to observation of the move- 
ments of the other planets, and to all the purposes of a general 
stellar division of the heavens. ‘The question still admits of 
being mooted, by those who are jealous for the honor of China 
as the firat home of the system, whether the Chinese may not 
lave devised it and communicated it to other peoples in this its 
original form: but there can hardly remain a doubt that the 
shape which it now wears in China is the result of an alteration, 
made some time later than its origination or its reception from 
abroad, Evidence may perhaps yet be found in the Chinese au- 
thorities, to the effect that the names of the sieu were first used 
to indicate constellations rather than single stars. Biot himself 
gives us a valuable hint in this direction. At the foot of his sec- 
ond table, in the article of April 1840 (pp. 72-3 of the separate 
impression), he gives the meaning of some of the sie names, and 
nearly all of them would fit groups better than. single stars, 
while one case is a very plain one: Pi, the name of the seconc 
determinant, « Tauri, he tells us, means ‘a thread or string’ ie 
fet), “ which is the figurative designation of the Hyades.” In 
iew of the Indian and Arabian aspects of the system, it would 
be, I should think, very dangerous to assume that, when we 
find in an early Chinese author the name of a sien, only the 
single star which the later astronomers know by that name can 
be meant, or even that the division of the heavens, where one is 
implied, is to be reckoned from star to star, and not, as in the 
other two systems, by simple proximity to the group named, 

It deserves to be farther remarked, that the conversion of a 
series of groups into one of single stars used as determinatives 
or fundamental stars is vastly easier to explain than the reverse,” 
The former would naturally accompany the development of the 
Chinese astronomy into a more scientific form, and the intro- 
duction of new and more exact modes of observation. Wa 
should only have to suppose that the Chinese, after having 
for a time observed the movements of the moon and other 
the eye alone or chiefly, and with geference to the 
asterismal groups, so far perfected their methot and. 9p I 
as to employ the meridian circle or its equivalent wit 
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former and familiar groups. Such a change is closely analogous 
to what might have taken place also in India, if the Hindus 
had been willing to forget the old astrological significance of 
their nakshatras, or if the new device of the yoga or momentary 
conjunction had so recommended itself to them as to crowd out 
aud replace the former superstition; the junction-stars might 
then have assumed the significance of the older groups, and the 
latter have been Jost from use, and finally from remembrance. _ 
It is, of course, impossible to restore with certainty the primi- 
tive form of the system of lunar asterisms, We may, how- 
ever, make a tolerable approximation toward such a restora- 
tion by comparing together the three best known representa- 
tives of the system, and assuming that, wherever two of them 
agree and the third Ser found to differ, the latter has varied 
from the original, which has been preserved unchanged by the 
two others, This assumption has an evident plausibility, عله‎ 
though it can by no means be relied on as infallible: it could 
be proved in a great degree fallacious or unreliable only by 
showing that one of the three systems had been derived from 
another through the medium of the third: and this, in my view, 
is neither demonstrated nor plausibly to be presumed. TI pre- 
sent upon the opposite page the results of a comparison of the 
kind suggested, adding a statement of the cases in which either 
system appears to have varied from the original norm, and also, 
in brackets, the member of each group selected by the Chinese 
as limiting star of a siew, in their conversion of the series into 
a acheme of fundamental stars. | 
Only one member of the series, it will be noted, a hin to 
be marked as wholly doubtful; namely, the fourth: with respect 
to this the three forms of the ee are irreconcilably discord- 
ant, although in a manner which seems to indicate that the origi- 
nal locality of the asterism was ptobably in Orion. We cannot, 
indeed, but wonder at the original construction or present con. 
dition of the system as repards its third, fourth, and filth mem- 
“bers. In locating the third in the head of Orion, the construc- 
tors appear plainly to have neglected a group which was offered 
them as the nagural and most eligible successor of the Hyades; 
namely, م‎ and = Tauri, the ti the Bull’s horns: it is, in my 
view, the only ease in which we have reason to find serious 
fault with their selection, And the neglect by the Chinese of 
the brilliant Twins, properly constituting the filth asterism, with 
their substitution of « star which chances to be contained in the 
group to which the Arabs have apparently shifted their preced- 
ing, or fourth, asterism, is quite puzzling, The primitive place 
of the twenty-sixth member is also less confidently determinable 
were to be wished. I cannot but conjecture, however, that 
the Hindus may have shifted their asterism (Revati) at 
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point to the ecliptic at the time when they changed the com- 
mencement of the series from Krttikd to Acvini, and gave such 
an immense cosmical importance to the new initial point of the 
sphere: they might well enough feel desirous to fix this grand 
starting-point to the sense by a star situated directly upon it or 
in its immediate vicinity. 
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The other Hindu variations—except the strange and problem- 
atical one to 4 Aquarii, at the twenty-third etation—are evidently 
made in order to bring in conspicuous constellations from the 
north, and they are the greatest violations which have anywhere 
been committed of the proper design and spirit of the system. 
The Arab mandzil show the fewest departures from. the primi- 
tive form, and these are attempted improvements, inspired by 
the original governing idea, the selection of groups nearly bor- 
dering upon the و‎ The knotty and troublesome point of 
the third, fourth, and fifth members, the Arabs have dealt with 
more successfully than either of the other possessors of the serica, 
Except at this point, the only Chinese variations consist in the 
transfer of the eighth, ninth, and tenth asterisms to a sittiation 
farther south—a transfer of which note has been taken, and a 
conjectural explanation offered, in an earlier paragraph. 


_ We come now to consider more particularly the views of 
Prof Weber. This distinguished scholar, not content with re- 
fusing belief to M. Biot's theory, that the Hindu nakshatras are 
an adaptation of the Chinese نعم‎ holds as demonstrable, and 
attempts to prove, that the sicu, along with the mandeil of the 
Arabs, are directly derived from the nakshatras—the other two 
peoples having a8 ae imported from India, and applied to 
their own uses, with slight alterations, an institution -Hinda 
origin. While fully ouledein ١ the very great value of 
Prof. Weber's essays—a value w ioe in but a slight degree 
dependent upon their liscussion of the question of Origin ; 
since, along with the criticism of the Chinese authorities, already 
referred to, they offer us an almost exhaustive collection of ma- 
terials for the study of the aspects and applications of the Hindu 
system in the earliest period of its history: a service for which 
we cannot be too grateful—I yet am unable to agree with him 
respecting this particular point, or to admit the force and perti- 
nence of the arguments upon. which he founds his opinion, I 
shall accordingly proceed to set forth the grounds of my dissent, 

The whole strength of Weber's position lies in this thesis: 





that the Hindu nakshatra system has been a greatly and vari- 


ously changing one, passing through a series of diverse forms; 


and that the Chinese and Arab systems represent one of its 


latest developments. If this is not proved, nothing is proved, 
and Weber's reasonings leave the اتسنا‎ of oFigin, op ee 
found it, unsolved. But, far from regarding it as proved, I ‘iD 
not think that he has made out even a tolerable case in its favor, 
In the first place, his whole discussion is underlaid, as has 

n already pointed out, by the assumption that the naksja- - 


٠ tras have the same character and use which we see in the Chi- 


nese sieu> that is to say, that they are virtually single stars, 
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serving to mark out in the heavens and give name to intervals 
which are reckoned from one star to the next. If such an as- 
sumption be allowed, it can hardly be denied that the Indian 
system has undergone essential variations; variations the more 
strange, as they are to be found not only in different authorities, 
but evep in different parts of the same authority. The Sfirya- 
Siddhbanta, in its second chapter, gives to the twenty-seven nak- 
shatras twenty-seven equal portions of the ecliptic; if these por- 
tions were taken from one group to the next, they imply 2 series 
of nakshatras very different from those whose junction-stars are 
مع‎ minutely defined by the same Siddhinta in its eighth chapter. 
So also, if Garga and Brahmagupta have chosen to assign only 
to fifteen nakshatras equal twenty-seventh portions of the circle, 
while to six they give a portion and a half, and to six only a 
half pate they must have recognized a still different series, 
which no one has yet pointed out, or is likely ever to find. 
The same may be said of Vaniha-mihira’s definition of the mode 
of the moon's entrance into a nakihatra—that, in some cases, 
the 0 junction precedes the actual, or the reverse: what- 
ever this may mean, it is obviously inconsistent with any divis- 
ion of which the boundaries shoule be determined, in the man- 





ner assumed by Weber, by the familiar constellations which we 


hira define the positions of the junction-stars in the same manner 
as the Siirya-Siddhdnta, and use the same names for the different 
members of the two conflicting systems. It is almost superfiu- 
ous, after this, to go back to the Brihmanas for evidence to the 
same effect. When, in their mock-legendary narratives, they 
relate how king Soma (the moon)—much to his disgust, and 
after pers Attempts to avoid the disagreeable necessity, even 
by the breach of a promise solemnly given—has to pledge him- 
self henceforth to dwell equally in succession with afl his wives, 
the nakshatras, instead of passing his time, as hitherto, with his 
favorite Rohini alone, we must conclude, according to Weber, 
that the stars limiting and dividing the asterisms were, in the 
view of the Brihmanns, disposed at precisely equal distances 
along the ecliptic—if, indeed, we are not com “Hed to go far- 
ther, and maintain that they were arranged at intervals varying 
inversely as the moon's varying velocity in different parts of her 
olution, with a provision annexed for gradual modificati 
as the revolution of the line of apsides, anc 
causes, occasioned a shifting of the regions of her fastest ond 
slowest motion: whereas originally she was stationary in Rohi- 
ni, or else this ¢ Hation extended all the way around the 
heavens, A hard time the Hindu star-gazers must have had of 
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division, and keeping them in harmony with the ever-varying 
irregularities of the moon's motion. But the assumption of this 
ie of division has been shown above, as 1 believe, to be alto- 
gether baseless; to find support neither from the Hindu author- 
ities, ancient or modern, nor from analogy, nor from @ priori 
considerations: it is nothing but a misapprehension, If we 
take that view of the nakshatra مي‎ regards it as a 
series of groups of stars, occupying or pointing out, instead of 
limiting and separating, the divided portions of the planetary 
path, all difficulties and inconsistencies disappear; we sec clearly 
that groups و‎ somewhat unequally distributed do not imply an 
unequal division of the ecliptic, nor an equal division require 
the recognition of a series of stars at equal distances; and that 
it is possible for authorities who + precisely the same stellar 
series to differ from one another in the details of the division to 
which it serves as basis, . 
This erroneous fundamental assumption being removed, with 
its necessary implication of a shifting and changing series of 
stars, nearly all the other evidences of alteration in the system, 
which Weber is able to adduce, are at once seen to be of a very 
trifling and inconclusive character, They are chiefly variations 
in the names of the nakshatras, differences as regards the divini- 
ties to whom they belong, differences res: ting the number of 
stars يج مس‎ the groups, and the like, found among the 
Hinda authorities, ancient and modern, But all such Variations 
are, within certain limits, perfectly natural and allowable, and 
consistent with the maintenance of the integrity of the system: 
they may even come to be evidence of its unaltered identity, as 
in more than one instance I think they actually are. Varieties 
of name, surely, in a language ao fertile of synonyms as is the 
sanskrit, a8 well in its scientific as its literary vocabular , are 
not to be taken as even primd fucie evidence varieties of char- 
acter. If the Sirya-Siddhiinta, for instance, has a dozen names 
apiece for the sun and moon, we need not thereby be made 
doubtful whether the same two luminaries were really intended 
by them all, Nor need we in the case of the nokshatres, unless 
some other ground of probability of variation is made out, or 
unless the varying names are so characteristic, and point so dis- 
tinetly to different stars or groups, that the conclusion of their 
diverse application is forced upon us, I cannot see that this is 
so in a a instance, nor does Weber make the claim, or en- 
deavor to show that any given name could be better explained 
by referring it to a constellation not comprised in the: series, 
inferences in the divinities selected as regents of the groupa 
are of even less consequence. It is undeniable that. in. th 
Brihmanas we approach pretty near to the beginnings, whether 
by originatior or importation, of the nakshaira system in India; 
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and as no particular reason can be made out for the selection of 
one deity rather than another as lord of a particular asteriam, 
we may with every reason suppose that for a considerable time, 
nt least, more or leas discordance in the choice would be found. 
Differences in the number of stara regarded as composing an 
asterism would be of more telling weight, if they were such as 
eould not be readily explained by the character and surround- 
ings of the group with which the asterism is identified. ee 
in almost every case, they are, I believe, so explainable, an 
were duly noticed and accounted for in the detailed discussion 
of the identification of the groups which we gave in the notes 
to the Siirya-Siddhinta. Thus, for instance, if the Krttikds, the 
Pleiads, are reckoned now as six and now as seven, the varia- 
tion should cause us no difficulty, considering the uncertainty 
which other nations besides the Hindus have felt upon the same 
int. The Greeks acknowledged seven Pleiads, counting in a 
sister: and to the Germans the constellation is still des Sie- 
bengestirn, ‘the seven-stars.' Whether a seventh member of 
the group was actually once visible, and has now faded from 
view by that slow process of change which is known to have 
affected the brilliancy of certain stars, or whether the number 
seven was always the result of a mis-count, induced by the fancy 
for a mystic instead of a simple number, is a question of very 
little significance. Nor need we be embarrassed by statements 
in Hindu legends to the effect that the Krttikas have their per- 
manent station in the east, or that they formerly accompanied 
the brilliant stars in the Great Bear: such statements, it ts evi- 
dent, are pure creations of fancy; from any astronomical point 
of view, they are simply nonsense. That the brilliant star Ro- 
hini, or Aldebaran, was now taken by itself to form the aster- 
ism, and now along with the other members of the group of 
which it is the chief ornament, is very natural, and is no reason 
for inferring. a change in the position of the asterism. That 
ع‎ Hydre was sometimes added to the little group of five stars 
constituting the asterism Aclesha, and ¢ or ء‎ Delphini to the four 
Cravishthis, is not less easy to believe. That, of the extensive 
constellation forming the tail of the Scorpion, now only the 
brilliant pair in the sting were made to compose the asterism 
Mila, and now more or fewer of the others were included with 
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of the asterism suspicious, And so with the few other like 
cases of variation ach the system presents, — 
I should not always be willing to admit the force of the evi- 


dence on which Weber relies to prove a variation in the number 


of stars composing an asterism: in certain cases, namely, where 


it depends upon the grammatical number of the name of the 
vc ap معي‎ variations therein. If a group has a ploral 
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name, indeed, it must, unless some good reason to the contrary 
ean be shown, be regarded as composed of more than two stars; 
bat this name may vary to singular, without by any means im- 
plying a reduction of the group toa single star: only its con- 
templation as a single group, هه‎ an individual member of the 
series of asteriams, or as one of the moon's consorts, may be 
implied, In this manner the Krttik’s may become Kritika, the 
Maghits may become Maghi, and soon. A dual = again, 
ig even more distinctly indicative of a pair of stars; and, as we 
should expect, wherever the nomenclature of the system pre- 
sents usa dual name, there we find in the heavens a conspicu- 
ous pair to which to attach it: we have, for Acvaynjiu, 7 and ; 

Arietis; for Panarvasi, «and #Geminorum:; for Vicakhe, a ane 

Libre; for Viertiu, 1 and eSeorpionis. These, too, may vary‏ م 
to singulars in the same manner as the plurals do, and we may‏ 
find Punarvasu, Vicikhii, ete.; or they may even become plo-‏ 
rals in consequence of ‘an extension of the group by the inclu-‏ 
sion of other neighboring stara. Another variation between‏ 
dual and plural, or between dual, plural, and singular, has a‏ 
different ground: it occurs in casea where a single group, hav-‏ 
ing a collective name, is divided into two asterisms. Thus, the‏ 
two asterisms in the rump and tail of the Lion form a single‏ 
quadrate constellation, and are called phaljunyas or arjunyas,‏ 
‘the shimmering “a glowing ones ;’ but, as two members of the‏ 
nakshatr a system, they are so made dual, pha in, ‘the two‏ 
Phalgunis,” precisely as other plurals have See oh to be‏ 
converted to singulars; and each of the two also becomes by‏ 
٠ itself dual, as being composed of a pair of stars, A similar‏ 
aa oe together compose the eon-‏ : الما nas pi penek‏ 
spicuous group known as the Square in Pegasus: their usaal‏ 
titles, proshthapaidis and bhedra Le or el Men, contain‏ 
the element pada, ‘foot,’ and the allusion conveyed in these‏ 
names to the disposition of the stars in the constellation, like‏ 
the four feet of an animal or of an article of furniture, is so‏ 


marked and unequivocal that only extreme prepossession could 
indute any one to overlook it. نيم قز‎ rare appellation of the 
double group, the singular pratishthdna, ‘stand, support,’ ia as 
eo ne to a like conception of its form. Both these names 

her appear as dual, and even as double dual, for the same 
reason for which the name phalyuni was so treated. But the 
conclusion, in the third place, from a singular name that an aster- 
ism contains only a single star is vastly mote doubtful, and even, 
in my view, palpably ungrounded, since such a title may from 
the beginning have d Hog the gronp asa group. Thus the 

paciras, ‘deer’s head,’ has nothing to say respecting the 

















number of stars of which it may be the collective designatior 
while Hasta, ‘band,’ may with evident probability be regs 
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as pointing out the very group of five stars to which we find it 
attached by the astronomical text-books, The adjective ekanat- 
shatra, applied to some of the asterisms, obviously designates 
them, not as ‘single-star wakshatras,’ but as ‘singular-name nak- 
shatras; just as purinakshatra does not mean * male nakshatra," ; 
but ‘masculine-name nakshatra:" another and yet more singular 
instance of the weight attributed to petty peculiarities in the 
names of the groups is to be found in the division of them re- 
ferred to by Weber (see note 2 يده‎ p. 311 of the first essay) as 
founded on the number of syllables in their respective titles. 
The final conclusion, then, at which Weber arrives, that there 
are but four of the nakshatras with regard to the number of 
stars composing which there is an utter absence of discordance 
among the different authorities, although it looks quite startling, 
has in fact only an illusory force, since it is founded on and rep- 
resents differences which are in part imaginary, and in part 
trivial. There are but one or two of this whole class of varia- 
tions which need cause doubt or difficulty to any one: it seems 
strange, namely, that a single star out of so faint a group 48 
that composing Pushya ,ل بن‎ 2 Caneri), should have ye by 
any authority regarded as alone constituting the asterism: it 5 
also bard to see why the name of the asterism Ardri (# Orionis) 
should by one or two authorities be given in the plural, and 
why its synonym لشم‎ ‘arm,’ is once made dual, as if a group 
of two or more stars were intended to be pointed out, But, 
even in these cases, the sum of evidence*and of probability an 
favor of the unchanged identity of the asterism is so strong that 
our faith in it need not be seriously shaken. 
In more than one instance, if I do not misjudge, Weber's an- 
terior persuasion of the shifting character of the nakshatra series, 
ad his inclination to interpret everything in a manner favoring 
hes misled him into very farfetched and unnataral hypothe- 
sea, to the neglect of such explanations as lay close at hand and 
msacased an evident plausibility. Let us note two or three ex- 
amples. The brilliant star of the first magnitude in the head 
of Taurus, called by us Aldeburan, constitutes a member of the 
item of asterisms, either alone or with the other members of 
tthe group of Hyades: its name is Aohint, which means literall 
‘zed, ruddy,’ As the star in question is one of the few which 
shine with a وسكي عدن‎ reddish light, the supposition natn- 
rally suggests itseif that this characteristic determined the ap- 
vellation of the nakshatra, and that the appellation and the an- 
swering characteristic constitute together an important evidence 
of the unchanged identity of the asterism from the first institu: 
tion of the system. Nothing of this, however, appears to 
Weber; be 0 ار ريق‎ possible interpretation of 
rohini as ‘red,’ but does not allude to any natural reason for its 
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application to the nakshatra, At another point in the series 
occurs another brilliant red star, our Antares, or Cor Scorpionis. 
This usvally has the name Jyeshtha, ‘eldest, but in two of the 
most anci¢nt authorities it also js styled Rohinf, ‘the raddy.’ 
Here, again, we can hardly avoid cone uding, one would think, 
that this second asterism ia called “the red” for the same reason 
as the former one, and we may even accept the synonym as a 
Welcome confirmation of the persistency of the asterism, | Yet 
Weber apparently is not satisfied with an explanation so simple. 
He, on his part, eee 5 the basic that the two 5-50 in 

estion are one hundred and eighty. he ١ apert—nas they ممه‎ 
tally happen to be, very معط رتنه‎ that the former of them 


* jain the Hinda traditions regarded as the special favorite of the 


moon; and-upon these facts he proceeds to found a conjecture 
(which he then, in the next sentence, gives up again, as too 
inch ed Ae that the reason why the moon once particu. 
larly loved Rohinf was that the latter coincided with the vernal 
equinox (which would have been the case ‘more than thirty cen- 
turies before Christ), and that the other Rohini was so’ called 
because, at the sume period, it occupied the other equinox, and 
مع‎ headed the second half of the naXshatras, as the former Ro- 
hini the first half! Does not this seem like a wilful closing of 
the eyes to a reason which lies near at hand, in order to make 
along journey for the ا‎ of catching at one which must 
be immediately relinquished as worthless? | But Weber offers 
us another instance, fot less striking, of the same kind, in’ con. 
word rohint is also the name of the female of a species of red: 
deer. The Hindus, moreover, figured to themselves the neigh- 
boring constellation Orion as a stag or antelope; this appears 
ly from the fact that the little group of three stara in rion'g 
id is called mrgaciras, ‘the antelope's head ; partly, that his 
left shoulder (@ Orionis) is sometimes styled, in the synonymy 
of the asterisms, édiu, ‘arm,’ i. e., ‘fore-leg ;' and: partly fram 
the tradition which’ I shall - resently relate. The somewhat 
remoter Sirius is also named. in the astronomical text-books 
mrgacyddha, ‘the deer-slayer.' Whether, now, the establish: 
ment of this whole series of related constellations with related 
titles grew out of the cireumstance that roti was capable of 
being translated ‘female red-deer,’ slong with the later-observed 
adaptedness of the stars composing Orion's figure to bear their 
er in the combination: or whether, as seems more proba> 
رع‎ the recognition and naming of the “stag” WAS an 8 سي‎ 
dent fact, and its vicinity to the “red-deer” merely accidental, 
and د سمه ا‎ even the occasion of the interpretation of the 
latte 5 Name in that sense—is a question of ‘ifling importance: 
the situation and connection of the three groups is at least meas- 
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urably assured by their relation to each other, and is rendered 
altogether unquestionable by an absurd story which the Hindus 
have founded upon it, and which Weber cites in different forms, 


from more than one of the Brihmanas. Prajipati, ‘the lord of - 


created beings’ — unfortunate divinity, often called upon to 
play a part in these artificial legends, in the manufacture of 
which, to order and in batches, the Hindus of the Brihmana 
site were 60 apt), it is said, fell in love with his own daughter 

inf; she becoming a female deer, he pursued her in the form 
of a stag, and was only deterred from his incestuous chase by 
being shot in the back with an arrow by the ممص اه‎ agent of 
the indignant gods. ١ There is the who e story illustrated in the 
sky: the innocent and lovely Rohini (Aldebaran); the infamous 
Prajipati (Orion) in full career after her, but laid gal by 
the “three-jointed arrow” (the belt of Orion), which, shot Irom 
the hand of the near avenger (Sirias), is even now to be seen 
sticking in his body.) With this tale coming down to us from the 
first period of the nakshatras in India, who could suppose that, 
when we have to locate a member of the system called mrgagi- 
ras, ‘the stag'’s head,’ and have just this part of the sky to locate 
it in, there could be an instant's hesitation as to its position, or 
the least doubt of its persistent identity, from the earliest times 
to the latest? Yet Weber does not see it so: in his view, there 
is nothing which at all fixes the name mrqgaciras to any particu- 


lar constellation, nothing to prevent us from sapposing that it 


was applied successively to various constellations, as one and 
another was selected for a boundary-mark in the ever varying 
divisions of the ecliptic: if the earliest authority giving 

numbers of the groups assigns three stars to Mrgagiras, this, he 
thinks, is a mere inference from the name; a stag’s head, with 
a born on each side of it, naturally oy the number three ;* 
and if we find it in the most modern form of the system an ao- 


tual and indubitable group of three stars, this, we must suppose, 
is mere chance; the good luck of those under whose hands the 
system received its latest development enabled them to realize 
in the heavens the etymological fancy of their remote nes 
sors! | A similar suggestion is thrown out in regard to Cravana. 

in 


If this is reckoned ns a group of three stars, it 1s not because 
early times, as in later, the name really belonged to the conspic 

ous constellation of the Eagle, a star of the first magnitude with a 
‘ear,’ and so led one to think of a pair of ears, with a head be- 
tween them! Of this implausible, not to say impossible and ab- 
surd, character are the suppositions which we are called on to 
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make in support of Weber's theory respecting the shifting and 
changing سا ا‎ of the انه‎ system, ; 

At two points, however, Weber is able to bring forward what 
seems to him direct and positive evidence of a different position 
of the stellar groups composing مسنم امه‎ from that which is 
assigned them in \ Siddhintas, In the first place, Abhijit, 
the problematical chit garrere member of the series of twenty- 
eight asterisms, is in the Tdittiriya Hrihmana, the earliest au- 
thority جم جد تدده‎ it, described as situated “above the 
Ashidhis, below Crona” (upariitdd ashididndm, avastie chro- 
: Br. Lv. 2. 8); and this is regarded by Weber as 
equivalent to assigning the group a place somewhere in Aquila, 
instead of Lyra. But I see no necessity for understanding the 
language of the Brihmana to define the stellar position of the 
group; I would consider it rather as fixing the order of the as- 
terism in the series: Abhijit is, in the succession of the naksha- 
tras, next above or beyond the Ashddhés, and next below or 
this side,of (frond (Cravana). This interpretation is, in every 
aspect, quite as admissible as the other, and the citation from 
the Bribmana is hence without avail to show a change of place 
Since 18 time in the astenam Abhijit. The other case is of a 
less disputable character. The same authority, the Tiittiriya 
Brahmaga, in a passage immediately preceding the one already 
quoted, constructs a stellar prajdpati, giving has Citra ه)‎ Vir- 
pints) for head, Hasta (Corvus) for hand, the Vicdkhe (« and 8 
uibra) for thighs, and the Anuridhds (?, 4, and « Scorpionis) 
for دده لوو‎ while Nishtyaé (i. ¢. Sviiti) is declared to be 
his heart.. This would make a very tolerable figure, as. constel- 
lational figures go, bat for the heart, which, if Nishtyd must be 
sought in Arctarug, lies some ny degrees north of its proper 
place; while, on the other hand, if it can be assigned. the posi- 
tion given to the corresponding asterism in the Arab and Chi- 


ddd م‎ systems ,؛)‎ * and 4 Virginio), the difficulty, is wholly. re- 


moved. Hence Weber claims it as altogether probable in 
the time of the Brihmana, or to the apprehension of nee 
the asterism next succeeding Citri was still situated close upon 


the ecliptic, like the corresponding manzi! and sieu; and the 
| force of the argument and the legitimacy of the conclusion can- 


not be denied. Absolutely certain we could not venture to call 
it, since it is not quite inconceivable that the constructor of the 
— may have been careless of the position of the heart, when 
all the other parts fitted so tolerably, or may have been more 
mindful of the order of Sviti, between Citri and. Vieikhe, than 
of the position of the stars constituting the asterism, ie 
The preceding discussion has shown us that (setting aside the 
expansion of the system from twenty-seven to twenty-eight 
members, or its reduction from twenty-eight to twenty-seven, of 
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which I shall presently speak) all the evidences marshalled by 
Weber to attest the variable character of the nakshatra series 
prove only this: that a single member of it must have had for- 
merly in India the same position which we find it always to have 
had in Arabia and China. How untoward a result this is of an 
argument intended to demonstrate that the mandi! and siew must 
have been derived from the nakshatras, as representing one of 
the latest phases of that variable system, does not require to be 
pointed out. We have seen reason above, upon a simple com- 
riaon of the three series of asterisms with one another, to infer 
that the Hindus must probably have altered theirs, since its ori- 
gination or importation, in at least six members; which is far 
more than is established with the slightest shadow of plansibility 
by all Weber's doubts and questionings. Even this degree of 
alteration, affecting more than one fifth of the whole number of 
he nakshatras, does not 3 any means destroy or seriously im- 
pair their character aa a fixed and stable system, or give them 
that Protean aspect which Weber would claim for them. 1 
cannot but think that his view of what is required to constitute 
a system such as we see represented by the nakshatras, the 
mandzil, and the stew, is fundamentally erroneous. He appears | 
to suppose that a recognition of the fact that the moon makes . يلل‎ 
the cirenit of the heavens in twenty-seven or twenty-eight days, | 1” 
and that therefore her path is divisible into the same number of 
parts or stations, is itself the system, or the essential part of it, 
while its fixation in the sky, by selected stars or groups of stars, 
is a matter of secondary consequence. To my apprehension, on 
the contrary, this recognition is only the necessary preliminary 
to the establishment of a system, There is no such thing asa 
ayatem of nakshatras until the series of stellar groups is deter- 
mined upon, as guides to the actual division and nomenclature 
of the Path of the planets; and its existence is bound to these 
groups, so that those who use and value it will not readily for- 
get them, or hold them subject to arbitrary and sweeping alter- 
ation, It may be modified im one and another point, and even 
to no cetera ny ease but by gradual oe gern 
changes, such as leave its identity and virtual integrity eac : 
time unimpaired. I have seen no evidence, m ee eee 1 
Hindu 
noire 





or elsewhere, which was of any avail to prove that the 





nakshatras did not possess this character; the name naksha 7 
itself, with its synonyms, which al] mean without exception x 
‘star, constellation, asterism,’ is sufficient to show that the stellar 2 

ps were its central and prominent feature. Were we dealing ; 
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sequence: although even here the view would be fallacious, 
since the divisions possess no recognized existence until they are 
determined by the groups: but a system of nakshatras 1s one of 
“ asterisms,” ita members are stellar individualities, and it can 
have no stability or value if these are changeable at will. It is 
not necessary for me to set forth here in any express and detailed 
manner the positive evidence, showing the fixedness and perma- 
nency of the stellar groups composing the nakshatras, which قل‎ 
derivable from the accounts of the system given by earlier and 
later Hindu authorities: some of this evidence has already been 
presented incidentally; and, in view of the utter failure of the 
only attempt yet made to show the reverse, and the absence of 
any important opposing considerations, ages taal or theoret- 
ical, it may be taken for granted, and the burden of proof 
thrown upon any one by whom it is denied. I will merely say 
that, in my opinion, the whole nomenclature of the aystem, the 
notices respecting the numbers and relations of the stars of its 
groups, the related legends, and the like, do in every case (ex- 
cepting that of Svati, mentioned above), and from ig Ca ae 
so far as they are distinctive at all, point to the same seriea of 
asterisms which we derive, with all the certainty and authority 
which a definition by astronomical codrdinates confers, from the 
latest astronomical treatises. Rte 
There remains for examination o single point, more pregnant 
with import than any hitherto discussed, in its bearing on the 
quosien of change in the Hindu system, and the derivation 
rom it of the other two, It is the number of constituent mem- 
bers of the nakshaira series: the question of the relation be- 
tween the numbers eke اماس‎ and twenty-eight, both which 
are to be met with in Hindu authorities, ancient and modern, 
Weber bolds that the groups were originally twenty-seven, and 
became twenty-eight ata later period, by the addition of Abhijit, 
If this be fully and satisfactorily proved, the Hindu origin of 
the Arab and Chinese systems will be hard to deny; since tt 
must Aa at least highly improbable—to call it altogether 
impossible I should hardly venture—that the Arabs and Chi- 
nese should on their part also, and independently, have ex- 
nded to twenty-eight an original series of twenty-seven. لمي‎ 
iave purposely reserved until now any mention or considera- 
tion of this point, in order that I might first remove all other 
supports from Weber's thesis, and show that, if we are to pro- 
nounce the Hindu system the parent of the others for the reason 
that they represent a later phase of its development, our decision 
must be based solely and alone upon the ground of the change 


of number. We shall hence be led to require that the evidence 


of the change be very clear and unambiguous; for a Jess degree 
of force and cogenc ed wil be wired ig eee, Gees 
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in ss a cumulative addition at the end of a series of probable 
proofs, than will content us in an argument on which must re- 
pose the whole weight of an important conclusion. In my 


view, the argument is in this case too insecurely founded ما‎ ' 


sustain so heavy a burden; the evidence of the priority of the 
57 of twenty-seven members is not sufficiently unequivocal 
‘or the purpose to which it is applied, If we found this system, 
with the twenty-seven-fold division of the ecliptic and all the 
other dependent features, uniformly and alone presented in the 
authorities preceding a certain date, and if we found later the 
yetem of twenty-eight, serving as foundation to a twenty-et, ht- 
Sid division of the ecliptic, and to the other uses of such a 
system, pelt its predecessor out of use and usurping its 
Lee then would the matter be a tolerably clear one: it could 

irly be claimed that the Hindus first possessed م‎ series of 
twenty-seven nakshatras, to which they afterwards added a 
twenty-eighth, and that the other nations borrowed it of them 
after this extension. But the case stands not so. It is true 
that in the earlier authorities the decidedly prevailing number 
is twenty-seven ; but this is equally true also of the later author- 
ities: down to the final fixation of the Hindu astronomy in its 
scientific form under Western influence, the nakshatras, for all 
the practical purposes of a series of asterisms لت وج نوسي‎ 
tions of the ecliptic, are and remain only twenty-seven. قا‎ 
Sfirya-Siddhanta knows nothing of any division of the planet- 
ary puth into twenty-eight parts, nor, according to its authority, 
could the moon or any other planet ever be present in the nak- 
shatra Abhijit; they may all, indeed, enter into yoga or moment 
ary conjunction with Abhijit: butso they may with one another, 
and with sundry of the fixed stars which never pretended to 
claim a right to be regarded 1s nalshatras. No one, so far as I 
know, has brought. forward evidence to show that any Hinda 
authority has divided the “circle of the asterisms” into twenty- 
eight fe thus giving the larger system the same form 
and application as the smaller one. But, side by side with the 
So at of twenty-seven asterisms as determining divisions 
of the ecliptic, sometimes in the same authority, sometimes in 
other authorities of the same period and character, is found a 
recognition of twenty-eight star-groups, as constituting, under 
sertain aspects and for certain, purposes, the complete. series. 
So far as I can see, there is no time in the history of the system 
in India, at which any other nation borrowing it from the Hin- 
dus would ok have Tesh ‘quite as likely, or more so, to receive 
it with twenty-seven constellations, as with twenty-eight. Let 
us next see how the case stands as to priority of mention. The 
twenty-seven are, as is shown by Weber, first spoken of in the 
TAittirfya Sanhit#: the twenty-eight make their first appearance 
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in the T4ittiriya Brahmana and in the nineteenth book of the 
Atharva-Veda, That the former mention is probably the earli- 
est of the three, no one will be disposed to deny; but he will 
be a bold man who ventures to assert that it muat be very much 
earlier than the others. There is confessedly no such difference 
of period between the Sanhitf and Dribmana of the Black 
Yajus as between those of the Rig-Veda. In طامط‎ divisions of 
the former, as was long ago 0 out, by Weber and others, 
there is a complete intermingling of the two classes of material 
known as mantra and drdimena, and the Brihmana is the im- 
mediate continuation and complement of the Sanhiti All 
mention of the natshatras which is made in either work is in 
parta of the text which would be ranked as briimeana, and 
which, if upon the whole of later origin in the Briéhmana than 
in the Sanhita, yet all belong to the same period, and need not 
be separated by any considerable interval of time. Considering 

how the traditionary materials were gathered wp and combine 

in the later Vedic age, it is by no means impossible that the 
Atharvan hymn should be as ancient as anything which men- 
tions the complete series of asterisms.* The argument of prior 
mention, then, amounts merely to this: that, of the not numer- 
ous specifications of the number of members composing the 
nokshatra system which are to be found in the literature of the 
Brahmans period, the greater part, and among these the one or 
two which are presumably the most ancient, speak of ois 
seven ink Very nearly the same thing, as it happens, could 
be said of the more modern astronomical literature; the J otishin, 
which is confessedly more ancient than the works of ihe Sid- 
dhdnta class, mentions only twenty-seven nsterisms; and, if the 
yet earlier literature were swept away, we might draw the prob- 
able conclusion that the systern was expanded from twenty- 
seven to twenty-cight after the time of the Jyotisha and before 
that of the Siddhintas: a conclusion which would be not a 
little fortified by the circumstance that an awkward attempt has 
been made to crowd Abhijit into the Jyotisha also, as if au- 
thority were sought for a later addition by its intrusion into s 
work whose existence preceded its own origin; while, as the 








© Weber finds in ite nomenclature evidences of م‎ later origin, but they seem to 
metre shows, the original bogies of the text; and that milsher روما بشم ور تلوط‎ 
are earlier names than ماشه‎ ond jyeahthd is what I am very unwilling to believe: 
they seem to me, rather, titles of nufactured! out of the umal and 






proper pellations (Weber himself, wih mock plausitality, explains ina like man- 


per the name agdvis, for May in Rie-Weda x. 85. 15), and applied to these وها‎ 
ascribe to them, No such stigmas are affized elsewhere in the series, nor enn we 
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case stands, we know that Abhijit asa nakshatra is much older 


than the Jyotisha, and was omitted from it only ns it is also 
omitted from the second chapter of the Sirya-Siddbdnta—be- 
cause it had no concern with the equable division of the ecliptia 
‘ato portions. Lam far from claiming that there is anything in 
the Hindu authorities which makes Girestiy against the theory 
of the originality of the series of twenty-seven groups in India, 
and its later expansion into one of twenty-eight; on the con- 
trary, I freely acknowledge that, upon Indian ground alone, 
that theory is rather more probable than the opposite; but Ido 
contend, and with much confidence, that it is not forced upon 
us by the facts, and does not, to the exclusion of any other, fur- 
nish their only acceptable explanation. There is no insupera- 


ble, or even formidable, obstacle in the way of our supp ing, 
that, if the Hindus received the institution from abroad, they 
recerved it as a series of twenty-eight groups, but soon, for rea- 
sons of their own, reduced it to twenty-seven members; while 
yet the remembrance of the other form was never entirely 
effaced, and the rejected asterism appeared, to the last, in certain 
aspects and applications of the system; 80 that while, a3 0 found- 
ation for the division of the ecliptic, it always maintained, from 
the time of the first re-formation, its twenty-sevel fold charac- 
ter, it nevertheless, in what concerned the asteriams as groups 
of stars mad was sometimes regarded as still possessing its 
twenty-eight member. We are fully justified in setting aside 
as indecisive the argument from change of numbers, in refusing 
to believe, on this ground solely, that the mandzil and the siet 
are derivative forms of the nakshatras, and in inquiring farther 
whether the question of origin is to be determined, in prefer- 
ence, by other considerations. 

I would here remark that the nearer caincidence of the moon's 
‘revolution with twenty-seven days than with twent -eight does 
not seem to afford reason for concluding that the ieemer rnum- 
‘ber must have been earlier and more original than the latter, as 
acrid: Bag the constellations selected to compose the lunar 
zodinc. So long as there was 4 fractional part of a day, more 
than twenty-seven and lesa than twenty-eight, entailing a dis- 
cordance in the relations of the stellar groups to the moon's 
place in any two successive revolutions, it would be compara- 
tively an indifferent matter whether the odd third of a day were 
disregarded altogether, or made to count قم‎ a whole member, 
notwithstanding its brevity. The choice would be likely to be 
determined by the character of the number which it afforded, 
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as being conveniently divisible, as having attractive associations 
tions serie like. If eleven and one third synodicali 


revolutions of the moon made up the period of the earth's revo- 
lution around the sun, instead of twelve and one third, as is 
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actually the case, the year would doubtless none the less be 
reckoned as composed of twelve months, because of the arith- 
metical character of the number twelve, as divisible by two, 
three, four, and six, while eleven is a peculiarly impracticable 
number. As regards twenty-eight and twenty-seven, each has 
its advantages, The one is divisible ge tid and four, and in 
the latter case with the quotient seven; hence it would recom- 
mend itself toa people who made much of the number seven, 
and who had the week, On the other hand; one may conceive 
that the Hindus, knowing no such division of time as the week, 
and less regardful of the mystic significance of the number 
seven than their Semitic neighbors, should have been led to 
mend to twenty-seven, a number which had the recommenda- 
tion of being a cube, by the practical consideration that the 
error was less if uot twenty-eight, but twenty-seven stations 
were counted in the moon's revolution, 

If the views. of the earliest form of the system of lunar aster- 
isms and its changes which have been set forth in an earlier 
part of this paper were well founded, we may find in them some 
slight contirmation of the originality of the number twenty- 
arnt sod a facilitation of the Hindu reduction to twenty-seven. 
In the line of groups which stretches between the nineteenth 
and twenty-fourth members of the series (according to the an- 
clent numbering), or between the Hindu double asterisms Asha- 





dhas and Bhidrapadis, in nearly uniform distribution ‘and with 
nearly equal brilliancy, we are at a loss to know which should 
Rave are left out in an original system of twenty-seven aster- 
however, the Hindus had substituted for the first three of these 


the more conspicuous but remoter constellations of the Dolphin, 
the Eagle, and the Lyre, the last of them situated more than 
sixty degrees from the ecliptic, it would seem very easy, if the 
slightest desire for a reduction. to. twenty-seven members were 
felt, to leave out altogether a group which, by ite position, had 
little elaim or fitness to point out and give name to a por- 
tion of the planetary path, I lay no stress on these considera- 
tions, but merely deem them worthy of a brief mention. 
The results thus far won are of a negative character only. 
We have seen, on the one hand, that كلا‎ Biot’s argument for the 
originality and immense antiquity of the Chinese sieu, and for 
their communication from China to the countries lying farther 
westward, is entirely و‎ we have seen, on the other 
hand, that Prof, Weber's attempt to prove that the Tinda sys- 
tem is the parent, and the others its descendants, is not less a 
مد انه‎ The question of actual origin is still untouched. We 
have only cleared the ground; we have left the way open to 
prove, by good and 2 nt evidence, that either one of the 
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three nations referred to, or that some fourth people, different 
from them all, is entitled to the honor of being regarded as the 
inventor of an institution so widely diffused, and forming a car- 
dinal element in the astronomical science of the most important 
and highly cultivated races of Asin, Into this general inqui 
I do not propose to enter with any thoroughness; 1 only wis 
to ask here what reason there is to believe, or to suspect, that 
India ia not the original home of the asterigmal system. In 
entertaining a distrust of her right to this distinction, I am glad 
to find myself in accord with Prof. Weber; since, however, the 
rounds upon which I base my distrust are not in all respe 
che same with his, | will first state and examine those which 
he brings forward, A 
A principal reason why Weber disbelieves the originality of 
the system of nakshatras is that no traces of it are to be found 
in India in the Vedic period proper, the period of the early 
hymns of the Rig-Veda. He would not, of course, urge this as 
a conclusive argument, since he would acknowledge that there 
was time enough between the period of the Vedic hymns and 
that.of the Brahmanas for such an institution to grow up, and 
darkness mina rey opti the interval to admit of its grow- 
d, until the system makes its appearance, complete 
fully develo And these considerations seem to me so 
greatly to limit the foree of the argument as to forbid that any 
stress whatever be laid upon it: T should not feel in any app 
ciable degree Jess willing to admit the independent Indian origin 
of the natshatras, on accountof their non-appearance until the 
second period of recorded Indian history. There are passages 
in the later portions of the Vedic hymn-texts which furnish 
hints enough of a contemplation of relations between the moon 
and the nakshatras (that word being not yet used in its later and 
technical sense) on which to build the later development of the 
system, should other evidence favor such a construction of its 


history. 
لل ا حي ب‎ circumstances which appear to him to far- 
nish ground for believing that Western Asia actually possessed 






a system of lunar asterisms or mansions of ita own, which it 


must then have communicated to India. In the first place, a 

phammedan work, the Fihrist of Ennedim, of the tenth cen- 
tury after Obrist, informs us that the Harranites had a custom 
of visiting their temples, sacrificing to the moon, ¢ating and 
drinking, and performing other such ceremonies, on the twenty- 
seventh or twanty-cighth day of the month; of fasting twenty- 
seven days in honor of the lunar month; and so on. pein 





we are to believe, can only mean that the Harranites intended 
to celebrate the day on. which the moon secomplished her side- 


real revolution; and, since she revolves by’moving forward so. 
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many degrees “a day, from star to star, they must have reeog- 
nized a series of lunar stations; and henee, they must have pos- 
eased the system of lunar asterisins! This argument is beyond 
all question the weakest point in Weber's whole essay, and of 
somewhat the same character with M. Biot’s conversion of the 
Chinese eneyclopedist's innocent parallel of the Chinese and Hin- 
du asteriams into positive documentary proof of the derivation of 
the latter from the former. The festivals of the Harranites were 
very probably connected with the moon's periodical revolution, 
but how this implies their acceptance of a series of star-groups, 
selected to mark her daily progress sone ecliptic, it is im- 
possible to see. If every nation which observed the very 
obvious and elementary fact that the moon makes the round of 
the heavens in twenty-seven to twenty-cight days must be de- 
clared a oe in the system of lunar asterisms, how is our 
modern European astronomical science to escape? Why not 
with the same reason assume that every nation which made the 
year consist of twelve months had the signs of the zodiac, Aries, 
ا‎ Gemini, and the rest? And finally, supposing the Har- 
Tanites even to be proved in possession of the asterismal system 
a number of centuries after Christ, why, on Weber's ground, 
should it not have come from the same source to them as to the 
nations about them? If the Hindu nakshatras could penetrate 
Asia from the Chinese Sea to the Arabian Gulf,'as Weber sup- 
them to have done, they certainly might also reach the 
macy of Harran, | 
The second ground on which Weber holds to the ultimate 
origin of the asterismal system in Western Asia, is that upon 
which he mainly based his earlier rejection of Biot's views: 
namely, that the word mazzaloth or mazzaroth, the apparent He- 
brew equivalent of the Arabic menzil, occurs twice in the Bible, 
in Job (88. 32) and in 2 Kings (28.5). This is more to the 
point, and may be a genuine and valuable evidence of the fact 
claimed, but it is also clearly too fhint and dubious to be 
relied upon with any confidence. The connection of the words 
moazzaloth and manzil, and the identity of the ideas which they 
represent, rather needs itself to be established by evidence de- 
rived from other quarters, than is capable of being employed to 
support a doubtful and controverted thesis, 

Veber'’s third ground is the: fact that the mandal are spoken 
of in the Koran; in a general way, indeed, yet so as to show 
that they were well known and acknowledged, and held in 
oe esteem. But, if we adopt Weber's views in other respects, 
this also appears to be of little orno account. He acknowledges 
the existence of the complete system of sien in China as early 
as 250 B.C., yet thinks it only an offshoot of the Hindu naksha 
fra series. Lask agnin, then: if the Hindu system was so peri 
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atetic in its character as to have made its way at that early 
te to remote China, why may it not have reached Arabia also 
in season to win there all the currency and authority which the 
Koran implies it to possess? | 
Finally, in the second part of his essay, Weber reters to the 
measure of the respective length of the day and night, when 
the sun is at cither solstice, as laid down in the Jyotisha, and 
points out its inapplicability to any portion of India excepting 
tts extreme north-western corner, while at the same time he in- 
dicates its near agreement with the actual fact at Babylon. In 
an additional note at the end of his whole work, he shows that 
the same measure, as nearly as possible, is given also by the 
Chinese writers, From this striking coincidence he draws, with 
considerable confidence, the conclusion that the datum must be 
one which has passed from Babylon into the possession of the 
other two | laa: and the farther inference would natarally 
be that both India and China must have received other astro- 
nomical truths and methods from the same. quarter—among 
them, very possibly, the system of lunar asteriams. But there 
are serious drawbacks to the cogency of this conclasion and ts 
corollaries. ‘The latitude of Babylon and of that part of China 
in which were situated its ancient capitals and centres of civili- 
gation is so nearly the same, that independent observation of the 
respective length of the longest and shortest day would necessa- 
rily lead to nearly the same result in both countries. And the 
form of statement of the Chinese authorities is so vague and 
general as fully to cover any minor variation which we might 
otherwise have looked for. They say, im effect, that m_muid- 
summer the day is three fifths and the night two fifths, and that 
in midwinter the night is three fifths A the day two fifths, of 
the whole twenty-four hours, the ny¢themeron.* That the Chi- 
nese had not the means and the skill, at a rene early مصعم‎ 
in their history, to measure with at least this bag مع‎ accu: 
racy the relative length of the day and night, could hardly be 
aflirmed with any plausibility : oe I should not therefore regar 
asa fact of any significance the correspondence of the Chinese 















* Their form of statement ls, more precively, that at the winter solstice the day 
fon to the definition than I have described it. above ax possessing; or, mt any rate, 
the utmost that could be claimed in behalf of it wou that it was made by 
tenths instead of fifths, That Biot should tnke the trouble to ealeulate the pre- 
sit اقم عر‎ Ot seaweed land ووب أوعن‎ oxnctners. as well endearor 
to fix the precise day and hour on which an euthor his declaration that 
a certain eclipse happened “a hundred years ago,” by determislegg, in 
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reckoning with that which is inferrible for Babylon, Nor does 
such an item of knowledge appear likely to pass from the hands 
of one nation to those of eps بو‎ scumtledee the evident varia- 
bility, and dependence on local circumstances, of the length of 
the wo be There is more reason to suspect a derivation from 
some foreign source in the case of the Hindu datum, since Cen- 
tral India jies so far to the southward of Babylon that, even as 
the result of a rough determination, stated without attempt at 
precision, we should look for a considerable difference in the 
numbers given, Thus, at about the parallel of twenty-five de- 
grees, or nearly in the latitude of Benares and the great cities 
on and near the Ganges, we should expect the greatest variation 
of the day to be stated at four mu/dirtas, instead of six, or at lees 
than a seventh of the whole day and night, instead of a fifth, as 
the Jyotisha gives it, Whether the assumption of a somewhat 
more northern place of observation within the limits of India 
proper, and a consideration of the inaccuracy of Hindu instra- 
ments and observers, would or would not sufficiently account 
for the character of the datum, allowing us to regard it as of 
native origin, 1 would not attempt to decide with authority: 
bat I should not dare to rely upon it as any valuable evidence 
of astronomical communication ie Babylon. Were the Hindu 
and Chinese measurements given with considerably er ex 
actness, down to minute parts of ماعة نسم ع‎ and a ke, and did 
they then ote closely with one another and with what the 
latitude of Babylon demanded, thera would be ground for a 
probable argument; but such coarse data as are actually fur- 
nished us are next to worthless for use in the discussion of dif. 
ficult and controverted points, 70 
In Prof. Weber's arguments intended to prove or to render 
plausible the derivation of'the nakshatras from Western Asia, 
we are thus able to find but little of which we can acknowledge 
the cogency. The form in which he holds the theory of the 
non-originality of the Hindu system is one that will commend 
itself, 1 am contident, to the acceptance of but few other scholars. 
He is not afraid to combine with it the belief that all the other 
known forms of the asterismal system derive themselves from 
the Hindu alone. But, if this be admitted, we lose nearly all 
inducement to inquire after any other and more ancient lunar 
zodiac, and shall be apt to call for very distinct and unequivocal 
evidence to rehearse us ee any — ever existed. If there 
was & primeval system in the central position of Chaldea. wh 
should the Aes which lie all ar that centre hace cl 
esived it by the circuitous route which leads through India? 
Or, if the Arabs once possessed it by direct derivation from it 
original owners, why should they haye. relinquished it later, to 
adopt the new form into which the Hindug ha developed it? 
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The assumption of such an obsequious temper on the part of 
the Arabs, that, in deference to their Indian teachers, they 
should discard an asterismal series which they had long em- 
ployed, and which the Koran had mentioned and ratified, is to 
me quite incredible; rather than admit it, 1 should be entirely 
soni ady to give up either the original derivation from Chaldea, or 
the later from India. That the Indian nakshatras were really 
adopted by the Arabs in place of their own asterisms, Weber 
regards as proved by the known communication of astronomical 
knowledge from India to Arabia in the early centuries of Islam, 
and the powerful influence exercised at that period by the Hindu 
science upon the Arab. But he overlooks one or two diffieul- 
ties, which appear to me to vitiate his argument, and well-nigh 
overthrow his whole theory. We have, in the astronomical 
text-books, distinct and unequivocal information as to what the 
nakshatras were at a period certainly prior to this supposed com- 
munication. Whatever may have been the earlier changes of 
the system, the Siddhantas are entirely accordant as to what it 
had become in their day; and it is at least altogether probable 
that for some time previous there had been no important altera- 
tions made in it, ur more traces of them would have come down 
to us, Is it to be credited, then, that when the Arabs were thus 
submissively giving up their own ore in favor of the Hindu, 
they would at the same time bave been independent enough to 
vary from their teachers in ten out of the twenty-eight groups, 
or more than one third of the whole number ?* gud yet more, 
that out of these ten they would have taken no less than six® 
from among those which, according to Weber, the Hindus had 
communicated to the Chinese nearly a thousand yeara earlier, 
but had themselves since given up? These discordances and 
coincidences appear to me to prove beyond all reasonable doubt 
that there has been no copying of the Hindu system on the part 
of the Arabs in the historical period; if they derived anything 
from India, it must have been ata time nearer to the remote 


date when the communication to China took place, if any such 





here was, Whether the Arabs were led more by Greek or by 
Hindu influence to change the beginning of their series from 
the correspondent of Krttika (Thuraiyi) to that of Agvini (Sha- 
ee neery editiorent matter, aoa not worth debating, as it 
can have no bearing upon the question at issue. The change 
was no arbitrary one, but a natural consequence of the fact that 
the equinox had receded to near the | “ie Sa Agvini; the 
Greck and the Hindu astronomies 10 both equally have 
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pointed out this fact and suggested the transfer; and the pre- 
cept or example of citer might have been followed, without 
any reference to the derivation of the mandz! themaclves. 
Whether, farther, the Innar zodiac of which the record is 
found in the Bundehesh is to be regarded as derived from a 
Hindu or an Arab gource, or whether it is the direct descendant 
of a presumable original system different from either of these, 
is, of course, an open question, and to be decided, if at all, along 
with the general question of the origin and propagation of the 
asterismal system. If the sum of all the evidence gathered 
shall make it probable that the institution was first devised 
upon the banks of the Mesopotamian rivers, and spread thence 
to the surrounding countries, then it will seem most likely that 
Persia also received it from that quarter: if, on the other hand, 
India shall appear to be its true home, we shall have no diffienlty 
in admitting that the series tanght in the Pfirsi scripture had no 
other source than India. The lateness and scantiness of our m- 
formation concerning it puts it necessarily in this doubtful and 
subordinate position, But I cannot without a protest allow 
Weber to set it down summarily as of Hindu origin, upon the 
sole ground that the series as recorded appears to begin with 
the member corresponding to Acvini. Besides the entirely du- 
bious bearing of this fact in any connection, as set forth just 
above, there is here a special reason why the enumeration of 
the lunar asterisms could not ee otherwise than it does, even 
had the correspondent of Krttika been, to the apprehension of 
the Pirsis, the one best entitled to stand at the head of the 


‘series, The document commences with stating the division of 


the zodiac into twelve ا ا‎ Beco ete,; these, it goes 
on to say, are divided, from their beginning, into twenty-eight 

rtions, whose names are next rebearsed, How, in such a con- 
fition of the record, could the twenty-eight-fold division be 
made to begin otherwise than in aceordance with the twelve-fald 
—that is to say, with Acvini, the head of Aries? 

What are then, finally , the true grounds for suspecting that 
India received her system of nakshatras from abroad? By far 
the strongest of them, in my opinion, 19 the appearance of the 
same system in the sion of so many other Asiatic nations, 
and in the case of the Chinese, at least, from so early a period, 
That the hypothesis of origination in India is positively ex- 
eluded by these facts I would by no means claim: I only assert 
that they are much more readil relearn by supposing that 
the institution was first invented and applied at a central point 
like Chalden, the seat of empire, commerce, and culture which 
are Known to have had wide-reaching connections and influence 
in every direction. Hindu propagandism, so far as we know, 
began with Buddhism; and that Buddhist missionaries could 
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have made the nakshatras a familiar and accepted institution im 
China as early as 250 13. 0. is hardly to be believed. The claim 
advanced by Weber,that the development of the Tao philosophiy 
shows such signs of Hindu influence as to make probable an 
ante-Buddhistic intercourse and communication between the two 
countries, is much too indefinite in form and doubtful in sub- 
stance to be allowed any weight. ‘T’o found important historical 
conclusions upon analogies between the doctrines of two schemes 
of mystical philosophy is, I should think, a proceeding of more 
than questionable soundness. 
_ The force of this general argument of probability is supported 
by certain considerations derivable from the form of the Hindu 
system and the character of the Hindu people. As regards the 
former, the Arab and Chinese series seem to be at several points 
in nearer agreement with the presumable original order of the 
asterisms than is the Hindu; while the latter, which we can 
follow back in contemporary documents almost to the time of 
its first employment in ale shows no sigus of change at these 
points, but rather the contrary. I find it hard to believe that 
Abhijit, Gravaya, and Gravishtha (Lyra, Aquila, and Delphin) 
were included in the series as at first constituted ; yet their pres- 
ence among the naktshatras appears to me to go back wk beyond any 
time at which we could conceive the system communicable to 
other peoples—even to the very first period of the currency of 
the system in India, Again, the Hindus were not a people ot 
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such habits of mind that we should expect to see arise among | 


them an institution like the lunar zodiac, of so practical a 
bearing, founded upon faithful and lon -continued observations 
of the heavenly bodies, and intended for chronometrical uses, 
Tn the Hindus as students of the heavens, as observers of celes- 
tial conditions and phenomena for other than superstitious enda, 
my faith, 1 must لدع سور اه‎ but the smallest, Their failure 
to notice the lesser planets until so late a time confirms me in 
this view. Throughout the whole period daring which the sys- 






ion to be found in Hinda authorities of any such bodies قد‎ 
is; they do not make their appearance, as Weber has 





fiuence of the Greck astronomy. But it is not easily to bo: 
sredited that a people who had so industriously and fruitfully 
contemplated the movement of the moon among the stellar 
bodies as to make an original and independent choice of twenty- 
eight groups of stars along her track for the purpose of marking 
her daily progress, could have failed to be struck by, and to 
make some account of, those other brilliant orbs which, like her, 
went round and round upon almost the same track. It is a 
vastly less difficult supposition that they may have borrowed 





tem of lunar asterisms was in its full life and vigor, there مدقا‎ 


ed out, until we meet with them in works showing the in-— 
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the series from some other people, and have applied it to the 
only practical for which they felt ita need—even giving it, 
in connection with those uses, a fuller development and greater 
prominence than it elsewhere received—without taking any par- 
ticular notice of the other planets. Once more, the acuteness 
good sense which could give origin to the institution as at 
first established are hardly reconcilable with the perversity 
which should lead to the substitution in India, in place of the 
primitive asterigma, of several groups lying so far away from 
the moon's track. I am unwilling to believe that the same 
nation which originated the system could at a later period com- 
pel it to endure such a disfiguration. «: 

This is the array of probabilities upon which I base my sus- 
picion that the Hindus did not, after all, originate the primitive 
nage of lunar asterisms represented to us by the nakshatras, 
the mandeil, and the مهد‎ That it is but scanty, 1 freely admit: 
it is not of a character to compel belief, and 1 can eg with 
neither the candor nor the good sense of any one who shall re- 
fuse to be moved by it, I only claim that it is sufficient to pre- 
vent us from maintaining with confidence and dogmatism the 
derivation from India, either directly or indirectly, of the mand- 
ail and the sizu, and to lead us to look with expectation rather 
than with incredulity for the appearance of evidence which 
shall show some central or western Asiatic race to have been 
the inventors of the lunar zodiac.* 


-T would add here a few remarks and ri ae قاس بس‎ specting 
one or two matters in Weber's essays not directly bearing upon 
the special pos which we have hitherto been discussing. 

Prof. Weber is still sanguine in his hope of making the Hindu 
names of the months—which are, by universal acknowledgment, 
derived from the nakshatras in Whi 


nich, during the period of a 








Prof, Weber has kindly called my attention to the fact that M. Am. Sédillot, in‏ » ؛ 
les Grecs ct lea Orientaux (Paris, 1949; pp. 467-049), rejects Biot's‏ 
nese origin of the lunar zodiac, and claims the honor of its invent‏ 
As I have not sceess to his work, I cannot j the grounds upen which be founds‏ 
this claim: but neither can I believe them to be of a convincing character. It must‏ 
PO eee‏ أن لوز نس دان be neue Ot‏ السو تمدن M che‏ .ان ب بص ريع ba, Fare‏ 
beenuse the Arable literature is so rouch more modern than that of the Hindus,‏ 


aazeny be sereh, while رطا عزوي‎ Sow, Dee or es ree Inet work 
(Incdische A homskunde, Anbanyg zum Li. iv. Bande; Leipzig, 1862: p, 7: 
beg Colebrooke to have shown (dergethan) that the ree SPAS eee 
munsions from the Hindus, The statement is wholly and reprebensibly inac- 
article ta which’ Lassen refers (Essays, li, 322), after | 

the مساجو‎ to that of Sir William Jones, that 
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year, the moon was full in each of her successive revolutions— 
yield a date as that of their fixation. To the remark made by 
ns in the notes to the Sarya-Siddbinta (xiv. 19, 16), that, in the 
nature of wie moon's opposition to the sun must occur 
at all points of the zodiac in succession, and that hence no sye- 
tem of names derived from the natshatras containing full moon 
could be continuously correct, he interposes the objection that 
we do not seem to take sufficient account of the yuga-period, | 
five or six years, within which the differences of solar and lanar 
time were reconciled. But he can hardly, I think, have made 
clear to himself what was the bearing and pertinency of this 
objection: to me it seems entirely irrelevant, ‘The moon's op- 
position is a real phenomenon, depending solely on the times of 
revolution, and the varying rates of motion, of the sun and 
moon, and no artificial scheme of reconciliation of solar and lunar 
reckoning can possibly prevent its happening where those times 
and rates require, and so at all possible points on the ecliptic. 
In order to illustrate, however, by an example the relations of 
this question, I have ealeulated from the Nautical Almanac the 
longitude of the moon at her fall in each month of a period of 
eleven years, from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 1564, 
aud, by allowing in every case 5 an a have reduced 
these longitudes to positions in the Hind fixed sphere, deter- 
mining the nakshatra in which each full moon occurred: reck- 
oning, according to the Sfirya-Siddhénta, from a point ten min- 
utes east of the star ع‎ Pisctum as the commencement of division, 
and allowing thirteen degrees and twenty minutes of longitude to 
each asterism. During these eleven years, I find that full moon 
occurred six times in each of the asterisms Aqvint, Pairva-Phal- 
guni, Citri, Anuriidhd, Mila, Uttara-Ashadha, and Uttara-Bhi- 
ada: four times each in Krttika, Maghé, Hasta, Vigdkbi, 
Purva-Ashadhé, and Revati; and five times each in all the other 
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the moon’s full does not anywhere recur in two successive years: 
nor, indeed, is it wees that such should ever be the case; the 
names (rivana, Bhadrapada, Agvina, and Karttika can never 
be sea dasa tee in four successive months, since the end 
of Cravaya is so far (92° 10’) from the beginning of Kretika, 
that the moon cannot possibly be full in the latter asterism the 
third time after she has been full in the former. But the series 
which commences in January 1854, and ends in September 
1855, is precisely the same with that which begins in January 
1862, and ends in September 1863.* Moreover, the Metonic 
ع‎ of nineteen years, being approximately a common multi- 
of the times of revolution of the sun and moon, and also 
reat equal to twice the period of revolution of the moon's 
line of apsides, cannot fail usually to bring around the same 
series of asterisms, a5 stations of the full moon; by way of ex- 
ample, I have calculated the year 1844, and find it to correspond 
in every point with 1863. There is no year, among those in- 
eluded in this examination, during which the accepted names of 
the months would be derivable Srcitas rhout from the asterisms 
in which the moon was actually full; ‘bak twice in the period, 
there is a series of thirteen full-moon stations, of which eleven 
would give the true names of the months;+ and, in the other two 
months, opposition between the sun and moon. takes place at 
points removed, in the first series, only one and a quarter and 
one and two thirds degrees from the limits of the asterism ‘era 
would give the true name, and, in the جار تمد يي‎ 
half degree and four degrees, respectively. per i 
two successions of full-moon stations, now, ase acta to, 
upon any other of the same character the actual scheme of 
nese names عع عر‎ founded. ane must pare of 
tran rring to the origination of these names 
cise avin and exact observations of modern times, To lay 
out with accuracy the limits of the twenty-seven portions nuit 
which the ecliptic was divided was certainly notin the 
of the ancient Hindu astronomers. Nor were ‘Shey cape le nos 











* Tt isn as follows: Jan, Posh Feb. لطعملا‎ Mae, Uitte Phalgent; A 
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Punarvasu; Feb, Acleshi; Mar. Parva-Phalyunt April, Citri; May, Vicakha? 
May, again (June, Leda), JFyeshitha ; June شاع ار ومسي وا به مهداك)‎ : July, 
: » Catabhishaj; , Uttara Oct. 1855, the aster. 
ium is Agvini; in Oct 1863, itis 
use are Sept. 1856 to Sept, 1457, “rte Sept, 1859 to Aug. 1860, The for- 
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fixing the precise place and moment of the moon's full. To | 


their eyes she might seem to rise full, mis she had alread 
| by a few degrees the exact point of opposition, or al- 
though she had not yet quite reached that point. Their skill is 
not to be supposed equal to the task of ascertaining just how 
far past the ا‎ of full moon was, when it had occurred be- 
fore sunset, or just how long it would be in coming, when it 
had not-yet occurred at sunrise, | 
Considering, then, these two capital diffieulties: first, the lia- 
belch of any-given series of full-moon stations to recur indefi- 
nitely, at longer or shorter intervals; and second, the pope fe 
bility of calculations founded on an exact division of the a ie 
and a precise determination of the place and moment of the 
moon's opposition, to the conditions of the primitive time when 


the months were named from the asterisms, 1t must be conceded, 


I think, that to hope for the ascertainment of that time by as- 
tronomioal calculation is entirely futile, and that the calculator 


who, in compliance with Prof. Weber's invitation, should set. 


himself at work to determine it, would show a vast deal more | 


of enterprise than of good sense. | 

Another point with regard to which Prof. Weber appears to 
have fallen into error, is the relation to one another of Caitra 
and Philguna as spring months. More than once, in th 


course of his essays, he supposes himself to discover evidence 


that Caitra, as the first month of spring, bas usurped the place | - 


earlier occupied by Phalguna; and he finds the substitution a 
natural one, and accounted for by the precession. In this, how- 
ever, he has precisely inverted the true relations, for the ten- 
dency of the precession is, in fact, to bring Phélguna into that 
relation to the eae which was formerly held by Caitra. Thir- 
teen centuries ago, the vernal equinox was at the beginning of 
Acvint; at that time, therefore, when the moon was full in 
Citri, the opposite asterism, the sun was very nearly in the 
equinox. At present, the equinox has eceded about eighteen 






degrees, into Bhadrapadds; hence, when the moon is fall in 


Citra, the sun has considerably passed the equinoctial point, and 
the month Caitra falls at a later time in the spring than formerly, 
while the month Philguna, with the full moon in Uttara-Phal: il 
gunf, must much more often include the equinox. That is to 
say; Céitra, as a month oecupying $ oven relation to spring, is 
ree ادعو‎ thousand years earlier than Phalguna, and nearly 
two thousand P penis later than Viicakha, in the same relation. 
‘And if we find in the early Hindu authorities signs of a balanc- 
ing between Ciitra and Phalguna as first month of the vernal 
season, it is only owing to that uncertainty and freedom of 
choice which obtains as to the determination of the beginning 


of spring; in part, also, as we may well suppose, to local-varia- 
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tions of climate, which bring on the reawakening of Nature 
earlier in one region than ina : 

This misapprehension, although in itself insignificant, has 
seemed to me to الس‎ for a few words of correction, in order to 
guard against an erroneous estimate of the chronological order 
of authorities favoring the one or the other month as the begin- 
ning of spring. 5 

Other points of interest, 8 ed or discussed in these learned 
and fertile essays, must be left untouched here, as this paper has 
already extended itself much beyond its anticipated limits, 


1 cannot, however, quit the subject of the origin of the nak- 
shatras without taking notice of the recently published views re- 
epecting it of Prof. Max MU.uer, of Oxford.” This scholar, 
in the Preface to the fourth volume of his valuable edition of 
the Rig-Veda and its commentary (London, 1862), has devoted 
considerable space (pp: xxxviii-lxxi) to a discussion of the 
question “Are the Indian Nakshatras of native or of foreign 
ongin?” ‘The date of the Preface is October 1562, and its pn 
lication appears to have taken place in the course of the next 
month; but its transmission to America was by some means so 
delayed that it did not reach my hands until April 1868, at 
which time the revisal of the fore ing article, and its prepara- 





tion for the press, were so far advanced that [ could not include 
the doctrines of Miiller, along with those of Biot and Weber, 


in the same discussion, Since, however, so eminent an authori 
may not be passed by unheeded in an essay like the present, ' 
which is designed to be م‎ summary and criticism of opinions 
respecting the relation of the Chinese and Hindu asterisms, I 
pro to go on and examine here, as succinctly as I can, his 
view and the arguments which he adduces in its support, 

Prof. Miiller declares himself unequivocally a believer in the 
originality of the عنم امه‎ He had “ felt,” as he informs us, 
on first reading, in 1546, the articles of Biot, “that the Brah- 
mans could not have borrowed the idea of the Nakshatras from 
the Chinese,” He wrote to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
April 1560 (see Journ. As, Soc. Bengal, vol. xxix., 1860, .م‎ 200), 
that he should never believe that the Hindus borrowed from the 
Chinese: he would as soon believe that the Greeks borrowed 
their astronomy from the Goths. If M. Biot had been cognizant 
of the sentiments thus expressed by so distinguished an Indian- 
ist, he would probably have كم‎ with an increased intensity 





© This addition to the original article was | pared in order to be pre to 
the Fut its annual meeting, in May 166. nt, being crowed ot by the 





ew Haren, in October 1862. 


of nee his denunciation of those philologists who decide im- 
portant historical qt -ations from ai inward persuasion, rather 
than from an int igent and dispassionate examination of the 
arguments brought forward on the one side and the other. 
And although he might have done injustice to Prof. Miiller by 
ranking him in such company, [1 fear that his impression would 
have been strengthened rather than removed by the manner in 
which the latter opens his present discussion of the subject. On 
his first page, our author = 9 Sr to set before ws, not so much 
the inherent implaasibility of Biot’s views, and their discordance 
with اعم متسس د‎ historical facts, as the great undesirable- 
ness of permitting ourselves to be ooredadied by the arguments 
employed to support them. It is by an appeal to our prejudices, 
rather than to our reason, that he would nerve us to meet with 
incredulity and denial the confident claims of the great French 
astronomer, Wedic studies, he warns us, are likely to lose their 
chief charm for us, if we can be brought to believe that the 
Finda mind was influenced at so’early a period by foreign civ- 
ilization. Moreover, if the Hindus should be supposed to have 
learned any astronomy from the Chinese, . wou not the na- 
tional individuality of the Aryan race be tuinted im its core, 
and the ‘Taranian man rise superior to his Aryan and Semitic 
brothera?” Now these are considerations which will have some 





value, and may ¢ven assume a controlling importance, with 


those who are more partizans of Vedic originality, and Indo- 
European superiority, than lovers of simple truth; but I should 
have thought it better and safer if Miiller—who, as no one will 
doubt, is able to keep his own mind from being unduly swayed 
by them—had avoided the risk of warping the posmbly wenker 
jntellecta of some of his readers, by laying before them such 
selfish inducements to judge the case unfairly, Moreover, 1 
think that he considerably exaggerates the danger to which we 
should ex ourselves by too frank concessions to Chinese 
claims, 'The proper Vedic is not liable to be robbed of 
its character of originality by proof that the system of lunar 


_asterisms came from China, or from anywhere else, since the 





ymns of the Veda contain no trace of it, save a doubtful refer- 
ence or two, in parts of the text ably belonging to the 










second age. And as for the Bréhmana pe ought to 
rjc an opportnity were given mot throwing of § Tan 
of its responsibil on other iiders than those of the 
Hindus, No one has depicted its character more tellingly than 


Prof, Miller himself (see his History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 


ture, p. 389): it is an era of superstition and puerility, which 


attracts less of our admiration and more of our contempt than 

any other in the history of the Hindu mind. There is 

little hope, however, of our shifting its burden upon the Chinese, 
10 
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the Babylonians, or any other people out of India; for the bor- 
rowing of such an institution as the natshatras does not necessa- 
rily imply any deep or abiding foreign influence. To claim, as 
Miiller does, that the lunar zodiac is at the root of the Hindu 
sacred calendar, and that none of the sacrifices described in the 
Brihmanas is conceivable without it, ia, in my view, greatly to 
overrate its importance. The ancient calendar of the Hindus, 
as of other nations, undoubtedly consisted in the observation 
and reconciliation of the three natural and oi aad periods, 
the day, the synodical month, and the year, and did not need to 
rest on a system of nsterisms. The libations of morning, noon, 
and evening, the ceremonies at new and full moon, the great 
sacrifices nccompanying the notable operations of nature, as the 
recurrence of the harvests and the changes of the seasons, are 
not dependent on a lunar zodiae. This latter has only furnished 
a convenient nomenclature for the lunar periods, and a suitable 
frame-work for the observation and description of celestial phe- 
nomena, And such a handy tnechanical device, as it may fairly 
be styled, is precisely of a character to pass from one people to 
another, as it appears to me, without involving the exertion of 
os potent and wide-reaching influence by the former upon the 
atter 





As regards the superiority of the Semitic and Indo-European 
varicties of humanity to the Chinese, I can hardly believe that 
Prof. Miiller seriously regards it as hinging upon the question 
whether China did or did not invent the lunar zodiac. Our po- 
sition as Jeaders in the world’s history is too firmly founded 
to be so easily shaken. We do not need to feel smitten and 
humbled even when wien to Sos that the Chinese were in 
possession of gunpowder, the mariner’s compass, and the art of 
printing, lon ‘before we were, and perhaps furnished us one or 
all of these fundamental elements pi modern progress. We 
fre secure enough in our place to be able todo the utmost jus- 
tice, in Sa things asin small, to our se neighbors of the 
furthest East. It cannot be denied that India might, with sig- 
nal advantage, have learned much from China: ‘had Chinese 
influence been powerful enough to se upon the wonderful 
acuteness and profound spirituality of the Hindu mind some- 
thing more of the practical shrewdness, the concern for things 
sublunary, the 1 سس‎ of research, the respect for the arts of 
observation an ert which have always distinguished the 
inhabitants of the Middle Kingdom, it would have been o gift 
of inestimable value. Why, then, fear to acknowledge that the 
Hindus'may have received from China an important element of 
their early astronomy, as they derived from Greece the whole 
big لجا‎ their later science? There was a time when 

he latter imputation also would have been scouted, as an insult 
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to the antiquity and originality of Indian wisdom: if Indianisis 
have learned to admit and reconcile themselves to it, they may 
much more easily become disposed to accept the former, if sup- 
ported by sufficient proofs. 

It may seem superfluous to protest against these expressions 
of Prof, Miiller’s im an essay a considerable part of which has 
been devoted to refuting 37 Biot's arguments in favor of the 
Chinese origin of the lunar zodiac, But, while I regard all 
wobabilities as opposed to the Chinese pretensions, I have yet 
not tried to prove them impossible, and I would fain see the way 
kept fairly open for demonstrating a claim on. behalf of the 
Chinese, or of any other nation which shall finally be found en- 
titled to the honor. The admission, into such an investigation, 
of questions respecting the charm of this or that literature, or 
the honor of this or that race, seems to me a thing to be depre- 
cated. The wish to know the truth onght to be a sufficient 
motive to us in the prosecution of the inquiry: in history, a 
very little truth is worth more thaa a great deal of sentiment. 

e grounds which Miiller bring. forward in support of his 
persuasion that the naksiatras cannot and must not be of any 
other than Hindu origin are, in my view, altogether untenable. 
He does not, any more than we formerly did in the notes to the 
Sirya-Siddhanta, attempt a refutation of Biot’s arguments for 
the originality of the sieu, but accepts them and their resulta in 
foto, even treating as an established and indisputable fact the 
most arbitrary and implausible of all Biot’s assumptions: namely, 
that four of the sieu were added by Cheu-kong to an earlier ays- 
tem of twenty-four. He expresses, indeed, a general distrust 
of the authenticity of ancient Chinese dates and data, and even 
of the accuracy of identification of the stars limiting the sieu, 
but without entering into any detailed examination and criti- 
ciam, like that sok Weber has made so damaging to Biot's 
alleged authorities. But, while accepting Biot’s premises, he 
rejects his conclusion: from the originality of the sieu he will 
not infer the derivation of the nakshatras; and for this he gives 
two reasons, which we will proceed to consider. 12 

In the first place, he is not satisfied that any gene io bond of 
aan has bere shown to ry weg 0 موي‎ 

indu systems. He points out the fact, set fort in our table 
of the corresponden aot the sieu, the nakshatraa, and the ma- 
hat the points of coincidence between the two former are only 
seventeen out of twenty-eight, or less than two thirds of the 
whole series, and thinks the agreement not so close as to be un- 
he evidence of identity of origin. But this is pu ting the 
ea Tag hapa Hl 
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same table shows that the Chinese system agrees with either the 
Hindu or the Arab in twenty-three out of its twenty-eight con- 
stituaent members, and each of these six additional correspond- 
ences is really as good evidence of a Pps connection between 
the siew and nakshatras, as between the siex and mands. If it 
be possible for one who compares only two of the three series 
to look upon their accordance as وا د‎ no one who views 
them all together can doubt that they are one and the same sys- 
tem. I need not dwell longer upon this objection, because the 
table given above (p. 45), with the accompanying explanations, 
has, as I 3 Sh set the relationship of the three in a clear and 
convincing light, and also because Prof. Miiller does not eit 
his main reliance upon a denial of relationship, but candidly 
declares himself prepared to find that the discordances of the 
seu and the nadbbudres may be accounted for, and their commu- 

nity of origin demonstrated. 0 
ut, in the second place, after making this admission, Miller 
goes on to say (p. xlviii): “Every Sanskrit scholar will most 
readily surrender the whole system of the Tarés and Yoga-téris, 
or junction-stars, whether twenty-seven or twenty-eight in num- 
ber, as of foreign origiv.” Against this assertion 1 must enter 
my moet earnest protest. If the asterisms, the groups of stars, are 
to be given up as of foreign—that is to say, of Chinese—origin, 
I can see “renee, left to contend about: the nakshatras were 
borrowed from China, That Miiller can hold to the indepen- 
dent Hindu origin of the system of asterisms, and yet believe 
the asterisms composing the system to have been obtained from 
abroad, seems almost a contradiction in terms: it is only to be 
explained and reconciled by taking into account Miiller's pecu- 
liar view of the character of the system. In forming this view, | 
be would seem to have followed the lead of Weber, adopting 
the latter's misapprehensions refuted in the earlier part of this 
essay, rea sic 3 ot م لاوح وان‎ vinggntiaan them ae more wr 

jectionabls eber, as we have seen, regards the system 
Caterers" (nakehatra) as primarily and chiefly a system of 
divisions of the ecliptic, only accompanied by a series of stars 
and star-groups, of which the particular members were indeter- 
minate, and left fo the selection of every system-maker. Miiller 
goes yet further, and thinks it merely a syetem of theoretic di- 
visions, having nothing to do with stars or groups of stars until 
a very modern date, when the example of the Chinese, or of 
some other nation, suggested to the Hindus the selection of an 
asterismal series, such as we find it in the astronomical text- 
Lance I cite the words 4 اعمس‎ this is ae we ae a funda- 
montal proposition, a kind of preliminary definition, the accept- 
ance of wt ich is necessary in order to the intelligent conduct of 
which is to follow: “ Nakshatra bas three princ- 
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pal meanings. Originally it meant stars in general; secondly, it 
meant the twenty-seven oa divisions of the heavens, con- 
stantly referred to in the Brihmanpas and Siitras; and thirdly, 
it meant the twenty-eight asterisms, consisting of either one or 
more stars, which in later scientific treatises served as points de 
départ for astronomical observations. In order to avoid confa- 
sion I shall in future use Nakshatra in the second sense only, 
it by lunar mansions, while I use Tara instead. of 
Nakebatre, if لانيو‎ in the third sense, translating it by as- 
"سمدم‎ (p. xlvin). ——- he says (pp- xlviii-ix): “the whole 
system of the Taris and Yoga-tdéris.... never occurs in the an- 
cient literature of the Brahmans, it is not mingled with any of 
their ancient rites or traditions, It comes in at a time when 
India was no longer shut out from the rest of the world, and 
when a scientific study of astronomy had succeeded to the 
homely rules of the Vedic priests.” “Once more, in the final 
summing up eben ixx-lxxi): “that Nakshatra, pag سكا‎ 
eines: ب‎ ene eral, was fixed upon as the word 

sax’ &oriv, of the twenty-seven equal divisions of the rea 
sky, marked out by the periodical course of the moon; . . but 
that in later times certain stars, twenty-eight in number, and 
vaguely corresponding with the twenty-seven ancient Na 

tras, were were selected for the purpose chiefly of Aixing the move 
ments of the =e, but likewise for other astronomical and 
astralo, 

It is unnecessary for me to express 3 pinion that this un- 
derstanding of the character of the naxsnairas, which totally 
divorces the star-groups from the regions of the sky marked 
and defined by them, is entirely erroneous. ‘The preceding 

of this article have presented in more or less of detail the 
abundant evidence which shows that the nakshatras really are 
from the beginning what by their name they purport to be, 
asterisms, and not spaces in the heaven, or divisions of a circle; 
and I do not propose to repeat that evidence here, even in arene 
mary. Miller's view of their nature cannot, as Lam persum 
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third place a particular star or group of stars, would strike any 
one accustomed to trace out the genesis and connection of mean- 
ings as strange and hardly credible, ‘The third signification, 
such a one would say, is clearly anterior to the second, the 
word meaning star in general must firat have had its application 
restricted to certain stars or star-groups, and then have been 
used to designate the parts of the heavens in which these were 
situated: if it be not so, some special reason for the anomaly 
must be shown to exist. An additional indication that Millers 








classification is erroneous is to be seen in the fact that it compels 
him to give up, as names for the pakshairas regarded in the 
light of stellar bodies, all the terms by which the Hindu author- 


ities, the oldest and the newest alike, have been used to call 
them—namely, nakshatra, bia, dhishnya, rksha, every one of 
them meaning ‘star or constellation, asterisam'—and to replac 
them by a new and strange word, oe. ‘atar,” which, so far as I 
know, has never been employed in India to designate the lunar 
asterisms, and is quite unsuited to such a use, a3 it denotes a 
single star, while they were chiefly groups. The proposed no- 
menclature does not at all commend itself to our acceptance, 
If Miiller’s second and third meanings are to be distinguished, 
it should be by reserving natshatra for the third, and borrowing 
from the astronomical treatises the term bhoja, ‘portion’ (or 
bhabhoga, nakshatrabhoga, ‘ portion of [the ecliptic belonging to] 
an asterism’), for the second 

Again, Prof. Miiller oa ee misunderstands our opinion, 

pre in the notes to the Sirya-Siddhinta, respecting the 
time of selection of the junction-stars of the astermms, He 
more than once refers to us as having shown that it took place 
in the course of the sixth century after Christ. We,-in fact 
(see Journ, Am, Or. Society, vi. 855-6; Siirya-Siddhdnta, pp. 
211-2), only claimed that those positions of the junction-stara 
which are recorded in the astronomical text-books must have 
been determined at or near that period. That, for instance, the 
dkruvaka or ‘permanent longitude’ of م‎ Delphini, the junction- 
star of Cravishthd, was two hundred and ninety 2055 and its 
vikshepa or ‘latitude’ thirty-six dearene north, could only have 
been found by observation about the time referred to; but the 
choice of م‎ to represent, in the calculation of conjunctions, the 
asterismal group composed of رق‎ «, 7, and 4 Delphini may have 
taken place as much earlier as we can see reason to suppose tha 
the impulse to make it was felt. Ido not, indeed, beheve. that 
it preceded by any considerable interval the actual definition of 
positions; but this is a mere matter of opinion, a corollary from 
Pt ete of the sate of the system, and it must be held care- 





7 apart from a deduction legitimately drawn from astronomi- 
cal data, Miller, however, commits the much more serious 
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error of confounding together and treating as one the original 
establishment of the asterisms, and the selection of one star in 
each aa junction-star. He is willing to surrender, as of foreign 
origin and recent date, “the whole system of the Tiirdis and 
Yogu-tiras, or junction-stars;" etc., ete, Now the selection of 
one star out of a group only implies the previous recognition of 
the group; it can show nothing respecting the date of that rec- 
ognition, Even if we had proved that 8 Delphini was constt- 
tuted junction-star of Qravishthé in the sixth century of our 
era, the constellation ——— might have been a member of 
a system of asterisms five hundred, or a thousand, or ten thou- 
sand years earlier; not the faintest presumption of a definite 
date is capable of being carried from the selection of the junc- , 
tion-star to the establishment of the asterism whence it is taken. 
Nor is our author more aucceseful in his attempt to show how 
the Hindus should have been led by the example of the Chinese 
to graft upon their system of divisions of the heavens a series 
of sere و‎ corresponding to a certain extent with the Chi- 
nese sie. He points out that in the sixth century, the time of 
‘‘salection” of the | meager Chinese travellers were trav- 
raing India, and Hindu priests settled in China; and thata 
Hindu religion, with its soompanying “crass of Hindu festivals, 
presumably الا‎ Scheer by a Hindu calendar, had been 
imported into the Middle Kingdom: and hence the necessity 
for a compromise between the astronomical grammars of the 
two nations. Now this would seem to be a good and sufficient 
reason why the Chinese should borrow the Hindu nakshatras, 
but I cannot see how it should account for the adoption by the 
Hindus of the Chinese sieu. If the Chinese could be led to im- 
port a religion from India, they might well enough take along 
with it an Indian calendar: but because emigrant Buddhist 
riésta had taught a foreign nation to 3 their prayers and 
Leo their festivals, why should the Hindus at home, Brahmans, 
Buddhists, and all, have felt themselves under any obligation or 
any inducement to adopt an element of the astronomical 
of that foreign nation which had no practic 








and of which, in anything like its proper form, they were un- 
able to make use? 

In connection with this part of his argument, Miller even 
refers to the addition of the twenty-cighth asterism, Abhijit, as 
that asterism is mentioned along with th others, in all respects 
as if one of them, in several authorities of the Brihmans and 
Siitra periods, going back almost to the time of first appearance 
of the nakshatra system in India. } | 

It must not fail, however, to be noted that in a single isolated 
passage Prof. Miiller puts forth an opinion which would seem 
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to show that he holds, after all, the true view of the character 


of the asterisms, and believes that the constellations bearing the 
names of the naksiatras were noticed and named. by the Hindus 
before the division of the planetary path into Junar mansions. 
was made, He says (pp. lxi-ii): “I hold then that the names 
iven to stars or constellations, such as Krttiki etc., existed 
jefore the triseinadic division of the heavens became fixed; 
that the most interesting, though not always the most brilliant 
stars were selected to serve as exponents of the twenty-seven 
divisions.” How this is.to be reconciled with what he has else- 
where taught us جيه عد‎ the restriction of the term nakeshatra 
in the second period of its use, to divisions of the heavens, an 
the late selection, under foreign influence, of the dirds, or con- 


" stellations, and their yogatérds, or junction-stars, I do not atall 


see, The two doctrines, put together, would seem necessaril 
to lead to some such result as this: Before the ialization of 
the word nakshatra, a certain group of stars had attracted the 
attention of the Hindus, and they called it the natshaira (‘aster- 
ism’ or ‘constellation’) Krttika. When, however, they next 
fell upon the idea of dividing the heavens into equal spaces of 
thirteen and a third degrees each, they gave to one space the 
name of the nakshatra (‘division’) Krttika, without reference to 
a star-group, or remembrance that any such had ever borne the 
game title. But finally, when they found the Chinese paying 
particular attention to one of the stars in the constellation of 
the Pleiades, which لم ا‎ to be situated in that part of the 
sky which they had lately been calling the nakshatra (‘division’) 
Krttikd, and also, still more remarkably, to coincide with the 

which they had anciently styled the nakshatra (‘asterism’)‏ رسو 
they “selected” the same constellation anew, and com-‏ ا 
menoced calling it once more by its old name—and so of the‏ 
others in the series. Ido not in the least suppose that Miiller‏ 
consciously holds this doctrine, the simple statement of which‏ 
is its sufficient refutation, but Iam unable to combine in a dif‏ 
ferent manner the separate items of his argument. ‘There must‏ 
be, as 1 cannot but believe, some indistinctness of view on his‏ 
part, which prevents him from noticing the inconsistency of the‏ 
separate opinions which he puts forth in different parts of his‏ 
essay, or else some infelicity of expression, which forbids me‏ 
rightly to apprehend what he intends to assert. Some of his‏ 
statements are evidently ambiguous, admitting of more than‏ 
one interpretation; but I have not succeeded in deriving from‏ 
a diligent comparison of them any connected account of the‏ 
them‏ كا مط of the iron ot which dns‏ عام in‏ 7 
H, or which not appear to be unequivocally at variance‏ 
in one or‏ 1 مود With some argument ies or some opinion‏ 
another part of the discussion.‏ 


= 
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We must, indeed—as Prof. Miiller urges, in replying to our 
opinions advanced in the notes to the 5 rya-Siddhinta respect- 
ing the relation of Abhijit to the nakshatra ووه ره‎ pests res 
carefully between the twenty-seven equal portions of the ecliptic 
and the twenty-seven groups of stars constituting the series of 
asteriams proper: that is to say, as I should interpret the cau- 
tion, we must beware of confounding the nakshatras, which are 
constellations, with the regions of ‘the sky defined and named 
by them, which are spaces or arcs, It would be an equally fatal 
omission, too, when we find n series of star-groups and a syste 
of divisions so connectetl and identified as to be called by the 
same names, not to inquire carefully how they stand related to 
one another, and to which of the two the nomenclature origin- 
ally and pee i belongs. We are in no danger of mixing up 
in our minds the Greek signs of the zodiac with the dodecate- 
moria, or twelfths of the ecliptic; but neither do we view the 
two as unconnected, and suppose that the mere idea of a duo- 
decimal division constitutes a zodiac. Miller's doctrine of the 
priority and independence of the divisions of the lunar zodiac 
seems equivalent to regarding Aries, Taurus, Gemini, ete., a5 
names of ideal twelfth parts of the ecliptic, for which signs or 
constellations were ata later period invented. When we find 
godiacal “signs” spoken of, st HE of the Twins, the Scorpion, 
the Goat, and so on, we know that we are dealing with constel- 
lations, and with divisions only as founded on and determined 
by constellations: in like manner, when we meet with a system 
of “‘asteriams” (nakshatra}, and find it composed of such mem- 
bers as the Ruddy (roAint), the Hand (Aasta), the Brilliant (citrd), 
the two pairs of Beautiful Feet (bhadrapadds), and the like, we 
cannot help ch the same conclusion. 

That the Greeks first divided the constellation of the Scorpion 
into two zodiacal signs, the Scorpion and the Claws, before the 
latter was set off and called the Balance, is in close analogy with 
the Hindu division of the three constellations Phalgunyas, Ashi- 
dhas, and Bhadrapadis, into two lunar asteriams each, 

Whether Prof, Miller's understanding of the month and its 
relations is altogether correct, I am not quite sure; he has at 
least, I think, sometimes expressed himself lf with regard to it in 





truism as would be the statement that terrestrial chronology is 

more primitive than lunar, No measure of time is so forced 

upon man's attention and recognition, so enters into and affects 

his whole physical and moral life, as the earth's revolution on 

her axis, which, slightly modified by combination with her revo- 
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lution about the sun, produces the alternation of day and night. 
A human language with no word for “day” in it 1s an almost 
inconceivable anomaly. The next most conspicuous natural 
period is that of the waxing and waning of the earth's satellite, 
or the synodieal month, and it is doubtful whether any people 
or tribe was ever met with, so careless of the operations and 
manifestations of Nature as never to have measured time by 
moons. In his extract from his own review of Mr. Hardwick, 
Prof. Miiller says (p. xli) that “the primitive division of the 
year into lunar months must have taken place previously to the 
Azet eopaviition of the Aryan family.” “I presume we have here 
merely a carelessness of expression, for Miiller certainly would 
not seriously maintain that the month was a result of the divis- 
ion of the year into parts: as well might one hold that the day 
was a result of the subdivision of the month or week. The 
hour, indeed, is an artificially determined a of the day, and, 
when found in the possession of two peoples, is good evidence 


_ of a communication from one to the other, or to both froma 


common source; and the same is true of the week, as constita- 
ent part of the month; but day, month, and year are perfectly 
independent natural periods, which cannot but be observed alike 
by all nations, The year is brought to notice by meteorological 
pee by the succession of the seasons, and it assumes differ- 






ent degrees of prominence and importance according to the lati- 
tude, the other natural conditions, or the mode of life, of differ- 


ent peoples: ita conception as a period, the determination of its 
limits, Pe On ع‎ oF ie بحاي ااه‎ with the apparent move- 
ment of the sun, the assignment to it of a suttable name—all 
these are restilts of a closer, a longer continued, a more widely 
extended process of observation than is necessary in the case of 
the two lesser measures of time. In how many nations, even 
of considerable cultivation, do we find the process still incom- 
lete, and time measured only by moons, or, in a larger way, 
7 rings, by harvests, by my seasons, or the like. : 

three natural periods which we have been considering‏ عد 
are, of course, the solar day, the synodical month, and the tropi-‏ 
eal year. The sidereal day, the periodical month, the sidereal‏ 
and snomalistic years, ete., have quite a different character,‏ 
being, as it were, artificial measures of time, learned variations of‏ 
the others, and indicative of a considerable advance in the art of‏ 
observation of the heavenly bodies: their establishment and use‏ 
is not to be inferred for any ancient people except from direct‏ 








‘evidence. Even the possession of the Innar zodiac, the system 


of nakshatras, does not imply the practical employment of the 
periodical month as a chronological element, although it sup- 
poses a recognition of the period of the moon’s gidereal revolu- 
tion. One of the earliest and most important uses to which the 
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Hindus put the nakshatrus was, كة‎ we have seen, to furnish بق‎ 
nomenclature for the series of synodical months. It has not 
been shown, so far as | am aware, that the month of twenty- 
seven days, As a little over, ever made any figure in the Hinda 
reckoning of time. That, in the artificial scheming in which 
the Hindus delight, they have set up months of this character, 
as well as of several others, and have formed years containin 

twelve, thirteen, and fourteen of them (years of 324, of Sol, 
and of 878 days: see Weber's second essay, p..291 ete.), is quite 
in order, but proves nothing as to the practical use and value 
of the cage we have nearly the same reason to suspect, when 
a Hindu author speaks of a year, that he means one of those 
unnatural and absurd combinations, as that, when he speaka of 
a month, he intends a periodical month, Liberal as the Sirya- 
Siddhanta is in its enumeration of the different kinds of months 

it knows of none which depends for its measure upon the moons 
sidereal revolution.* On the one hand, therefore, I am of opin- 
ion that Weber over-estimates the importance in Hindu antiquity 
of this chronological element, to which he has directed attention 
in one or two passages of his essays; and, on the other band, 1 
fail to see the stification of Miiller’s stricture upon Weber. 

ow 





given in the fo ing words (p. xlvi. note): "VW rat. vitiates 


many of Prof. Weber's arguments is that he has not made it 
clear to himself in every instance whether the months he is 
speaking about are sidereal or synodical.” If Miiller had only 
taken the trouble to point out an instance or two where the 
failure to make such a distinction had misled Weber, and ren- 
dered his conclysions nugatory, we should have better under- 
stood what value to attach to this criticism: as the case stands, 
[1 must confess that I have not noted any cases where it applies; 
and on this account, as well as for the general reasons set forth 
above, I cannot but suspect it to be founded only in a misappre- 
hension on the part of Miiller himself-t 


In Miller's estimate of the value to be attached to the Jyoti- 
sha’s account of the position of the colures as a chronological 
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datum, I fully concur, That position certainly yields as its ex- 
act date (supposing that the limits of the asterismal portions were 
precisely the same when the series commenced with Kriuka as 
when, later, it was reckoned from the beginning of Agvini) the 
twelfth century before Christ, and not the fourteenth, as Cole- 
brooke supposed; but there are for the present, at least, and 
there are hkely always to remain, insuperable difficulties in the 
way of drawing from it any date employable in constructing 
the framework of Indian chronology: we cannot be certain, in 
the first place, that the observation is of Hindu making, and 
not imported from abroad; again, admitting that it was made 
in India, we should have to allow it a range of several centuries, 
on account of its own difficulty, and the inaccuracy of the Hin- 
dus as observers; and finally, we have no means of attaching it 
* pause to any work, or class of works, or period, in the Vedic 
iteratare. 


It remains to say something upon certain points brought for- 
ward and commended to our consideration by Prof Miller, in 
the earlier part of his Preface, from Bentley's work مه‎ 
Astronomy, The former approves, upon the whole, the severe 
verdict of condemnation which, after as full and dispassionate 
a study of Bentley's lucubrations, I think, as any one has ever 
een them, we pronounced upon him and them in the notes to 

ie Sirya-Siddhinta, Yet he cannot resist the temptation to 
lay before us, in his Preface, long verbatim extracts from the 
Historical View of the Hindu Astronomy, neither ratifying nor 
rejecting them, but simply placing them before our eyes, and 


stance would be palpably most unjust, Each of the teo disputants, it may 
anid, contemned the other's method and angumenta; Weber depreciating the scien- 
tifie mode of research as compared with apt pages Biot setting at naught the 
en cps اي‎ tts 
ى‎ met him on ecienti pith! We mary jodge Fest Weber's contempt 
tight to be the maers “ witherin * of the two: for while is ows alway 7 
main a mest valuable mine of documentary information respecting the به “مامه‎ 
it is certain that al! Biot's Inbors pon the siew and the nalshatras—whatever may 
be the valoe in other respects of his resnarches in the Uhinese astronomy: of that 
Tam ne competent jodge—have done nothing but embroil the subject; casting: 
his immense weight of authority on the side of a most untenable theory, he has 


Hye ra se ith those Indianista who differed from hic inions ii 
matter, and Maller restrained نآ‎ ine lek 
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leaving us to draw what conclusions we may or can from them: 
he himself thinking them “deserving of more attention than 
oe have hitherto received.” In this opinion I cannot agree 
with him: I believe that they have already met with all the 
attention due them, and, being readily accessible where they 
stand, were likely to get all that they should hereafter be found 
to merit; and it seems to me hardly consonant with the dignity 
of the editor of the Rig-Veda and author of the History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature thos to make himself the uncriticiz- 
ing reporter of the wild speculations of a confeseedly unsafe 
authonty. Weexpect froma scholar of the position and reputa- 
tion of Miiller actual guidance through the dark places of Hindu 
archeology, and not a mere introduction to such blind leaders 
as Bentley, Since, however, he has chosen to lend ه‎ quasi sanc- 
tion to the latter's reasonings and their results—for, let bim 
qualify his approval of them, and caution us against their possi- 
ble unsoundness, as much as he will, his deeming them worthy 
of quotation in such a place must give them a currency and 
consideration which they would never of themselves have at- 
tained—I cannot refrain from et his challenge, and sub- 
ming shen to an examination which shall attempt to show 
what they are reall thet - | 
Bentley claims that the Hindu names of the months, derived 
from the lunar asterisms, could not have been formed earlier 
than 1181 B.C, (not, as Miiller inadvertently states, that they 
could have been formed only in 1181 B.C.). The month Cri 
vana, he says, always began at the summer solstice, and it was not 
until the date mentioned that the solstice came, by the preces- 
sion, to stand opposite to the end of the asterism Qravana. 
And as, by universal consent, the moon's opposition in Vravana 
gave name to the month Crivana, it follows, with the force of a 
mathematical demonstration, that the name cannot be older than 
1181 B.C. Now this argument is beautifully characteristic of 
Bentley. Allow him to make his own premises, and he has 
astronomical knowledge enough to draw from them, in many 
cases, the true conclusion. It is very much his habit, too, to 
make his premises: his most arbitrary assumptions, his most 
daring conjectures, he puts forward with the same unflinchi 
confidence which might attend the announcement of a truism, 
and they are therefore apt to impose upon those who have not 
learned what his authority is worth, and have been incautious 
enough to trust themselves to his guidance, The whole calcula- 
tion, in this case, hinges on the alleged fact that the Hindus 
always began their month Cravapa at the summer solstice. It is 
asserted by Bentley as if it were an acknowledged and indisput- 
able truth; but ae on the contrary, as I believe, utterly fal 
Being a statement of a purely historical character, its oredi ibility 
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must repose, of course, on documentary evidence; and here ts 
where our author's great lore, and rarely equalled familiarity 
with the ancient. Hindu literature, magne most worthily have 
been brought in to aid the astronomer Bentley, who knew little 
if any Sanskrit, and was wanting to a rare siete in philologi- 
cal and historical learning and judgment, If Miiller had proved 
tous that the other was right in this one particular, he would 
have rendered the caloulation and the resulting date truly valu- 
able for the history of Hindu astronomy, But he has not done 
BO, DOr is it abable that any one will ever be able to do so. 
Bentley's assertion implies that the months to which the aster- 
ismal names originally belonged were solar months, twelfth 
parts of the tropical year. But, if we know anything about 
the matter from the literature of the period during which they 
came into we know that they were applied to true lunar 
months, synodical revolutions of the moon, Solar months, and 
equinoxes and solstices as division-marks in the year, ate un- 
known-to the Brihmanas. Even in the modern system of the 
Hindus, and in the division of the months according to solar 
reckoning, Grévana does not. begin.at the summer solstice; for 
the modern Hindo year is sidereal, aud its months commence 
when the sun arrives at certain fixed pointa in the. heavens, 
from. which the equinoxes and solstices are becoming farther re- 
moved with the lapse of each successive year. The name (ra- 
vans, then, was first given to that lanar month, or synodical 
revolution of the moon, during which she was full in the aster- 
ism Cravana, and it might as well have been given five thousand 
years before Christ as twelve hundred.. Bentley's calculation is 
not worth the paper upon which it was originally printed. 

sag igs caloulation and deduction, antes رد‎ Prof. Miiller 
from the same authority, possesses a somewhat greater apparent 
plausibility, and does a admit of being disposed of cokes 
marily. The “ancient astronomers, Bentley discovers, assert 
that four of the quences were sons of four of the lunar asterism, 
the spouses of the moon: rs Mercury of Rohini, Venus 
of Maghi, Mars of Ashidhé, and Jupiter of Pirva-Phalguni; 
and that the moon, their father, was present at the birth of each, 
With bis usual courage and enterprise, he sets himself (or sets 
some one else: see farther on) to find a physical explanation of 
the legend, and to make it yield a date. He imagines, in the 
first place, that the birth.of a planet from an asterism inthe 
presence of the moon. will most naturally be explained. by an 
occultation of that planet by the moon. in the given asterism, 
In the course of the last three or four thousand years, however, 
the moon must have occalted each of the planets a great many 
times, and in all or almost all the different asterisms; hence we 
shall be to derive no date from this circumstance alone, 
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But the attribution of such names to only four of the planets 
affords ground for conjecturing that occultations of these four 
within some limited period may have furnished the occasion of 
the nomenclature. 1 retrospective calculation, a single year 
appears to be found, in the course of which the moon ocentted 
these four planets, and these only, and ench of them in the 
asterism which is reputed to be its mother, The year is 1420- 
1424 B.C. During the course of it, Saturn, the only other 
lanet, was out of the moon's way, and could not be oceulted. 
tley asserts, then, not doubtfully, but with his usual confi- 
dence, and as if the truth of the matter was beyond all question, 
that the observations of the occultations were made, and the 
numes given, in the year 1425-4 B. C., and he establishes this 
as one of the principal dates in his history of ancient Hindu 
astronomy. 
In ee process, I wish first to point out that it is 
robably not Bentley's own, but given by him at second han. 
The four dates are: Augast 19, 1425, Ven us occulted in Magha; 
April 17, 1424, Mercury occulted in Rohini; April 23, 1424, 
— iter oceulted in Parva-Phalguni; August 19, 1424, Mars oc- 


in Piirva-Ashiidba: the included time is precisely a year. 

at, in reporting these dates, Bentley commits the almost in- 
edible blunder of reckoning them to cover a period of sixteen 
months, as if the time were after Christ instead of before, and 
so April 17, 1424 the earliest, and August 19, 1426 the latest 
of them! ‘This he does not by inadvertence merely: he repeats 
the statement twice, in text and note, and arranges the four 
dates in a corresponding order.* ‘To my mind, this is almost 
conclusive proof that he did not himself make the calculation, 
but got it from some one cise, and bungled it in the reporting. 
For it is perfectly evident that the gist of the calculation as 
made, and the force of the conclusion drawn from it, lay in 10 
smal) measure in the fact of its covering just a year. If an odd 
time were permitted to be taken, why not eighteen months, or 
two years and a half, or a longer 0 ing which o 5 
And it is hard to conceive that Bentley, if the work was his 
own, could bave forgotten this important circumstance when he 
came to put it in shape for publication. اده‎ | 
Tn the second | I cannot but think the whole story, ss 
reported by Bentley, of somewhat doubtful authenticity. Not 
that the four planets which it concerns do not bear in Hindu 
usage names indicative of their birth from the several asteriems 
mentioned: Miiller, at the end of his Preface (p. Ixxxviii), is able 










“© That Miller ‘all from ‘him without noticing the blunder is cot, perhaps 
to be wondered Fi 2 ts die: 
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to quote authorities for them all. But whether there is on record 
a legend restricting the nomenclature to these four planets, and 
adding the distinctive circumstance that the moon was in each 
case present at their birth, seems more hinge Bentley, as 
is his wont, gives no authority for it; Miller has evidently found 
none; nor had Wilson, who refers to the روماه‎ and its expla- 
nation by Bentley in the notes to his Vishnu Purana 5 220. 
I have never seen any reason for believing Bentley a dishonest 
reporter, or ع‎ of deliberately ا‎ a citation for the 
purpose of making it support one of his theories; but the in- 

‘position of another between him and the original authority; 
which 1 have just shown to be with great probability assuma- 
ble, notably facilitates the supposition of a tampering with the 
sources: we all know how easy it is for a story going ظ ا‎ 


two Bene ee Pees a little unserupulons, the other a little 
eager and credulous—to receive a dressing-up which somewhat 


changes its aspect. The circumstance which awakens suspicion 
ia that, in fact, Saturn also, no less than the other ا‎ his 
name implying his birth from a lunar asterism, namely Reyati. 
This is pointed out by Miiller (p. Ixxxviiit). It looks to mea 
little as if Bentley's friend bad left Saturn out of the account 
because he found it an impracticable subject, and had added the 
trait respecting the moon's presence in order to give the more 
plausibility to his explanation of the الست‎ the supposition 
of occultations. Still, 1 should not be inclined to push this sus- 

icion too far, nor loth to be convinced of the existence of Bent- 

y's legend in the precise form in which he reports it. 

Again, occultations by the moon are not an altogether unex- 
ceptionable explanation of a legendary birth of beni? reece In 
an occultation, as in an eclipse, the obliteration of the planet, 
its disappearance, ia a much more striking phenomenon than its 
reappearance, We should expent then, that a legend founded 
on occultations would speak of a death rather than a birth; or, 
if of a birth, then at any rate of a new birth, a regeneration, 
If there was aught in the story which implied a destruction and 
re-creation, a swallowing and diagorging, or the like, Bentley's 
interpretation of it would possess a much more evident plausi- 
bility. Further, we have a right to ask whether there is any- 
thing so very rare and striking in the occurrence of four occult- 
ations during the course of a single year as should naturally 
Jead to the founding upon it of a nomenclature of the planets. 





© Miller is clearly in error, 1 think, in stating that Wilson “ ) of 
the leu a scarring in te Vayu and Lings "عراسي‎ Wilese ayn sathincise 
all of the legend, but caly of the positions of the planeta at the end of the CA ne 
sha aniara, as given by thove authorities. 

+ Where, in the seventeenth line,“ Saturn” is to be read for “Jupiter,” as the 





least require some independent evidence going to show that the 
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The question here is not whether 1425-4 B, ©. is the only — 
year when the mioon can have oeculted the four planets in the 
asterisms which give them their names; this might readily be 
granted to Bentley's claim, but would only serve to fix the year, 
supposing the interpretation of the legend to be indisputably 
correct: when weare testing the character and value of the in- 
terpretation itself, we must also inquire whether there may not 
have been other years when the moon has oteulted four a 
or three, or five, in other parts of the heavens, and when, ac 
cordingly, a planctary nomenclature would have been equally 
likely to be suggested, The occultation of a brilliant planet by 
the moon is a beautiful phenomenon, likely to attract’ the atten- 
tion of a people given to assiduous contemplation of the beay- 
ens, and accustomed to watch the planetary motions and napects; 
a succession of four phenomena of the kind within a limited 
att as a year, would be yet more'striking to such a people ; 

tif this may happen several times in the course of two or 


11 
three thousand years—and, though unable to speak with author- 
n the enbj 


ity 8 : ect, Lshould certainly think it might—then no 
people could be pronounced likely to select one case from among 
many,/and to make it alone the basis of a planetary nomen- 

To render such a supposition plansible, we should at 


names essed about the antiquity which it would imply. 
But, far from. this, we have the very best reason for believing 
that the Hindus had not taken any notice'of the planets at al 
down to a time fifteen centuries, and more, later than that which 
Bentley’s calculation would assign to the names here in question. 
This important: fact, that the first mention of the lesser plancts 
is in India contemporaneous with traces of Western astronoml- 
cal science, has been more than once referred to in the preceding 
peace, and its: bearing upon such speculations as these of Bent- 
ysis of the most decisive and crushing kind, He who, in 
the face of it, would prove that the Hindus gave to the planets 
a certain series of appellations more than fourteen’ centuries 
before Christ, must do it by something more convincing than & 
doubtful interpretation of » modern Paranic legend. سوب‎ 
+ 16 may be asked whether, if Bentley's eigenen be set 
side.as unsatisfactory, any other ean be foun twhieh shall be 
leas liable to objection. I-anawer, yes: such an explanation 
has been. derived by Prof. Miller: himself from’ Wilson's notes 
to the Vishno Purina. The fact has already been noticed that 
Satarn, like the other planets, has an asterismal name, being 
denominated “son of Revati" For Mereury, two such metro- 
nymies are found in the Hindu lexica: he is styled “son of 
ravishtbd,” as well عد‎ “son of Rohini.” The moon's ascending 
and descending nodes have appellations of the same character: 
VOL, Vit. 12 9 
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they are called sons of Bharani and of Acleshi, respectively. 
OF this class of designations, then, we have eight, six for the 
five planets, and two for the moon’s nodes, Now no less than 
six of the eight, including two of those which Bentley professes 
to account for, are explained by the positions which tis heav- 
enly bodies bearing them are by certain of the Purinas declared 
to-have occupied, at an epoch which they call the Great Equi- 
nox, and which the Vayu Purina states to be the end of the 
Patriarchate (manvantara) of the Manu Cikshusha (see Wilson's 
Vishnu Purina, p. 225, note), This Patriarchate directly pre- 
ceded the present one, which is that of the Manu Viivasvata, 
and began about a hundred and twenty million yeara ago (see 
Sirya-Siddhiinta, i. 18-23, and notes), The Hindn conception 
apparently was that the end of the former order of things and 
beginning of the present was an era so important in the history 
of our world that it constituted a regeneration; and that the 
planets might be regarded as born, for us, each from that region 
of the sky which it then ste ea That this explanation ts far 
preferable to Bentley's, for the names to which it applies, on 
account both of its including a larger number of them poe its 
greater inherent plausibility, is to me very obvious. And the 
probability is of the strongest that عط‎ two appellations which 
16 does not cover will yet be satisfactorily accounted for in a 
similar manner,* 

In view of all these difficulties and objections, I maintain, 
with much confidence, that Bentley's explanation must be pro- 
nounced a failure: the probability that four occultations, | vap- 
pening in the year 1425-4 8, 0, suggested four of the Puranic 
names of the planets, is very small indeed, compared with the 
probability that those names had another origin, and that their 
correspondence with the moon's occultations in the year desig- 





| nated, if such correspondence there be, is only a curious accident, 


Tsay, if such correspondence there be; for it must not fail to 
be observed that, even without testing Bentley's processes by a 
re-calculation, we may note sundry considerations which cast a 





* There is something unaccountably strange in the Purnnic definition of the po- 
sitions of Mercury and Venus at this important epoch: bow Mercury can be, even 
by « Hindu coamogonist, placed In Qravishthd when Venus in pot in Pushy, at 
least 146° 40° distant from him; or how either can receive such location when the 
mun ia made to stand in Viclikivi, at least 93° 20" from Venos, and ut least 805 
from Mercury, it ie hard enomh to see. The furthest distance from the son actu- 
ally attained by Venus is about 48°; by Mercury, 20°; so that they can never 






mally be more than 77° apart: nor are the greatest elongations of the two 
planéts, sa determined by the modern Hinda astronomy, very different. from these, 
It looks as if the defined positions of the planets at the Great Equinox were mere 
guest-work, and the work, too, of a very tnlearned and ببسم مسلط‎ guesser, rather 
ديد‎ LPS Ee a yer Tha ne dei mons nodes, also, 

Bharani and Acleshi—or, at tho utmost, only 106° 40’ apart—ia a ممص‎ or 
the anme character, 5 208 1 
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strong shade of doubt over their validity. It is greatly to be 
questioned whether the astronomical science of Bentley's time 
new the movements of the moon and lesser planets with suffi- 
cient accuracy to be able to determine with confidence, at & dis- 
tance in the past of more than three thousand years, the fact of 
ah occultation as visible in a particular country at a particular 
time—if, indeed, the astronomy of our own day is equal to 0 
delicate an operation. Moreover, an occultation of Mercury, 
which has to be effected so near the sun, generally in the strong 
twilight, and by a moon of which scarce a rim is to be seen, 
must require such a combination of favorable circumstances to 
make it visible with the naked eye, that be who aserts the phe- 
nomenon to have been seen in India in the year 1424130 
should be called upon, under penalty of disbelief of bis assertion, 
to show that its conditions were such as to render the sight pos- 
sible without aid from the telescope. Bentley's calculations con- 
cern matters of such difficulty, and the results they yield are 80 
baldly stated, that the accuracy of the former and the conclusive 
force’of the latter are alike open to just suspicion. And this is 
all we need to fortify us in our conclusion, already pretty well 
established by other evide ce, that his whole Diba bere is 
too weak 10 sustain itself, and must be rejected as valueless. 
"Thanks to Prof. Miller, however, we are not left only to this 
critical balancing of seemingly opposite probabilities. He has 
done us the service of moving competent astronomical authority 
to test the accuracy of Bentley's calculations, and with the most 
satisfactory results, Mr. Hind, of the British Nautical Almanac 
Office, has performed over again the whole process, with the aid 
of the best modern tables, and has found that “ Jopiter is the 


» only planet that could have been occulted." On or about the 


dates at which Bentley claims the other occultations to have 
taken place, the moon passed the three other planets in conjunc 
tion: Venus, at the distance of a little less than two degrees, 
which was a near approach; bat Mereury and Mars, at @ re- 
moval in latitude of not less than six and a half and seven 


ieee ch respectively. This, of course, utterly annihilates Bent- 
ys chronol 


ological deduction. To give the latter even: the faint 
shadow of possibility which at the best belongs to it, we must 
pce arcs occultations. The app that the Hindus 
of 1424 B.C. would have thought of deriving a nomenclature 
for the planets from the fact of the moon's approach to them, in 
the course of a single year, within distances varying from balf 


a degree (with perhaps an occultation in this case”) up to seven 


® Which Mr. Hind, however, if 1 rightly understand his figures, makes to have 
bappmued an hour of two before sunset Yo Indin, eo that it could not have been 
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‘ees, is so devoid of plausibility that it does not merit an 


ingtant’s consideration. 


Passing strange is it, however, that 





Miller himself does not seo this. After presenting Mr. Hind's 


figures, he says 


mentof Bentley 


(p.lxxxvuj: “It will thus be seen that the state- 
كم‎ to the datea of the four conjunctions of the 


moon and the planets is fully borne out by Mr. Hind's calcula 
tions, and that the coincidence between the legend quoted by 
Bentley and the astronomical facts determined by Mr. Hind is a 


Teal one.” As 


if Bentley had said anything about “conjune- 


tions;" and as if a conjectural explanation of a legend which 
absolutely regulon occultations to ite ey it, and cannot quite 
n th 0 


stand eve 


en, could be bolster: 


up with conjanctions! 


Bentley himself knew too much of astronomy ever to have 
thought of maintaining such an absurdity, Sappose that we 


had a Puranie 


legend which admitted, with a good deal of 


doubt, of interpretation as founded upon a total eclipse of the 
5Uf in ه‎ certain asterism, visible in India; and that some ven- 
turesome interpreter had so explained it, and had, by caleulat- 
ing the eclipse, assigned it a certain date; and suppose that 
some much more competent astronomer, on revising the ealeu- 
Intion, had found that the eclipse, after all, was not total, nor 


visible in India 
that, on the day 
the given point 


; that, m fact, + was no eclipse غم‎ all; bot 
claimed, the moon did actually pass the sun, at 
in the heavena, at the distance of two or three 


degrees from it: should we think this a confirmation of the 


first interpreter's work? Even Prof, Miller, 1 presume, would 
hot so regard it; and yet, the case is closely analogous wil 


that whi he sets before us, The alternative, then, which he 


the modere Hin 


for our choice—namely, that we either allow 
dus to have been able to determine the four اعون‎ 


cultations by retrospective calculation, or confess the observa- 


tion a real one, 


and handed down by tradition through tens of 


acre the with 0 we decline to embarrass ourselves: 
We reject both parts of it, as equally baseless and unnecessary, 
Prof. Miller is entitled to our gratitude for having drawn out 
from Mr. Hind the calculations which overthrow Bentley's pre- 


tended. date, bu 


t he needs to excuse himself for attempting to 


persuade us that they strengthen and establish it, 


In the light 


of these two exploded hypotheses of Bentley, 


touching the nomenclature of the months and of the planets, 







‘divided into tw 


we shall see more clearly in what maoner to treat a third similar 
figment of his, also cited by Miiller as “ deserving of attention.’ 

entley interprets the name of the asterism Vicdkha as meaning 
o branches or portions,’ and declares (putting, ag — 


usual, his conjecture in the form of a dogmatic assertion) that it 





Was given to the asterism on account of the latter's bein ‘parted 
exactly through the middle by the equinoctial colure and as 


it, 
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the colure was in position to do so’ about 1426 B. C., he estab-4 
lishes this ‘as the date of first formation of the system of aster-) 
iems. The sufficient answer to this is, that it is the merest ety- 
mologi¢al conceit, nisupported by a particle of evidence of any 
kind, It is of no more value than the assertion of the same 
author that Mila once led the series of asterisms, because the 
word mila means ‘root,’ and that, at another period, Jyeshtha 
stood at their hend, becnuse jyeithd signifies * oldest. It is 
even less plausible: for, in the first place, the most nnicient 


” name meof the asterisin 18 a dual—rrdhie, ‘the two Vieikhis’— 


whith proves it to belong, not to the space in the sky defined 
by the asterism, but to the two stars which compoge the group) 
and, in the second place, the idea that the Hindus, at the period 
when they selected and named their asterisms, as the first pre- 
liminary step (so Bentley describes it) to astronomicabobserva- 
tion and reasoning, should have conceived of an equinoetial 
colure as cutting one of the series in two, and given it an appel- 


lation from this cireumstance, possesses an incongruity whieh 0 


almost. ludicrous. 

Tam of Ay ame then, that Miiller has done a positive disser- 
vice to Hindu archeology by his partial. rehabilitation of Bent- 
sy, in bringing hitn up to notice anew as an authority worthy 
if consideration and study, and from whom valuable results 
may be drawn. If the ‘counter-reasonings ae above are 
sound, we see that all his chosen specimens © Bentley's work 
are worthless, and that to him, as to others, this author has 
been a reed which, when leaned upon, has broken and pierce 
bis hand. May we not hope that, if convinced of his error, he 
will at some suitable opportunity ‘pers express himself to 
that effect, and withdraw the partial endorsement he has given, 
since my voice will reach nota tithe of those who listen with 
deference to his declared opinions. 





[will notice but a single other matter in Prof. Miiller’s Pre- 
face, and one concerning not 50 much himself, as Colebrooke, 
from whom he takes it. From Colebrooke's Notes and Ilustra- 
tions to his Hindu Algebra (Essays, ii. 468), he cites (p. xiv,, note) 
4 determination of the age of meteors ar upon astronomical 
evidence. | Colebrocke, as is unive ly known | 
sound and careful writer, and even his conjectures and erudel 





formed views upon matters which he was unpossessed of the 
means of fully judging are paler pectable, and, 7 

intuitive و‎ ts of the trath as it is Inter made clearly to 
appear. | But he was not infallible, and our author's quotation 
gives us one of the most scrious of the few errors into which 
he has fallen. He infers the period of Brahmagupta from an 
examination of the longitudes of two among the junction-stara 


nown, Was ها‎ most | 
ay 


> ae 


-» bas 


جنك سا ee.‏ 


of the asterisms, as reported by that astronomer. But Brahma- 
مارم‎ definition of position of the junction-stars is not different 
rom that which is given by the other astronomical authori- 
ties; the slight variations which are to be discovered in the 
separate accounts are in no degree indicative of independent 
observation on the part of their authors. So far as there is any 
evidence before us, we are justified in believing that a ا‎ 
determination of the dhruvata and vikshepa, the ‘ polar longi- 
tude’ and ‘polar latitude,’ of these twenty-eight stars, and of 
half a dozen of the fixed stara not included in the lunar aster- 
isms, made about the year 600 of our era, was the one grand 
effort, never repeated and never rivalled, of the Hindu astron- 
omy as 4 science of observation: its results were copied, with 
occasional slight and unexplained modifications, from author to 
author, from century to century. The conclusion to be drawn 
from such calculations as Colebrooke's, then, can only be the date 
of the observation, and not that of any single authority who re- 
ports it: unless Brahmagupta can be shown to be the original 
observer, or the first reporter—a thing which no one has at- 
tempted, and which is very unlikely ever to be done—Cole- 
brooke has no more fixed his period than that, for instance, of 
the Sirya-Siddhanta, or of the Giahatashany This objection, 
indeed, is urged by Bentley in the concluding Section of his 
| Hindu Astronomy, and constitutes one of the exceedingly few 
١ ~peints with a to which he was in the right, in his repeated 
_ | Aitentpeed to tara the force of i in his reply, commomioabog ta 
attempted to turn the force of it in his r communicated to 
the Asiatic Journal in 1826,* | ع‎ en! 
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Nore pr THe TRaNsLaTon. 


Tre word ,ضوف‎ soof, signifies in Arabic ‘wool,’ and Mr, Lane, in his 
1024 note on the 10th chapter of the Arabian Nights, says that the 
ao-called Soofees derive their. title either from their wearing woollen 
garments, or from the Greek word 0008# because of their philosophi- 
eal tenets. He adits, that “there is an order of Muslim darweeshes 
called Soofees ‘who make profession of a more regular and more con- 
templative life than darweeshes in general; and many of this class hare 
written books of spirituality, of devotion, and of contemplation, which 
mostly bear the title: of “Tasowwnf,” that is, of spiritnal life”... The 
Sunnee Soofecs are in a great degree mystical and latitudinarian; bot 
not so much so as the Soofees of the Persian sect.” 

In all the tekkehy, or cogvents, of the varions Dervish sects which I 
have visited, the members sit on sheep-ekins, called pastodees, Many 
also wear white felt caps made of wool, and even their cloaks are of an 
uncolored stuff of the same material. 

The Order of the Bektashees, which was intimately connected with 
the Fanitcherees, wear white felt caps, and believe in the tenaasuh, ة‎ 


system of moetempsychosis. 

* To a letter accompanying (hie paper, Mr, Brown protests ngainet any alteration 
of his transcriptions of ree ami Persian words, and we accordingly allow his 
orthography to stand unchanged. monly الع‎ wionally more consistent 
with iteel I. srpears to be controlled by ‘Tarkisb eupbony . or Punt. 
¥OL, Vill. 13 
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TRANSLATION. 
A few remarks on the subject of the fesavu/ (lit., profession 
of Soffeeism, or spiritual life), by the learned and pious Mohem- 
med Missiree—may his precious grave be blessed! 


In the name of the Clement and Merciful God. 


Praise be to the Lord of the Universe (lit. the present and 
fature world). Prayers and Peace ie his people] be upon our 
Sayd (Lord) Mohemmed [the Prophet], and Ali [his cousin and 
son-in-law], and all other prophets, and the family and Ashabs 
(Companions) of Mohemmed. 


[ @uestion.|—Should any person ask what is the beginning of 
the fesavuy, the answer is: 

] Answer.J—Faith, which has six columns, to wit: “The Ex- 
istence of God,” “His Unity,” “the Angels,” “the Prophets,” 
“the Day of Resurrection,” and “Good and Evil through His 
Predestination "—all of which are to be spoken with the tongue, 
and acknowledged with the heart. 

[@.|—W hat is the conclusion and end of the tesavuf? 
[.A.|—It is the pronouncing with the tongue of faith the six 
preceding columns, and the confirming of them with the heart, 
as was said by Junaydee, in answer to an interrogation on the 
subject of the end of the هعم‎ 

[Q.]—What is the distinction between the sofa (lit, the clar- 
ified) and common people? peat 

_ [A.J—The knowledge [which is the foundation] of the faith of 
the latter is only an imitation of these six columns, whilst the 
faith of the sojfu is the true, as is shown by the evidences of 
the whemad uzama (doctors of the sects). 

5 —In what does this imitation consist? 

|A.|—This imitation is what has been learned from their 
fathers, the imaams (preachers) of the quarters in which they 
live, or from one of the ulna, and so believed; but they do 
not know why it has become a fundamental rule to believe in 
these Columns of Faith, nor bow salvation is obtained thereby, 
Tt is not known that, whilst walking in the public streets, one 
has found a jewel which many sovereigns sogght after unsuc- 
cessful] y—conquering the world from one end to the other, and 
finding every thing else but it. He who hus found it, has found 
bt brighter than the sun, when it obscures the lesser lustre 


a li 
of the moon, and found an alchemy which converts copper of a 
thousand years old into pure gold. The finder, however, knows 


not its real value, and considers it only asa false jewel, which 
its possessor, if thirsty, oh be give away for a drink of water. 
‘Q.J—Whiat is the proof of faith? 
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‘[A.]—The proof consists in a search made for the origin of each 
of the six columns above named, and one’s arrival at the troth 
(iakkikat), The tlm « tarikat (science of the sects) is the dis- 
tinctive path existing between a fakld village and a taklid city 
fi. .ع‎ only leads from one authority to another]. Many persons 
follow on that pathway for ten, others for twenty, others thirty, 
others forty years, wandering away from the truth, and entering 
each upon a different road of error. Some become Ehiee Jebree 
(persons who believe that God compels each action of man, and 
leaves no room for free will); some become Ehlee Kaderee (per- 
sons who hold that man has power to do good and evil) ; 
others are Klee Mutazellee; some again become Afujessemmecs 
(Anthropomorphists); and others, Mushebbahees (those who de- 
fine the appearance of God, by portraits, or otherwise). 
are, in all, seventy-three ways or sects; each one following one 
of these wanders off, without ever arriving at the city 0 the 
true faith; only one of these seventy-three parties is in the 
right, called the Firkeit Nejieh (Party of Salvation), and it is 
those alone who follow this way that reach the proper goal, 
Through their perfect subjection to the directions of the blessed 
Prophet, these know the real value of the jewel found by them. 
Their faith is manifest; and whilst proceeding, as it were, with 
a lamp, they have reached the sun. Though at firet only imi- 
tators, they have finally found the trath. After finding the true 
faith, they turn their attention to the imitation (or semblance), 
and familiarize themselves with its interior. They find that the 
tarikat (paths of the Dervishes) and the akeryat (laws of Islam) 
are coincident. They have as yet. only received sufficient 1spi- 
ration from God to enable them to sec the truth, which is hidden 
from those who still wander in the path of imitation. Compar- 
ing the two with each other, they consider them as being like 
the soul and the body, according to the words of the bleased 
Prophet; .“ Whoever 1s deficient in one of his faculties, is defi- 
cient in one of his parts," from which it is clear that whoever is 
deficient in the aherya¢ cannot be perfect in. the نه حامر‎ 

] 0[ 1 matters of faith, and forms of worship, to what sect 
ie 5 [ost of them are of the Muslim faith, and of the 
sect of the Khlec Sunneh (those who ibserve the traditionary 
precepts of the blessed Prophet), and accept the jeméat (pre 
scribed forms of ppblic prayer), according to the mezheb (creed) 
of the celebrated Sheikh Abu Mansar Matareedec. Most of the 
Arabs are of the creed of the Sheikh Abul Hassan el Esharee 
and are Fhe Sunneh, and accept the yemédat, as understood an 
practised in conformity with one or other of the four Rites, 
adopted in the country ما‎ which they belong (i.e. either the 





Hanaffee, Hanballee, Shdjee, or Maleker). For instance, those of 
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the country of Room are Haniffees, so called from Abu Hanif- 
feh, who derived his articles of faith from the Koran and the 
hadisat (traditional sayings) of the blessed Prophet; those in 
Arabia, Egypt, and Aleppo, as well as in the two 0 cities, 
are Slides; all the people of ‘Tunis and Morocco, and as far 
as Andalusia, as well as some in Arabia, are Malekees ; most of 
the people of Bagdad, Irnak, and a part of Arabia, with some 
of. the inhabitants of the holy cities, follow the Hanballee 
Imanm.. There are some differences between these, but 53 
such as refer to forms of worship; as regards dogmas they all 
agree, The blessed Prophet designated those who observe the 
sunneh and jemdat by the title of Liles Vejah (the Saved), and 
these four are oll of this kind. All the sof belong to the 
Elilee Vejah, It ia a point of belief among the sofa that it 1s 
not for every one who is of the Mile Allah, or a keramat sa- 





hibee )٠ به‎ either a believer in the Divinity, or perncslary -0-- 


by the Divinity), to attain to the character of sanctity be 


nging 
to the four great doctors of the holy law, much less to that of 
one of the Bhiee Kuzeen (the Twelve /maams). The only meana- 


of arriving at their degrees of perfection would be to follow 
their ¢ until one surpassed it, and then to establish, by God's 
sanction, a new one superior to theirs—which, as yet, no one 
has ever been able to do. } ش‎ 

] معط 1 [ ين‎ Bayazid el Bestamee was asked of what sect he 
was, he replied: Iam of the eect of Allah. What did he mean 
by this answer? 


[A.J—All of the sects of Allah are those just mentioned. 


They are called [for example] the sects of the Greater Imam 


(Naman ibin Sabit el Kuffee) and of the Shafee Imaam, bat. 
are, in reality, sects of Allah; and so Bayazid spoke truly when. 


he said he was of His sect. 

[@.]—Moat of the Safees in their kassidehs, use certain words 
which we hear and understand as showing that they were of the 
Elilee Tenassuh (Metempsychosians). They say: I am some- 


times Lot, sometimes Rayu, sometimes a vegetable, sometimes 


an animal, at other timesa man. Whoatdoesthismean’ . _ 
[A.J—Brother! the blessed Prophet has said: “My people, 


in the eternal life, will rise up in companies "—that is, some as. 


monkeys, others as hogs, or in other forms—ns is written in a 
verse of the Koran (ch. 78, v.18) which has been commented 
on by Kazee Beyzavee (this commentator cites a tradition to 
the effect that, at the resurrection, men will rise up in the form 
of those animals whose chief characteristics resemble their own 
ruling passions of life: the greedy, avarivious man, as a hog; 
the angry, passionate man, as a camel; the tale-bearer, or mis- 
chief-maker, as a monkey); because, though these men, while 
in this life, bore the human form externally, they were, inter- 
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nally, nothing different from the animals whose characters are 
in common with their own. The resemblance is not manifest 
during one’s life, but becomes so in the other existence, after 
the resurrection. Let us avoid such traits; repentance before 
death will free any one from these evils. The blessed Prophet 
said with regard to this: “Sleep is the brother of Death” 
اح الموت)‎ peel). The dying man sees’ himself in his true char- 
acter, and so knows whether or not he is, by repentance, freed 
from his raling passion of life. In like manner, he will see 
himself during his slumbers, still following in the path of his 
passion, For instance, the money-calculator, in sleep, sees him- 
self engaged in his all-ubsorbing eccupation; and this fhet is 
a warning from God, not to allow himself to be absorbed in 
any animal passion, or degrading occur tion, It as only by 
ath repentance that any one can hope to see himself, in 
is sleep, delivered from his ruling eatnal passion, and restored 
to his proper human, intellectual form. f, in your slumbers, 
you see a monkey, consider it as a warning to abandon, or ab- 
stain from, the passion of mischief; if a hog, cease to seize upon 
the goods of others; and soon. Go and ake yourself up to an 
pbc murshid (spiritaal guide), who will, through his prayers, 
show you, in your slumbers, the evil parts of your character, 
until, one by one, they have passed away, and have been re- 
d by good ones—all through the power of the name of 
God, whom he will instract you to invoke: at length you will 
only see, in your slumbers, the forms of holy and pious men, in 
testimony of that degree of piety to which you will have attained. 
‘his is what is meant by that expression of certain poets, 
referring to one’s condition previous to the act of repentance, 
when the writer sys: I am sometimes an animal, sometimes 
a vegetable, sometimes a man; nnd the same may be said by 
the Sofees, in application to themselves, of any other part of 
creation, for man is called the akher t mevjudat (the climax of 
beings): in him are comprised all the characteristics of crea- 
tion. Many mystical books have been written on this subject, 
all showing’ that man is the nuhai kubra (the نير دوا‎ part), and 
the world, the ntlai sogra (the smaller part), of God's creation. 
The human frame is said to comprise all the other parts of crea- 
tion; and the beart* of man is supposed to be even more com- 
prehensive than the rainbow, because, when the eyes are closed, 
the mental enpacity can take in the whole of a vast city: though 
not seen by the eyes, it is seen by the capacious nature of the 
heart, Among such books is the Haoz ef Hay at (Well of Life), 
which says that, if a man closes his eyes, ears, and nostrils, he 





© Orientals consider the heart ‘ss the erat of mental capacity; and the liver, of 
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cannot take cold: that the right nostril is called the sun, and 
the left the moon: that from the former he breathes heat, and 
from the latter cold air. There is also a treatise entitled Nuskhat 
Kubra, wholly on the subject of the superiority of man, which 
is one of the favorite works of the sojfees. 

(Q.]—Explain the distinctive opinions (mezhebs) of believers 
in the fenassuh, and of the sSajfces. 

[A.J—We say that this system of metempsychosis has noth- 
ing todo with the durzath (a name given to the intermediate 
period between death and the reer eens mentioned in the 
bd chapter of the Koran, 102d verse, in which departed souls 
receive neither rewards punishments: here, however, it 
means only a state of total indifference to all future life, into 
which some men fall in consequence of the vicious nature of 
their lives, or their spiritual demoralization). It is believed to 
be operative in eternity, or in the future state; it ts ere 
that it does not exist in the present life. For example, it is said 
that some men take the character of certain animals, not their 
forms, and that, when they die, their souls enter the. bodies of 
such animals as they already resembled in character, and so, by 
natural propagation, they become the animals themselves, visible 
to the eye, and never again really die,or cease to exist in this 
world. In this manner, mankind leave the human form, and 
become, in turn, various animals, either through natural propa- 
gation, or by one animal devouring another, perpetually. Such 
is the belief of the Metempsychosians, and it is wholly incon- 
sistent with the true faith. On this point Omar ibin el Farid 
has said: “He who believes in transformation and transmigra- 
tion stands in need of God's healing—keep thyself far removed 
from his belief!” 

(وسى ad M25‏ ومسا وأقع يد Al‏ وكى عما يرأه (eke‏ 

0 brother, keep far from such a belief, and have no connec- 
tion with it. Of the seventy-two erring sects, before alluded to, 
this is the worst. God preserve us, in this life and the one to 
come, from participating with, or even bebolding, such sectaries! 

[@.]—These persons regard certain things as legally proper, 
which are forbidden. For instance, they command the use of 
wine, wine-shops, the wine-cup, sweethearts; they speak of the 
curls of their mistresses, the moles on their faces, shes :تناع‎ 
and compare the furrows on their brows to verses of the Koran. 
What does this mean? . 

‘[A.j—Tust as these Syfees leave the trae faith for its sem- 
blance, so they also exchange the external features of all things 
for the internal (the corporeal for the spiritual), and give an im- 
aginary signification to outward forms, They behold objects of 
د‎ precious nature in their natural character, and for this reason 


Ft 
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the greater part of their words have a spiritual and visionary 


Li 


meaning. For instance, when, like Hafiz, they mention wine, 
they mean a knowledge of God, which, extensively considered, 
ia the love of God, Wine, viewed extensively, 1s also love: 
love and affection are here the same thing. The wine-shop, with 
them, means the murahid ١ iam (spiritual director), for his 
heart is said to be the depository of the love of God; the wine- 
ctip is the كاين‎ (the pronunciation of the name of God, in a 
decluration of faith, as: There is no God bat Allah), or it signi 
fies the words which flow from the murshids mouth respecting 
divine knowledge, and, which, heard by the sdlit (the Dervish, 
or one who pursues the true path) intoxicates his soul, and 
divests his mind (of passions), giving him pure spiritual delight 
The sweetheart means the excellent preceptor, because, when 
any one sees his beloved, he admires her perfect proportions, 
with a heart full of love: the Dervish beholds the secret 
knowledge of God which fills the heart of his spiritual precep- 
tor Anns and through it receives a similar inspiration, and 
acquires a full perception of all that he possesses, just as the 
pupil Jearns from his master. As the lover delights in the 
presence of his sweetheart, so the Dervish rejoices in the com- 
pany of his beloved preceptor. The sweetheart is the object 
of a worldly affection; but the eptor, of a spiritual attach- 
ment. The curls, or ringlets, of the beloved are the grateful 
pena of the preceptor, tending to bind the affections of the 

rvish-pupil; the moles on her face signify that when the 
pupil, at times, beholds the total absence of all worldly wants on 
the part of the preceptor, he also abandone all the desires of 
both worlds—he perhaps even goes so far as to desire nothing 
else in life than his preceptor; the furrows on the brow of the 
beloved one, which they compare to [verses of] the Koran, 
mean the light of the heart of the mursiud: hey are compared 
to verses of the Koran, because the attributes of God, in accord- 
ance with the injunction of the Prophet: “Be ye endued with 
divine qualities” ,(ضلقوا باخلاى اللم)‎ are possessed by the sheikh 

i) * 


(or murshid). 


Is it possible for any other than the Prophet toseeGod? 
. 41016 not posible. | What they mean by thin assertion 
is that they know God, that they see His power; for it is for- 
bidden to mortal eyes to behold Him, as is declared im the 
Koran (ch. 6, y. 103); “No sight reachés Him: He reaches the 
EF Sy AN ee eee aeons سب‎ ot A. Te ee ee 





* During the ware between Ali and Musvich, the latter, an being once benten, 
Ali, he declared that he himself was the living and the speaking Koran, whilat the 


3) Seat pelea other Dervishes say: We see God. 
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sight—the Subtle, the Knowing.” The blessed Prophet com- 
manded: “Adore God, os thon wouldst didst thou see him: 
for, if thou dost not see Him, He sees thee” (el Gls all sel 
Sts فانك‎ oh SAT .(فان لم‎ ‘This permission to adore Him is a 
divine favor, and they say that they are God's servants by 
divine favor, The blessed Ali said: “Should the veil fall from 
my eyes, how woul God visit me in truth!" (4 eloei لو كشف‎ 
Lins (أزورت‎ This saying confirms that no one really sees God, 
that even the sainted Ali never saw Him. 1 

] © مدنا[‎ it possibly be erroneous م‎ say that, by seeing the 
traces of any one, he may be beheld? * 

[4.]—One may certainly be thus seen. When any permon 
sees the brightness of the sun, he may safely any that he has 
seen the sun, though indeed he has not really seen it, There 
is another example, namely: should you hold a mirror in your 
hand, you see a figure in it, and you inay therefore say that you 
see your own face, which is really an impossilility, for no one 
has ever seen his own face, and you have aerial what is not 
strictly correct. 

| [ @.]—Since every one sees the traces of God, as every one is 
able to do, how is it that the Dervishes declare that they only 
see Him? 

[A.]—Those who make this statement do not know what they 
see, and have never really seen Him. A person who has eaten 
of a sweet and savory dish, given to him, bat of which he 
knows not the name, seeks for it again with a longing desire 
after it, and thas wanders about in search of what baa geen 


saw ee a delight, ignorant of what it is. So are those who 


after God, without knowing Him, or what He is,‏ عا 

_[@.]—Some Dervishes declare: We are neither afraid of Hell, 
nor do we desire Heaven—a saying which must be blaspheinous, 
How is this? ! ظ‎ 
Bk rea se) do not really mean that they do not fear Hell, 

nd that they do not wish for Heaven. If they really meant 
this, it would be blasphemous. Their meaning is not as they 
express themselves; probably they wish to say: O Lord, Thou 
who createdst us, and madest us what we are, Thou hast not 
made us because we help Thy working; we are therefore in duty 
bound to serve Thee all the more devotedly, wholly in obedi- 
ence to Thy holy will; we have no bargaining with Thee, and 


= 


we do not adore Thee with the view of gaining thereby either 


Heaven or Hell. “God has bought the goods and persona of 


the Faithful, and given them Paradise in return” (ch, 9, > 112, 
of the Koran), which signifies that Tis bounty has no boun 

His mercy no end; and thus itis that He benefits His faithfa 
servants. They would say: Thou hast no bargaining with any 
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one; our devotion is from the purity of our hearts, and is for 
love of Thee only. Were there no Heaven, nor any Heil, it 
would still be our duty to adore Thee. To Thee belongs the 
perfect right to put us either in Heaven or in Hell, and may Thy 
commands be executed agreeably to Thy blessed will! If Thou : 
puttest us in Heaven, it ia through Thine excellence, not on ac- 
count of our devotion; if Thou puttest us in Hell, it قز‎ from out 
of Thy great justice, and not from any arbitrary decision on Thy 
part; so be it forever and forever! ‘This is the true meaning of ' 
the Sojfees, when they say as before stated. 
1 “i بي‎ saidst that there is no conflict between the sheryat 
and the Aatkikat, and nothing in the latter inconsistent with the 
former; and yet these two are distinguished from one another 
by a something which the Mélee Haktiuikat (Believers in the Trath) 
conceal. Were there nothing conflicting, why should it be thus 
hidden? | 
[A.J]—If it be concealed, it is not because there is a contraniety 
to the sheryat, but only because the thing is contrary to the hu- 
mind: its definition is subtle, and not understood by every 
one, for which reason the blessed Prophet said: “Speak to men 
according to their mental capacities” (mglelis كلبوا الناس على قدر‎ (, 
for, if you speak all things to all men, some cannot understand 
you, and so fall into error. The Sopftes therefore hide some 
things conformably with this ‘precept. 4 
0001 any One not know the science which is known 
to the ,سورك‎ and still do what the sleryat plainly command, 
and be satisfied therewith, would hia faith (imén) and islam be 
less than that of the So/fees ? 

AJ—No. He would not be inferior to the Sojfees; his faith 
and ts/am would be equal even to that of the prophets, because 
faith and islam are a jewel which admits of no division or sepa- 
ration into parts, and can neither be increased nor diminished, 
just as the portion of the sun enjoyed ‘by a sovereign and by a 
fair is the same, or as the limbs of the poor and the rich are 
equal in number: just as the members of the body of the sove- 
poli the subject are proton alike, so is the faith of tha 
Ehlee Islam the same in all and common to all, neither greater 
0 oe wath uae sien 
-[@.]—Some men are prophets, saints, pure ones, and others 

site (who know God, but perform none of His commands) ; 
ifference is there among them? aoe, 
[A.]—The difference lies in their marifeh (knowledge of spir- 
itual things), but in the matter of faith they are all equal: jost 
ax in tho cate of the sovereign and the subject, their Vint aro 

equal, while they differ in their dress, power and office. As‏ 1ل 
to the humanity of men, that depends upon their dress of knowl-‏ 
edge, and their spiritual power; in these only are they men, and‏ 
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not simply animals. The character of the sovereign does not 
depend upon his humanity, which is the same as that of all 
other men, but upon his office and rank. 





Nore sr tre Cowes or Ponurcatios. 


Tt may not be amiss for us to indicate some bearings of this commn- 
nication upon one of the later publications, touching the same subject, 
which have preceded it. ! 3 

1. Schmalders, in his Essai عله‎ les Keoles Philos, chez مها‎ Arabes, lays 


‘stress upon the point that Sifism is neither a philosophical system nor 


the creed of a religious sect, but simply a way of living: this view is 
confirmed, not sale by the express statements of our Turkish anthor, 
but also by the tone of his answers to supposed inquiries—showing 
that, while not, himself, one of the Sifis, he yet regarded them as, in 
general, fellow-believers. | | | 

2. The same writer, however, recognizes one exception to the fore. 
going, namely, in the profession of belief in transmigration by a limited 
nomber among the Safis, chiefly in Persia, with whom the community 
at large are often, as he says, erroneously confounded: this also is illus- 
trated by Mr. Brown's paper. 

We add a few words respecting the origin of Sifism, and those 
quoted from one of the earliest books on the subject, Tholuck's Seujia- 
mus (1821), which are still instructive and interesting. After remark- 
ing upon traces of the elements of this inanner of religious life ip the 
first century of the Eira, Tholuck places the origin of Sdfism, pro) 
erly so called, in the following century, and says: “Hoe eodem انعد‎ 
dum omnia saevo tumultu miscebantur, et dubttatio de religionis veritat 
multorum implebnt simnlatque conturbabat animos, mysticismus, ot fieri 
solet et alins, magis magisque in constantiornm pectora sese insinuans 
permagnam patronom copiam nactus est, longe lateque ramis suis 
emissis. Surrexerant in ordinibus diversissimis viri conscientine impetu 
concitati, qui relicta priori vitae consuctudine ad id solum negotinm in- 
comberent, ut fervidum divinarom rerum atque rehigiositatie stadium 
civibos suis commendarent, nec pracceptis tantam sed vitae oxemplo, 
quid amor posset divinus, ostenderent” (pp. 55-0). 

This commoanication is nnderstood to be an extract from an extended 
work on Muslim mysticism, on which Mr, Brown has been engaged for 
some years, and which is now almost finished. 
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PREDESTINATION AND FREE WILL: 
COMPILED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


Br EDWARD 5 SALISBURY. 
Presented to the Society Many 20th, 1883, 


Tus collection of materials for the history of opinion, in the 
Muhammadan world, as to the relations between divine sove- 
reignty and human freedom, js presented to the Oriental Society 
With fall consciousness of its incompleteness and want of a more 
thorough elaboration. But the interest of the subject may, per- 
haps, be relied upon to make up for all imperfections in the pre- 
sentation of it; and the more, a3 itis not known that any one 
has as yet treated the subject specially, in the way now proposed. 
My plan is first to bring together some of those expressions of 
the brie muse of the Arabs, either uttered before the time of 
Muhammad or early post-islamic, effusions of grief or vauntings 

of heroic ardor, which indicate the direction of the م‎ 
at that early period, with respect to the two opposite phases of 
Saleh heaed upon the consciousness of personal human efficiency, 
A on the one hand, and the persuasion of a superhuman overruling 
برع دمر‎ on the other. I will then endeavor to show, somewhat 
in detail, though not exhaustively, the teachings of the Kurin, 
and the 0 of Muhammad as handed down by tradition, 
on the subject of predestination, The Inst part of my paper 
7 will be given to the presentation of various opimons to which 
Muslim theologians and philosophers were led, when the same 
great theme was revolved and labored over by them, under the 















inspiration of fresh scientific ardor. 
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1. Judging from remains of the most ancient poetry of the 
Arabs, their inmost souls, in “the age of ignorance,” gave back 
no reflection of dreaded or devoutly worshipped divine power. 
Though they had their named deities, whose images were set 
up in the Ka’bub, and practised sacrificial rites, yet it is evident 
that they were not animated by the died religious reverence: 
when most conscions of human feebleness, they seem not to 
have entertained any notion of being in the hands of a divinity, 
or divinities, whom they might propitiate by service and offer- 
ings, but to have given themselves up to the undefined appre- 
hension of an irresistible, blind fatality. The early Arab popu- 
lar poetry differs, therefore, widely im its pie from that of 
most other nations in a corresponding stage of progress: for, in 
peers, the nearer we approach to the fountains of national 
iterature, the more distinctly do we see the powers of heaven 
reflected in that carrent of feeling which reveals itself in popular 
songs. Yet the ancient Arabs were not unimaginative—far 
otherwise, they were delicately sensitive to those impressions of 
natural phenomena from which mythologies have been wont to 
originate, Their hardy nomadic life, with its struggles and 
vicissitudes, was, perhaps, a bar to that meditative pondering on 
the appearances of nature which might have imparted to them a 
spiritual significance, making them emblems and manifestations 
of supernatural being. It may be, also, that what 1s here refer- 
red to had to do with a certain race-tendency to the abstract, 


in the conception of divine existence, which a distingut 


orientalist,* whose way of dealing with the supposed tT ean 


not accord with, thinks to have discovered among the Shemites 
—the individualizing of the notion of superhuman power hav- 
ing been thereby restricted. But what concerns us most is the 
presentation of evidence of the fact that the early Araba were 


talista, not the explanation of it. Hear, then, Zuhair, in hia 


Mu'allakoh, saying :t 
وم تتخطى بعر شيم‎ need البنايا خيبط عشواء من تسب‎ Suit, 


“Fate, to me, is like a stumbling, eyeless camel— 
Whom it hits it kills, whom it misses lives and grows old ;” 


and Tarafah, author of another of the seven poems, who says:} 
colt ct اللذات قل‎ ett اللايبى احضراليغى . وان‎ 1S ايها‎ SI 
ke بما ملكت‎ Boll فان كنيت لا تسطيع دقع منيتى فلحنى‎ 


2 للد 





ee‏ حمسا كه 





© Renan, in bis Nouvelles say yoni oa eur le Caractére Ginéenl dees Peoples 
+ a. ed, Arnold. + vv. 56, 57. 
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“© whoever blames me for presence in the fight, 
And that 1 join in pleasores, canst thou make me immortal ! 
But, art thou powerless to repel my fate, 
Then leave me, ‘ere it comes, to enjoy whatever I get.” 
Tn a similar strain says Ka’b Bin Zubair:* 


# But if, O Jowaiy, thou perishest, 
So will all beings have their spoilers ;" 
and ‘al-"Utbi:t 
تقصى شطره عاد فى شطرى‎ Ls | Lave وقاسينى دفرى بنى‎ 
“My fate divided with me my fons, on shares, 
And, after iis portion was used up, assailed mine.” 
So Waddak Bin Thumail 'al-Mazanf expresses a stoical submia- 
sion to destiny thus:} 
تلاقوعم فتعرفو كيف صبرغم على ما جنت فيهم يى الحدثان‎ 
“Meet them, and ye will know how patient 
They are in bearing the injustice of fortune ;" 
and again "Amrit Bin Ma’di Karb:3 
0 a ١ كات‎ re Ue 
IAs ما أن جبعيت ولا ملعتن و يرد بكاى‎ 
عه‎ How many a true brother ما‎ me 
Have 1 buried with my own hands, 
Nor sorrowed, nor bewailed, 
Secing my weeping would not profit 
T'o these specimens belonging to the age before Muhammad may 
be added the following, from early post-islamic times, whi 
breathe the same spirit, me ee” | 
Says ‘al-Huraith Bin Zaid ‘al-Khail, of the time of 'Umar:| 
نعل‎ aby BLS كل‎ LLY اوس قائه  تصَيب‎ oh فلا جرع‎ 
Bot mourn not thou, O mother of Aus, ; 
For fate seizes as well the sandalled as the barefoot ;” 
and Fatimah Bint ‘al-‘Ajham, said to have been a cousin of Mu- 


كل فاحى وان sols sel‏ الحوضن RT‏ وردوا 
“All the living, though they be princes,‏ 
Will come to the same cistern as these,”‏ 


* Hamas Carmina, ed, Freytag, p. 441, Harmaa, p. 478. 
: Hames, p. 57. . 5 Hamaa, p. 63, 
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and Duraid Bin ‘as-Simmah, a contemporary of Muhammad :* 


Jus‏ أمرى» أأسى sol‏ بنفسه وتعلم أن المع me‏ “علد 
“Fighting os a hero fights, aiding his brother with his life,‏ 
And who knows that man is not immortal ;”‏ 
and the same again :T‏ 


ابى القئل الا آال صمة انهم wad gl‏ والقدر يجرى الى القدر 
“Slaughter is bent upon the race of Simmmah,‏ 2 
Nor seek they aught else—fate meets fate;‏ 
and again :}‏ 
تقول الا تبقى أخاك وقد ig!‏ مكان البكا لاكن بنيث على peel‏ 
“Says she: Mourn'st thoa not for thy brother? and 1 see canse‏ 
For mourning, yet stand fast in patience ;"‏ 
and ‘Tyis Bin ‘al-'Aratt:§‏ 


lasts أبقى‎ peel لعا م عحباأة فكان‎ paul azul | فين بان‎ 
1ه‎ thonght no more to relish life, deprived of them; 

But patience holds out, and is to be preferred in honor.” 

But there are other passages to be met with, in this later poetry 
which indicate that the publication of the Kurin gave a new 
turn to the flight of the Arab muse, by leading it to the recog- 
nition of a personal Deity. Py 

For example, we find ‘Abi-Khirish ‘al-Eudhaili, contempo- 
rary with "Umar, in an elegy on the death of a son slain in 
blood-revenge, expressing himself thus:| — mats | 
خراش وبعض الشر اعون من بعض‎ Le حملت الاعى بعد عروة اذ‎ 

“Deprived of "Urwah, I praise my God . 

That Khirish is spared—one calamity ts lighter than mother ”ب‎ 
and a sense of dependence on divine sovereignty قا‎ papier by 
‘Abdah Bin 'at-Tabib, in a lament on the death o Kais Bin 
"Asim, a3 follows: 

. 3 ! * 
شاء أب دجما‎ Le عليكب سلام الله قبس بئ عاصم ورحيتد‎ 
“The peace of God be to thee, نا‎ Kais Bin "Asim, 9 
And his merey so long as he pleases to be merciful ;” 
also by Kutailah, thos :** 
#© berseman, ‘al-/Uthail is o place thou may'st think to reach 
On the fifth day, at dawn, if thou art helped of God.” | 








© Hamas, p. 279. 1+ Hamas, .م‎ 851 Hamas. p. 850, + Hamas, 461. 
[| Hamas., p. 365. 4 Hamas’ 5. 207 be Hamad ast 8 2 
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2. Let us now inquire into the teachings of the Kuriin on the 
subject of divine sovereignty : first determining the signification 


of the root ys, as usetl in the Kurin, from which comes بالقدر‎ 
the Muslim term for predestination; and afterwards citing other 
texts which relate to the sovereignty of God in general, or de- 
clare his sovereignty with reference, particularly, to human ae- 
tions. I will begin by bringing forward the lew passages in 
which derivatives from قدر‎ are employed in other senses than 
as predicating any thing of the Deity, ‘as follows: ii[xci]. 237, 


‘the rich man is obligated for what he can command (sd), and 
the poor man for what is at his command (s,43)"; ii [xe1]. 266, 
“ they have no sovereign control over يقخرون على)‎ 9) that which 
they acquire:” v([exiv]. $8, “before ye get the control over 
them (تقدروا عابهم)‎ " x [Ixxxiv]. 20, “ond the people of the 
earth imagine that they have command of it (قادرون عليبا)‎ 5” 
xiii [xe]. 18, “he sends down water from heaven, so that water- 


courses flow to their utmost capacity (Aku)  xvi[lxxiii]. 77, 
“a servant under a master, who has no disposing power over 
(de للا يقدر‎ any thing;” xxxiv[]xxxv]. 10, “saying: Make thou 


coats of mail, and use judgment (وقخر)‎ in the fnterclisining;” 
xxxiv [Ixxxv]. 12, “and stationary basins ,قدور)‎ lit. measures) ;” 
xlviiifeviii]. 21, “and other things which ye have not at com- 
mand تقحروا علبيا)‎ w=), which God holds in his own hand;" lvii 
[xcix]. 29, “because they who are taught by written revelation 
Hews and Christians] know not that itis not theirs to command 
any thing of the favor of God "زرالا يقدرون على شىء من فل اللذ)‎ 
Ixviii [xvii]. 25, “and in the morning they went out with a de- 
termined purpose (وغدوا على حرد قادرين)‎ :" Ixx[xlvin]. 4, “one 
day the measure of which (مقحارة)‎ will be 1 9 : 





Axxiv fii]. 18-20, “he considers and determines (,A3)—s0 let him 
‘be slain! how does he determine 0 as let him: be 
cri [if]. 18, *“ 





slain! how does he determine (id.)?” Ixx “ wine-jars 
of silver, of which they shall have absolute command (Hy 





» All our citations being fram the Arabic text, the received order of the Sdrnhs 
will be followed; but the number of each os chronnlogivally determined by Rod- 
well (The Koran: Transl... . London, 1581 _ chiefly alter Weil, Muir, and Nolleke, 
in brackets, that. the il er may know. as to all cases in which 
are expressed, whether they were earlier or later views of the 
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From these examples it would seem that the generie idea of 
jos is ما‎ have disposing power, We will next pass in review all 
those passages of the Kurin in which any form derived from 
this root is used to express relations of the Deity to the world: 
hii 19, “and if God had pleased, he would have taken away 
their hearing and their eyes—verily, God is a supreme sovereign 


fxei]. 100, “whatever verse we abolish‏ 11 ": (على كل شى قدي 
or cause to be forgotten—we bring o better than that, or‏ 
its like: knowest thou not that God bas all things at his‏ 
“but pardon and‏ ,108 ,زأعع] 1 cle)?"‏ كل 11 command (,.A5‏ 
forgive, until God shall come with his mandate—verily, God is‏ 


sovereign over all | 3: كل شى‎ cle): ii[xei]. 145, “wherever 
ye may be, God will bring you eek “venie God controls 
all things (id,);" iifxei]. 261, “and so, after all has been made 
plain to him, he says: Verily, God has all things under his con- 
trol (id.);" u[xei], 284, “to belongs whatsoever ia in the 
heavens and whatsoever is on the earth; and whether ye dis- 
close that which is within you, or conceal it, God will reckon 
with you for it; and he pardons whom he will, and punishes 
whom he will—inasmuch as God is a supreme sovereign (id) 5” 
iff[xevii]. 25, “say thou: 0 God, sovereign disposer of domin- 
ion, thon givest rule to whom thon wilt, and takeat away power 


from whom thou wilt; thou exaltest whom thou wilt, and hum- 


blest whom thou wilt: all ١ is at thy disposal—verily, thou 
arts supreme sovereign (id.);" iii[xevii]. 27, “and God knows 





whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever is on the earth, 
and God governs all thin (id.)<" iii [xevii]. 159, “and do ye, 
after i disaster has لطاعط‎ én you, the like of which ye have 
twice already met with, Sav: Whence is this? say thou: It is 
of ee ee , God orders all things (id.);" iii[{xevii]. 
186, “and to God belongs the dominion of the heavens and 
the earth—(God is sovereign over all things (id.);" iv fe], 132, 
“if he pleases, he will put you away, 0 men, and bring in others 
لت‎ has sovereign power 80 to do (lads wht ن على‎ ) i iv[e]. 
148, “whether ye perform a virtuous deed openly or secretly, 
or whether or not ye find excuses for a vicious act, verily God 


is a sovereign pardoner (كان عفوا قديرا)‎ :” vfexiv]. 20, “to God 
belongs the dominion of the heavens and the earth, and the in- 
tervening space, inasmuch as he creates what he will—and God 
is ‘Sovereign over all things كلت قديرا‎ 7 vfoxivl. 22, 
“0 people taught by revelation, SS ee pits 8 you 
with convincing proofs, when prophecy was intermitted , ..— 
God has all things at his disposal (id.);" ¥[exiv], 44, “know- 
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est thou not that the dominion of the heavens and the earth 
belongs to God, who punishes whom he will and pardons whom 
he will; and that God is a supreme sovereign (id.)?" v [exiv]. 
120, “to God belongs the dominion of the heavens and the 
earth, and whatsoever they contain is his, and he is sovereign 
over all things (id.);” vi{lxxxix].17, “and if God touches thee 
with evil, there is no one but himself to remove it; and if ho 
touches thee with good, he is a supreme sovereign (id.);” 
vifixxxix]. $7, “and they say: If there has been no sign sent 
down to him from his Lord [we will not believe); say thou: God 
has sovercign power to send down 4 sign (iy! قادر غلى‎ at أبن‎ 


viflxxxix], 65, “say thou: He has sovereign power‏ " (ينول آية 
to bring upon you a punishment, either from above‏ (القادر على) 
or from beneath your feet;” vi[lxxxix]. 91, “nor do they esti-‏ 


mate God agreeably to what is due to his sovereignty (1,4), when 
they say that God makes no revelation to a mortal”—comp. xxi 
(ovii]. 75, and xxxix[Ixxx], 67; viflxxxix]. 95, 96, “verily, God 
i#.., the divider of the dawn, and he hath made the night for 
repose, and the sun and moon for reckoning—those things are 
the ordinance (5) of the Almighty, the All-wise;" vii [xev]. 
49, “and know ye that a fifth part of whateoever ye take as 
spoil belongs to God and to the Messenger . . . and that God is 


sovereign disposer of all things رعلى كل شى قدير)‎ :" ix[exiii]. 
89, “if ye go not ott, God will punish you with a sore punish- 
ment, and will substitute some people in your stead: ye will 
not harm him, inasmuch as God has all things at his command 
(id.);” x[ixxxiv]. 5, “it is he who set the sun for a shining 


light, and the moon to give radiance, and ordained for it (508) 
stations, that ye might know the number of the years”—comp. 
xxxvi (lx), 89; xi[lxxv]. 4, “to God ye will give account, and 


he is & supreme arbiter كل شى قدير).‎ (cle);" xiii[xc]. 9, “God 


knows what each female bears in: her womb, nor doth the womb 


either shorten or prolong its time—it is his to ordain all things 
ببقدار)‎ whe لزكل شي‎ ” xiii [xe]. 26, “God enlarges bounty to 
whom he will, using sovereign diseretion (Mas) "—comp. xvil 
xvii]. 82, xxviii[ixxix]. 82, xxix[lxxxi]. 62, xxx[Lexiv]. 

, xxxiv[Ixxxv], 65-8, xxxix(Ixxx]. 53, and xlii(Ixxxm]. 10; 
xv{lvii). 21, “nor is there any thing not provided beforehand 
by us, or which wesend down otherwise than according to a fore- 
known deoree الا يقدر معلوم)‎ aS وما‎ wily من شى الا عندذا‎ ob)” 
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xv[lvii]. 59-60, “excepting the family of Lot, all of whom 
we spare; save his wile, whom we have ordained to be a 
loiterer الخابريي)‎ agp انها‎ G5) "—comp, xxvii [Ixviil]. 58; xvi 
[Ixxiii]. 72, “God has created you, and he will hereafter call 
you to himself; and some of you will be. reduced to the most 
abject senility, so as, after having had knowledge of things, 
to be cognizant of nothing—(od is all-wise, a supreme sove- 
reign (24);"" xvi [lxxiii]. 79, “the seorets of the heavens and 
the earth are God's; nor is the matter of the resurrection-hour 
aught but asa wink of the eye, or rather it is more within his 


power than that—God has all things at command (om على كل‎ 
"ب (قجير‎ xvii ]1:711[. 101, “and do they not see that God who 
created the heavens and the earth has sovercign power (043) to 
create such beings as the are ?"—comp. xxxvi[lx]. 81; نو‎ 

xix]. ,8ك‎ “and propound to them a similitude of this present 
Iife, which is like water sent down by us from heaven, so that 
the plants of the earth are fattened by it, and on the morrow 
become stubble scattered by the winds—God disposes of all 


things كل شي مقتدر‎ (de);" xx [Iv]. 42-8, “so thou didst 
tarry for years among the people of Madyan; and afterwards 
thon wast confronted by a divine decree ( قدار‎ ae 9 
Moses, inasmuch as I had chosen thee for myself;” xxi[lxv] 

87, “for he imagined that we should not have the disposal 

him (لى نقدر عليم)‎ ;” xxii [evil]. 6, “those things evidence that 
Allah ia the True God, and that he vivifies that which is dead, 
and that he has supreme power (205 كل شى‎ (Je) :" xxii [evil]. 
40, “they are authorized who fight because of injuries received, 
and it pertains to God's sovereignty to defend them (aii fs 
poe (على ندر تمر‎ :" xxili[lxiv]. 18, “and we send down water 
from. the heavens, according to a divine decree ( (بقدر‎ : and 
we cause it to remain upon the earth, inasmuch as it is at our 
sovereign diseretion to take it away (yy SUE "(وانا على ذعاب يم‎ 
—comp. xliii[Ixi].10; xxi (Ixiv}. 97, “and indeed we have 
sovereign power (لقادرون)‎ to show thee that which we threaten 
dhem with ;” xxiv[cv]. 44, “God ereates what he will—yverily, 





God is a supreme sovereign (43 te Aa) 2) xe ewe 
“and who created all things, and determine melee 
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thy Lord is a supreme sovereign (1/08) ;” xxix [Ixxxi]. 19, “say 
thou: Go ye to and fro on the earth, and behold how he made 
the world from the begionin —hereafter will God bring forth 
another ereation—verl 37 Gea h as all things at his comm nd 


(os ies كل‎ de)” xxx [Lxxiv]. 49, " behold thou the imprints of 
the mercy of God: how he vivifies the earth, after it has died—in 
very deed, a restorer of life to the dead is there, and all things 


are at his bidding (23 = .موسمع "زوفو على كل‎ xli[lxxi]. 39, 
and xlii[Ixxxiii]. 1: تتعهدا] سه‎ [١20,7 he creates what he will, 
seeing that he is the All-wise, the Supreme Sovereign (القديم)‎ 7 
peat لع‎ 97, “and hath caused you to inherit their land, and 
their dwellings, and their wealth, even a land which ye had 


not trodden—God is a supreme sovereign (Vans cB (على‎ " 
تدع‎ [ciii]. 88, “no blame rests upon the Prophet im respect to 
that which God ordains for him as the divine rule of conduct, 
nor were previous prophets to blame for what was permitted to 
them—and God's ordering is in accordance with a determined 
decree مقدورا)‎ ys al x een xxxiv [Ixxxv], 17, “and we or 
dained (4,03,) journeying amidst them ;" =xxv (lxxxvi]. 43, 
4 and have they not journeyed to and fro in the earth, and so be- 
held what hath been the punishment of those who were before 
them, and were mi htier than they? nor is any thing in heaven 
or earth too much for him to do, seeing that he is all-wise, a su- 
preme sovereign (قديرا)‎ " xxxv! [lx]. 88, “and the sun proceed- 
ing to its place of rest—that is an ordinance (25) of the 
Almighty, the All-wise;” تلد‎ (Ixxi]. 9, “‘and set thereupon 


mountains, rising above it, and blessed it, and apportioned (43) 


thereupon its aliments, in four days, equably, for those who 


should seek after them;" xli[lxxi]. 11, “ and we have هله‎ 

the physical heavens with lights, with watchful care—that isan 
ordinance (24) of the Almighty, the All-wise:” xlii[lxxzxii]. 
96. “and if God had bestowed largely of bounty upon his ser- 
vants, they would have become transgressors in the earth: but 
he sends down whatsoever he will, according to a divine decree 


(5a) ;”” xlii [lxxxiii]. 28, ‘and among his signs is the creation 

of the heavens and the earth, and of the animals which he bath 

distributed pene ا‎ has parse sae to 9 

when he will (ps3 أذ ايشاء‎ agra ch oy) "رب‎ xlii [Ixxxin], 49, 

“‘or he gives both together, males and females, and makes whom 

he will to be childless—he is indeed all-wise, a supreme sove- 
* * 
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reign (48);" xliii[lxi]. 41, “or we shall show thee that with 
which we threaten them, and so indeed have the sovereign dis- 


sal of them: (ep Hs عليهم‎ GS)?” xlvi [Ixxxviii]. 82, “and do 
ا‎ Bei God who created the heavens and the earth, 
and faltered not in creating these, bas power to vivify the dea 
' الموتي‎ cae (بقادر على أن‎ ?—nay, he has sovereign control (4) 
wer all a ق‎ viii [eviii]. 21, “and other things which are 
not at your command (Gale |, ai ,(لم‎ but which are truly within 
his grasp, inasmuch as God is sovereign disposer of all things 


Add كلش‎ de):” liv[xlix]. 12, “and we have made the earth 
Ce Font aith Pate so that water comes, in obedience 
to a fore-ordained mandate (3 قد‎ at (فالتقى الماء على‎ ," liv[xlix]. 
49, they diseredited all our signs, and مع‎ we took them in hand 
as يو‎ sovereign (مقتدجر)‎ mighty one ‘" liv [xlix]. 49, “verily we 


have created all things according to a fixed decree زيقدر)‎ ;” liv 
[xlix]. 54-5, “the pious will be in gardens watered by a river, 
in an abode of righteousness, in the company of a sovereign 
(مقتدر)‎ king ;” Ivi[xly]. 60, “we have decreed (435) for you 
your several deaths, and nothing prevents ua;" Ivii ااه‎ 2, 
“to him pertains the dominion of the heavens and the earth; 
he makes alive, and causes to die; and he has the sovereign 
disposal of all things (23 كل شى‎ (de);” lix[cii]. 6, “but God 
gives power over whom he will to his Messengers; and God has 
the sovercign disposal of all things (id.);° gt Gast i, “it may 
be that God will put love between you and those with whom 
ye are at enmity—inasmuch as God is a sovereign إقدير)‎ ;” 
ixiv[xciii]. 1, “he is exalted—whatsoever is in the heavens, 
and whatsoever is on the earth, is God’s; to him belongs the 


dominion and the praise; and he has the sovereign disposal of 


all things (43 (<4 (le) ;" Lxv [ci]. 8, “verily, God accom- 
plishes what he ordains—he hath established for every thing a 


fixed decree (1,42) ;" Ixv[ci].7, “and let him to whom 1s meas- 
ured out his bounty ررقم)‎ abe yX5 (ومى‎ disperse abroad of that 
which God has given him—God paris not of any person 
except what he hath given to him "ب‎ Lxvi[cix]. 8, “and do tho 

pardon us !—verily, thou art a supreme sovereign (ads على‎ 
(قدي‎ :" Ixvii[1xiii]. 1, “blessed be he who holds the dominion, 
and who has the sovereign disposal of all things (id,);7 Ixx. 
[xlvii]. 40-1, “verily, it is at our sovereign discretion, لقادرون)‎ 


ا 
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Lil) to substitute a better people in their place, and nothing pre- 
vents us:” Ixxiiifiti]. 20, “but God has the measuring out ( dia) 
of the night and the day ;" lxxv [xl]. 3-4, " do men suppose that 
we shall not bring together their bones?—nay, we have sove- 
reign power (.,jj0¢) to finish out even the extremities of their 
fingers;” Ixxv [x1]. 40, ‘has not such a one sovereign power 
بقادر)‎ eS ul) to vivify the dead?” Ixxvii [xxxvi]. 21-8, 
‘which we put in a safe place, for a foreknown destiny (<4 


v5), for it belongs to us to apportion destiny (56,08)—hail‏ معلوم 





then to the fore-ordainers عت[ "! (فنعم القادرورى)‎ [xxiv].19, “he 


created him, and allotted to him his destiny (4%) >" Ixxxvi 
[xxii]. 8, “verily he has sovereign power (,°.8) to bring him to 
account, on the day when secrets shall be made manifest ;" 
Ixxxvii [xxv]. 1-8, “extol the name of thy Lord, the Most High, 
who made the world, and fashioned it to completeness, wit 


fore-ordained (5), and guides accordingly ;” Ixxxix [xxxix]. 


16, “or when he tries him by measuring out to him his bounty 
(ad; "(فقدر عليه‎ xe [xviii]. 4-5, “most surely have we created 
man in a state of trouble—does he suppose that no one 3 
the sovereign disposal of him (abe We)?" xevil [xxi]. 1-4, 


‘we revenled it on the night of destiny (#!): and how shall 
one make thee to know what is the night of destiny? the night 
of destiny is better than a thousand months: thereon the angels 
and the spirit descend, by the permission of their Lord, to exe- 
ente all his mandates.” | 


All these passages represent the Deity either as (1) having ab- 


olute disposing power, or (2) using sovereign discretion, or (3 
fore-ordainin and wa here find not only the phenomena of the 


physical sa but also the destinies of men, and even human 
action and feeling (see xv (IviiJ. 60, and 1x [cx]. 7), subordinated 


to the divine control. We also see that القدر‎ had already ace 
termined by God” (see 


quired the special sense of ‘destiny predetermined 
Ixxvii [xxxvi]. 22). : 

‘To complete this part of our investigation, it remains to take 
the testimony of those texts of the Kurin which declare divine 
sovereignty in other terms. I shall not attempt to exhaust this 
class of texts, but shall only being. forward some fair specimens 
of it, and especially those which speak of the sovereignty of God 





as involved in human action: ]أ‎ a? 99, aay who oh infidels: 
written revelations, and among 


among the people favored with 
the idolaters, like not that any favor should be bestowed by 
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your Lord on you, whereas God distinguishes with his mercy 


whomsoever he will مى يشاء)‎ > yous): ili [xevii]. 77, 

will they then lust after another religion than that of God? 

while to ss are subject all beings in the heavens and on 

the earth, whether they will or no (lp! مى فى‎ +! 7 

less 95 ب[ والارض‎ and will be made to give account;” ili[xevii]. 
بو‎ abuse punt 

of © and whoever may disbelieve, yet, verily, is God independ- 


ent of all creatures "ب زغنئ عن العالمين)‎ iii[xevii]. 139, ‘nor 
does it happen to any person to die except by the permission of 


God, according to a determined decree  )الجوم كتابا‎ alll (جائن‎ :" 
19 .[ع]‎ 80, “and if any good ne to them, they say: ‘This is 
from God; and if evil befalls them, they say: This comes of 


thee: say thou, that every thing is from God (a!) كل مى عن‎ ( ;” 
y(cxiv]. 1, “verily, God appoints a3 he pleases ما يريد)‎ »X==);” 
vi(Ixxxix].69, “and with him are the keys of mystery, which 
no one knows but himself; and he knows whatsoever 18 on the 
dry land and in the sea; and not a single leaf falls without his 
knowledge; nor is there one seed-grain in the darkness of the 
earth, nor green thing, nor dry, which is not entered in a plain 
book (sae كتاب‎ | $)"—comp. x[Ixxxiv]. 62; ix [exiij, 61, 
“say thou: There shall no evil befall us, but what God fore-or- 
dained for us (“J al) ":(ما كتب‎ xi[lxxv].1, “a book of which 
the verses were predetermined ,(احكمت)‎ and afterwards set 
forth, from the presence of a discerning ordainer;" xi[lxxy]. 8, 
“every thing is entered in a plain book "كل ى كناب مبيم)‎ xi 
Medd 108-9, “as for the miserable, they will be in Hell, where 
they will sigh and howl, abiding there so. pote the heavens and 
the earth endure, save the will of thy Lord—verily, thy Lord 
does that which he pleases أن ربك فعال لبا يريذ)‎ wha, ما شاء‎ 17 
xiii [xe]. 2, “itis God who nowy the heavens without supports— 
| hold them—and, more than that, possesses the throne of 
0 and constrains sun and moon to do his bidding: every 


thing runs its course to a predetermined end مسهى)‎ Soak 








The passages relating to divine 1 ity as respects human 
action arrange themselves under three heads: 1. those which 
affirm a divine agency as involved in human action; 2. those 
which declare human ا‎ 
agency is represented as conditioned 








by that of man. 





i] 5-6, عم"‎ for the unbelievers, it matters nothing to them 
or thou warnest them, or dost not warn them; they will 


j 8. those in which God's 
ages aflirming a divine agency in human action: fi 
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not believe; God hath sealed up their hearta and their ears 

de wi ts), and the darkness of night is‏ قل ا 
over their eyes;” n{xci], 28, “and when thy Lord said to the‏ 
angels: I am about to place on the earth a vicegerent [1 e.‏ 
man], they said; Wilt thou slace thereon one who will work‏ 
corruption there, and shed blood, while we magnify thee with‏ 
praise, and say: Hallowed be Thy name? to which he replied:‏ 


1 know what ye know not ما 3 تعلبوى)‎ ste! (أنى‎ :” in[xci]. 209, 
“and God guides into the right path whomsoever he will (4, 
a مى يشاء الى صراط‎ pokes) :” di[xei]. 254, “and if God 
had so willed, they hens not have contended with one another: 
but God does what he pleases يفعل)‎ all! ولك‎ ghar! ما‎ all ولو شاء‎ 
زما يريد‎ :" iii[xevii]. 172, “and let not the unbelievers imagine 
that our long suffering towards them is a favor to them—we bear 
long with them only in order that they may add to their iniquity 
(Lest :انما نملى لهم البردادوا‎ iv [oc]. 32, “God is pleased to make 
your burthens light, inasmuch as man is by nature infirm (>, 
[الانسان صعيفا‎ ," vfoxiv]. 45, ‘and as for those whom God 
chooses to entangle ,زوعى يرد اللد فتنتد)‎ thou wilt not obtain from 
him any thing for them—these are they whose hearts God 
chooses not to purify (£295 "(لم يرد الله أن يلير‎ vi[lxxxix], 25, 
“and among them are some who listen to thee whose hearts we 
have veiled, lest they should discern the revelation, and into 


whose ears we have put deafness أن يفقبيه)‎ sas agisht على‎ Liles, 


and who, if they should witness all possible‏ ,زوفى اذانهم رقا 
miracles, would not believe in them ;” vi[lxxxix]. 107, “and if‏ 





God had so willed, they would not have been idolaters (+= ولى‎ 
ما اشركوا‎ alll)"—comp, vi[Ixxxix]. 149, “the idolaters will say: 


If God had so willed, we should not have been idolaters, nor 


‘our fathers, nor should we have done any thing unlawful: thus 


‘did they who were before them falsify, until they tasted our 
“punishment: say thou: Is there knowledge with you ?—then 
produce it for us; ye do but follow after conjecture, ye do but 
d all of 


a ” yi [Ixxxix]. 111, “and if we had‏ أجمعيوى 
spoken to them, and we had called up every thing before them,‏ 
ما كانىا) they would not have believed unless God bad so willed‏ 
vi [lxxxix]. 128, “in like manner have‏ ”: (ليومئوا الا أن يشاء allt‏ 
‘we put in every city certain great men, to be its sinners, in order‏ 
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that they might practice their deceptions therein (43 جعلنا في كل‎ 
Land ليبك وا‎ Lena 3) " yi[ixxxix].138, “and so have the ac- 
comy fices of many of the idolaters allured them to kill their 
salar; that they might destroy them, blinding them to their 
duty: and if God bad so willed, they would not have done this 
ما فعلوة)‎ alll شاء‎ 5/.)—therafore let them alone, and their decep- 
tions;" vii[Ixxxyii]. 41, “and if God had not guided us, we 


should not have been directed (WIP كنا لنيتدى لولا أن‎ bey) ;” vil 
[Ixxxvii]. 154, “and Moses chose seventy men against our ap- 
pointed time; and, when the earthquake came upon them, he 
said: O Lord, if thou hadst so willed, thou wouldst have de- 
stroyed them before, and me also: wilt thou destroy us on 
account of what fools among us have done?—it [the earth- 
quake] is but a trinl on thy part, wherewith thou dost lead 
astray whom thou wilt, and dost direct whom thou wilt (, % أن‎ 


vil [Ixxxvii]. 178,‏ ”:زالا قتنعكى تصل بها مى تشاء وتهدى من تشاء 
“and in very deed have we created for Hell many genti and‏ 


men والانس)‎ yet مط و زولقد ذرأنا جهنم كثيرا مى‎ have hearts with 
which they discern not, and eyes with which they see’ not, and 
ears with which they hear not;” vin[{xev]. 24, “and know ye 
that God interposes between a man and his heart كول بين اللمرع)‎ 
(وقليم‎ :”" vili[xcv]. 64, “hadat thou expended all the riches of the 
earth, thou wouldst not have joined their hearts in friend- 


ship; but God hath united them (at ولك اللد‎ rie لت بين‎ 


ree) ا‎ 86, “and let not their wealth and their chil- 
n excite thine admiration—(tod purposes only to punish 
them therewith in this life, and that their souls should apne in 


.]ا ": (أنما ب بك الله Dy.‏ وتوف unbelief (ey 35 s ween!‏ 


83, “they were content to keep company with opposers, and 


their hearts were sealed so that they should not perceive (eb, 


Xifixxv]. 30, “ond my warning‏ ; على كلوييم فهم لا يفقهو 
each I should desire to warn you, would not profit are‏ 
أن كان all‏ يريت !4( God should be pleased to lead you into error‏ 
“and if thy Lord had go willed, he‏ ,1320 .[ععع 1] تع ”؛ (يغوبكم 
would have made men one people; and only they on whom thy‏ 

Lord has merey cease to be at variance with one another; an 
for that did he create them (ويلذنك خلقيم)‎ 7” xii [Ixxvii]. 63, 
“the soul prompts to evil, save that my Lord is merciful (ot 


ey. 


ey تدع 2 (النفس لأمارة بالسواء الها‎ [xxx]. 68, “or leat it 
the loc soul] say: Tf God had guided me, as aml وا‎ 


er 
ey, 
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have been one of those who fear him لكنت مى)‎ GW لوان الله‎ 


ers) " xoei{xxiii]. 7-8, “and by a soul, with God's fashioning 
It to completeness, and inspiring it with its wickedness and its 
piety وتقواعا)‎ Le, os ".(ونقس وما سواشا ذليبيا‎ 

2,, Passages which declare human responsibility: iv[e]. 111, 
“and whosoever gets to himself a sin, gets it solely on bis own 


100, “say thou: Wickedness and- goodness are not indifferent 
[to God] يسترى الحبيث والليب)‎ 3);" vi[Ixxxix]. 69, “and let 
alone those who make a sport and a mockery of their religion, 
and whom this present world has deluded; and thereby bring 
to remembrance that any soul perishes for what it has got to 
liself لان تبسل نفس بما كسبت)‎ ," vil [Ixxxvil]. 27, “and when 
they commit و‎ deed of shame, they say: We have found that our 
fathers did so, and God obliges us to do it: say thou: Surely, 


God requireth not shameful doing بالفحشاء)‎ py 8 ":(آان الله‎ ix 
Sap 85. “on the day when their spoils shall be heated.in the 

‘of Hell, aud their foreheads, and their sides, and their 
backs, shall be cauterized therewith—this is what ye treasure 
up for yourselves: may ye taste, then, that which ye Iny in 
store (عذا ما كنوتم لانفسكم فدونوا ما كنتم تكنرزورع)‎ :" ix[oxiit}. 71, 
“have they not heard the story of those who were before them 
—the people of Noah, of "Ad, and of Thamid, and the people of 
Abraham, and the Midianites, and the inhabitants of the cities 
which were overthrown, to whom their Messengers came with 
convincing proofs? for God is not such that he would do them 
injustice, but they did injustice to themselves ولكن انوا أنفسيم)‎ 
زيظلبون‎ ;" ix[exiii]. 112, “ verily, God hath purchased of beliey- 
ers themselves and their possessions, at the price of their hav- 


ing Paradise اشترى من المومتين انفسهم واموالهم بان لهم الجنة)‎ allt (أن‎ 
—they contend in saad ee and Sis pa rp 





‘asolemn en t on his part, certified in the Law and the 


Gospel, as well as in the Kunin: and who is more faithful to 

his promise than God ?—be ye glad, ren ees مس‎ 

ye hi ve made (a: الدى با بايعتم‎ tas الاستيشروا‎ " x[Iuuxiv]. 1 
fence that whieb it hath bargained 
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“vonder will every soul experience that 3 

for تبلوا كل نفس ما اسلقت)‎ es) 5” > [Ixxxiv]. 108, “so then, 

whosoever is directed, it is solely a matter pertaining to himself; 

and whosoever goes astray, he himself bears the whole respon-— 
16 
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sibility of his wandering (eo ety لنفسه‎ sy Ladd فبى اتتتدى‎ 


= ".(قانما Josey‏ عليها 
Passages which represent God's agency as conditioned by‏ 8 
that of man: ii[xci]. 9, “in their hearts is a disease, and so God‏ 
ii[xci].‏ ": (فى قلود بهم مرص فرادهم increases their disease (Loa)‏ 
as for the unbelievers, they say : What is it. which‏ لانيو“ 24 
God intends by this, as a parable? [Thus] he leadeth astray, as‏ 
well as guideth, many thereby; but he doth not lead astray‏ 


thereby any except wicked doers الفاسقيى)‎ Dh بصل بد‎ Leg); 11 -[ك:]‎ 
89, “and they say: Our hearts are uncircumcised; nay, but 
God bas cursed them for their unbelief (2% اللد‎ aha je), and 
so they believe little"—comp. iv[e]. 49; u[xet]. 266, © and God 
doth not direct disbelieving people eae (واللد 2 يبكى القوم‎ :” 
iii{xevii], 80, “seeing that God doth not direct wicked people 

allly) |” iit[xevil]. 06, “and how can ye dis-‏ ا ييدى القوم الظالمب. 
believe, when the verses from God are read to you, and his Mes-‏ 
senger is in your midst? whosoever takes hold on God is guided‏ 
iv[c]. 154,‏ ”: زومن يعتسمر Nib‏ نقد ue cs?‏ ضر bh‏ مستقيم) aright‏ 
“so then, because of their breaking their engagement and dis-‏ 
believing the divine miracles, and killing the prophets, iniq-‏ 
uitously, and their saying: Our hearts are uncircumeised—nay,‏ 
but God has sealed their hearts with their own unbelief (jv‏ 
ext), so that their faith is but small;” v[exiv].‏ الله علييابَ 7 
“but, on account of their breaking their covenant, we have‏ ,14 


cursed them, and made their hearts hard (eal تدهم سبد‎ Led 
تأسبء‎ ati pit ,(وجعلنا‎ so that they pervert the word of God, and 
forget a part of that which they were reminded of;” v[cxiv]. 18, 
“there has indeed come to you from God a light, and a plain 
book of revelation, wherewith God guides in sith of peace those 
who follow his pleasure, and permissively leads them out from 


vifixxxix]. 108, “and revile ye‏ ”. (من الظلمات الى النور باذنه 
not those beings to whom they pray beside God, so that they‏ 
yilify God in enmity, through ignorance—in the same way [in‏ 
which they are deluded] do we make fair to every ate f ta‏ 
vi flxxxix]. 109-10,‏ ": (كذلكن زينا لكل Kal‏ عبليم) own doings‏ 
pare of God alone; and how‏ ه “say thou: Miracles are‏ 
hard is it to persuade you that, if they were wrought, these would‏ 
not believe, and that we turn away their hearts and their eyes,‏ 


forasmuch as they did not believe in the revelation at once وتقلب)‎ 
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thou: Verily, 


the language 
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sya ,(افيدتهم وابصارعمكما لم يؤمنو! به اول‎ and leave them to wander 
in their iniquity;” vii[lxxxvii]. 26, “we have made the devils to 
be the familiar associates of those who are unbelievers (42> انا‎ 


vii[lxxxvii]. 99, " but they‏ ”; (الشياطين اولباء ca‏ لا يومنون 
could not believe in that which they had declared before to be‏ 
false—thus it is that God seals up the hearts of unbelievers‏ 
x[Ixxxiv].75; vil‏ .ومرممه"(كذلك يطبع الله على قلوب الكائرين 
“I will turn aside from my miracles those who‏ ,148 ا 
magnify themselves in the earth (yee ell ul a! wa pole‏ 
unrighteously; and, though they should behold all‏ ,)4 الارض 

ible miracles, they will not believe in them; and, though 
they should perceive the path of rectitude, they will not take 1t; 
and, though they see which is the way of error, they will take 
that for their path;” viii [xev]. 55, “that shall be, because God 
changes not as to any favor which he bestows upon 4 people, 


until they change as to what depends upon themselves (ek WKS 


pends يغب .! ما بانقب‎ wy ائعيها عل‎ Kad لم يكك مغيرا‎ all) ;” ax [extiii]. 
128, “God Siva satis their hearts, because rae 53 ain 


without understanding بانهم قوم 3 يفقبىى)‎ ate eld alll (صيف‎ :" x 
[Ixxxiv]. 0, “as for those who believe, and perform the acts of 
goodness, God will direct them in recompense of their faith 


x(Ixxxiv], 99-100, “and if thy Lord had‏ ”5 (ييهييم.ربيم بابمانهم) 
so willed, all who are on the earth would have believed together‏ 
—wilt thou, then, unge men to become believers, seeing that it‏ 
belongs not to any soul to believe without the permission of‏ 
God, and he lays the penalty [of unbelief] upon those who are‏ 
hee) Xiii‏ الرجس على الذيى 3 بعة void of discernment‏ 





xe]. 12, ‘God chan : not as to what concerns any people, 
ا‎ Bis saad 


tl they change in respect to what depends upon th ظ‎ 


xiiifxe] 27, “say‏ ":(ان الله لا يغير ما بقوم حتى يغيرو! ما باز 
Got leads ame geet he will, and ‘ai rects‏ 


to himself those who are penitent من يشاء وييهى)‎ dee all أن‎ 





Such was Muhammad's doctrine of divine sovereignty, ns de- 
veloped in the Kurfin. It aaa then, that be no more denied 


human freedom than he of God a sovereignty em- 


bracing even the actions abies : while, as for the reconciliation 


of these seemingly opposite positions, whetber designed or not, 
ethe Karke amend to imply a coatingenniy of 























the determinations of the Deity, in respect to human action, 
upon the foreseen issues of man’s exercise of his moral liberty; 


and that man might cease to be free, by way of divine penalty 
for the misuse of freedom. | | 

But there are traditions which claim to give us Mul ammad's 
tenchings on this subject. All these, also, deserve to be con- 
sidered: for, if not found positively inconsistent with the Kurin, 
their universal acceptance by Muslims, as authentic, must carry 
our acknowledgment of them along with it; besides that, even 
if their authenticity be doubted, thes still constitute a high! 
important chapter, and one hitherto unpublished out of the pale 
of Islim, of early Muslim speculation on this most interesting 
subject. I shall, therefore, cite these traditions here, in full, in 
the order and form in which they are embodied in the collee- 
tions of Bukhdri and Muslim, om tting, however, the repetitions, 
by different lines of descent, in the same collection, as well as 
oiher traditions which vary from those cited only in trivial 
points, and bringing together the parallel traditions of the two 
authorities.* We will first introduce Bukbiri's Chapter of Pre- 
destination فى القحر)‎ ~4), beginning as follows: 

“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abo-l-Walld Hisham Bin 'Abd~al- 
Malik, that Shu’bah tells us, saying: Sulaimén ‘al/A’mash related to 
me the following: 1 heard Zaid Bin Wahb, on the authority of "Abd- 
allih—to whom may God be gracious! say: The Messenger © God... 5 
who is the Troo, the Trusted, gave the following to be handed down as 
a tradition, saying: ‘Any one of you is made up in his mother’s womb 
in the course of forty days, after which, for the same length of time, 
he is blood coagulated, and then, for the same time, a tmass of flesh ; 
afterwards, God sends an angel who is charged with four decrees, signi- 
fing be allotment of good, his moral conduct, his term of life, and 
whether he is ‘to be one of the miserable or one of the blessed. There- 
fore, by God, any one of you (or, a man) may conduct himself as do 
those يل‎ for Hell, until the distance between him and it is not two 
spana (or, an ell), and yet the registered decree shall prevent him, so that 
he shall conduct himself as do those destined for Paradise, and acoord- 
ingly enter therein: and & man may even eonduct himself as do those 
destined for Patudise, until the distance between him and it is not an 
ell (or, two ells), and yet the registered decree Pg eee him, so that 
he shall condact himself as do those destined for Hell, and accordingly 
enter therein.’ Adam's reading is ‘only an ell (or, two spans)'"— 


قال:أن احدكم جمع فى بطن أمه اربعين يوما ثم علقة مقل ذلك .كم 
Wo use the MS. copy ef Bukhéri’s Sahih, and the edition of Muslim's‏ 3 


‘ep Schih, specified in vol. vii, p. 61, of this Journal. The parsages quoted fr 1 
the fore may be fod 0 904-6, reeto; thoes Sieuh يناس امن سدور‎ 


a 


f ~*~ rk 


ٍ 


١ لس‎ 


2 2070ةى اانا 


alot‏ وشقى ot‏ سعبف فوالله ان احدكم او اليجل يبل بعل امل النار 


Sead حتى ما يكون بينه وببنها غير باع أو ذراع فيسبقف عليه الكتاب‎ 
وأن الرجل ليعبل يعبل ال الجنة حتى ما يكون‎ Liss بعل امل الجنة‎ 
يعمل اقل‎ heed غير ذراع أو ذراعيى فيسبقف عليه الكتاب‎ Lets بينم‎ 
— أ شرام أو باع‎ at النار فيد خلايا قال‎ 
The same tradition is given in Muslim's Book of Predestina- 
tion ,زكتاب القخر)‎ thus: 
“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abi Bakr Bin ‘Abi Shaibah, that 
‘Abi Mu'Awiyoh and Waki’ inform us as follows; and we are told b 
Mohammad Bin ‘Abdallah Bin Numair ‘al-Hamadinl, to use the word 
of the Intter (a) ؛ زواللفط‎ We are informed by my father, by ‘Abd 
Mu'iwivah, and by Waki’, saying: We are informed by ‘alA’mash, 
on the authority of Zaid Bin Wahb, on the authority of “Abdallah— 
to whom may God be gracious! eaying : The Messenger of God..., 
who is the True, the Trusted, gave the following to be handed down as 
a tradition: ‘As for any one of you, his pene in the womb of his 
mother is effected in the course of forty days, after which, for the same 
length of time, he exists there in the form of coagulated blood, and 
then, for the same time, as a mass of flesh; afterwards, the Angel is 
commissioned to breathe the living spirit into him, and is charged, in 
four words, to write down his allotment of good, his moral conduct, his 
term of life, and whether he is to be one of the miserable or one of the 
blessed. Therefore, by him beside whom there is no God, any one of 
you may even conduct himself as do those destined for Paradise, until 
there is only an ell between him and it; and yet the registered decree 
shall prevent him, so that he shall conduct himself as do those destined 
for Hell, and accordingly enter therein: and any one of you may even 
conduct himself as do those destined for Hell, until the distance be- 
tween him and it is only an ell; and yet the registered decree shall 
srevent him, so that he shall conduct himself as do those destined for 
jise, and accordingly enter therein’ "— 


أن احدكم ججبع خلقد فى بطن Ol‏ اربعين يوما ثم يكون فى ذلك 





افينقات فيه الروح Ans‏ باربع كلمات يكنب رزفه abe,‏ واجلم وشقى أو 


سعيك فوالذى لا اله غيره ان احدكم ued‏ بعل اقل SH‏ حنئى ما oe‏ 
بينه وبينها آلا ذراع فيسبف عليه LOC‏ فييل بعل اشل LU‏ فيدخلها 
وان احدكم تيبل بعل أخل النار Cet‏ ما يكون بينه وبينها الا ذراع 
فيسبف hed abe‏ بعل bas KES et‏ | 
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Bukhari proceeds: 

“We are told as a tradition by Sulaimén Bin Harb, that Hammid 
tells us, on the authority of ‘hbaidallh Bin ‘Abi Bakr Bin ‘Anas, on 
the authority of ‘Anas Bin Malik—to whom may God be gracious! on 
the authority of the Prophet ..., saying: "God a points over the womb 
an angel, who reports: 0 my Lord, genital seed— my Lord, coagu- 
lated blood—O my Lord, a mass of flesh; and, whenever God is pleased 
to determine the nature of the new being, the angel inquires: O my 
Lord, a male or a female? miserable or biuelad f and so: What is the 
allotment of good! and: What is the term of life? and it is written 
down accordingly in the womb of the mother’"— 


135 أراد all‏ أن aa‏ خلقيا قال us!‏ راب ph‏ أم al aie ol‏ ساكب tlle‏ ها 
الرزق فا Jo‏ فيكتب Gb SIS‏ بطى ih‏ 

Parallel with this we have from Muslim the following tradi- 
tions: 

“Weare told as a tradition by Muhammad Bin "Abdallih Bin Nu- 
mair and Zuhair Bin Harh, saying, to use the words of ‘Ibn Numair: 
We are informed by Sufyin Bin "Uyainah, on the authority of "Amrit 
Bin THnir, on the anthority of ‘Abu-t-Tufail, on the authority of 
Hodhaifah Bin ‘Asid, who carries the tradition back to the Prophet 
(eet به‎ xls)... saying: *'The Angel visits the seed, after it has re- 
mained in the womb forty or five and forty nights, and inquires: 0 
my Lord, miserable or blessed! whereupon one or the other 1s written 
down; and: Om Lord, a male or a female when one or the other is 
written down. He also writes down the moral conduct of the new 
being, its career, its term of life, and its allotment of good. Then [it is 
said to him]: Roll up the leaves, for no addition shall be made thereto, 

nor any thing taken therefrom’”— 


JS‏ يدخل الملك على النطفة بعد ما تستقر فى الرحم باربعين او خمسة 
وأربعين ليلة فيقول يارب اشقى او سعيك فيكتبان فيقول الى Dy‏ اذكر او 
i)‏ فيكتبان وينتب عيلد وأثره nist,‏ ورزتم 7 تطروى aru‏ قاذ 


دزاد فيها و3 ينقس — 

Bin‏ فعسم" told as a tradition by ‘Aba-t-TAbir ‘Ahmad Bin‏ سد 1ه 
Bin‏ فعسم" Sarh, that ‘Ibn Wahb informs us, saying Lam informed by‏ 
igl-Harith, on the authority of ‘Abu-z-2nbair ‘al-Makki, that ‘Amir Bin‏ 
Wiathilah told him as a tradition, that he heard "Abdallah Bin Mas’td‏ 
—to whom may God be gracious! say: He will be a miserable one‏ 
who is pronounced miserable in his mother’s womb; and hea blessed‏ 
يقول الشقى فى شقى فى) one to whom the other alternative is foretold‏ 


nal cys); wherenpon he f'Amir] went to one‏ والسعيكد من وعظ بغيره 
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of the Companions of the Messenger of God ... whose name was Hudhai- 
fah Bin لاعف‎ ‘al-Ghifiri, and told him as a ‘tradition what ‘Ibn Mas'tid 
had said: then said Hodhaifah: And how can a man be one of the min 
erable, without moral conduct (=e يشقي ,جل بغي‎ Ads)! to which 
the reporter papers 0 thou wonder at chat! and yet I heard the 
Messenger of God . ‘When the seed has Iain for two and forty 
nights, God sends an an; el to it, who ives it form, and creates its 
senses Of hearing and sight, and its skin, flesh, and bones; after which 
he says: O my Lo 72 rd, د‎ male or a female? and thy Lord determines ns 
he will, and the Angel writes it down; then he mquires: O my Lord, 
the being’s term of life? and thy Lord says what he will, and the 
Angel writes it down; and again he inquires: O my Lord, the being’s 
allotment of good! and thy Lord determines as he will, and the A cl 
writes it down. Then the Angel goes forth with the written leaf i in | 
hand, neither adding to, nor taking aught from, ه‎ single mandate’ 


ie‏ إذا مر بالنطفة اثنتان واربعون ليلة بعت alll‏ ملكا فضورها وخلف 
سبعها leper,‏ مجلدها Leety‏ وعظافها ثم قل با رب اذكرام (Sil‏ فيقصسى 
ربك ما شاء ويكتب URL‏ فيقول يا رب اجله فبقول ربك ما شاء ويكتب 
Ld wt‏ يقول يا رب رزقه قيقضى ربكن ما شاء ويكتب ASA)‏ == 
gece‏ ل re‏ 


a a 9. ىا ل نا‎ = L 


“T am told as a tradition by Muhammad Bin ‘Ahmad Bin ‘Abl 
Khalaf, that Yahya Bin '‘Ab) Bukair informs os, that Zuhair ‘Abdi Khai- 
thamah informs os, saying: I am told as a tradition by "Abdallih Bin 
“Ath, that “Ikrimah Bin Khalid told him asa tradition, that ‘Abu-t- 
Tufail told him as a tradition, saying: I entered the abode of ‘Abd 
Sarihab, Hodhaifah Bin ‘Asid ‘al4shitiri—to whom may God be 
cious! whereupon _ said: 1 heard, with these my own ears, the Mes 
senger of God. ‘The seed lies in the womb for forty nights, 
after which the Aged gives it form” (sa ie “fuhair: my belief is that he 
said *[the Angel] who creates it’), and inquires; O my Lord, a male 
or a female! whereupon God cect either a male or a female; 
eee ot nires: O my I rd, straight or crooked! whereup 
: rescribes a either straight or crooked: he also in 70 
ay » What i is ita otment of good! what is its term of life? what 
is ita character harastar? after which God fixes that St shall be elther ous of the 
miserable of one of the blessed'"— 


يقول ان النطفة تقع فى الرحم اربعين ليلة ثر يتصور عليها الملك SE‏ زثمر 
حسبنه قال اللى Ge‏ فبقول يا رب اذكر gt‏ انتى فبجعلم الله ذكرا أو 
نثى ثر يقول يا رب اسوى او غير سوى فياجعله الله سويا أو غير سوى A‏ 
يقول با رب ما ررقد ما اجله ما خلقد ثر جيعله اللد شقيا او سعيدا — 
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Returning to Bukhiri, we read as follows: 


“Chapter of the Conclusiveness of Divine Knowledge باب جف)‎ 
وول‎ fundamental idea of this chapter is that God exists in 8 single 
state of knowledge ( vas على‎ a} .(واصلم‎ Says ‘Abd Hursirah: The 


Prophet _,. said to me: ‘The pen of thy destiny is dry (oh! جف‎ 
(بيا انت لاق‎ ' anys ‘Tho ‘Abbis: She was prevented by those who 


were themselves prevented by those pronounced blessed (ue “ 
.(سبقفت لهمر السعان‎ 
“We are told as a tradition by ‘Adam, that Shu'bah tells us, that 
Yarld ‘ar-Rashik tells us, saying: 1 heard Mutarrif Bin "Abdallah Bin 
tash-Shikhkhir tell as a tradition, on the authority of "Imrin Bin Husain 
—may God be gracious to them both | saying: Said a certain man: 
Messenger of God, does God distinguish those who are to be in Parn- 
dise from those who are to bein Hell! he replied: Yes; said the other: 
To what purpose, then, do moral agents work! he replied: Every one 
works in accordance with his character, or as he is divinely furthered — 
من اعل النار تال نعم كال فلم يبل‎ SS رجل يرسول الله ايعرف امحل‎ 8 
خبلف لع او لما يس لهي‎ Ld es العاملون 5ل كل‎ 
The parallel traditions recorded by Muslim are the following: 
“Every one is Furthered according to his Character (Led كل هيسر‎ 
w=). | : ا‎ 
“We are told as a tradition by مشسطات]"‎ Bin ‘Abi Shaibah, Zuhair 
Bin Harb, and ‘Ishak Bin ‘Ibrahim, saying, to use the words of Zohair 
(‘Ashik has i, while the two others have 4): We are informed by 
Jarir, on the authority of Mangfr, on the authority of Sa’d Bin "Ubai- 
dah, on the authority of ‘Abi "Abd-'ar-Rahmin, on the authority of 
"Ali—to whom may God be gracious! saying: We were at a funeral 
in the Baki’ ‘al-Gharkad, when the Messenger of God... came to us 
and sat down, and we sat down around him—he having by him a staff 
(تخصرة)‎ : so he leaned over and began to strike the ground with the 
end of his staff, and said: ‘There is no one of you—there is no soul 
born whose بع‎ whether Paradise or Hell, has not been predetor- 
mined by God, and which has not been ea beforehand as cither 
miserable or blessed.’ Thereupon, says the reporter, a certain man 
said: 0 Messenger of God, shall we not, then, await our registered 
destiny, and let conduct alone? to which he replied: ‘Whosoever is’ 
destined to felicity, will set himself to the conduct of the blessed; and 
whosoever is destined to misery, will sect himself to the conduct of the 
miserable,’ and added; ‘Work ye, seeing that every one is divinely 
furthered: as for those destined to felicity, they are furthered to the 
conduct of the blessed ; and as for those destined to misery, they are 
furthered to the conduct of the miserable.’ Afterwards be se the 
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verse "Those who are liberal, and fear God, and recognize virtue a5 
reality, we will help forward to felicity ; and those who are parsim oniows, 
and seek gain, and charge virtue with pretence, we will help forward to 
perdition’ "*— 


آل ما منكم من احد ما cyt‏ نفس منقوسة آلا وقد كتب اللد مكانيا مى 
اقلا نمكت على كتابنا وندع العل فقال مى كان همى اقل السعادة قسيصيو 
الى عمل امل السعادة ومن كان من Jt‏ الشقاوة فسيصير الى عمل أل 
الشقاوة تقال اعبلوا وكل ميس اما امل السعادة فييسرون لعل امل السعادة 
Jot bl‏ الشقاوة فيبسرون لعل حل الشقارة ثر قرأ ناما مى اعطى واتقى 
وضكق بالعسى ted‏ لليشرق واما من SE‏ واستغنى oth AG‏ 


“We are told as a tradition oy, ‘Abi Bakr Bin Abl Shaibah, Zo- 
hair Bin Harb, and ‘Abd Sa'ld ‘al-Ashajj, saying: We are informed 
by Waki’, as follows; and we are told asa tradition by ‘Tbn Numair, 
eaying We are informed by my father; both of whom [i.e, Waki’ 
and the father of ‘Ibn Numair] say: We are informed by ‘al-'A’mash, 
as follows: and wo are told as a tradition by ‘Abi Kuraib, to use his 
words: We are informed by ‘Abd Mu'Awiyah, that ‘al/A’mash informs 
us, on the authority of Sad Bin "Ubsidah, on the authority of ‘Aba 
*Abd-ar-RahmAn ‘as-Sulami, on the authority of "All—to whom may 
God be gracious! saying: the Messenger of God ... was seated on & 
certain day, having in his hand a staff (o,©), with which he kept strik- 
ing the ground: so he raised his head, and said: ‘There is no soul of 
you whose abiding-place, whether Paradixe or Hell, is not known be- 
forehand? to which those addressed replied: O Messenger of God, to 
what p then, do we work !—if this is so, shall we not resign our- 
selves to God? the Prophet answered: * Nay, work ye, for every one is di- 
vinely furthered in accordance with his character,” Afterwards he read 
the verse ‘Those who are liberal, and fear God, and recognize virtoe as a 
reality,’ and so on to the words * we will help forward to perc ion —— 


sails قرأ‎ Aa فلمر نبل افلا نتكل قال لا اعبلوا. فكل ميسر لما خلق‎ 
“Woe are told 5 0 tradition by ‘Ahmad Bis Yinns, that Zohair in- 

forms us, that “Aba-2-Zabair informs us ‘as follows; and we are told as 
a tradition by Yahya Bin Yahya, that ‘AbG Khisithamah informs us, on 


the authority of '‘Abu-s-Zubair, on the authority of Jabir, saying: Su- 
eS SSS EE 00 eee = - 
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Tin Malik, son of Ju'sham, eame, and said: © Messenger of God,‏ طلى 
explain to us our religious condition—was it unchangeably written, and‏ 
predetermined, that we should be so disposed as. we are, at this time,‏ 
touching present conduct, or, on the other band, is our character &‏ 
easual incident! to which the Prophet replied: * Not so, but rather was‏ 
it anchangeably written thus. and predetermined * the other rejoined :‏ 
What, then, avails conduct! Zahair adds: Afterwards, ‘Abu-z-Znbair‏ 
said something which I did not understand; so I inquired what the‏ 
and he replied: ‘Work ye, for every one is divinely fur-‏ وك aot‏ 


كال يا رسول الله بين لنا ديننا Lis‏ خلقنا الان فيما الهل اليو ode Laat‏ 
بد الاقلام وجرت به المقادير ام Led‏ نستقبل قال لا بل فيما تجن به الاقلام 
وجرت به امقادير قال ففيم العمل قال )9 قر تكلم ابو الوبير (ott‏ لم 
أفهمه elles‏ ما قال فقال اعملوا قكلّ ميس 


“T am told as a tradition by ‘Abu-t-Tahir, that Tbn Wahb informs 
us, saying: I am informed by 'Amra Bin ‘al-Harith, on the suthority 
of ‘Abu-z-Zubsir, on the authority of J&bir Bin 'Abdallibh—may God 
be gracious to them both! on the authority of the Prophet... of a 
tradition to the same intent as the foregoing, in which it is said} Then 
said the Messenger of God... ‘Every moral agent 1s furthered to his 
own conduct’ .(كل عامل ميس لعيله)‎ 

“ We are told as a tradition by Yahya Bin Yahya, that Hammad Bin 
Zaid informs wa, on the authority of Yazid ‘adh-Dhuba'l, that Mutarnif 
informs us, on the authority of "Imrin Bin Hugain—to whom may God 
be gracious! saying: Some one said: 0 Messenger of God, are those 
who are to be in Paradise distinguished from those who are to be in 
Hell? to which, says the reporter, the be a eplied : *Yes;’ when 
the other rejoined: To what purpose then do moral agents work! and 
the Prophet answered: ‘Every one is divinely furthered in accordance 


with his character (J ميسر لما خلق‎ JS)” 





“We are told as a tradition by ‘Ishik Bin ‘Tbrihim ‘al-Hanzali, that 
Tthmin Bin Umar informs os, that "Azrah Bin Thibit informs us, on 
the authority of Yahya Bin "Ukail, on the authority of Yahya Bin 
Ya'mar, on the authority of ‘Abu-l/Aswad ‘ad-Dili, asying: I was ad- 
dressed by ‘Imrin Bin Husain as follows: Thinkest thou that what 
men now do, and endeavor after, is something determined for them, 
and which a preventing predestination made it previously necessary 
that they should dof or are their actions casnal incidents, consequent 
upon what their Prophet has announced to them, and their proved ob- 
lieations? Then said 1: Nay, the actions of men are determined for 
them, and made previously necessary to be done by them; whereupon 
the other, as the reporter goes on to say, rejoined: Is there no such 
thing as wrong-doing? at which, continues the reporter, 1 was greatly 

. : 


, 3 


71 
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alarmed, and-said: All things are of God, and subject to his control 
hand; ‘so then his doing shall not be questioned—it is they who shall 
be inquired of’ ‘Then he said to me: God have mercy on thee! I 
intended, by what I asked thee, only to measure thine onderstanding ; 
there came to the Messenger of God .. . two men of Muzainnh, and said 
O Messenger of God, dost thou think that what men now do, and en- 
ined for them, and which a preventin 


s 
1 


deavor after, is something determi 8 
predestination previously assigned to them! or are their actions casan 

cidents, consequent upon what their Prophet has announced to them, 
and their proved obligations! to which he replied: * Not so, but rather 
are the actions of men determined for them, and previously assigned to 
them: and a verification of this is the following from the ok of God: 
“and by o soul, with God's fashioning it to completencss, and inspiring 


it with its wickedness and its piety" "t— 
ل قل لى عمران بن تين ارأبت ما يعمل الناس اليوم وبكدحون فيد‎ 
به‎ caging Lad غليهم من اندرا سبانا او‎ ty لشي قى علمهم‎ 
قسى عليهم ومصى‎ cot عليهم قلت بل‎ SET مما أتاعم يه نبيهم وثبت بد‎ 
كل‎ aly WARE كال ففرعت مى ذلك قرعا‎ LD عليهم قال ققال افلا يكون‎ 
Sara يفعل وهم يسألون فقال ل‎ Las خلق الله وملك يانه فلا يسيّل‎ (os 
Samy Lath الله أنى لمر ارد يما سألتك الا لاحزر عقلك ان رجلان مى مزيناة‎ 
يا رسول الله ارأييت ما يعيل الناس اليوم‎ SUB الله صلى الله عليه وسلم‎ 
فيهم من قدر قل سبق او‎ catty وبكدحون فيد اشنى قسى عليهم‎ 
 اعاوقتو وها سواما ذالهمها نجورعا‎ 

“We are told as a tradition by طوطتمزمع1‎ Bin Sa’ld, that "Abd/al 


‘Aziz, meaning the son of Muhammad, informs us, on the authority” 
tal-" Alb’, on the authority of his father, on the anthority of "Aba . 


as do those destined to Paradise, and for all that be fixed to act after 

the manner of those destined to Hell; and a man may even for the 
eater part of his life conduct like those destined to Hell, and for all 
at be fixed to act like those destined to Paradise’"— — 

قال أن الوجل ليعمل capt‏ الطويل يعمل Jot‏ الجنة ثر end‏ له عمله 


* Kar, xxiflxv]. 29. > Kurnell xiii}, 7-8. 


ei 


rairah—to whom may God be gracious! that the Messenger of God re 
said: ‘A man may even for the greater part of his life conduct himself — 
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“We are told as a tradition by Kntaibah Bin Sa'ld, that Ya'kob, 
meaning the son of 'Abd-‘ar-Rabmin ‘al-Kari, informs us, on the author- 
ity of ‘Abo Hizim, on the authority of Sahl Bin Sa'd ‘as-Sa'idi—to 
whom may God be gracious! that the Messenger of God... said: *A 
man may even exemplify the conduct which leads to Paradise, as re- 
spects appearance to men, while yet he is one destined for Hell; ands 
man may even exemplify the conduct leading to Hell, as respects ap- 
pearance to men, while yet he is one destined for Paradise’"— 


دل أن الرجل ليعبل عمل RST‏ فيما يبدوا للناس ,مو من أل الثار وان 
الرجل ليعبل غمل النار فيما يبدوا للناس وو من اقل EB‏ 


We have next from Bukhari the following chapter: 

“Chapter of the saying ‘God best knows what would have been their 
conduct. 
“We are told as a tradition by Mohammad Bin Bashshér, that Ghun- 
dar tells us, that Sho’bah tells ns,on the authority of ‘Abh Bishr, on 
the authority of Sa’ld Bin Jubair, on the authority of ‘Thn ‘Abbis—may 
God be gracious to them both! as follows: The Prophet... was in- 
quired of respecting the children (29s!) of idolaters; whereupon he 
«aid: ‘God best knows what would have been their conduct (ote! اللد‎ 


La)?”‏ كانو املين 


“ We are told as a tradition by ‘Ishik, that 'Abd/ar-Razzik informs us, 
that Ma’mar informs ua, on the authority of Hammim, on the authority 
of ‘Aba Hursirah—to whom may God be gracious! saying: Said the 
Messenger of God ...‘No one is born who is not born religiously 
stituted, so that it is لد‎ ech who make him to be either 
or a Christian: like as ye take up the beast at its birth--do ye find upon 
it any mutilation, until ye yourselves mutilate it? to which it was re- 
plied: O Messenger of God, hast thou then in mind those who die in 
infancy! and the Prophet returned for answer: ‘God best knows what 
would have been their conduct’"— 


قآل رسول الله صلى alll‏ عليه وسلم ما من مولود الا يولك على الفطية تأبواء 
يبودانه وينصرانه كما تناجون البهيية عل “جدون Lead‏ مى clea‏ حتى 
تكونوا انتم "جدعونها قالوا يوسول الله endl sl‏ من يوت ومو صغير قال 
الله اعلم يما انوا عاملين ‏ 

The following parallel chapter is from Muslim: 
“ Chapter of the saying ‘Every one born is born religiously consti- 


” ٠» We are told as a tradition by Hijib Bin ‘al-Walld, that Muhammad 
Bin Harb informs us, on the authority of ‘az-Zubsidi, on the authority 
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of ‘az-Zuhrl, saying: I am informed by Sa’ld Bin ‘al-Musaiyab, on the 
authority of ‘Aba Harairah—to whom may God be gricious! that he 
was wont to say: The Messenger of God ... ssid: ‘No one is born 
who is not born teligiously constituted, it being one’s parents who make 
him ى‎ Jew, ora Christian, or a Magian ; like as the beast brings to birth 
an unmitilated beast—do ye discover thereupon any mutilation !' after 
which ‘Abt Hurairah would add; And read ye, if ye will, the verse 
‘faet, then, thy face to the true religion, as one converted,] to God's 
religion in the constitution of man, to which their nature leads men— 
let there be no perversion of God's creative work’* and so ”يون‎ 


قل رسول alll‏ صلى alll‏ عليه وسلمر هما هن مولود الا يولك على Sioa}‏ أبواه 
بهودانه ويفصرانه rims icy‏ كما pa‏ البهيية Renee‏ جيعاء قل eye‏ 
فيه مى A PaaS‏ بقول ابو عريرة واقرء وا ان شبتير 653 الله tl‏ فلو 


الناس علييا لا تبديل لخلف الله الايئة ‏ 


“We are told وعد‎ tradition by Zohair Bin Harb, that Jarir informs 
va, on the authority of اموس كان‎ on the authority of ‘Aba Bilih, on 
the authority of ‘Aba Hursirah—to whom may God be gracious! say- 
++ The Messenger of God , . . said: ‘No one is born who is not born 









ora Christian, or an idolnter;’ then sai ‘a certain man: 
of God, hast thou in view the ease of one who has died before bei 
taught! to which the Prophet replied: ‘God best knows what woul 


have been their conduct’"— 
من مولود آلا يولك على الغطرة فأبواه يهودانه وبنصرنه ويشركانه‎ eee قال‎ 
كاتا‎ bog code! لومات قبل ذلكك قال الله‎ endif فقال رجل يا رسول الله‎ 


tal‏ ب 

“We are told as و‎ tradition by ‘Aba Bakr Bin ‘Abi Shaibah and 
‘Abi Kuraib, saying: We are informed by ‘Aba Mu'Awiyah as fol- 
lows; and we are told as « tradition by ‘(bn Numair, saying: 1 سم‎ told 
asa tradition by my father (the trulition, in either form, being on the 
authority of ‘alA'mash, and sustained like the foregoing—-,2 Ls 
,(الاعيش بيذا الاشناك‎ saying, as itis in the tradition of ‘Ibn Numair: 
2 the expression is in 







No one is born who is uot born religious; or, ms th : 
the report of ‘Abi Bakr, on the authority of ‘Aba Mu’awiyah: *... who 
is not born of this religion'—whereby the reporter int i to make 


lain the langunge of the tradition; or, a it is expressed ii the report 
PADS Kuraib, on the authority of ‘AbG Mu’iwiyah : * No one is born 
‘who is not born constituted of this religion'—by which the reporter 
meant to interpret the language of the tradition" — 


* Kur, xxx{ xxiv] 20, 





See ee ee eee 


religiously constituted, so that it is one’s parents who make him a Jew, 
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ما من مولود يولد الا وو على الملة . .. الا على RUT whe‏ ... ليس 
من See‏ يولك 1 على غذه القحيرة ses‏ 


“We are told as a tradition by Kutaibah Bin Sa'ld, that ‘Abd~al- 
‘Agiz, meaning ‘ad-Dariward), informs us, on the authority of ‘al-"Ali’, 
on the authority of his father, on the authority of ‘Abd Hurairah—to 
whom may God be gracious! that the Messenger of God . . . said: 
‘Every man is brought forth by bis mother religiously constituted—it 
is his parents who make him, afterwards, a Jew, or a Christian, or a 
Magian; but, if they are Muslims, he is a Muslim. Every man whom 
his mother brings forth is buffeted on both sides by Satan, excepting 
Maryam and her son’"*— 


قال كل انسار nal ls‏ على القم؟ sles!‏ بعل يعودائه وينصرانه | lease.‏ 


فآن كاذنا مسلميى نسلم كل انسان at AT‏ يلكو الشيطان فى “pga‏ 
الا مريم وابنها — 


am told as a tradition by ‘Abu-t-Tahir, that ‘Thn Wahb informs as,‏ 1 ه 
saying: | am informed by ‘Ibn ‘Abi Dhi'b and Yanus, on the authority‏ 
of ‘Ibn Shih&b, on the authority of "Ati' Bin Yazid, on the authority‏ 
of ‘Abi Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! that the Messenger‏ 
of God was inguired of respecting the children (23.') of idolaters;‏ 
whereupon he said: ‘God best knows what would have been their‏ 
conduct’ "— |‏ 


أن رسول ألله .... .سيل عن SN!‏ المشركين قال الله اعلمم Ler‏ كانوا 
01 


“We are told as a tradition by Yahya Bin Yahya, that ‘Abi لمسمشظسق"‎ 
informs us, on the authority of ‘Abd Bishr, on the authority of Sa'ld 
Bin Jobair, on the authority of ‘Ibn "Abbis—may God be gracious to 
them both! saying: The Messenger of God ... was inquired of respect- 
ing the little children of idolaters; he replied: ‘God best knows what 
would have been their conduct, since he created them*’”— 


سبل ail Sam,‏ ...عن أطفال انشركيى JF‏ الله ألم بيبأ كانوأ ع ملبى أذ 
‘We are told as a tradition by "Abdalldh Bin Maslamah Bin Ka'nab,‏ 
that Mu'tamir Bin SulaimAn informs us, on the authority of his father,‏ 
‘the Virgin ! and Jes |‏ 1 | 
the Inst only by substituting‏ 1# ابم ممما ممما We here omit‏ :+ 
“litte children of ...‏ أطفال “offupring of ilolaters,” or...‏ ذرارى انشركبن 


for... ولاك‎ 


a 


Ti 
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on the authority of Rakabah Bin Maskalah, on the anthority of ‘Aba 
Ishak, on the anthority of Said Bin Jubair, on the authority of ‘Tbn 
‘Abbas, on the anthority of ‘Ubaiy Bin Ka’'b—to whom may God be 
gracious! saying: ‘As for the boy whom ‘al-Khadhir slew,* he was 
sealed for an infidel, and, if be bad survived, would have made trouble 
for his parents by disobedience and unbelief? "— 


قال رسول alll‏ ... ان الغلام الذى قثله pod!‏ طبع NAY‏ ولو ءاش HES‏ 
ابويه طغيانا وكفرا — 


Resuming the thread of Bukhart's collection, we come to the 
following chapters: 

“Chapter of the clause ‘and God's ordering is in accordance with a 
determined deeree مقديرا)‎ Vs اللخ‎ a! ددن‎ 
_ “ We are told as a tradition by "Abdallih Bin Yiisaf, that Malik in- 
forms us, on the authority of ‘Abu-z-Zindd. on the authority of ‘al- 
‘A’raj, on the authority of ‘Aba Hurairah—to whom may God be gra- 
cious! saying: The Messenger of God said: * Let not a woman ask that 
her sister be divorced, because she herself is solicitous for her own 
maintenance, and anxious to be married; for she will have what is de- 
creed to. her?"— 
phil, قال رسول لله .... 3 نسيل الباة طلاق اخانها لتستفرغ مفتها‎ 

— لها ما قدرلها‎ os 

“We are told as a tradition by Malik [Bin] ‘IsmA’ll, that ‘Tsri‘ll tells 
us, on the authority of ‘Asim, on the anthority of ‘Abi 'Uthmaén, on the 
authority of ‘UsAmah—to whom may God be gracious! saying: I was 
present with the Prophet... when there came to him م‎ messenger on 
the part of one of his daughters (Sa’d, ‘Ubaiy Bin Ka'b, and Muo’idh 
being also present with him), to say that her son was at the point of 
death; wherenpon the Prophet sent her this message: ‘To God belongs 
both what he takes away and what he grants; every one has « fixed 
term of life; be thou, then, patient, and consider’ ”"— 


فبععث أليها لله ما اخف all,‏ ما أعطى كل بأجل فلتصبر isle‏ 


We are told as a tradition by Hibbin Bin Masa, that "Abdallah in~ 
forms us, that Yanus informs us, on the authority of ‘az-Zubri, amet 


1 am informed by "Abdallah Bin Muhniyir-riz ‘aj-Jumabl, that be was 


formed by ‘Abi Sa’ld ‘al-Khudri, that, while he was sitting with the 
eH wai .. there came a man who was one of the Helpers, and said : 
0 Messenger of God, we are taking a woman captive, and prefer the 
money—what thinkest thou as to ! necessity of | the public deposit in 
pledge! to which the Messenger of God ... replied : ‘Ts your doing so a 













+ « Kar., xviii[lxix}, 72-5, and comp. v. 79. + Kor., xxaiii[cili], 28. 
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fact 1—then it rests not upon you that ye do not so;* nota breath of life, 
of which God has written down that it should go forth, fails to be'"— 


ققال بوسول الله آنا نسيب سبيا وحب المال كيف ترى فى العزل SUB‏ رسول 
all‏ .... اوائكم تفعلون ذلك لا عليكم أن لا تفعلوا ثانه ليست OS Kad‏ 
الله ان N=‏ كايئة ‏ 


“We are told as a tradition by Misa Bin بلذف'فولة‎ that Sofvin tells 
ns, on the authority of ‘al-'A’mash, on the authority of ‘Aba Wa’il, on 
the authority of Hudhaifah—to whom may God be gracious! saying: 
The Prophet ... addressed to ns a discourse in which, even to the pomp 

the resurrection-hour, he omitted not to speak of any thing whic! 
whoever has knowledge of knows for certain, and whoever is ignorant 
of is positively ignorant of ;} should it be my lot to see what he told ms, 
without having borne it in mind, then shall 1 recognize that which a 
man recognizes from whom something has been hidden, which he after- 
wards. sees and recognizes "— 
ذكيرء‎ 2١ لقك خدلينا النى . . . خطبة ما ترك فبيا شيا الى قيام الساعة‎ 

ما يعرف اليجل II‏ غاب عند قراعه فعرفه — 

“We are told as a tradition by "Abdin, on the anthority of “Abt 
Hamaah, on the anthority of ‘al-'A’mash, on the authority of Sa'd Bin 
"Ubaidah, on the authority of ‘Abi 'Abd-ar-Rahmin ‘as-Sulami, on the 
authority of "Ali—to whom may God be gracious! exying: We were 
sented with the Prophet ..., ets had by 4 im a stalf with which he 
kept striking the ground, when he said: *There is no one of you whose 
place of abode, whether Hell or Paradise, is not already prescribed :' 
whereupon aman of the company said: 0 Messenger of God, shall we 
not resign ourselves to God and the Prophet replied: ' Nay, work ye; 
for every one is divinely furthered ;’ after which he read the verse * Those 
who are liberal, and fear God," and so on"— 


وال ما منكم من St‏ الا قد halle Ca‏ من النار او من الجنة SUB‏ رجل 
من القوء إلا نتكل يرسول اللد 5ل لا اعملوا فكل ميسر ثر قراء خاما من اعطى 
واثقى xt‏ — 


“Chapter of Moral Conduct as settled by Final Manifestations (4 


tradition by Hibbin Bin Ma‏ 0 درم 
Weare told as a tradition by Hibbio Bin Misa, that "Abdallah in‏ 
on a‏ انهه forms us, that Ma'mar informe na, on the authority of‏ 
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authority of Sa'ld Bin ‘al-Musaiyab, on the anthority of ‘Abi Hurairah 
—to whom may God be gracious! saying: We were present with the 
Messenger of God... at Khaibar, when the Messenger of God ... said 
of a man in his company who loudly professed to be a Muslim: ‘This 
is one of those destined for Hell; but, after the battle had come on, 
the man fought most vehemently, and got so many wounds that he was 
pi a stand; whereupon there came one of the Companions of 
the Prophet... nnd said: © Messenger of God, hast thou seen the 
man whom thou didst announce to be destined for Hell ?—he has just 
been fighting most vehemently in the cause of God, so as to get many 
wounds: to which the Prophet replied: ‘Is it not so, that he is one of 
those destined for Hell? At this some of the Muslims were almost dis- 
concerted; meanwhile, however, the man, having received a most severe 
wound, reached with his hand to his quiver, and drew thence an arrow, 
which he stack into his throat, Then came certain men of the عقولا‎ 
lims in all haste to the Messenger of God ... and said: O Messenger of 
God, God hath verified thy declaration—such a one has just ierced 
his throat, and killed himself; whereupon the Messenger of God... 
uttered these words: ‘O Bill, rise and call to prayer; no one bute 
believer shall enter Paradise, nor is it consistent for God to use the in- 
strumentality of « wicked man for the succor of our religion’”— 


قفال رسول الله ... hod‏ ممن معه يدحى الاسلام هذا من Sot‏ النار قلما 
hs Ja po‏ اليجل من OAT‏ القمال وكثرت به الجراح Le LG‏ جل 
من اتحاب النى . . . فقال يسول الله أرأبيت bel‏ الذى eS‏ أنه من 
jl‏ النار EOS‏ فى سبيل: KE ep alll‏ القتال فكثرت به الجرا فقال النبى 
آما ee ail‏ اقل النار فكاد بعص المسلمين يرتاب فبينيا 2 glo‏ ذلك 
اف وجد الرجل الم الجرام فاعوى بيده الى كنائته فانتزع منها سهبا ESE‏ 
بها فاشتك رجال من المسلمين الى رسول الله . . . فقالوا يوسول all‏ ضدى 
all‏ حديئك قد انحر فلان فقئل نفسه فقال رسول alll‏ . . يا بلال قم فادّن 
ل يدخل اجنة آلا مومن وأن الله ليويت Nhe‏ الديى بالرجل ele‏ 





We are told as a tradition by Said Bin ‘Abl Maryam, that ‘Aba 


| tells us, saying: Iam told by ‘Aba Hiizim, on the authority 


of Sabl—to whom may God be gracious! that a certain man, most 


forward among those who professed islamism, without being in any way 
dependent upon the Maslims, was'on a foray which he made in pate 
with the Prophet... when the Prophet ... looked at him and said: 
‘Whoever would like to look upon a man who is destined for Hell, let 
him regard this man;’ whereapon one of the company followed after 
him (he being at that very time engaged in most vehement conflict with 
the idolaters), until, having been wounded, the man desired to hasten 


his death, and so pressed the sharp point of his sword into the middle 
-blades. Then the 


of his breast, until it came out between his shoul 
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one who had followed after him went in haste to the Prophet ... and 
said: 1 bear witness that thou art the Messenger of God; to which the 
Prophet replied; * What does that mean!’ said the man: Thou didst 
say of such a one * Whoever would like to look upon a man who is 
destined for Hell, let him regard him;’ now he was one of the most 
forward among us, without being in any way dependent upon the 
Muslims, but 1 own that he lied not in the faith, for, having been 
wounded, he desired to hasten his death, and so has killed himself. 
Thereupon said the Prophet: "A man may even conduct like one des- 
tined for Heil, althongh he be destined for Paradise; and may even 
conduct like one destined for Paradise, although he be destined for 


Hell; and moral conduct is settled only by its final manifestations’ سب"‎ 

أن العيك ليعيل عبل الى النار واته من امل REST‏ ويعيل عبال SE Jot‏ 

— ently dh الاعمال‎ Leity LUT هن أل‎ wily 

“ Chapter that Vowing to God turns a Man over to Predestination 
العبك الى القدر)‎ Out القاء‎ iH). 


“We are told aa a tradition by “Abi Nu’aim, that Sufyin tells ns, on 
the authority of Manydr, on the authority of "Abdallah Bin Murrah, on 
the authority of ‘Ibn 'Umar—may God be gracious to them both! say- 
ing: The l’rophet ... forbade vowing to God—he said: ‘It profits 


rm 


nothing ; only from an avaricious being does one gain by rows'"— 


قال نهى النى . . . عن النذر قال انه لا يرن شيا وانما يستتاخري به مى 
البتخيل — 

We are told as a tradition by Bishr Bin Muhammad, that Ma'mar 
jnforms us, on the authority of Ham ummam Bin Munabbih, on the an- 
thority of ‘Abi Hursirah—to whom may God be ious! on the 
authority of the Prophet ... saying: ‘Vowing to God brings the son 
of Adam nothing which 1 have not fore-ordained, but turns him over to 
predestination for that which I have fore-ordained for him—it is from 


in 


an avaricious being that one gets any thing by vows “— 
ل 3 يات أبن انم النذر بشى لم يكن قد قدرته ولكن يلقيه الى القذر‎ 
 ليخبلا وقد قذرته له استخري به من‎ 
_ “Chapter of the saying ‘ There is no power, nor strength, but throngh 


“1am told as a tradition by Mohammad Bin Makatil ‘Abu-l-Hasan, 
that we are informed by *Abdallih, that we are infonned by Khalid ‘al- 
Hadhdha', on the authority of ‘Aba "UthmAn ‘an-Nahdi, on the authori 
of ‘Abi Misa—to whom may God be gracious! saying: We were with 
the Messenger of God... on a foray; mow he bad enjoined upon us not 
to ascend any rising ground, nor go over an eminence, nor descend into 
any watercourse, without raising the ory of AllGA ‘ukbar ; so then, 
proceeds the reporter, the Messenger Of. Gots we Sperenines some of 
na, and said: ‘O men, restrain yourselves; for ye call not upon one who 
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ia deaf, nor upon one at a distance—it is only a hearing and seeing God 
whom ye invoke ;’ after which he added : ‘© Abdallah Bin Kais, shall 
I not make you acquainted with a saying which is one of the trensures 
of Paradise, namely, “There is no power, nor strength, but through 
God (aU حول ول" قية الا‎ 3).""" 

“Chapter of the saying ‘ He is secured whom God secures.” 

“A securer (mos) is one who keeps from any thing (<i). Says 
Majhhid: Being suffered to go at large, unrestrained by the truth, they 
fall into error يتردون فى الضلالة)‎ att وذ *سذاعا_زسدا عن‎ equiva- 
lent to ,أغواعا‎ ‘he led her astray.’ 

“We are told as a tradition by “Abdin, that "Abdallah informs ts, 
that Yanus informs ua, on the anthority of ‘az-Zuhri, saying: Tam in- 
formed by “Aba Salamah, on the authority of ‘Abi Said ‘al-Bi udri—to 
whom may God be gracious! on the authority of the Prophet . .. say- 
ing: ‘There is made to succeed no successor [in human descent] who 
has not two inclinations, one prompting him to gocl, and impelling him 
thereto, and the other prompting him to evil, and thereto impelling 


him: and he is secured whom God secures’"— 
علية‎ RES قال ما استخلف خليغة الا له بطانتان بطانة تأمره باخير و‎ 

“Chapter of the following passages: ‘There is a fixed decree that 
the people of any city which we destroy shall not repent (b= وكرام‎ 
(قريئذ اعلكناا انهم 3 يرجعون‎ :' ‘No one of thy people will believe, ex- 
cepting those who have already believed (3) يومى هى قومك‎ or ail 
aa AS (مى‎ :' ‘nor will they beget other than impious, unbelieving off- 
spring أ'.زوة يلدبا الا فاجرا كقارا)‎ 

“Says Mansir Bin ‘an-No'min: We are told as a tradition by "Tkri- 
mah, on the authority of ‘Ibn "Abbas, that the reading «5 was in the 
Abyssinian text. بجعي‎ 34 j : 

“We are told aa a tradition by Mahbmid Bin Ghailin, that "Abd ‘ar- 
Razzik tells us, that Ma’mar informs us, on the authority of ‘Ibn Ta’us, 
on the authority of his father, on the authority of ‘Ibn "Abbis—may 
God be gracious to them both ! saying: 1 think of nothing more like 
insanity Shan that which ‘Abi Hurairah says, on the authority of the 
Prophet... nainely: ‘God fore-ordains for the son of Adam his measure 





“oA necessary correction of the reading of the MS, كساغا‎ 
+ بو‎ Kur, سما ]فت‎ 05; xifixxv]. 38; Lxxi[li]. 28. Unidhdwt notices two inter- 
pretations of the word سكرام‎ in the passage first cited; 1. ممتنع على ألها غير‎ 
2 1.284, which requires the translation “It ls repagnant to (or, not imag: 
fea ) the people of any city, etc, that they will mot come to repentance; 
eile ee according to which the pasange has the meaning given to 
it in the text, which seems most pertinent to the contents of the chapter—s. Beldh, 
Comm. ed. Fleischer, i. 623-1. ا‎ 
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of lewdness—to that he attains without fail; now lewdness of the eye 
consists in look; and of the tongue, in speech ; and the soul desires and 


9 
7 t% 


| 
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ن الله كتتب على أب pal‏ حظه من الؤناء ادرك ذلك لا ship Wht‏ العبين 
النظر وزناء اللسان المنطف.والنفس منى وتشتهى. والفوج يصدى ذلك 
ويكذبه ‏ 


This last tradition is also given by Muslim, under the heading 
£5 من‎ A> pl ,باب كنب على أبن‎ ie. Chapter of the Fore-or- 
daining for the Son of Adam of his Measure of Lewdness, with 
only two unimportant verbal variations: العينين‎ for بالعين‎ and 
النطف‎ for اتنطق‎ : after which he has the following: 

“Tam told as a tradition by ‘Ishak Bin Mans, that ‘Abd Hishim 
‘al-Makhzicl informs ws, that Wuhaib informs us, that Suhail Bin ‘Abl 
Silih informs us, on the authority of his father, on the anthority of 
‘Abi Eurairah—to whom may God be gracious! on the authority of 
the Prophet, saying: ‘The son of Adam has his measure of lewdness 
fore-ordained for him—to that he attains without fail; now lewdness of 
the eyes consists in look; and of the ears, in hearing; and of the tongue, 
in speech ; and of the hand, in violence; and of the feet, in a straddling 
gait; and the heart loves and desires, while the pudendum sanctions or 
repudiates the emotion’”— 


كال كنب على أبى ادم maga‏ من الؤناء Ss‏ ذلك لا Ri‏ فالعيئان WP;‏ 
النظر والائنان Fas‏ الاستماع واللسان زناه الكلام واليى رناتا البطش phy‏ 
cao) 1055‏ والقلب يهوى ويتمتى prety‏ ذلك القرج ويكذّبه ‏ 

Bukhiiri continues: 

“Chapter of the clause ‘and we appointed the vision which we caused 
thee to see, only ns a trial for men.’* | 

® We are told as a tradition by ‘al-Humaidl, that Sufyhn tells us, on 
the authority of "Amr, on the anthonity of ‘Tkrimab, on the authority 
of ‘Ibn "AbbAs—may God be gracious to them both! as follows: * And 
we appointed the vision which we caused thee to see, only asa trial for 
men.’ that is, the reporter ndds, a veritable vision which the Messenger 
of God ... was made to see on the night in which he was transported 
to the temple of Jerusalem” 6 8 . 1 : . 


وما جعلتا الرويا التى أزيناك الا قتنة للناس قال عى oy‏ عين Leash‏ رسولٍ 
الله caw‏ لبخ أسرى .به الى ow‏ انقئس, — 
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eG Cloner of the Dispute between Adam and Moses in the Presence 


«We are told as a tradition by ‘All Bin ‘Abdallah, that Sufyin tells 
us, saying: We committed to memory the following, at the dictation of 
*Amra, on the anthority of TA’us, namely: T heard ‘Abt Hurairah—to 
whom*may God be gracious! say, on the authority of the Prophet ...: 
‘Adam and Moses disputed with each other. Said Moses: O Adam, it 
ia thon, our father, who didst frustrate our destiny, and eject us from 
Paradise; to whom Adam replied: © Moses, thou art he whom God 
did specially favor with converse with himeelf, and for whom he traced 
lines of writing with his own hand—dost thon blame me for doing 
what God predestined for me forty years before he created me! There- 
fore Adam got the better of Moses in the dispute; and so did Adam 
three times get the better of Moses’”— 


قال أجتم ادم وموسى فقال موسى يا ادم east‏ ابوذا يتنا واخرجتنا من 
a Sect‏ ادم يا فوسى انين أصطفاك الله بكلامه BS,‏ لكك بيده agit‏ 
على امر قدر الله على قبل ان خلقنى باربعين سنة Sat‏ ادم موسى دم 
ادم موسى ثلاثا ‏ 


2 we have to insert a parallel chapter from Muslim, as fol- 
LOWS 5 

“Chapter of the Dispute between Adam and Moses—may the bene- 
diction and peace of God rest upon them both? 

“Tam told as a tradition by Muhammad Bin Hatim, ‘Thrabim Bin 
Dinar, ‘Ibn ‘Abt "Umar ‘al-Makki, and ‘Ahmad Bin ‘Abdah ‘adh-Dhabbt 
—by all, on the authority of ‘Ln "Cyninah, saying, to nse the words of 
fbn Hitim and ‘Ibn Dinir: We are informed by Safyan Bin "Uyainah, 
on the authority of *Amrf, on the authority of Ti‘us, saying: 1 heard 
‘Abi Horairah—to whom Ty God be gracious | say: ihe Messenger 
of God... said: ‘Adam. and Moses disputed with each other. Said 
Moses: 0 Adam, it is thou, our father, who didst frustrate our destiny, 
and eject us from Paradise; to whom Adam replied: It is thou, | 
Moses, whom God did specially favor with converse with himeelf, and 
for whom he traced lines of writing with his own hand—dost thou blame 
me for doing that which God predestined for me forty years before he 
created me! Therefore Adam got the better of Moses in the dispate; 
and so did Adam [three times") got the better of Moses.” In the tradi- 
tion as given by ‘Ibn ‘Abi "Umar and ‘Thn “Abdah, we have, in the words 


of the one; ‘[It is thou] for whom ho traced (22)/nd, in the words 
of the other, ‘for whom. he wrote (4), the Law, with hia hand." _ 


“We aro told as a tradition by Kutaibah Bin Sx'ld, on the anthority | 
of Milik Bin “Anas, in that which was read to him for his correction 





«UNG being applied in the pri text. 
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Lead), on the authority of ‘Abu-z-Zinid, on the anthority of‏ قرى غليم) 
‘al A'raj, on the authority of ‘Aba Hurairah—to whom may God be‏ 
gracious! that the Messenger of God ... said: ‘Adam and Moses—‏ 
ear be to them both! disputed with each other, and Adam got the‏ 

etter of Moses. Said Moses to him: It is thou, Adam, who didat spoil 
mankind of their reetitade, and cject them from Paradise; to which 
Adam replied: Thou art he to pe a God gave the knowledge of all 
things, and whom he favored above all men as his Messenger; and Moses 
said: So it is; and Adam rejoined: Thon, then, blamest me for doing 
that which was fore-ondained for me before 1 was created f"— 


آل محا ادم وموسى عليهما السلام كم اذم موسى فقال له موسئ آنت 
ائم الذئى أغويت الناس at hy‏ من الجتلا SU‏ ادم اننت oR)‏ اعطاه 
alll‏ غلم كل شي واصظفاه على الناس بإسالتة قال نعم قال قتلوفئ على 
امر قدر على قبل ان ELST‏ — 


“We are told as a tradition by ‘Ishik Bin Misa Bin Ubaidalldh Bin 
Misa ‘al/Ansdri, that ‘Anas Bin ‘lyidh informs os, saying: I am_ told 
as a tradition by ‘al-Harith Bin ‘Abi Dhubib, on the authority of Yarid, 
that is, the son of Hurmouzg, and by 'Abd-‘ar-Rahmin ‘al-A'raj, saying: 
We heard ‘Abi Hurairah—to whom may God be gracions! say: The 
Messenger of God... said: ‘Adam and Moses—peace be to them both! 
disputed with cach other in the presence of their Lord, and Adam got the 
better of Moses, Said Moses: Thon, Adam, art he whom God created 
with his hand, and into whom he breathed of his spirit, and whom he 
caused his angels to do homage to, and made to dwell peacefully in his 
Garden; and after all, thou by thy crime didst lay prostrate the race of 
man; to which Adam—pence be to him! replied: It is thou, Moses, 
whom God specially favored as his Messenger, and to whom he granted 
special converse with himself, and gave the tablets containing an expla- 
nation of all things, and whom be made to come near to himself oan 
confidant—tell me, then, how long thou hast found it to be, before I 
was created, that God wrote the Law; Moses answered: Forty years; 
and Adam continued: Hust thon, then, found it written in the Law 
that Adam disobeyed his Lord, and Jost his rectitude; to which Moses 
replied: Even so; and Adam said: Dost thou, then, blame me on ac- 
count of my conducting as God prescribed for me that I should, forty 
years before he created me! Therefore, added the Messenger of God 
. +» did Adam get the better of Moses'”— 


قل رسول Sat all‏ ادم ومويمى عليهما السلام Gab La oe‏ ادم 
موسي ال هوسى أنعت آدم الذى خلقك الله بيده oki‏ شبكها من aay,‏ 
واسجد لك ملأيكته واسكنك فى جتته قر ا#بطى wlll‏ خحلييتي الى 
الارض قال ادم عليه السلام انت موسى الذى اصطفاك الله برسالته وبكلامه 
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واعطاكك الالوام les es‏ كل شى وقربك Le‏ فبكم وجدت الله كنب 
النورة قبل ان اخلقف قال موسى باربعين Lok‏ قال ادم hed‏ ويجدت فيها 
وعصى ألم ربد قغوى ذل ثعم قل افتلومنى على أن عملت عملا كتبه الله 
موس - 
Bin Harb, and ‘Thn Hatim,‏ عتمطمة am told as a tradition by‏ 1ه 
saying: We are informed by Yakab Bin Ibrahim, saying: We are in-‏ 
formed by my father, on the authority of ‘Thn Shib&b, on the authority‏ 
of Humaid Bin ‘Abd~ar-Rabman, on the authority of ‘AbG Hurairah—‏ 
Said the Messenger of God...‏ ره to whom may God be gracious!‏ 
‘Adam and Moses disputed with each other. Moses sud to Adam:‏ 
Thon art he whose crime eee thee [nnd thy race in thee] from Par-‏ 
adise; to whom Adam replied: It is thou, Moses, whom God specially‏ 
favored ns his Messenger, andl to whom he granted special converse‏ 
with himself; and yet thou blamest me for doing that which was fore-‏ 
eae for me before 1 was created. Therefore Adam got the better‏ 
Mosca’ —‏ 


ete I‏ خطييبتك من الجية فقال له ادم انت موسى الى أصطغاك 
الله actly‏ وبكلامه ثر Gayl‏ على امر قد OS‏ على قبل ان اخلق ندم 


Returning to Bukhari, we read: 

“Chapter of the saying ‘There is no one to refuse that which God 
bestows. 

® We ore told as a tradition by Muhammad Bin Sinfn, that Folaih 
tells us, that "Abdah Bin ‘Abi Labibah tells us, on the authority of 
Warrad, an intimate of 'al-Mughirmh Bin Sho'bab, saying: Mu’aiwah 
wrote to ‘al-Mughiral: ns follows: Write for me what thon didst hear 
the Prophet ... say, after prayer, So some one set down in writing, 
for ‘al-Mughirah’s correction على المغيرة)‎ 414), the following: I heard 
—he haa no associate; 5 God: there is no one to refase that which thou 
bestowest; and no one to grant that which thou refusest; nor does 
striving avail any one against thee’”— = | 


ent‏ النبى :. . يقول خاف الصلاة لا alt‏ إلا الله محده لا شريكف له الهم 
ل مانع لما اعطييت ولا مغداى ليا معنت ولا ينفع ذا DH‏ منك SBI‏ — 


“Chapter of Those who Take Refage with God from the Vexation of 
isfort Se ind the Ills of Destiny; and of the Divine Declaration ‘Say 
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thou: I take refuge with the Lord of the dawn, from the evil of created 
things باب من تعوذ بالله من دركها الشقاء وسوء القساء وقوله تعالى قل اعوذ)‎ 


*".إدب الفلقف من ش ما خلف 

“We are told as a tradition by Musaddid, that Sufyan tells us, on the 
anthority of Suma, on the aothority of ‘AbO 5Alih, on the anthority of 
‘Abi Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! on the authority of 
the Prophet ... saying: ‘Take ye refage with God from the pressure 
of calamity, the vexation of misfortune, the ills of destiny, and the 
malice of enemies’”"— 


قال تعوذوا Mh‏ من جهد البلاء ودرك الشقاء مسوء القساء وشباتة 
shane}‏ سل 


This last chapter has its correspondent, in purport, in the fol- 
lowing from Muslim : ١ 
“Chapter of the Command to be Strong, to Cease from Weakliness, 
to Ask Help of God, and to Leave Decrees to him باب 3 الأمر بانقوة)‎ 
“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abdi Bakr Bin ‘Abl Shaibah, and 
Tbn Numair, saying: We are informed by ‘Abdallah Bin ‘Idris, on the 
authority of Rabi'ah Bin "Uthmdin, on the authority of Mohammad Bin 
Yahya Bin Habbin, on the authority of ‘al’ A’raj, on the authority of 
‘Abdi Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! saying: The Messen- 
ger of God... said: ‘The strong believer is better and more dear to 
god than one who is weak, and there is some good in every thing; 
ly seek to profit, ask help of God, and be not weakly: and, if any 
ill befalls thee, say not: Mad it been my doing, it soubt hiv been so 
and so, bot say: It is God's decree, and whatever he wills he does— 
that, indeed, for all thou mayest have set thyself to acting like Satan 
[by arrogating to thyself wisdom superior to God's|]'"— 


وق كل le Gost oS‏ ما ينفعك واستعن ally‏ ولا تعجر وان اصابى شى 
فلا تقل لوانئ قعلت كان كذا او كذا ولكى قل قدر alll‏ وما شاء قعل 
فان gut}‏ صمل | لشيطان — 





Bukhéri continues as follows: * 

“Chapter of the clanse ‘God interposes between a man and his heart 
(MIS, (باب كول بيى المرء‎ + 

“We are told asa tradition by Muhammad Bin Mokatil ‘Abu-l-Hasan 
that "Abdallah informs us, that Mésa Bin 'Ukbah informs us. on the 
authority of Silim, on the authority of ‘AbdallAbh—to whom may God 
be gracious! who frequently said: One of the customary oaths of the 








* « Kor, exiii[vi}. 1-2. | Kur., vili[mev]. 24. 


OF ° ١ ٠ 


Prophet ... wast ‘No, by him who turns hearts about لا ومقلب)‎ 
"'(الظلوب‎ 
Corresponding to this Muslim gives us the following: 
Mihara of God's Disposing of Hearts as He will (sl ea باب‎ 
1ك‎ am told as 1 tradition by Zuhair Bin Harb, and ‘Thn Nomair— 
both reportin on the authority of ‘al- -Mukri!—saying, to use the wee 
of Zuhair: We are informed by *Abdallih Bin Yarid ‘al-Mokri’, that 
Hayat informs us, saying: [ am informed by ‘Abd Hani’, that he heard 
‘Abo Abd-‘ar-Rahmdn ‘al Hoboli say, that he heard ‘Abdallah Bin هك “ادا‎ 
—may (od be gtacions to them both! say, that he heard the Measen- 
er of God... say: ‘All the hearts of the ebildren of Adam are held 
tween two fingers of the Merciful, as one heart, which he governs as 
he will?’ after which the Messenger of God... amd: *0 God, disposer 
of hearts, so govern our hearts that we may obey thee ?"— 


يقول أن قلوب بنى أذم كلها ot‏ أصبعين seal ur‏ الرحين كقلب واحد 
يصرفه كيف يشاء ثر ال زسول الله . . . اللهم مصرف القلوب صرف قلويما 





Bukhari adds the following tradition: 

“Woe are told as a tradition by ‘All Bin Hafs, and Bishr Bin Muham- 
mad, saying: We are informed by ‘Abdalldh, that Ma'mar informs us, 
on the authority of ‘az-#nhril, on the anthority of Silim, on the an- 
thority of ‘Tbn *Umar—may God be gracions ‘to them both! saying: 
The Prophet said to ‘Tbn Saiyid: ‘Guess what my thought is:’ to 
which the latter replied: The smoke ; the F 010011 . rejoined : ‘Be 
gone, but not to exceed thy destiny’ anid ‘Umar: Permit me, and T 
will sever his neck ; the Prophet replied : ‘Let alone—if that is to be, 
the power to do it is not in thee; and if not to be, in vain wouldst 
thon kill him’"— 


ME SAS rad قال أخساً فلن‎ SN لكه خبيا قال‎ ole . . ١ :الف‎ JS 
لس لق‎ OE عير‎ ON بحد إن‎ Eee eee 
ا‎ come two chapters with which Bukhari EES, his 
collechon of of traditions on the subject before us: 
rof the clanse ‘Say thou: There shall no evil befall us, but that 
which God fore-ondained for va (Ld al لى يصيينا لا ماكتب‎ SSL) — 
wad being used in the sense of 


“Save Mujphhid: Not sedocers Le, not leading astray 
thou tho Got forearaied, ey prokatnd to fome to Hel: fo 





© Kur, ix[exiil], 41. 
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he guides by a predestination to misery as well as to felictt icity, and like 
as cattle are led to their pastures" — ش‎ ees 


آل مجافد بغائنين مضلين الامن كتب all‏ اند يضلى eed‏ در cab‏ 
قدر الشفاء والسعادة shy‏ الانعام لمراتعها ‏ 


“It is ع‎ tradition of ‘Ishik Bin ‘Thrabim ‘al-Hangall, that ‘an-Nadhr 
informs us, that DA‘od Bin ‘Abi-l-Furit tells os, on the authority of 
5 oe Bin Barldah, on the authority of Yahya Bin Ya'mnur, that 
‘Alishah—to whom may God be gracious! informed him, that she in- 


‘quired of the. Messenger of God ... respecting pestilence; whereupon 
io said: ‘It is a punishment inflicted by God upon whomsoever he 
pret but which God makes to bo a mercy to believers: no mortal, 

ing in a city where there ia pestilence, who waits in the midst of it, 
not leavin the city, patient and collected, knowing that 6 evil will 
befall him but that which God fore-ordained for him—shall he not have 
a like reward with the martyr f'"— 


اخبرتة انها سألت رسول الله .. . عى SB sell‏ انه كان عَذَايا sans‏ 
الله على من يشاء alae‏ الله رحمة للمومنين مام عبد يكون BANS B‏ 


— Ange oe! الله لم إلا كن لم مئال‎ xr Le DI 

“Chapter of the following clanses: ‘and if God had not guided us, 
wo should not have been directed? ‘if God had guided me, I should 
certainly have been one of those who fear him."* 
© We are told as o tradition by ‘Aba-n-Nu'min, that Jarir, that is, 
Bin Hazim, tells us, on the authority of ‘Abd ‘Ishdl, on the anthorit 
of ‘al-Bari! Bin ‘Azib—may God be gracious to them both! saying: . 
saw the Prophet ...on the Day of the Ditch, carrying earth with us, 
when he said: ‘By God! were it not for God, we should not have been 
directed, we should not have fasted, we should not have prayed. Do 
Thou, then, inspire us with a tranquil mind, and make firm our feet, that 
we may bear the onset of the idolaters who have defied na Hurd is it 
for us, when God is pleased to try us! In the name of God, the Merci- 
fal, the Compassionate’"— 


وهو يقول واللد لولا الله ماغتكينا ولا Line‏ ولا Lighe‏ فانولى سكينة علينا 
وثبيت الاقدام أن لاقينا والمشركين قد بغوا علينا اذا اراد Rd‏ ابينا بسم 
There remain a few traditions to be cited from Muslim:‏ 
باب 45( “Chapter of the Writing of the Decrees before the Creation‏ 
Xe ® Kur, vii[lexxvii]. 41, and xexix{lxxz]. 56. 7‏ 
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“T am told ase tradition by ‘Abu-t-Tihir ‘Abmad Bin ‘Amrh Bin 
‘Abdallah Bin’Amri Bin Sarh, that ‘Ihn Wahb informs us, saying: I 
am informed by ‘Abd Hin ‘al-Khaulani, on the authority of ‘Abd "Abd- 
‘ar-Rahmin ‘al-Huboll,-on the merely of ‘Abdallah Bin مسف"‎ Bin 
‘al"Ay—may God be gracious to them both! saying: I heard the Mes- 
senger of God ../say: ‘God wrote the decrees respecting created things 
fifty thousand yenrs before he created the heavens and the earth; and, 
adds the reporter, the throne of God is upon the waters ”*— 


الف سنة قال وعرشه على الماء ‏ 


1 tal 
eS االو‎ 











“Chapter of the saying ‘Every thing is by predestination, even to ‘ 
infirmity and acuteness of mind.’ 9 


1 سم‎ told asa tradition by "Abd ‘al ‘A'la Bin HammAd, saying: I 
read to Malik Bin ‘Anas for his correction, as follows; and we are told 
كد‎ a tradition by Kutaibah Bin Sa’id, on the authority of Malik, im 
that which waa read to him for his correction, on the authority of 
Ziyhd Bin Sa'd, on the authority of ‘Amri Bin Muslim, on the authority 
of Ti‘os, that he said: 1 once caught up with certain men among the 
Companions of the Messenger of God ... who were saying : ‘¥ 5 1 
thing is by predestination :’ and 1 heard, adds the reporter, "Abdallah 
Bin ‘Umar say: The Messenger of God ... said: ' Every thing is by 
predestination, even to infirmity and acuteness of mind (or, acuteness of 
mind and infirmity ( * ب"‎ 


Que ناسا من اتاب رسول الله يقولون كل شى بقدر قال ينتبعت‎ Sasol 


ah والكيسن‎ pT بقدر حت‎ os بن عمر يقول قال رسول الله . . . كل‎ all 
— Ul) ro 


“Chapter of the divine declaration ‘ Verily, we have created all things 
according to a fixed decree.'t . 

“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abi Bakr Bin ‘Abi Shaibah, and 
‘Abi Kuraib, saying: We are informed by Waki’, on the cn as 
Safyin, on the authority of Ziyad Bin ‘Ismd'll, on the authority of Mu- 
= Nahar Bin ‘Abbid Bin Ja'far ‘al-Makhzimi, on the authority of ‘Aba 

furairah—to whom may God be gracious! sa) ing: There came some — 
idolatera of the tribe of Kurnish to dispate with the Messenger of God 
«+. Fespecting predestination; and then were revealed the verses ‘On 
+ the day when they shall be trailed along in Hell, on their ening م‎ 

these words are spoken: ‘Taste ye contact with the infernal fire. Verily, 
we have created all things according to a fixed decree انا كل تى خلقناء)‎ 


5 بقدر‎ ae 


“Chapter of the Mention of one who Died in Boyhood, and of the 
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Creation of Persons for Paradise, and. for Hell, while yet in the Loins 
et : a pis lane ee 2 
of their Fathers Cael! وتم فق أصلاب‎ jal أ تمل‎ oe het .(وخلقف‎ 8 
~ “We are told as a tradition ty Zaha Bin Harb, that Jarir informe 
ns, on the atthority of ‘al-"AlA Bin by rst ie on the authority of 
Fudhail Bin *Amrd, on the authority of 'A‘ishab the danghter of Talhah, 
انين‎ the authority of "A‘ishah the anaes of adh toe vb may 
God be gracious! saying: A certain boy was taken away by death, re- 
hom 1 said: Ha ih 


apecting w is he! a sparrow among the sparrows of 
Paradice has he become; ss asl on the Messenger of God said: ‘And 
dost thon not know that God ead both Paradise and Hell, and accord- 
ingly creates some persons for the one and some for the other !' ب"‎ 


, . . رسول الله‎ JUS RES فقلت طوق له عصفور من عصافير‎ sre شوق‎ os 
NS hal, ليذه ألا‎ ils? وخلف الدار‎ att أولا تذرين ان الله خلف‎ 


“We are told as a tradition by فلم"‎ Bakr Bin ‘Abi Shaibah, that 
Waki’ informs us, on the authority of Talhah Bin Yabya, on ‘the au- 
thority of his aunt "A‘shah the daughter of Talbah, on the authority 
of *A‘shah the Mother of the Faithful—to whom may God be gracious! 
saying: The Messenger of God... was called to the funeral of a boy 
as belonged among the Defenders of the Prophet; upon which I said: 
© Messenger of God, happy is this boy! a sparrow among the spar- 
rows of Paradise is he—no evil did he, and no evil will touch him; then 
said the Prophet: ‘Or else the reverse of that; O ‘A‘ishah, verily God 
creates some persons for Paradise, whom he creates therefor while yet 
in the loins of their fathers; ond he creates some for Hell, whom he 
ereates therefor while yet in the loins of their fathers’"— 


قالك حكى رسول الله .. , الى جنازة صى من الانصار فقلبت با رسول الله 
طوبى لهذا عصغور من عصافير الجنة لم يعل السوء ولم يدركه قال أو غير 
ذلك يا aul‏ أن الله خلق للجئة اعلا خلقهم لها وعم فى اصلاب ابابعمر 
Set Gl Us,‏ خلقيم لها bate‏ اصلاب ati!‏ ب 


Chapter on the Fixing of Terms of Life and Portioning of Allot-‏ م 
باب فى ب الاتجال) ments, beyond the power to anticipate or defer‏ 
| ظ ath Te)‏ 3 يكجل شى ولا يبوخر 

“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abi Bakr Bin ‘Abi Shaibah, and 
‘Abi Kuraib, saving, to ose the words of ‘Abi Bakr: We are informed. 

¥ Waki’, on the authority of Mis‘ar,on the authority of "Alkamah Bin 
| ad, on the authority of ‘nl-Mughirah Bin *Abdallih ‘al-Yashkuri, 
on the authority of ‘al-Ma’rir Bin Sowaid, on the authority of "Abdalléh, 
saying: ‘Umm Habibah the wife of the Prophet ...—to whom may God 
be gracious! said: O God, spare to me my husband, the Messenger of 
rod, and my father’ Abd Sufyin, and my brother Mu'Awiyah! and there- 
bs 3 continues the reporter, said the Prophet...: ‘Thou hast asked 
of God respecting terma of life already fixed, days numbered, and allot- 
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ments portioned out—of which nought is to he anticipated, before its 
time, nor deferred thereafter; hadst thou asked of God to gave thee 
from the punishment of Hell (or, from punishment in the grave), tt 
would have been better (or, more meritorious). The same reporter 
says: Mention was also made, in the presence of the Prophet, of the 
male apes (says Mis'ar: While 1 wos the Prophet's guest [mention was 
malo ete.]), and of the swine, representing men transformed ;* then 
aid the Prophet: * Verily, God doth not give progeny and offepring to 
men transformed into lower animals - male apes and swine ex- 
isted already, before the transformation spoken of? "— 





ققال الذى . . , قن سألت KU‏ لاجال مضروية lily‏ معدردة وارزاى مقسومة 


لن Neu‏ شيا قبل حله او يوخر شيا عن خله ولو كنت سألت الله ان 
يعيذك من عذاب LST‏ او عذاب ف القبر كان tas‏ او اقصل قال aS,‏ 
عله القردة قال مسعر وأواه قال والخنارير من مسد فقال ان الله لم يجعل 
مسيم Mand‏ ولا عقبا وقال كانمت القردة والخنازير قبل SIS‏ — 


16 seamed proper, in citing these traditions, to give what may 
be dalled their" ا‎ 1 i the very terms of the pitlestions 
from which we derive them, not merely for the sake of making 
more familiar the external forms under which these traditio 
memorials of Muhammad have been handed down, but also be- 
cause their genealogical descent constitutes the main ground 
of their being esteemed authoritative by the Muslims them- 
selves.¢ Yet itis not proposed to enter into a critical exam- 
ination of the external history of these traditions, in order to 
ing Judgment upon their claims to be regarded as authentic; 
nut, taking it for granted, in reliance upon the decision of two 
traditionists of the highest authority, that their genealogy is 
unexceptionable, we may be satisfied to receive them with full 
confidence, as expressing opinions of Muhammad, if we find 
their contents consistent with the testimony of the Karin as 
already presented; and perhaps the question of their authen- 
ticity may be allowed to rest on such internal evidencé the 
more éonfidently, for the very reason that the contents of a 
1 sea cing penned. DY ع‎ Muslim doctors themselves as 
f only secondary importance in ed كن‎ t to its acceptance, are 
the less likely to have been tampered with by the generations 
which have transmitted it, while, at the same time, It is not to 








: «Kew v[exiv]. 6s. Sree ظ‎ . 
ie, no new epecies of beings ia created by euch transformation 
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be supposed that they would neglect the kernel in earing for 
the shell. 


What then do the foregoing traditions teach on the subject of 
predestination? They declare that in the remote ages of eter- 
nity—* fifty thousand years” says one © before he created the 
heavens and the earth” (p. 145)—God passed certain unchange- 
able decrees in respect to all created things, including, for man, 
not only allotments of physical good and evil, and intellectut 
abilities, but determinations of moral conduct, and decisions as 
to destiny in the future world. Even wicked human conduct is 

presented as decreed by God: “God fore-ordains for the son 
of Adam his mensure of lewdness—to that he attains without 
fail” (&. pp. 187-8); yet not so as to involve the denial of free- 
dom to dai right, for, in the very traditions here alluded to, it is 
implied that the will has control over those indulgences of the 
emotional nature which constitute sin. 

As to the origin of human sinfulness, it is tanght that all 
men are born “religiously constituted,” or “religious,” or “of 
this religion,” i.¢., in a condition of ability to conform to the 
religion which Muhammad claimed to be the true (p. 131); and 
this point is significantly illustrated by the saying: “like as 1 
take up the beast at its birth—do xe find upon it any mutila- 
tion, until ye yourselves mutilate it?” (p, 180, and comp. p. 151). 
Hereditary depravity, then, is denied. All departures from 
truth and rectitude are referred to parental instruction: “tt is 
his parents who make him, لع‎ a Jew, or a Christian, or 
a Maogian” (p. 182); and, also, to fierce besettings of Satan: 
“Every man whom his mother brings forth is buffeted on both 
sides by Satan" (ibid.)—Jesus and the Virgin Mary alone being 
exempted. Yet something of infirmity is recognized as pertain- 
ing to human nature, for men are said to stand in need of divine 
guidance, in order to right conduct (p. 144); and the Prophet is 
reported to have declared, as “one of the treasures of Paradise :” 
“There is no power, nor strength, but through God” (p. 137), 
and again: “There is made to succeed no suceessor [in human 
descent] who has not two inclinations, one prompting him to 
good, and impelling him thereto, and the other prompting him 
to evil, and thereto impelling him; and he is secured whom God 
secures” (ibid.). Nor is the divine influence which man needs, 
in order to right doing, supposed to be limited to the arrange- 
ment of outward circumstances, for “ AJ] the hearts of the chil- 
dren of Adam,” said the Prophet, as reported, “are held between 
two fingers of the Merciful, as one heart, which he governs aa 
he will (3. p. 143). The old question of the moral condition of 
infants, however, is met by an implied denial of their having any 
positive m character: “God best knows what would have 

sn their conduct” (had they lived to maturity] (pp. 180-2); 
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—which, according to one tradition, was said in immediate con- 
nection with the denial of hereditary depravity already referred to. 
There is an implied reservation of human liberty, also, m the 
manner in which is set forth the preventive power of the di- 
vine decrees respecting future destiny; for, while it is said that 
“God made both Paradise and Hell, and accordingly creates 
some persons for the one and some for the other” (p, 146), and 
even ‘he guides by a predestination ما‎ misery as well as to 
felicity, and like as cattle are led to their pastures” (p. 144)— 
‘f these are words of Muhammad) it is likewise affirmed that 
“any one of you may even conduct himself as do those des- 
tined for Paradise, until there is only an ell between him and 
it; and yet the registered decree shall prevent him, مه‎ that he 
shall conduct himself a3 do those destined for Hell, and accordingt 
enter Uierein: and any one of you may even conduct hims 
as do those destined for Hell, until the distance between him 
and it is only an ell; and yet the registered decree shall pre- 
veut him, so that he shall conduct himself as do those destined, jor 
Paradise, and. accordingly enter therein” (p..128).. Again, that a 
man is not borne along by irresistible fatality to Heaven or 
to Hell, but is himself the prime procurer of iis own future 
destiny, is explicitly taught: “There is no one of you,” the 
Prophet is reported to have said—" there is no soul born whose 
pee whether Paradise or Hell, has not been predetermined by 
jod, and which has not been registered beforehand aos either 
miserable or blessed;” whereupon a certain man inquired: “O 
Messenger of God, shall we not, then, await our registered des- 
tiny, and let conduct alone?” to which the Prophet ts said to 
have replied: ؛‎ Whosoever is destined to felicity, will set him- 
self to the conduct of the blessed; and whosoever is destined to 
misery, will set himself to the conduct of the miserable. Work 
ye, seeing that every one is divinely furthered: as for those destined 
to felicity, they are furthered to the conduct of the blessed; anc 
ag for those destined to misery, they are furthered to the con- 





duct of the miserable” (p. 126); while, according to another tra- 
dition, it was said by the Prophet: “ Every moral agent is fur- 
thered to his own conduct” (p. 128), or, as another has it: “Every 
one is divinely furthered in accordance with his character” (ibid.). 
On the other hand, the doctrine that character and conduct 
are not matters of contingency, but are included within the 
scope of the decrees of God, is oxaally walt guarded. ‘To the 
inquiry: “0 Messenger of God, dost thou think that what men 
now do, and endeayor after, is something determined for them, 
and which a preventing predestination previously assigned to 
them? or are their actions casual incidents, consequent upon 
_ what their Prophet has announced to them, and their proved 
obligations?” (in another tradition: “ was it unchangeably writ- 
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ten, and predetermined, that we should be so disposed as we are, 
at this time, touching present condugt? or, on the other hand, 
is our character a casual incident?”) the Prophet is reported to 
have replied: “Not so, but rather are the actions of men deter- 
mined for them, and previously ry a to them” (s, pp. 128-9). 

One tradition, in reported by Bukhiiri and Muslim to- 
gether in several forms, respecting an imagined dispute between 
Adam and. Moses, might seem to imply that divine predestina- 
tion exeludes blameworthiness: “Said Moses: O Adam, it is 
thou, our father, who didst frustrate our destiny, and eject us 
from. Paradise; to whom Adam i agp O Moses, thou art he 
whom God:did specially faver with converse with himself, and 
for whom he traced lines of writing with his own hand—doat 
thou. blame me for doing what God predestined for me forty 
years before he created me? Therefore Adam got the better of 

foses in the dispute” م)‎ p. 189, and comp. pp. 140-1). Bot these 
words put into the mouth of our prime progenitor: “dost thou 
plame, etc.” are an argumentum ad hominem, intended to silence 
one who fails to recognize the moral liberty of the race—oomp. 
the expressions attributed to Moses: ‘‘didst frustrate our dea- 
tiny,” “didst spoil mankind of their rectitude” (p, 140), and 
“ didst lay prostrate the race of man” (ibid.,), 

The preceding remarks cover all the important theoretical 
part of Muhammad's teachings, reported by tradition, with re- 
spect to predestination. But there are embodied in the tradi- 
tions under review some practical principles, bearing upon the 
subject, which also claim our notice. 

A certain passiveness in regard to outward circumstances is 
enjoined as follows: “no mortal, being in a city where there is 
pestilence, who waits in the midst of it, not leaving the city, 

atient and collected, knowing that no evil will befall bim but 
that which God fore-ordained for him—shall he not have a like 
reward with the martyr?” (p, 144); and again, when one of 
the Prophet's wives had prayed to God to spare her husband 
and her father, Muhammad is reported to have said: “Thou 
hast asked of God respecting terms of life already fixed, days 
numbered, and allotments portioned out—of which. nought is to 
be anticipated, before its time, nor deferred thereafter; hadst 
thou asked of God to save thee from the ] عد معي يا‎ of Hell (or, 
from punishment in the grave) it would have been better (or, 
more meritorious)” (pp. 146-7); also, on another occasion, in re- 
, ze from one of his daughters, to inform him. that 





ply to.a messag 
it ~ bt was at res of death, the Prophet is reported to have 
‘said; “To God belongs both what he takes away and what he 


every one has a fixed term of life; be thou, then, pa- 
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‘and consider” (p. 133). 


so ground, vowing to God is forbidden: “ Vowing | 


x4 id 
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to God brings the son of Adam nothing which I have not fore- 
ordained, but turns him over to predestination for that which I 
have fore-ordained for him” (i.e. he gets it not for his vowing, 
but becavse it was fore-ordained for him)—"'it is from an avaft 
cious being that one gets any thing by vows” (s. p. 136). 

Aguin, itis set forth as becoming the believer to seek profit 
by the “some good in every thing,” asking help of God, and 
trusting in him, when ill befalls, with the injunction: “say not: 
Had eats my doing, it would have been so and so, but say: 
It is God's decree, and whatever he wills he does” (p. 142). 

It appears, then, from this review, that the doctrine of pre 
destination which Muslim tradition ascribes to Muhammad, 
though more fully developed, indeed, than the teachings of the 
Kurin on the same subject, is entirely consistent with the latter; 
for while, on the one hand, we seem to find o system of absolute 
election and reprobation, there is a doctrine of human freedom 
unmistakably presented, on the other, compelling us to quali 
the sharper assertions of divine predestination in harmony wit 
it. We may add, in passing, that the language of tradition seems 
often to be a reflection, or even a repetition, of that used in the 
eee It is also worthy of remark, with regard to the style of 

ese traditions, that the conerete form of their doctrinal state- 
ments is fitted to encourage confidence in their being genwine, 
especially when one contrasts this mode of presentation with the 
abstract tenor of the discussions on the subject of predestination, 
and kindred topics, which arose in the schools of the Muslims, 
after Muhammad's generation had passed away. 





§, In pursuance of the plan proposed, I shall now simply ex- 
cerpt what is to be found relating to predestination in Shahras- 
tini's exposition of Muslim theologico-philosophical speculations, 
up to his time in the twellth century. No such summary has 
been drawn up hitherto; and, indeed, Shahrastini's Book of Re- 
ligious and Philosophical Sects, while perhaps the most import- 
ant original authority which we have, covering the whole field 
of Muslim philosophy, could be consulted, till of late by only 
a few of those whom its statements especially concerned ; and is 
now known, beyond the circle of professed orientalists, only by 
the German translation of Haarbriicker, which can be scares 1 
said to suffice for the reader to whom the original Arabic 1s 
not also intelligible, Some brief explanations will be thrown 
in, here and there, to make our author's meaning more clear, and 
some chronological data will be added ;* but I ahall not attempt, 
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at present, independently of this author, either to point outthe 
possible Ritovinel كح ارس‎ or to unfold the metaphysical عله‎ 
gin, of any of the opinions stated. However inviting a field of 
research it may be, to ascertain the genesis of these speculations, 
I do not feel myself prepared to enter upon it in the way of 
original investigation; and even the latest writers on the Scho- 
lastic philosophy whom I have consulted, Hauréau, Rousselot, 
and Hitter, 0 but little assistance in such an inquiry. All 
these writers confine their remarks upon ahs philosophy of the 
Araba, for the most part, to the various modifications of Aristote- 
lianism which grew up among them, to the neglect of the doc- 
trines of the Kurin; and it would, certainly, have been less to 
their et eas to inquire into those sp ulations by which disci- 
ples of Muhammad who professed to keep within the limits of re- 
ceived doctrine, sought to shape their religious belief to the re- 
quirements of widening philosophical culture. The same point 
of view is that chiefly taken by Munk and Renan, also, in their 
late valuable publications relative to Arab philosophy. The 
more simple statements of the Kurin, and those of the great 
collections of tradition, might have, also, led us to some interest- 
ing comparisons; for there isa striking similarity between the 
Kurinie doctrine of predestination and the Biblical, inasmuch as 
both enunciate the opposite traths involved, with equal boldness, 
and a seeming unconcern about their reconciliation; nor can it 
be doubted that the definitions thrown around the subject by 
Muslim tradition, imperfect مد‎ they are, savor much of = has 
been called the Greek anthropology.* But I could not well 
pursue even these more obvious lines of comparison. 

Muslim theologians, هد‎ ShahrastAni informs رقنا‎ have differed 
among themselves on the following points: 1, the divine unity, 
9. divine justice, 8. the promises and. threatenings of God, 4. 
revelation, 5, human reason. 

The orthodox doctrine of divine justice is defined to be “that 
the Supreme God is just in his doings in the sense that he exer- 
cises sovereign discretion in his kingdom and dominion, doing 


what he wills, and ordaining as he pleases انه متصرف & ملكىم)‎ 


5 4 
ما يري‎ Kary (وملكد يفعل ما يشاء‎ : for justice,” itis said, “consists 
in putting things in their right places, which is sovereignty of 
control in accordance with the promptings of choice and the 
Tequisitions of knowledge, while injustice is the opposite; so that 
‘fo iniquity in ordaining, or injustice in disposing, is to be imag- 
ined a8 pertaining to God"—in short, that the character of God 









8 م‎ Shedd’s af Christ. Dectr, New York, 1883, ii. 26-42. 
+ pp. 28-9 of Cureton’s edition. 
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ag a just being, in the view of his creatures, depends not upon his 
acts, but is to be assumed, whatever his acts may be, or seem 
to be, The Separatists, on the other hand, defined justice to 
be “conformity to the dictates of reason with regard. to what is 
wise (XeXott يقنتصيه العقل من‎ Wo), that is, the governing of action 
by the standard of rectitude and utility.” Such is the funda- 
mental difference of system which we shall find carried: out in 
the speculations to be brought forward, touching the relations 
of God to the world. | 
*Accordingly, as to the third point, those reputed orthodox de- 
nied that there is any sre in the nature of things for the 
divine threatenings and promises, or for the divine commands 
and prohibitions; but resolved both into “an eternal fiat of God 
الازن)‎ acs), so that every one who is saved, and partakes, as he 
must, of reward, is saved by virtue of divine promise (A555) ; 
and every one’who is lost, and partakes, as he must, of penalty, 
is lost by virtue of divine threatening زقبوعيده)‎ : and accordingly 
nothing befalls any one by a necessity arising from the require- 


ments of reason "زقلا جب عليه تى من قصضية العقل)‎ But the Sep- 
apatinis affirmed that there is no such eternal flat, and. that all 
the divine commands and prohibitions, promises and threaten- 
ings, are contingent (OAs ,(بكلام‎ “so that whoever is saved 
merits reward for his conduct, and whoever is lost merits pen- 
alty for the same; and that reason, having respect to what is wise, 
requires these allotments (w 3 ".(العقل من حيبت الحكية يقتصى‎ 
Tradition showa, as we have already learned, that in the 
minds of the followers of Muhammad, in his own day, there 
was a conflict between the sense of human responsibility and 
belief in divine sovereignty; and we bave also seen that the 
teachings of the Koran left open the way to just that opposition 
of views which is brought out by Shabrastini in the statements 
here referred to. But we learn from our author, more partien- 
larly,* that “in the latter days of the Companions of the 
Prophet arose the new doctrine of Ma'bad م‎ Ghailin 
‘'ad-Dimashki and Yiinus 'al-' Aswiirt, consisting in the mainten- 
‘ance of human ability, and a denial of all relation of moral 
good and evil to divine predestination القول بالقدر وانكار اضافة)‎ 3 
الي القدر‎ Tat, (الخبر‎ ” and that their views were further devel- 
Re y Wasil Bin "Ati ‘al-Ghazail and his pupil “Amra Bin 
aid:+ but that Wisil and his followers were the first to be 
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designated by the name of Mu'tazilah, or Separatists. At a Inter 
period, peed of the masters of the [ واد جات‎ gave themselves 
to the diligent reading of the works of the Philosophers,* when 
ninth century}, and so incorporated their methods with their 
own, and formed a special branch of science under the name of 
‘al-Kalim,” that is, the Science of the Divine Word, or dogmatie 


We have now to follow the details of our author respecting 
the doctrines of the Mu'tazilah, and of the several subordinate 
sects included under that name, so far as they bear upon the 
subject of predestination, aM 

First, then, from his sp 
the Mu'tazilah cone 





ification of some points on w 


tinguishing attribute of the Divine Being;” and they all denied 


the existence of eternal divine qualities, on the ground: that, 
being eternal, they could only be conceived of as so 0 Sepa 
rod “ia 


rate divinities. Their language on this point was that | 
knowing by virtue of his being, Howard by virtue of his being, 


living by virtue of his being—not by knowledge, power, and life 
as eternal qualities, and ideas subsistent in him (,98 لذاتد‎ Je ضر‎ 


Ay RES لذانه لا بعلم وقدرة وحيرة ك صفات قدية ومعالى‎ o> ".(لذائه‎ 
In like manner, they all denied that willing, hearing, and see- 
ing are ideas subsistent in the Divine Being, though differing as 
to the modes of their existence, and their metaphysical grounds,” 
“They also agreed in believing that man ia the creative effi- 
cient of his actions, good and bad قادر خالق لاقعاله)‎ Waal ان‎ 
,(خيها وشرما‎ and gets reward and punishment in the future 
world, by merit, for what be does: and that no moral evil or 
iniquity, or action of unbelief or disobedience, can be referred 
to God, because, if he has caused unrighteousness to be, he ig 
himself unrighteous لو خلق الكل 8 طالبا)‎ a3), 
“They all believed, also, that the All-wise does only that 
which is beneficial and good العلا والجير)‎ 31), and that a regard 
to the interesis of men (ous!) sles) in the light of wisdom, 
is incumbent upon him; thong they differed as to his being ob- 
ligated to secure the highest good, and to bestow grace (abo! وأما‎ 


".(والللف قفى وجوبه Pie DIS‏ 








© ie. the works uf Greek philosophers, chiefly of the school of Aristotle; those 
of the Muslims who gave themeclves up to the methods and views of that echaol 
جيم سحب راسك أ‎ coed Philosophers, and we sball fod the ume frequently تعسو‎ 
١ Munk, ها‎ his Mélanges de Philos Juire et Arabe, p. $12. 
/ Pp 30-1 as above. : 0 


rred, we derive the following particularat 
Tt was an opinion common to them all, that “eternity is the dis- 
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OF what our author says of the doctrines of the several sects 
of the Mu'tazilah, the following statements are to our purpose.* 

“The Wasiliyak—followers of 'Abi Hudhaifuh Was) Bin 
"Ati ‘al-Ghazedl, a pupil of ‘al-Hasan of Bagrah .... both of 
whom lived in the days of ‘Abd-‘al-Milik and Hishdm Bin 'Abd- 
‘al-Malik pour 684-743]. Inthe West, at the present time, there 
isa small remnant of them.... Their separatism turns upon 
four fundamental points: 1. The denial of knowledge, power,’ 
will, and life as qualities of the Creator."... Wiisil took up this 
doctrine on the ground that all men recognize “the abeurdity of 
the existence of two [or more] eternal, infinite divinities, ... but 
it was only after study of the works of the Philosophers that his 
followers came to entertain it. Their speculations on the subject 
led them, at length, to reduce all divine qualities to the fact that 
God is knowing and powerful (1,28 LJ كوند‎ SI), and afterwards 


to determine that knowledge and power are qualities of the na- 


ture of essence ,رصفتان ذاأتيتان)‎ which are to be accounted aa 
going to make up the eternal essence (2X0) GIA! ريا اعتباران‎ 
according to the expression of 'nj-Jubbé'i,+ or states ب(حالمابى)‎ 
according to that of ‘Abi Hishim;} while ‘Abu-l-Husain of Bas- 


rah$ was inclined to reduce the two to one, namely, the quality 


of a knowing being ,(العالبية)‎ which is precisely the teaching of 
the Philosophers.” ... 2. Their way of maintaining predestina- 
tion. “On this point, Wasil only followed in the steps of Ma'bad 
‘aj-Jubant and Ghailan ‘ad-Dimashki, though he made more of it 
than of his doctrine with respect to the divine qualities, Accord- 
ingly, he said that the Creator is wise and just, and that it is inad- 
missible to refer evil and iniquity to him; that it cannot be that 
he prefers on the part of men the opposite of what he commands, 
and that, having ordained what their conduct should be, he after- 
wards recompenses them for the same: so that man is the doer 


both of good and evil, and therefore faith and unbelief, obedi-. 


ence and disobedience, are his own acts; and he is recompensed 





for what he himself does; and the Lord has put all acts and 
their issues within the scope of man's power (5 ..(اقدره على ذلك‎ 


... He also said that it were absurd for a man to be told to 


do any thing, if he is unable to do it (Awl! ان خاطب‎ as 


that man is conscious of efficiency in‏ ,باعل وقولا جكنه أن يقعل 
,)522 كس من andi‏ الاقتدار والقعل) himself, and of being an agent‏ 
and that whoever denies this denies demonstrative truth; and‏ 
he used passages of the Kuriin [as well as arguments from rea-‏ 
pp. 31-50 ns side! 7 |‏ *# 
Ar. iv. 207,‏ ل in 861, died in 533: Hammer-Porgetall's Lit-Geech.‏ كعد | 
Died in 929; Lit-Geech d Ar, iv. 200‏ 
Lived at Baghdad, and died‏ 








ved al E thare in 1044: fba Khallik, م‎ 675. 
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son] to prove these assertions.” .,. Wasil “referred that term 
of tradition ‘predestination’ to trial and deliverance, adversity 
and p ity, sickness and health, death and life, and other 
doings of God, exclusive of moral good and evil, virtue and 
viee, regarding men as responsible for the latter (Wl, دون الخير‎ 
(والحسى والقبيج الصادرين من اكساب العباك‎ : and it is in the same 
ممعم‎ that the bots community of the Mu'tazilah employ that 

“The Mudhaiiyah—followers of ‘Abu-l-Hudhail Hamdin Bin 
"Abnu-l-Hudhail ‘al-’Allaf” . . . who became one of the Mu'tazilah 


under the ass arian Bin Ebélid ‘at-Tawil, who was 


himself taught by Wsil ‘Abu-l-Hudhail “held to ten fun- 
damental points which were hisown: 1. That the Creator is a 
knowing being by virtue of knowledge, but that his knowledge 
is his essence; powerful by virtue of power, but that his power 
is his essence; living by virtue of life, 

essence "—a view adopted from the Philosophers, who held that 
the divine essence is strictly one, and that its qualities are not 


separate therefrom, and subsistent in it, but constitute that essence 


iteelf*... “Butif 'Abu-l-Hudhail affirmed these qualities to 
be modes (>) of the divine essence, he made them to be just 
the same as the hypostases (.43¢') of the Christians, or the states 
of "Abi-Hashim.t 2. That there are volitions df the Creator 
without any subject in which they inhere (,-)5% ليا‎ j= أرواذات لا‎ 
...”(البارى تعالى مريدا بها‎ 8. That the fiat of God “is partly 
without any sera ie in which it inheres, to wit, his command -to 
be, and partly inherent in a subject, as, for instance, an injunction 
or 4 prohibition, an announcement or an interrogation ;" and he 
distinguished between “the creative mandate التكوين)‎ wl) and 
the order imposing obligation التكلبف)‎ py.” 4. That in his 
present state of being man leer’ a determining power of 
will, but that “in the states of final retribution al] human move- 
ments are ruled by necessity, men having no power over them, 
and all of them being generated by the Creator (3 ضورية‎ Ls 
إقدرة للعباد علب وكليا لخحلوكة للبارى‎ : because, if within the power 
4 men, they would be laid upon them as duties to he performed 
كانت مكتسبة للعياد لكانوا مكلقين بها)‎ at (أن‎ [and so men would be 
again under probation].”... 6. That “free will (الاستطاعة)‎ is an 
accident ,(عرص)‎ additional to perfection of development (السلامة)‎ 
and soundness (X=vall).” He distinguished between actions of 

the heart and actions of the corporeal members, aflirming that 


"© conip, the Scholastic dafinition of the Deity aa“ ios 
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the former could not be fully effected without ability: (القدرة)‎ 
and free will, but that the latter might be: he also held free 
will to be a sort of inchoate action. He taught, moreover, that 
“whatever is brought about through the medium of action on 
the part of man (Asal! Jud (ما تولب من‎ is his doing, except [the 

tions of] color, taste, smell, and the like, which. are inex- 
plicable,” and excepting also all comprehension and knowledge 
obtained in the way of instruction, which he regarded not as 
the learner's work, but as called into being by God الله تعالى)‎ 
ولبسا من اخفال العباك‎ aad Leger). ... 9, That a certain time is defi: 
nitely fixed for the termination of a man’s life, “unless he dies 
by violence لم يقتل)‎ |.,!);" and that not all things which God 
has made are things bestowed by him—such as are in fact usefial 


0 


to men [whether expressly allowed to them or not] being, indeed, 


properly called bounties created by God for them (aUi ما خلق‎ 


dle), while, of‏ هب الامور المنتفع بها ججور أن يقال خلقها رزقا للعباد 
known his‏ «يوجوت اه things in respect to the use of which God‏ 
will, only those allowed to men, not those which are forbidden,‏ 


are to be regarded as divine gifts, 9. As ‘al-Ka'bi* reports, that 


“God's willing is something distinct from that which is willed : 
for his willing of that. hich he creates is his creation thereof, 


but his creation of a thing is not the thing itself—nay, according 


to him, creation is a أمظ‎ without any subject in which it inheres 
[being divine essence itself }+ (2 ارادة الله خير المراد فارادته لما خلف‎ 


.(خلقه له وخاقه للشى mate‏ غير الشى بل UST‏ عنده قول 9 ى “حل 
[A.D. 849-50), in the begin-‏ 295 .11خ ‘Abu-l-Hudhail died‏ 
ning of ‘al-Mutawakkil's halffate."‏ 

“The Nazzdmiyah—followers of ‘Ibrahim Bin Saiy&r ‘an- 
Nazzim,§ a diligent student of the books of the Philosophers, 
some of whose dogmas he incorporated into the system of the 
Mu'tazilah.” This theologian ‘separated himself from others of 
his denomination in respect to several particulars: 1. In main. 
taining the doctrine that men have the determining power over 


moral good and evil شه منا)‎ tac ,(القول بالقد,‎ he went so fur as 
to say that God has no لا‎ nies to moral evils and sins 
غى مقدورة)‎ comets أن الله تعالى لا يوصف بالقدرة على الشرور والمعاصى‎ 
و (للبارى‎ wherein he differed from his fellow-theologians, inas- 
much as they held that God is capable of misdeeds, though not 


* Died in 920: Tbn Khallik, مع‎ 254. This date will serve to determine more 
nearly the periods of certain theologiana yet to be named, of whom ‘al-Ka‘td speaks, 
fap. 156 | + «also Ibo Khallik, مم‎ 67a, 
£ Of sarah, a, vephew of الي‎ + De Slane's 
transl. of ‘Ibo Khallik., i 188; note (4), | , 
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an actual doer thereof.” He maintained that God must needs 
be wholly clear of that which ia vicious, and that, ‘therefore, 
the Doer of Righteousness is possessed of no ability in respect to 
unrighteousness يكون مانعا ففاعل العدل لا يوصف بالقدرة)‎ | id 
(على الظلم‎ ." To this view of the power of choice (الاخميار)‎ in 
the Divine Being he added that, as regards things of the present 
life, God.“ has power only to do that which he knows will bene- 
fit his creatures (ola) ",انيما يقد, على فعل ما يعلم ان فيد ضبلاحا‎ and 
that he has no power to increase or diminish the penalties of the 
foture world, or to diminish its rewards, . It was urged. against 
him as an unavoidable inference from these positions, that God 
must be regarded as subject to a natural necessity (>), and 
controled by a superior force (1, +="), in what he does, “ for that 
he only who can choose between doing and not doing is traly pos 
sessed of power (O01, القادر على الحقيقة بن يتضيب بين الفعل‎ Gy" 
—which he retorted by saying that those who affirm God to be 
capable of misdeeds, and yet that his doing evil would be an ab- 
surdity, equally restrict bis freedom. He borrowed these views 
from the ancient Philosophers, who maintained that God has no 
reserved power, but that what he actually originates and causes to 
be is the measure of his ability ( pal قو‎ wheel, ابحهه‎ Lb), . ... 
2. He denied that God exercises volition in any proper sense: 
“for, if he be said to govern his own actions by volition, the 
meaning is that he causes them to be, and originates them, in 
accordance with what he knows فطراد)‎ Ala! وضف بها شيعا قى‎ LG 


and if he be said‏ : (بذنكى انه خالقيا ومنشييا على حسب ما علهر 
to will human actions, the meaning is that he commands those‏ 
... ”.(واذا Was,‏ بكونه مريدا لافعال العباد ail a: sald‏ أمر 43( actions‏ 
Respecting the human constitution, he taught, with the Phi-‏ .4 
losophers, that “the essential constituents of man are soul and‏ 
mind, together with body as the instrument and mould of sensibil-‏ 


ity and intellect آنتها وقلبها)‎ chat ..."زفق الحقيقة عو النفس والروح‎ 
but “that mind is a subtle matter (a,b) a=), involved in the 
body, which enters with its particles into that mould, as watery 
quality enters into the rose, oily quality into sesamum, and fatty 
quality into milk.” The distinguishing prerogatives of mind, 
in his. view, are force #رزقية)‎ free will ,(استطاعة)‎ life إحيوة)‎ and 
choice (4); mind “ has free will in and of itself, and all action 
presupposes it (hei! .(ءك مستنليعة بنقسها والاستطاعة قبل‎ 5. He 
affirmed, as ‘al-Ka’bi states, that whatever action nuit any 








© Le, nndoubtedly, the power to originate motion, or effects, in matter.—n, بع‎ 


pe 
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particular subject of ability must be God's doing by means of a 
RS lsh رج .© ".الله ثعالى‎ the movement of a stone, which is 
thrown upwards, and returns to its place when the impelling 
power is spent... 8. “It was a part of his teaching, that God 
created all existing things, as now constituted, at one stroke— 
minerals, plants, animals, man واحدة على)‎ kes خلق الموجودات‎ 
الان معادن وتباتا وحيواتا وانسانا‎ Lede قى‎ le)"—that is to say, for 
example, that, so fur a3 creative ngency is concerned, Adam did 
not exist before his poster ty, ... مع‎ that the seeming priority and 
Pisce of existence 1s only in manifestation, not actual. 
Here too he borrower from the Philoso hers. ... 12. He held 
that, without a revelation, man is capable, by reflection, of re 
cognizing the Creator, and of distinguishing between virtue and 
vice, ... “and he said that, in order to a genuine power of choice, 
there must needs be two suggestions, one bidding to go forward, 


and the other to hold back يأمر بلاقدام)‎ Wrst لابن مى خاطرين‎ 


He said also, with respect to the‏ ... .(والآخر بالكف goad‏ الاختيار 
future life, that the mercy of God to infants is like the mercy‏ 
of to brute beasts.‏ 

“**Al-Aswirt agreed with him in all lis views, but went be 
yond him so far as to say that God has no ability in respect to 
what he knows he will! not do, nor as to what he has announced 
that he will not do (3 ait ple تعالى لا يوصف بالقهرة على ما‎ alll ان‎ 
يفعلم‎ ١ على ما اخبر اند‎ J, ر (يفعلم‎ while man has such ability, be- 
cause human ability is adapted to contraries, and every one un- 
derstands that of two contraries one or the other is known to be 


ع ان الانسان كدر على ذلكها لام قدرة sure not to be (R=be Aull‏ 
a -‏ ومى العلوم ان اح الضديى واقع 4 العلوم أنه سيوج دوم 
“Abi Jafar ‘al-'[skafi* and his followers of the‏ ... ,(الثان 

a'tazilah also agreed with him, and said, in addition, that God 
has no ability in respect to the unrightwousness of any rational 
beings, but only in respect to that Twhich 18 only app hai 
infants and the insane (Wi, تعانى ل يقدر على طلم العقلاء‎ alll أن‎ 
يا انين‎ SUEY طفن‎ lo vt Lig? 00 
~The Hé'ittyah and the Hadathiyah—followers of مطل"‎ 
Bin Hat and of Fadh! Bin ‘al-Hadathi, who were both of the 
school of ‘an-Nazzim, and diligent students of the books of the 
Philosophers, and coupled with the teaching of their master three 
new doctrines: ... 2. The doctrine of metempsychosia: they مقط‎ 








* Of ‘Isfani'in. a popil: of "Abd "Ishak of that city; be died in 1082 : 
Slane's transl. of يدااع رار‎ ii, 123, note (2). “or 
VOL. VIII. 21 
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lieved that God produced his creatures sound, entire, rational, 
perfect, in another world than this in which they now are (py! 


gad 3 الذار الس‎ he سالين عقلاء بالغين فى ذار سوى‎ cle alls), 
ana created within them a recognition and knowledge of him- 
self, and lavished his merey upon them, . . . so that from the first 
he made them to owe gratitude to him; and that some obeyed 
all his commands, while others were disobedient to all, and 
others in part obedient and in-part disobedient; and that they 
who obeyed him in every thing were permanently established 
by him in the world of bliss wherein he first placed them, while 
they who disobeyed him in every thing were ejected thence into 
the world of punishment, that لي‎ and that they who were 
partly obedient and partly disobedient were driven out by him 
into this world, in which he clothes them with these gross bodies, 
and tries them by misfortune, distress, ee and indulgence, 
pains and pleasures, in various animal forms, human and other, 
according to the measure of their criminality; ... and that the 
animal ceasea not to exist in this world, time after time, and in 
form after form, so long as its sins, together with its virtues, 
cleave to it."* ... 5 
“The ishtriyah—followers of Bishr Bin ‘al-Mu'tamir, who 
was one of the most eminent of the doctors of the Mu'tazilah, 
and the originator of the doctrine of production by generative 
action التولد)‎ lit, generation), which he carried to the furthest 
extreme. He differed from others of the same general way of 
thinking in six particulars: 1. That he thought it might be that 
[perceptions Sty lee taste, and smell, and all perceptions ob- 
tained by hearing and sight, are the result of generative action 
upon man from without, involving the existence of causes of 





those perceptions كليا من)‎ ol oul, xt Ny زعم أن اللوى والجلعم‎ ast 
سر متولدة من فعل الغير فى الغير اذا كانت‎ sot td ae 
Aled ح++زاأسيابيا من‎ view which he adopted from the naturalistic 
school of Philosophers, only that they make no distinction be- 
tween what is produced by generative action  )دلوتملا(‎ and what 
is effected by an exercise of power [on the part of man] ) اباش‎ 
(بالقدرة‎ [regarding all effects as resulting from natural laws], 
and often expressly define power otherwise than our theologians, 
the capability of being acted upon by a [blindly] active force 
(قرة الفعل وقرة الانفعال)‎ being something different from power in 





“© The theodicy of these two teachers, then, regarded moral evil in the world aa 
reer Pere wale OC SESCMAS, Sad niattienl avil oa ry, 


designed for the removal of impurities caused by the abuse of that freedom, 
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the sense of our theology. 2. His saying that free will consists in 
corporeal wholeness, and entire soundness of limbs الاستطاعة قى)‎ 


oe من‎ Ll, : الجوار‎ BSP, Kia! Keil): and his affirming, not 
that man acts freely in the first stage of action [namely, that 
of volition], but not in the second [that of the execution of 
volition], but that man is an agent, and that there is [properly 
speaking] no action on his part except in the executive stage 
(ei 8 يفعل والفعل لا يكون الا‎ cyl). 8. His doctrine 
that God might punish an infant (p03 أن الله تعالى 8 على‎ 
Mai), though, if he were to do so, he would be treating him 
unjustly (sy) Ute كان‎ hed :(ولو‎ which, however, he would not 
declare in 50 many words, choosing rather to say that, were God 
so to do, the infant would be proved to be a rational adult, guilty 
of some crime for which he deserves punishment—w hich is a con- 
tradiction in terms.” 4, That, as is stated by ‘al-Ka’bi, “he spoke 
of God's exercise of volition as an act of his in a two-fold rela- 
tion تعالى فعل من افعاله وعى على موجبيبى)‎ alll ,(ارادة‎ being both a 
qualification of essence ذأت)‎ Xo) and a qualification of action 
(صغة فعل)‎ : a qualification of essence—for God is perpetually will- 
ing all hisown actions and all the obediences of his creatures, since 
he is all-wise, and the All-wise cannot know what is beneficial 
and good without willing it; and a qualification of action—for he 
thereby wills his own doing, at the instant of its actualization (, 4 
xsi ist بإخال‎ so that his exercise of volition is [virtually] a creation 
thereof, though prior to [actual] crention, because that whereby a 
thing is cannot be contemporaneous therewith ; and thereby, also, 
wills the doings of his creatures, which amounts to commanding 
those doings. 5. His saying that there is a [measure of] di- 
vine grace of which the bestowment would secure such conver- 
sion of all mankind to the faith that they would merit the same 
reward as if they had believed without that grace, and even more 


أن عند alll‏ تعالى لحلفا لواتى به لامن CO‏ من د ye Ht‏ اجانا) 
: (يس حقو علية الثواب اساتحقاتهم لو امنوا مى غب وجوته وا كثر مده 
but that God is not obligaid to deal thus vik kicomiueee‏ 
and that a regard to the highest good is not the rule forchim‏ 
because, as there is no limit to his‏ ,زولا = عليه Kye,‏ الأصلع) 
command of what is beneficial, there is to him no such thing as‏ 
لانه لا غاية لما يقدر عليه من an absolutely highest good (43 Yall‏ 
but that Go! is only bound to endow‏ : (مى اصلح الا وفوقه sol‏ 

18 creatures with ability and free will, and to remove incidental 








| abili 
hinderaneces by means of invitations and messages, ... and that, 
in order to the exercise of the power of choice, on the part of 
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man, in his aetion, the two-fold suggestion” is not essential, 


wh, im | vomes not from God, but from Satan.” . rs | 

Wants eo auautak -elloven of Mu'ammar Bin 'Abbéd 
‘as-Sulami, who went beyond all other 00 of nee _ 
(Kaka! gle! 42.) in subtleties agninst the reality of the divine 
maa predestination of moral cece and evil by God. 

Among the particulars in which he differed from others of 
his denomination are the following; 1. That God creates noth- 
ing except bodies ,(الاجسام)‎ so that accidents (الاعراض)‎ are devel- 
opments from bodies ,(اختاءات الاجسام)‎ either by a natural ne- 
cessity م (طبعا)‎ in the case of fire, which originates burning, 
and the sun, which originates warmth, and the moon, which 
originates color—or conditioned by the power of choice ب(اختبارا)‎ 
as in the case of an animal, which originates motion and rest, 
copulation and separation; and both the coming into existence 
of body and its ceasing to be (حدوث الجسم وثناءة)‎ are, in his 
view, also nccidents—strangely, peters how could he say 
that either the one or the other is through the action of body 
itself? moreover, on the principle that the Creator originates 
no oecident, he originates neither the existence of body nor 
its destruction, because its existence [as well as destruction] 
ig an accident; from which it follows, by unavoidable infer- 
ence, that no activity at all pertains to God. .... 2. That acci- 
deuts sre permanent in the several species of things to which 
they belong تتناغى فى كل توع)‎ 3), and that every accident sub- 
sists in a subject, though its subsistence therein is only by vir- 
tue of some idea [of the human mind] which requires it كل عرض)‎ 
ذنبا يقوم به معنى اوجب القيبام‎ bus 25)—which results in the 
fallacy of the circle.” On the ground of this view of ancoci- 
dents as only ideally subsistent Mu'ammar and hia followers 
were enlled Idealists (Ale! wisely... 3. “As ‘al-Ka'bf re- 
hat that God's willing of any thing is neither God himself 





that is, divine essence], nor the creation of that thing by 

m, nor an ordering of it, nor an announcement thereof, nor 
a judgment respecting it—intimating some unknown and in- 
comprehensible thing. He likewise held that to man pertaing 
no activity except that of will للاتسان قعل سوى الارافة)‎ mal) 
either directly causative (3.4) or acting through generative 
‘action from without زتوليدا)‎ : and that all actions which are 
made obligatory upon him ... resolve themselves into the exer- 
cise of volition on his part مستندة الى اراذته)‎ bs)" —which 
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finds its explanation in his doctrine with respect to what truly 
constitutes man, namely, that he is “an idea,” or a substance, 
without body (dua اء جرم غير‎ Se), which knows, has ability, 
chooses, and discerns, while it neither moves nor rests, nor takes 
color, nor —— place, nor is cither seen or felt or touched, 
nor takes one tion instead of another, nor is embraced | 
space or limited by time, but, on the other hand, is itself the 
regent of the body للجحسد)‎ »«); and that his association with 
the corporeal is an association of regulation and disporal"—a 
view which he borrowed from the Philosophers... 4. He is 
reported to have denied the eternity of God .. _and to. have 
me “that God knows [only] of priority [of existence] in time 
",(يشعر بالتقادم الوما‎ , . . and to have insisted upon distinguish- 
Par schmaaty Sane Ean cp the oy created, and between. pro- 
Sate and the thin making God not. answerable 
for the latter] ; wand ine ea Bin Harb reports that he affirmed 
it to be elt that God should know himself, because that 
would lead to the confounding of subject and object of knowl- 
edge; and absurd that he should know things which are 
from himself, just as his having the sovereign disposal o 
existing tities 4 is held to be absurd, insemuch ns he himnselt 4 i 
an existence. But perhaps this statement is erroneons, . 
that what ‘Ibn "Abbéd maintained was that it should not be 
eaid that God knows himself, because that would lead to a dis- 
tinction between [God as] the knowi ing and [God as] the known; 
nor that he knows things which are apart from himself, because 
that would imply a knowledge dependent upon what is external 
to himself, of derived origin.” . 

“The Muzdéri yoth—fol lowers of ‘Isa Bin Sabih, called ‘Abdi 
Miisa, and distinguished by the epithet of ‘al- Muazdir, a disciple 
of Bishr Bin ‘al-Ma'tamir ... who lived a life of devout seclu- 
sion, and bore the name of ‘Monk of the Mu'tazilah, He dif- 
fered from others of his party in several particulars" 1. He 
said “with respect to power ) pA), that God might (يقدر)‎ lie 
and be unjust, and that, were he so te do, he would be a lying, 


unrighteous deity—[in other words, that the same criterion of 


bt and wrong which a to man, both as power 
gh either, 1 the puting forth of that power in act, is ap- 
plicable to God]. . . As to generative action upon man 
from without (A!) 7 professed the same doctrine as his 
master, adding thereto that, by virtue of such generation, one 
and the same action may proceed from two agents وقوع)‎ _ p> 


Mail "(فعل واحد من تاعلين على سبيل‎ . . . but “he regarde 


infidels those who say that the conduct of men is created by God 
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“The Thumamiyah—followers of Thumamah Bin ‘Ashraa ‘an- 
Numairi, a man of slender faith in religion, and dissolute char- 
acter, ... Among his peculiarities of doctrine were the follow- 
ing: 1. That actions produced by generation from without 
[الافعال المتولدة)‎ are actions of no agent: since one may not nee 
them to that generative agency by which their causes exist,” 
thereby involving, by necessary inference, that such action may 
be owing to the operation of a cause without life, as when ه‎ 
cause acts and dies, and the product of its generative action 
comes into existence subsequently  )لعفلا يازم ان يضيف‎ > 
they are not referable to God, because such reference might 
lead to imputing to him what is vicious, which is absurd. ... 
9. That infidels, idolaters, Magians, Jews, Christians, Dual- 
ists, and Deniers of Immortality, will be turned to dust at the 
resurrection; and in like manner, beasts, birds, and the infants 
of believers. & That free will (الاستطاعة)‎ consists in com- 
pleteness and entire soundness of the members of the body, and 
ig @ pre-requisite to all action .زقبل الفعل)‎ ... 6. That man 
ig an agent only in volition (9/9) للاتنسان ال‎ bed 3), and that 
whatever exceeds the province of the will [in human action] 
originates without an originator (a) k= 5 فيو حنث‎ ive ".زوما‎ 
Farthermore, ‘Thao ‘ar-Rawandi states as the opinion of Thuma- 
mah, that “the world is God's work by virtue of his nature 
,(العالم فعل الله تعالى بطباعه)‎ meaning thereby, perhaps, what the 
Philosophers mean when they speak of a necessity of being 
بالذات)‎ =}, in contradistinction to production in accordance 
with volition,” which involves the idea of the eternity of the 
world, “since a necessary result is implied by a necessitating 


cause الموجى لا ينفك عن الموجد)‎ St), Thumamah lived in the 


days of ‘al-Ma'miin, aod was a man of position in his court.” 
“The Hishimiyat—followers of Hishim Bin 'Amrii ‘al-Fit, 
who went to a further extreme than others of the Mu'tazilah in 
the assertion of human ability, refusing to admit of any sort of 
reference of certain actions to the Creator جتنع من أطلاق)‎ ye 
الى البارى‎ flat! lel) even though Revelation attributes them 
to him;” and saying “that God does not unite the hearts of be- 
lievers, but that believers come together by their own power of 
choice ,(باختيارعم)‎ notwithstanding the Revealed Book declares: 
‘thon wouldst not have joined their hearts in friendship; but God 


hath united them;'+ and that God makes not believers to love 
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the faith, nor renders it precious to their hearts, although the 
a a has aaid: ‘[But God] has made you to love the faith, 
and rendered it precious to your hearts;’"* and yet more vehe- 
mently and contumaciously denying that God stamps any one 
with a particular character, or seals the heart, or shuts it up 
and the like, notwithstanding the Revealed Book declares each 
and all of these things (as, for example]: ‘God hath sealed a 

their hearts and their ears,’+ and ‘nay, but God has stampec 
upon them their own unbelief} and ‘We have put a bar- 
rier before them, and a barrier behind them.’§ ..... Another 
of the doctrines which he originated was “the denial that acci- 
dents prove God to be a creator, or are valid as proge [of an: 

thing], while he asserted, on the other hand, that bodies | 


قولها ان ١‏ الاعراض لا تدل على كوند خالقا ,3( prove a divine creator‏ 


sles)” ... He‏ ااعراص SRS‏ بل الاجسام تدل على كونه خالقا 
held also that, though a man should have obeyed God all bis‏ 
life long, a Ereknomedge on the part of God that he would‏ 
haye annulled his good deeds by some great crime. [if he had‏ 
lived longer] would be sufficient ground for his forfeiting re-‏ 
ward: and the same, on the reverse supposition. A follower‏ 
of his, the Mu’'tazilite 'Abbad, “abjured altogether the doctrine‏ 
that God is the creator of an infidel, inasmuch as the infidel‏ 
is made up of infidelity and man, and God does not create‏ 
infidelity." . . . ‘Al-Fiitt held, moreover, “that things, before‏ 
they exist, mre nonentities, and not things, though, after they‏ 
أن الاشباء) have ceased to exist, they may still be called things‏ 
قبل كونها معدومة ولبست اشياء وى بعد ان تعلم عى وجون تسيئ 
slasl): and, in accordance with this notion, rejected the doctrine‏ 
that God always has knowledge of things before their existence‏ 

—because they might not, then, be called things.” ... 

“The Jahiziyah—followers of "Amra Bin Bahr ‘af Jah, one 
of the most eminent men among the Mu’tazilah, and their prin- 
cipal author, who, after having devoted himself to the study of 
many books of the Philosophers, made out a system of eclecti- 
cism, to which he gave currency by the aptness of his eh a on 
and the beauty of his finished eloquence. He lived int y’ 


tion 
of ‘al-Mu'tasim and ‘al-Mutawakkil Soom Sod nls The, fo 


lowing are some of the peculiarities of his doctrine 
“that all cognitions have a necessity of nature (Uy أن المعارف‎ 


1 Kur., xix. 7. + Kur, i. @—a« p. 117. 
¢ Kaur, iv. 154—« p. 120: Flige!'s text reads علبيا‎ alll — 


& Kor, باصم‎ & | | 
i fuss Khalfah says he died in AH. 255, or A-D, 666-9: H.R, od. Flongel., 
L 205+ 
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while nothing of that sort pertains to the actions‏ بإسرورية طباع 
of men; buat that men have no merit except for volition (aes‏ 
Shall), [all other apparently] buman actions‏ كسب (spe‏ الارادة 
Thumidmah said,‏ عم ,(وعصل Nl!‏ طباء) being a product of nature‏ 
It is even handed down that he denied the originality of volition,‏ 
انه انكر اصل) and its constituting a distinct genus among accidents‏ 
saying that, when an agent ys rid of‏ ,(الارادة وكونيها جنسا من الاعراض 
the state of inertia, and comes to know what he is going to do,‏ 
he is, then, in the true sense a being who willa (-e—) (#4! Lt‏ 
and that, as‏ ;)52 الغاصل وكان Le Lille‏ يفعله فهو ES cle Wa Ll‏ 
to volition connected with the action of others, that is [merely]‏ 
Gol, lal,‏ المتعلقة بفغل an inclination of feeling towards it (as)‏ 
To these views he added the assertion of‏ ,)3 ميل النفسن الية 
intinte tendencies pertaining to bodies, in accordance with the‏ 
doctrine of the naturalistic school of Philosophers, and affirmed‏ 
that different bodies have their appropriate actions. He also‏ 
held it to be absurd that substances should be non-existent, and‏ 
regarded accidents as the variable clement of ex-‏ ع م 
jetence, while substance is necessarily permanent. ... He agre‏ 

with the Philosophers as regards the denial of the divine attri- 
butes, and, in conformity with the system of the Mu’tazilah, 
affirmed that man has the determining power over moral good 
and evil (Asal (القدر به وشره من‎ : and ‘al-Ka’bi relates that he 
said, that the exercise of volition is attributed to the Creator in 
the sense that inertia and ignorance respecting his own actions 
are inconsistent with the idea of God, and that he can not be 
over-ruled and defeated [as to his own acts) يوصف البارى تعالى)‎ 


The Khaiyitiyah —followers of ‘Abn-l-Hasain Bin ‘Abi 
"Amra ‘al-Khaiyat, the teacher of ‘Abu-l-Kasim Bin Muhammad 
'al-Ka’bf, both of whom were of the Mo’tazilah of Baghdad, and 
held to one and the same system of opinions, only that ‘al-Khai- 
بشو‎ went to great lengths in affirming that what is non-existent 
is a thing (Le اثبات. المعدوم‎ | 3), saying that a thing is whatever 
one knows and predicates of (te p25 as ,(الشى‎ and that 
substance in the state of nonentity is substance, and accidence 
is accidence, and so in general of all designations of genera and 


‘Species, even to affirming that black is black in the state of non- 


entity; so that there remains only the quality of existence, or 
the qualities necessarily implying فو ا‎ coming into 
being [to be regarded as not سوسم‎ to the non-existent]; and 
he used the expression ‘subsisting’ as applicable to the non- 
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existent لفظ الثبوت)‎ pyrall .(واطلقف على‎ Respecting the denial 
of the attributes of the Creator, as well as in respect to human 
ability ... he was of the same mind with all other Mu’'tazilah. 
“"Al-Ka'bi deviated from his teacher in several particulars: 
1. That volition as pertaining to the Creator is not a quality sub- 
sistent in his essence صفة قاجة بذاتم)‎ cad ب(أن ارادة البارى تعالى‎ 
that he does not exercise volition by virtue of being what he is 
(adh قو مريد‎ 3.); and yet that it is not any thing contingent 
(so ,لو ارادتد‎ either originating in [the divine essence as) a 
subject (=, 4), or without inherence in a subject فى “حل)‎ 9); 
but that, when it is affirmed of him, in general, that he exer- 
cisea volition, the meaning is [simply] that he is knowing and 
powerful, and neither is compelled nor resists opposing force, in 
his doings (+,3 3 أو‎ aia فى‎ so أنه عالم 5 غم‎ teat); morcover, 
when he is said to will his actions, that the meaning is that he 
originates them agreeably to his own knowledge (5° 43 اذا‎ 
لها على وققف علية‎ ule به انه‎ tte لافعالم‎ Wo); and, when it is 
said that he wills actions of his creatures, that the meaning is 
that he commands them, and takes complacency in them (2! 
".(بم انم ام بها راض عنها‎ . .. | | 
“The Jubhd'tyah and the Balshamiyal—followers of 'Abf "Alf 
Muhammad Bin 'Abd-'al-Wabhib ‘aj-Jobbai and his son ‘Abi 
Hishim 'Abd-'as-Salam,* who were both of the Mu'tazilah of 
Basrah, and differed from their fellow-theologians, as well as from 
one another, in certain particulars. Among the points on which 
they both differed from others of their party are the following: 
1, ‘That they firmly believed in contingent volitions, not inherent 
in [the divine essence as] a subject, by virtue of which the Crea- 
tor is spoken of as a being who wills (= فى‎ 3 So ارادات‎ God 
Wha Byes البارى تعالى بيبا‎ 2%): that there is a magnifying 
of himself [in volition] not inherent in [the divine essence os] a 
subject, when he wills to magnify his own being; and a vanish- 
ing away [in volition], not inherent in [the divine essence as] a 
subject, when he wills that the world should vanish away تعضيب)‎ 
العالم‎ cts أن‎ OFT لا فى حل أذا‎ shaky حل أذا اراد ان يعظم ذأته‎ 29); 
and that the speciality of qualification expressed by these [seve- 
ral] attributes [commonly ascribed to God] constitutes the Deity, 
without his being inherent in ‘ahs الصفات)‎ he واخص أوصاف‎ 
.زجع اليه من حنييت انه تعالى أيضا ل فى حل‎ But to affirm that 
whatever existences are accidences, or to be judged of as acci- 
dences, are without a subject او فى حكم)‎ yelel واثبات ميجيدات ف‎ 


5, p: 155, notes f, +. 
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is like affirming that whatever existences are‏ ب(الأعراص لا محل لها 
substances, or to be judged of as substances, are without place,‏ 
and is akin to the doctrine of the Philosophers, inasmuch as‏ 
they hold that there exists a certain [primordial] Reason which‏ 
is a substance without subject and without place, and tho like‏ 
of the Universal Soul and the Immaterial Intelligences.”., .‏ 
That “they agreed ... in affirming ‘that action pertains to‏ .§ 
على 1,5( man, in the way of origination and first production‏ 
and in ascribing moral good and‏ زباثبات القعل Mol, WS Qual!‏ 
evil, obedience and ‘disobedience, to him, in the way of sove-‏ 
واحمافة الخير والشر والطاعة والمعصية reignty and prerogative (spl‏ 
is a pre-requi-‏ (ااستطاعة) and that free will‏ : (استقلاك واستبدان! 
site to action, and a power additional to bodily completeness‏ 
and soundness of the members. Both also affirmed that corpo-‏ 
real structure is a condition of subsistence to the ideas which are‏ 
Lest‏ البئية شرطا فى قيام) exsentially involyed in [human] life‏ 
all alell), ... 6. Both were also of opin-‏ يشعرط فى كبوتيا Batt‏ 
jon, that God withholds from his creatures nothing which he‏ 
knows would lead them to obedience and self-consecration, if he‏ 
were to do it for them, of that which is beneficial, or most advan-‏ 


tageous, or gracious assistance (Le عى‎ ps ان الله تعالى لم‎ 
انه اذا فعل بهمم اتوا باطاعة والتوية من الصلاح والاضلم‎ ole شيا مما‎ 
:(واللططف‎ ... . and that one may not say that God has power 
to do any thing more advantageous than what he actually does 


for his creature فعلد بعبده)‎ Lee تعالى يقدر على ثى مو اصلم‎ ail); 
and that all convictions of duty are gracious gifts.” ... 

As to points wherein they disagreed: 1. "Res ecting the at- 
tributes of the Creator, ‘aj-Jubbi'i maintained that the Creator 
is cigs 3 by virtue of bis being, and powerful and living by 
virtue of his being; and this expression ‘by virtue of his being 
( (لذان‎ ' meant, with him, that he did not detine the fact of God's 
knowing by ascribing to him the quality of knowledge, or 
any state of existence by which his having knowledge is neces- 
situted حال)‎ ol ele @ Rie Lib اى لا يقتصى كوته‎ AUTO ومعدى قوله‎ 
كوتد اليا‎ Veet): whereas, in the view of ‘Abi Hashim, God 
is knowing ‘by virtue of 4bis being,’ in the sense that there 
pertains to him a certain st f existence which constitutes a 
aig distinguishable from his being an existing essence 
معلومة وراء كونه ذاتا موجودا‎ Kino 9 ,(معنى أنه ذ. حالة‎ and yet 
cnown only as conditioned by the divine essence, pot as sepe- 
rate therefrom لا باتفرادقا)‎ GAN .(واما تعلم الصفة على‎ ... 8 


Hishim said that human reason discovers a necessary distinction 
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between the knowledge of a thing, in general, and the knowl: 
edge of it as respecta a certain quality ضروريا)‎ Bb واتعفل يدرف‎ 


Rio معرقه الشى محطلقا وبين معرقته على‎ 23); 80 thatone who takes 
cognizance of the divine essence does not [thereby] recognize it 
as « knowing essence, any more than one who takes cognizance 
of substance [thereby] knows it to be something extended, 
receptive of accident; and that mankind 2/1 perceive 
an agreement of existences in one respect, and a disagreement 
in another, and must know that what they agree in is differ- 
ent from that in which they disagree; and that no rational 
being denies the reality of these differences determined by 
the reason: and that they are not reducible to [simple] essence, 
or to accidents independent of essence—which latter supy i- 
tion would lead to the notion that accident subsists in acciaent 
It is therefore made out, [he said,] by necessary inference, that 
they are states احوال)‎ 431); so that [for example} the knowledge 
of the Omniscient is a state, constituting a qualification inde- 
pendent of his being an essence وراء)‎ Mee حال فى‎ Ue فكو العالم‎ 
كود ذاتا‎ )—that is to say, the mental conception of the quality 1s 
diatinet from that which is formed of the divine essence (ape! اف‎ 
لمج رمنيا غير المفيوم من الذات‎ the same may be said of bis power 
and life; and, in addition to this, he affirmed as pertaining to the 
Creator another [generic] state, by which these [special] states are 
necessitated. His futher, as well as all who denied the reality of 
[these] states, disputed his reasoning, and reduced the agreement 
and diversity [of existences] to mere words, and generic names « 
الاجناس)‎ slot, (الى الالفاط‎ : they said that states do not agree in 
being states, and disagree in certain specialities, and that so it 
is with respect to divine qualities; and that, otherwise, one 
is driven to affirm one state as belonging to another, and com- 
mits the fallacy of the circle... 3. The two were also at 
warianee with each other in respect to certain questions per- 
taining to the subject of divine grace. سي ل‎ the case of 
- should know that, 





a person about whom the Creator s were he 
to believe with the aid of grace, his reward would be less, on 
account of the lightness of his tusk, and that, were he to believe 
without grace, his reward would be greater, on account of the 
greatness of the toil which he would go through, ‘aj-Jubba't 
said that it would not be right for the Creator to Ia) duty upon 
him, without bestowing grace; and he made no distinction be- 
tween the case of such a person and that of one of whom it 
should be known that he would render no obedience to God, at 
all, except with the aid of grace; and said that, if God should 
impose obligation, without supp ying grace, he would neces- 
sarily take advantage of one’s condition of infirmity, and not = 
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[as he might] do away with it عدم اللطف لوجب)‎ koe ويقول أن‎ 
pila ene .زان يكون مستفيد! حاله‎ But ‘Abo Hashim dif- 
fered from ‘aj-Jubba’t as to some of the points involved in this 
case: he said that it would be right for God to require belief 
under the more arduous. condition, without grace, 4. They 
differed, furthermore, with regard to the infliction Bie oe: 
way of retribution, ‘aj-Jubbai saying that 1 may be inflicted, 
retributively, by anticipation ذلك ابتداء لاجل العروض)‎ iy), and 
basing thereon the pain suffered by infants; wherens his son 
said that it would not be right that infants should suffer, if their 
auffering were not retrospectively retributive (2S pyro انما‎ 
العوس والاعتبار جبيعا‎ pty), .. . | | 

“ Both ‘aj-.Jubba't and his son maintainéd that God would not 
be bound to do any thing for his creatures in this life [to help 
them to obedience], if he had not prescribed for them their duty, 
either through the medium of human reason or by ee Inw ; 
but that, on the other hand, since he has made it obligatory upon 
them, in the apprehension of their own rational freulties, to do 
what is required [in the revealed law], and to avoid vicious 16 
tions, and since he has, at the same time, given to them by crea- 
tion a passion for that which is vicious, and an aversion to that 
which is virtuous ,(وخلق فيهم الشهوة للقبيم والنفور مى الحسى)‎ 
and made them to have all blameable natural dispositions, it 1s 
incumbent upon him, while thos preseribing doty, to perfect 
[the exercise of] human reason, to suggest arguments, to come 


“to the support of human ability and free will ونب الادلة والقدرة)‎ 
,(والاستطاعز‎ and to provide means [of moral culture], so that he 
may do away with their weakness in respect to his commands; 
and that he is bound to do for them whatever is most hkely to 
lead them to the performance of the duties imposed upon them 
by him, and. to deter them from that vicious conduct. which he 
has forbidden to them. ... 

“The later Mu'tazilah, such as the Kadhi 'Abd-'aj-Jabbér and 
others, pursued the path marked out by ‘Abd fishim. But 
'Abu-l-Husain of Basrah set himself in opposition, and, having 
critically examined the arguments of his masters, went so far as 
to charge them with unreliable and futile reasoning, and took 
up other views on several points; as, for example, that he denied 
the reality of state (di='),* and that the non-existent is a thing; 
».. and affirmed that existences are distinguished from one an- 
other in essence ياعيانيا)‎ plots ولط ران الوجودات‎ followed 
from the denial of state; and that he reduced all the divine 
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attributes to the fact that the Creator is knowing, powerfal, 
and all-embracing. He also leaned to the doctrine of Hishim 
Bin ‘al-Hakam, that things, before their existence, can not be 
known. He was, in fact, a Philosopherin his views, only that 
he passed off his opinions upon the ل‎ ‘u'tazilah by clothing them 
the garb of dogmatic theology.” ... 


With these statements we come to the end of what Shahras- 
tin? informs us of the opinions of the Mu'tazilah, bearing upon 
the subject of predestination. It remains to collect from our 
author the views entertained on this subject by parties opposed 
to the Mu'tazilah, and to all those who held to a determining 
power of the will.* 

“The Jalbariyah Gaps! lit Absolutists). The doctrine of 
absolutism is the denial that man is really responsible for action, 
and attributing human action to the Lord as its author (+=! 


lst واضائتد الى الوب‎ ual عرى‎ Mim .(جمو نفى الفعل‎ There are, 
owever, some shades of difference among those who hold this 
doctrine: for we have the Unmixed Jabariyah, who do not 
maintain that either action or ability to act belongs, in any 
the Moderate Jabariyah, who hold that man has an ability 
‘chich ig not at all efficacious (lo! 835+ قدرة غير‎ Ocal .(تتبست‎ 
But whoever affirms that created ability has any efficaciousness 
in respect to action, and calls that an appropriation (Les ),+ is 
no maintainer of absolute sovereignty on the part of God (4 
3١ although the Mu’tazilah call by the name of Jabariyah 
ali those who do not maintain that created ability has sovereign 
efficacy, in the way of origination and first production of ac- 
tion; and they ought, In order to be consistent, to call by 
dhe came name those of their own party who say that actions 
generated by influence upon man from without are referable to 
no doer,t inasmuch as such actions are held by them to be ام‎ 
duced independently of any efficaciousness of created ability." 
,., Wehave heard that the Jabariyal claim as followers of 
theirs the Najjdriyah and the Dhirariyah, whom we accordingly 
reckon as such. ... | bh. 
ee The Jahmiyah—followers of Jnhm ‘Tbn Safwiin, one of the 
Tinmixed Jubariyah, whose new views were first ideo 
at Turmodh, and whom Salim Bin ‘Ahwaz ‘al-Mazini put to 
death at Marv, in the latter part of the reign of the Umaiyades.§ 





He agreed with the Mu’tazilah in the denial of the eternal attri- 
ee ee eee the eighth ا‎ me 
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butes [of the Deity], but went beyond them in several particu: 
lars: 1. He deelared it to be inadmissible that the Creator 
should have predicated of him any attribute which ts aseribed 
to his creatures, becnuse that would inevitably lead to an, an- 
thropomorphism (l¢4-<3); and therefore he denied that God 


possesses [the attributes of] life and na bee a maintained 
that he is powerful, an agent, and a creator—becanse to none of 


his creatures is given the attribute of ability, or the faculty of 
action, or creativeness (el 108 كوند‎ Gust, Ue قنفى كوله حيا‎ 


He‏ .2 .(خالقا لانه لا يوصف شى من لخلقه بالقدرة والفعل والخلف 
maintained that the Creator has contingent cognitions, not in-‏ 
Sole lege): he said‏ للبارى تعالى 5 فى herent in a subject (b=‏ 
that it was impossible that God should know a thing before‏ 
its creation, for fasid he], if he knows and then creates, does‏ 
his knowledge [after the creation of a thing] remain the same‏ 
as before, or not?—if the former, then is it ignorance, because‏ 
to know that a thing will exist must differ from knowing‏ 
that it already exists; but, if bis knowledge does not remain‏ 
as before, then there is a change in it, and what ts subject to‏ 
change is created, not eternal ae thus it is. proved, that no‏ 
eternal quality of knowledge pertains to the divine essence].‏ 
He agreed in this with Hishim Bin ‘al-Hakam, who .., said‏ 
that if the contingency of knowledge [ns a divine quality] is to‏ 
be maintained, one must suppose either that it originates in the‏ 
easence of God—which ould sae to the idea of a change in the‏ 
divine essence, and to the conception of that essence as subject to‏ 
or elge that it originates in‏ ,زوان يكون محلا للحرادث) contingences‏ 
some subject [other than the divine essence]—in which case it‏ 
aly‏ أن would be ascribable thereto, and not to the Creator (C=‏ 
that evidently‏ مم : زفى محل فيكون hei‏ موصينا به لا البارى تعالى 
ail eye): and‏ > محل له) it is not quality inherent in a subject‏ 
accordingly Hishim held to [manifold] divine cognitions, which‏ 
are contingent, corresponding to the number of existing things‏ 
He‏ .8 .)235 علوما op Mole‏ اللمعلومات الليوجودة) known to God‏ 
that man has no‏ ,(القدرة said respecting created ability (xtol=|‏ 
determining power to do any thing, and possesses not the attri-‏ 
بإان leith‏ 3 يقدر على شى. De‏ يوصف بلاستطاعنن bute of free will‏ 
but is only the subject of nbsolute divine sovereignty in his ac-‏ 
without ability on his own part,‏ رزوانا عر es‏ فى tions (lei!‏ 
and that‏ ;)3 قدرة له ولا ارادة Y,‏ اختيار) or will, or power of choice‏ 
God absolately creates actions within him, just as he produces ac-‏ 
wl} Gils: Lily‏ تعالى الأفعال فيه على) tivity in all inanimate things‏ 
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that it is in a metaphori-‏ 270 : (حسب ما BLS:‏ فى ساير الجبادات 
jist as‏ ,(وينسب اليد الافعال cal sense that man is said to act (j=‏ 
with inanimate things: for example, when it is said that a tree‏ 
brings forth fruit, or that water ruos;... and thut reward and‏ 
punishment are subject to absolute divine sovereignty, like hu-‏ 
over, that, if the absolute sovereignty of God is to be mnin-‏ 
tained, moral obligation must also be under sovereign control‏ 
... ".(اذا ثبت أجبر التكليف آبضا (ee oh‏ 

of ‘al-Husain Bin Muhammad‏ 01 اناا 
'an-Najjar,* whose doctrine gained the eg aan of most of‏ 
the Mu'tazilah of Rat and its vicinity. ... They agreed with‏ 
the Mu'tazilah in the denial of the [divine] attributes, namely,‏ 
knowledge, power, will, life, hearing, and sight, and at the same‏ 
time agreed with the Sifitiyah in viewing conduct as created‏ 
'An-Najjér said that the Creator‏ .)3 خلق الاعبال) [by God]‏ 
exercises volition in and of himself, just as he knows in and of‏ 
and so he‏ 5(البارى تعالى مريد لنفسم كما مو عالم لنفسه) himself‏ 
could not avoid the inference that every thing depends upon the‏ 
Pa, and was compelled to say that‏ عبوم انلتعلف) divine will‏ 
God wills moral and évil, as well as benefit and injury. He‏ 
also said that what is meant by his exercising volition 1s, that‏ 
he is not a being who acts under constraint, or is forced (4 ait‏ 
Furthermore, he said that God creates the‏ .(مستكرء ولا مغلوب 
conduct of his creatures, good and bad, virtuous and vicious,‏ 
and held‏ : (والعبك مكتسب ليا) while man appropriates the same‏ 
that there is an influence exerted [with respect to conduct) by‏ 
which he called appropriation‏ ,)1055 للقدرة ereated ability (ROL‏ 
(LS), agreeably to the view maintained by ‘al-'Ash'ari, with‏ 
whom he accorded also in holding that free will is an accompa-‏ 
[and nota pee‏ (أن الاستطاع: مع الفعل) niment of human action‏ 
requisite, in the sense of power to originate volition |! ... Ma-‏ 
hammad Bin ‘Tea, known by the appel ation of Burg Bishr‏ 
Bin 'Attab“al-Marisi, and ‘al-Husain ‘an-Najjir, stood near toone‏ 
another in their opinions; and all maintained that God's will-‏ 
ing censes not ns pene? whatsoever of moral good and evil,‏ 
belief and infidelity, obedience and disobedience, he knows is to‏ 
كه poet‏ لم بول لكل ما علم انه سيتحدث 54-( come to pass‏ 
most of the Mu’tazilah‏ طوزط وس رخير يشر واعان وكفر Kelby‏ ومعصية 
would not admit.” — '‏ 

“The Dhirdriyah—followers of Dhirir Bin ‘Amrit and Hafs 
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‘al-Fard,* who agreed in abstracting all qualities from the Di- 
vine Being التعطيل)‎ 4), inasmuch as they said that the Creator 
is knowing and powerful in the sense of not being ignorant and 
weak, and held the intrinsic nature of God to be something 


which he himself alone has cognizance of (3 2 للد تعالى‎ Losi, 


doctrine which they declared to have been‏ ريعلبيا آلا مر 


handed down on the authority of ' اناق‎ Hanfful—to whom may 
God be merciful! and of certain men of his school, and the im- 
port of which they said to be that God knows himself by inta- 
tion, not by demonstration, nor by communicated information 
te Jy لا بدليل‎ 55425), while it is through these BS ad me 
in] that we know him. ... These two teachers also maintained 
that the actions of men are really created by the Creator, and that 
mankind appropriate them, in the strict sense. At the same time 
they admitted the possibility of an action’s taking place as the 
joint product of two actors حصول فعل بين تاعلين)‎ tyes). They 
held, moreover, that God can transmute accidents into bodies, 
and that free will and inability appertain to the body, and are 
corporeal ”.[واستطاعة والعاجو بعض الجسم وتو جسم)‎ . . . 
“The Sifatiyah الصفائية)‎ lit, Attributists). Be it known that 
most persons adhering to the primitive faith were wont to 
maittain that certain eternal attributes pertain to God, namely, 
knowledge, power, life, will, hearing, sight, speech, majesty, 
magnanimity, bounty, beneficence, glory, and greatness—mak- 
ing uo distinction between attributes of essence and attributes of 
action; . . . and were wont to hold to certain descriptive attri- 
butes (i -> ,(صفات‎ os, for example, hands and face, without 
any other explanation than to say that these attributes enter into 
the revealed representation of the Deity, and that, accordingly, 
they had given them the name of descriptive attributes. Thus 
it came to pass that, after the Mu'tazilah denied the لدي‎ 
attributes, while men of the primitive faith affirmed their rea 
existence, the latter received the appellation of Sifitiyah, and 
the Ma'tazilah that of Mu‘attilah @loes lit. Voiders), But 
some of those who were of the primitive fuith, in maintaining 
the reality of the [divine] attributes, went to the extreme of like- 
ning them to attributes of created things :(التشبيه بصفات الحدثات)‎ 
while others were content to hold that there are certain [divine] 
attributes, which are proved by acts, and went not beyond the 
statements of Revelation. Two parties thus arose, of which the 
one explained the [divine] attributes figuratively, according 
to the expressions applied to them, and the other came to a 
stand in respect to figurative interpretation, saying: ‘We know, 


* Both probably not later than the ninth century: د‎ Lit-Geseb, عط عل‎ 7, 248. 
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by force of reason, that there 1s nothing to which God bears 
resemblance—that he is not like any thin created, nor any 
thing created like him; and for us that ts ecisive ; but what 
may be the econ such — + هم‎ we meet with [in the 
Kurin], touching the matter, hi ra words of God: ‘The 
Merciful is seated upon the throne™ ,.. we know not”... Ata 
later period, certain persons went beyond what had been pro- 
fessed by any who held to the primitive faith, and said th 
undoubtedly, those expressions (denoting the attributes] are used 
in the literal sense, and are to be interpreted jast as they stand, 
without resort to figurative interpretation, and at the same time 
without insisting upon the literal sense alone, whereby they fell 
into pure anthropomorphism (4 p= ,(التشبيء‎ in violation of the 
primitive Muslim faith, م‎ 

~The 'Asha'riyah [a subdivision of the Sifitiyah|—followers 
of ‘Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali Bin ‘Isma'll ‘al Asha'ri,t so named from 
‘Abt Mitsa ‘al-'Asha'ri,” ... whose doctrinal views were the 
same as those of 'Abu-l-Hasan, and of whom the story is told 
that, in answer to 'Amrii Bin ‘alAs, who asked: “* Does God 
determine something for me, and then punish mé on account of 
it عليه‎ fakes (ايقدر على شيا قر‎ 7” he said: “Yes,” and that, 
when مسف‎ inquired: “ Wherefore 7" he replied: ' Because he 
does thee no injustice.” _.. ‘Aba-l-Hasan said: “ These attri- 
butes [of the Deity] are eternal, subsistent in the essence of God 


S28): we say not that they constitute the Deity, and‏ بذاتد تعالى 
are nothing more [than simply divine essence]; neither do we‏ 
deny that they constitute the Deity, and are not additional to‏ 
As for proof‏ .إلا يقال 8 مخرووة ee‏ عل و ولا لا .3( his essence‏ 
that God spealss by an eternal word, and wills by an eternal will‏ 
said he, it is evident that God is a sovereign,‏ ,زومريتك بارادة (Redd‏ 
and, as a sovereign is one to whom it belongs to command and‏ 
prohibit, so God commands and prohibits; there 1s, then, no‏ 
alternative but that he commands either by an eternal oe‏ 
or by an ordering in time, and, if his ordering is in time, that it‏ 
originates either in his own essence, or in some [other] subject‏ 
:لاو 3 فى =( or without inherence in a subject‏ الأو فى OF‏ 
vat that it originates in his own essence is absurd, because one‏ 
would have, on that ground, to admit that God is subject to con-‏ 
whieh 18 absurd; and that it‏ ,أن يكون نحلا لخوادث) ingencas‏ 
inheres in some [other] subject is also absurd, because, if so,‏ 
+t must be attributed to that subject [and not to the Deity] ;‏ 
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and that it originates without inherence in a subject is absurd, 

inconceivable; therefore, it plainly appears that his 
ordering is eternal, subsistent in him, a quality pertaining to 
him; and the same analysis applies to God's] willing, hear- 
ing, and seeing. He aleo said that God's knowledge is indi- 
visible, embracing all things cognizable—the impossible and 
the possible, the necessary, the existent and the non-existent 


sell); and that his power is indivisible, extending to all 
things which are normal, within the range of possibility يتعلقف)‎ 


and that his will is indivisible,‏ : (جبيع مايصي مجودة من الجايزات 
Which i armination‏ 
يتعلف 





: 1 
reaching to all things admit of special determination 
ما تقبل الاختساص)‎ mae? Wile). ... He said, moreover, that 
the will of God is indivisible, eternal, embracing all things sub- 
ject to volition, whether determinate actions of his own, or ac- 
tions of his creatures—the latter, so far as created by him, not 
as they are their own actions by appropriation وأرادتد واحدة)‎ 


ازلية متعلقة عجميع المرادات ye‏ افعاله الخاصة واقعال غباده فى حيثك 
Regs Lil): and, further, that God‏ :له لا من:حيت انها Kate‏ لهم 
wills all things, morally good and evil, beneficial. and injurious:‏ 
and, as he both knows and wills, that he wills on the part of his‏ 
creatures. what he knows, and has caused to be registered in the‏ 
وكما اراد وعلم اراد من Shall‏ ما علم paly‏ القلم حتى) memorial-book‏ 
—35)—which foreknowledge constitutes his de-‏ ف sbi i)‏ 
cree, his decision, and his determination, wherein there is no vary-‏ 
ake wl).‏ وقصساره وقدره GA!‏ لا يتغير ولا ing nor change (X21‏ 
and that it is a violation of common sense to speak of something‏ 
as predestined generically, which it is impossible should actually‏ 
GS.) [there being a‏ المعلوم مقدور الجنس محال الوقوع) happen‏ 
foreknowledge that it will not happen]. These statements prove‏ 
that his doctrine admitted of ob tion to do that which 1s im-‏ 
poe Yet he held it to be absurd to suppose that there can‏ 
be moral obligation without any power at all over action. “He‏ 
said that man’s having pores over his actions follows from his‏ 
perceiving within himself a necessary distinction between move-‏ 
ments which result from threatening and terror and those which‏ 
come of the power of choice and volition—a distinction amount-‏ 
ing to this, that movements which result from the power of choice‏ 
ake place under the condition of ability, and are dependent‏ 














upon the power of choice in a being possessing ability (Qual, 
الرعدة‎ cd بيى‎ Rye > NEAT نفسه‎ pps AS La عان أفعاله ان‎ yo 
الى "أن ارات‎ tant, Ally الاختيار ولارادة‎ Ohm وال ودين‎ 
(الاختيارية حاصلذ حت القردة متوقفة على أختثيار القادر‎ : and, for. 
thermore, he said that appropriated action is that which is pre- 
destined by means of created ability, and takes place under the 
condition of created ability (4 المكتسب قو ال مقدي, بالقدرة الحاصل‎ 
RSL! .(القدرة‎ On the principles of ‘Abu-l-Hazan, however, no 
influence in respect to origination [of action] pertains to: cre- 
ated ability فى الاحداث)‎ Mol! للقدبة‎ pis 3); because all origi- 
nal existence comes of one determining act (A لآ عجية‎ 
tol, ,(قصضية‎ the same for substance and accident, so that, if there 
pertaina to created ability any influence in determining original 
existence, the same cesta Go attributed thereto with respect to the 
original existence of every thing, even to supposing it adequate 
£2 بد طن‎ colors, tastes, and smells, as well as su and 
bodies; and so one would be led to admit, that the heavens and 
the earth owe their existence to created ability—not to say, that 
God limits himself to creating, in the way of subordination to hu- 
man ability, or under the condition thereof, and in concurrence 
therewith بان خلف عقيب القدرة الحادثة !4 نتيا ومعبا)‎ aes ب(اجرى‎ 
whatever [human] action is to take place, when man wills it and 
Bsa himself thereto, Such action he his theory supposes on 
the part of man] is ealled by ‘Abu-l-Hasan an appropriation 
(5): it is therefore created by God [alone], so far as respects 
causing to be and origination ابداعا)‎ colt فيكويء خلقا من الله‎ 
Giro): and appropriated by man, in respect to taking place 
under the condition of human ability Qee> dual وكسبا من‎ 
“The Kadhi ‘Abt Bakr ‘al-Bakillani* departed somewhat from 
this definition, for he declared it to be incontrovertibly proved 
that created ability is not adequate to causing [action] to be 
,إلا تصلي للايكاد)‎ and yet that all the qualities of action, or its 
modes and distinguishing features, are not involved in its mere 











existence على)‎ ail cel, صيفات الفعل اء يجوغد‎ ek ليسين‎ 1 
فقط‎ Sy!) K>j)—on the contrary, that there are other modes 


[of things] besides existence; namely, that substance is sub- 


stance, extended, and receptive of accident, and that accident is 
accident—color, blackness, and so forth—which [modes] con- 
stitute states (احوال)‎ in the view of those who hold to states 
of being: now, said he, that action takes place by means of 


created ability, or under the condition thereof, is a special rela- 





* Died in 1013; Tha Khallik, مم‎ 674. 
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tion [pertaining to its existence]; and its thus taking place ia 
called an appropriation, and constitutes the influence of created 


نجهة كون الفعل حاصلا بالقدرة الحادثة Le I‏ نسبة خاصة) ability‏ 


and since, be also‏ : (يسمى ذلك كسبا WIS,‏ عو آثر القدرة الحادكة 
question, on the principles of the Mu'tazilah, whether‏ مه هذ it‏ رلتمة 
they ascribe to man},‏ قا ability, or ae original power‏ 
exercises its influence in producing a [constant] state, that,‏ 
namely, of existence and being, or [simply] effectuates some‏ 
ناذا جار على أصل العتيرلة أن يكون) one of the modes of action‏ 


Ry فى حال قو الخذيوتث والوجود او فئ‎ Kell اء القادرية‎ oT Pa 
الفعل‎ cr), Why must the influence of [our] created ability 
be exercised in the production of what is a [constant] state, to 
wit, the speciality of the existing, and not rather upon one of 
the modes of action, namely, for example, that motion takes a 


نلم لا ججور ان يكون 235 القدرة العادتد فى حال) particular form?‏ 
tes‏ لدحانث G5‏ وجه من tee‏ الفعل وهو كون الشركة Moe‏ على 


Bad gard a2) . ١ . Bnd as one may not ascribe to the Creator any 
pare of that which [wholly] belongs to the creature, so may not 
ascribed to the creature any part of that which [wholly] 
belongs to the Creator. Accordingly, the Kidhi maintained that 
created ability exercises an influence [apon human action], and 
that its influence [thereupon] is the characteristic circumstance 
pertaining to it; which circumstance constitutes a certain aspect 
jd Metre action, springing out of the connection between cren- 
ability and action—an aspect in harmony with reward and 
punishment من جيات الفعل حصلت من)‎ Ke وك‎ aol! ILS Ss). 
بالفعل وتلك الجهة عى المتعينة لان تكون مقابلة‎ toll تعلّف القدرة‎ 
.(بالثواب والعقاب‎ ... But the [mim of the two sacred cities, "A bu- 
I-Ma‘ili ‘aj-Juwaini* . . . deviated a little from this explanation 
fof the Kadhi], and said that the denial of ability and free will 
is something which reason and consciousness disavow نفى)‎ Lil 
العقل: والحسش‎ shh :(القدرة والاستطاعة جا‎ that to affirm an ability 
without any sort of efficacy is equivalent to denying na 
ility] 


‘gether, and that to affirm some unintelligible influence [of ability] 


which constitutes some circumstance or other amounts to the 
denial of any special influence; and that, inasmuch as states, 
on the principles of those who maintain them, are not to be 
characterized as existing or non-existing [but must be explained 












* Died in 1085: Thn Khallik,, p. 403. 
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by reference to their origin], action on the part of man [regarded 
a8 an existing state) is to be attributed, really, to his own ability 
(Ris AGS us! العبك‎ heb عمد _زفلا بد اذا من نسبة‎ that this is 
put forth in the way of origination and creation (a>; لاعلى‎ 
Fl, عن رالاحداث|‎ creation is understood to be a causing of 
something-to arise, by supreme power, out of non-existence, and 
mankind are just as conscious of not having supreme power as 
they are of having efficiency ( ,\4<33!)—but that action depends 
for its existence upon ability [in man] الى)‎ ees فالفعل يستند‎ 
HM!) which itself depends for tts existence upon some other 
cause, its relation to that cause being the same as the relation of 
[human] action to [man’s] ability, and so one canse depends 
upon another until the Cause of causes (مسبب الاسباب)‎ is reached, 
namely, the Creator of causes and their operations الخالئف)‎ 
,(للاسباب ومسبياتها‎ the Absolute Selfsufficing (je المستغنى‎ 
$259!) ; for every [secondary] cause is in one respect self-sufii- 
cient, and in another respect dependent مستغن من يجمه حتاب]‎ 
وجد‎ or), While the Creator is the Absolute Self-sufficing الغنى)‎ 
,انلف‎ who depends not, nor is deficient in any thing. This 
view of the subject was borrowed by ‘Abu-l-Ma'ili ae the 
Philosophers of the theistic school, but he originated its pre- 
sentation in the garb of dogmatic theology, ... 
‘We return, now, to the theological views of the originator 
of the system. ‘Abu-]-Hasan ‘Alf Bin ‘Isma'il ‘al-'Ash'‘ari said 
[furthermore] that, inasmuch as the Creator (224) is truly the 
Originator (.5,!), with whom no other [person or thing] is 
associated in creation, his most distinguishing characteristic is 
the power of original production (-! 553! ,(القدرة على‎ by which, 
a 5 Bis Ane cee is Me be Gaeta ai Fay tras 
said, also, that, “if he [who has committed a great sin] repen 
8 noe attri Abs be rb pra upon God, by Vineet 
any decision of reason, to accept that person’s repentance, since 
he is the Imposer of Obligation, and no obligation is imposed 


upon him عليه ثى)‎ Qos شو الموجب فلا‎ Sl); but rather that Reve- 
lation declares that the repentance of the penitent will be ao- 
cepted, and the ery of the needy answered; and that God rules 
as a sovereign over his creatures, doing what he wills and deter- 
mining as he pleases (le فى خلقد يفعل ما يشاء وجكم‎ ULI ye, 
Miri); مه‎ that, were he to cause all men to enter Paradise, there 
would be no ef hme and, if he were to send them all to 
Hell, there would be no wrong-doing: because injustice is the 
ordering in respect to things which do not come within the 
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sphere of control of the orderer المتصرف)‎ atl; 3 التسيف قيبا‎ 9°), 


or the inverting of established relations of things (& وضع الشى‎ 
,(غير موضعه‎ and God is the Absolute Sovereign المطلقف)‎ with, 
on whose part no injustice is imaginable, and to whom no wrong 
can be attributed; ... and that nothing whatever is obligatory 


upon God, by virtue of reason (Manly على الله تعالى شى ما‎ eet 3 
—neither that which is beneficial, nor that which is most advanta- 
عور‎ nor gracious assistance ... and that the ground of {human} 
obligation is nothing which constitutes a necessity binding upon 
God (alt ".(واصل التكليف لم يكى واجبا على‎ ... Furthermore, it 
was part of the doctrine of ‘al-’ Ash’ari that " faith and obedience 
are the result of divine aid, and unbelief and disobedience the re- 
sult of God's failing to assist تعالى والكفر)‎ all Jie والاعان والطاعة‎ 
(والعصيه خذلاتر‎ : and he held this divine aid to be a creation of 
power to obey ,(خلف القدرة على الطاعة)‎ God's failing to 
nesist to be # creation of power to disobey خلق القدرة على)‎ 
(الغصيغ‎ : bat some of his followers regarded the furtherance of 
causes of moral good (تبسي اسباب الخير)‎ as constituting the di- 
vine aid, and the reverse as constituting the failure to assist." 


“The Karrdmiyah—followers of ‘Abi 'Abdallih Muhammad 
Bin Karriim, whom we count as one of the Sifiitiyah ‘because 
he was an assertor of the divine attributes, though he ended 
with ascribing materiality to God, and the profession of an- 
thropomorphism. ... They held, also, that to God pertains 
an eternal choice, which has to do with the original principles 
of created things, and with contingences of his own essence 
فى ذاتم)‎ Cade وبالحوادث التى‎ SH متعلقنبا صول‎ HS Roa); 
and they affirmed that there are volitions [on the part of God] 
which come into existence in time, having to do with the spe- 
cialities of created things تتعلق بتفاصبل اعحدتات)‎ Mol .(ارادات‎ 
But it was universally agreed among them that things con- 
tingent [to the divine essence] are not necessary qualifications 
of the Deity, and do not constitute attributes pertaining to 
him; so that those contingent acts of speaking, willing, hear- 
ing, and seeing [referred to in the Kurin), happen to the es- 
‘sence of God, without his becoming thereby a speaker, exer- 
ciser of volition, hearer, or seer, while his actual production of — 
these contingences does not constitute him a producer, or crea- 
tor: but he is a speaker only by virtue of his speaking-quality, 
a Greator only 3 virtue of his creating-quality, and an exerciser 
of volition only by virtue of his willing-quality—each of which 
qualities is the same as his power in respect to the several things 
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referred. to عريديتم)‎ Up ails: عو قيل بقايليته وخالقف‎ Li, 
الاشياءع‎ she عل‎ asks .زيذلك‎ It was, however, a fondamental 
principle with them, that the contingences which God originates 
in his essence necessarily abide ر(واجبة البقاع)‎ so that their non: 
existence were an absurdity; since, if they could become non- 
existent, there would be permutable contingences of the divine 
essence, and the substance [of the Deity] would partake of this 
alteration على ذانه الحوادث ولشارك)‎ cule ال لو جار عليها العدم‎ 
فى عله القسيغ‎ Pee). ... Another fondamental principle of 
theirs was, that’ whatever ordinance God originates in his easence 
ia either causative, that is, active and resulting in something 
done, or non-cansative (namely, either declarative, or directive 
and prohibitive), constituting actions, so far as that it gives evi 
dence of power [to act in the way of enforcement], yet not re- 
sulting in any thing done (43! مى‎ aid ومن اصلهم أن ما جحدث فى‎ 
المفعول والى ما ليس أمر‎ a .ثمو فعل يقع‎ piel pal لمقسوي الي‎ 
yu! خبر واما امر التكليف ونهى الت ى‎ Lal التكوين وذلكه‎ 
دلت على القدرة ولا يقء يمتها مفعولات‎ ee)”. 

(‘Ibn al-Haisam, one of the Karramiyah] “said, also, that the 
Creator knows from eternity what will be, in the way in which 
it will be على الوجه الذى)‎ py البارى تعالى علم فى الازل ما‎ 
؛ (سيكون‎ and wills the carrying out of his knowledge in [the 
existence of] those things which are the subjects of bis Knowl: 
edge (ailales ,(وشاء لتنفيث عليه فى‎ so that his knowledge be- 
comes not ignorance; and exercises volition in respect to what 
is created in time by him who creates through a volition aris- 
ing in time f[i.e. man] (5) وهريك لما خلق فى الوقت الذى‎ 
Kéol> 31,4); and to every thing created by his word says * Be,’ 
whereby it exists (O42 ¢>)—which constitutes the difference 
between causation and that which is caused to he, and between 
creation and that which is created واخلق)‎ Carel, بين الاحداث‎ 
.(والخلوق‎ He said, moreover, that he and his party held to pre- 
destination of moral good and evil by God (+ 545 14> yell 
al), and that God wills all things which are, bad as well as good, 
and creates all existences, including both virtue and vice (ail, 
وشرعا وخلق الموجودات كلها حسنها وقبجتها‎ aS كلها‎ ONT :(اراد‎ 
while, at the same time, they maintarned that man is an agent 
by virtue of created ability (69> بالقدرة‎ Usd ,(وتثبس للعبىك‎ 
whose action they called مما‎ appropriation, and that created 
ability operates to secure an advantage not ineladed in the ac- 


tion’s being done, or created, by the Creator موقرة)‎ Kis} والقدرة‎ 
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3)—that advan-‏ اثبات فايدة زايدة على كونه مفعولا ELS‏ للبارى 
tage being what gives play to conviction of duty, and this open-‏ 
ing to moral conviction being the ground of reward and pun-‏ 


تلك الغايكة عى مود التكليف والمورن مو القايل بالثواب) ishment‏ 


A review of the whole ground which we have thus gone over 
naturally leads to the inquiry how it came about that predesti- 
narianism, though only one side of the doctrine of the relations 
of God to human conduct and destiny, as presented in the Karin 
and tradition, and notwithstanding all efforts of philosophy to de- 
velop the consistency of free will with predestination, should have 
finally predominated as it did in the speculations and practice of 
the Mebamaadan world, The answer to this gs ey must 
be found, we ec ag in 5 certain ony: ieee of the Arab 
mind, in general, which began even in the next age after that 
of Muhammad, under the mingled oppression and relaxing in- 
fluence of governmental absolutism, hike secular and religious, 
unfitting it to assert its birthright of freedom, and limiting 
it to such activity as might consist with bondage to the rulin 
power of the state. It is obvious that no doctrine of free will 
could become predominant under the dominion of absolute 
princes, while, in such a condition of things, the tendency was 
almost irresistible to magnify the doctrine of divine decrees. — 
Let it be considered, also, that such degeneration of the national 
mind was the more natural because, as we have seen, fataliam 
was the normal belief of the Arabs, so to speak, in their state 
of semi-civilization before Muhammad. 

_ These remarks suggest another, on a kindred topic of inquiry. 

Too much stress, we think, has been laid upon their behef in 
predestination as accounting for the heroism of the first Muslim 
conquerors: the predominance of that belief belongs, in our 
view, to “the age of ignorance,” and to a nearly related period 
of degeneration; while we are disposed to ascribe the heroic 
achievements of the personal followers and early disciples of 
Muhammad fully as much, at least, to an awakened conscious- 
ness of power in their own wills, as to the persuasion of a fa- 
yoring divine predestination, or to a self-abandonment to abso- 
lute divine decrees. 


In correcting the proof-sheets of the latter half of this article, I have 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics in Yale College, whose 
signature is affixed to two of the notes on the preceding pages, 
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TRANSLATED FROM AN ANCIENT STRIAC MANUSCRIPT, 


Br Rev. JUSTIN PEREINS, D.D., 


MIESIOMART OF THE A. 1, CF, Me aT OnU MIAH. 
Presented to the Society October 15th, 1863. 


Ixrropecrony Nore sy tee Commerrer or Praticatios. 


Tue Ancient Syriac manuscript from which is made the span 
translation was sent to this country some years since, by the late Rev. 
David T. Stoddard, niissionary among the Nestorian Christians of Ort- 
miah and its vicinity. Tt was obtained among the Nestorians, and is of 
course written in their character, upon the usual coarse brown paper, 
and covers thirt ith leaves, which are about nine inches high and six 
inches broad. It was | eed in the hands of Dr. Perkins for translation 
about two years since (in 1862), when he was on the point of returning 

to Persia, and his rata was received from Ortimiah late in 1863. 
From hie Teaape aka letter, dated at Ortimiah, April Ist, 1863, the 
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conallerable age. 
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1 Racvah the eof the work, we have no other clone than that 
hinted at by Dr. Perkins, as farnished by the character of the مها‎ 


in which it is written. It may be conjectured to be a Syrinc version ‘of 


one of the many apocryphal works upon its theme known to have been 
FOL. Vit. 24 
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current among the carly Christians, respecting which Fabricius (Codex 
Apoc. N. T., vol. i, p. 045 ete.) gives the following notices :* 

1. An Anabiticum Pali mentioned by Epiphanius (Hmres., 18.98), 
which was in the hands of the Gnostic sect of Cajani or Cainites (in 
the second century), and was held to contain the revelations made to 
Panl when he ascended to the third heaven (2 Cor. 12: 2-4). This 
samme book ia cited by Michael Glycas (in the twelfth century), Annal., 
i 120. , 
sie try em Apocalypeis Pauli, in use among certain monks in the 
fourth century, and referred to by Angustin (Tract. 98 in Jobannem), 
Sozomen (Hist. vii, 10), Theophylact. (on 2 Cor., 12 : 4), and other 
writers. This (according to Sozomen) was said by some to have been 
found in the times of the Emperor Theodosins, in a marble box under 
the house in which Pant had lived at Tarsus. 3 

3] Grabe (Spic., i, p. 65) states that, in the library of Merton Coleg 
Oxford, there is a manuseript, Revelatio Pauli (Cod, 14, N 2, Ant. fol 
77.4), which professes to contain the disclosures mado by St. Michael 
to the Apostle dnring the three days following his conversion. — In this 
was included also a view of the punishments of purgatory and hell— 
another feature not belonging to the work mentioned by Angustin. 
The Oxford manuscript is supposed by Fabricius te be a much Inter 
production. . 

4. Marcus, Patriarcha Alexandrinus, at the beginning of the علطا‎ 
teenth century, states that various works bearing the title of Vistones 
Panli were extant *in orientalibus et meridionalibns regionibus.” 

The work sent by Dr. Perkins contains a visit to hell as well as 
heaven, differing in this respect from the work mentioned by Angustin, 
‘and so far agreeing with the Oxford manoscript; bat it differs from the 
latter in being founded on the passage in 2 Cor, 1252-4, instead of 
the narrative of the Apostles conversion; with Augustin’s Apocalypsis, 
again, it appears to agree, as concerns the tradition of its onpginal dis- 





PREFACE BY THE Syriac TRANSLATOR, OR A TRANSCRIBER. 


Beloved of my soul, I will make known unto you, from the 
Holy Scriptures, divine visions, which the Holy Ghost hath 
made known to the [ soe ie in mystery, respecting the provi- 
dential dealing [the ing] of Christ our Lord, betore he as- 
sumed a body, in the end of times, So the blessed Paul saw 
what was about to happen to the race of mortals, aft@r the re- 
surrection. ١ 

‘Hear, then, ye who say that one the Revelation of the 
blessed, holy aul is not true, H car, my master, the reader; I 





"These notices were extracted by Rev. Prof. Fisher, of New Haven, and were 
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acquaint you, on this subject, from the Holy Scriptures and true 
witnesses. Hear, my master, about the soul when it departs 
from the body. Affection of [after] glory, and of intelligence, 
wins souls there, either fur evil or for good. For, until the re- 
surrection, there is neither enjoyment nor torment, but this awak- 
ing [earnest expectation]. Therefore our Lord Jesus Christ an- 
ticipated and made known unto great Paul, In a mystery he 
made known to him every thing that would happen to the race 
of mortals, from the reward of the good even unto the evil. 

But that we may discourse on the subject on which we now 
enter—That was a vision which Moses, the chief of the proph- 
ets, saw. He beheld a fire, kindled in» bush, without consum- 
ing it, Was it not a mystery [emblem] that divinity was about 
to descend and dwell in humanity, and the humanity would not 
be consumed before the might of divinity? ظ‎ 

And when Israel warred with the Philistines, and with every 
foreign people, Moses crossed himself with a sign of the cross, 
before the eyes of ull Israel, by adjusting his hands like a cross, 
at that time. And as Moses crucilied the brazen-serpent in the 
wilderness, so also our Lord saya, in the Holy Gospel: “As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so also must the son of 
man be lifted up.” ١ 

And other things about our Lord are a vision that Daniel the 
prope: saw. He saw a stone cut out without hands; and the 
beating to pieces the great image, was not this the descent [of 
Ohriat] without removal [alienation from his original place], and 
the abolishing of idols? 

The fleece—that which Gideon saw, which received dew from 
on high—was it not the mystery that a virgin was about to con- 
ceive without seed? | 

3 see when the ark of Noah passed the four corners of the 
Work 

_ And when Melchizedek, the priest, offered a cake of bread 
and a cup of wine, and Abraham, the father of nations, in- 
quired : “ What is this mystery ?” اسه مسي‎ the priest, said: 
“Christ is about to descend from heaven, and assume a body 
from a virgin, and offer his body, in bread and wine, for his dis- 
ciples, ‘Blessed ed is he who partakes of it.” Where was the 
mystery of the sacrament of the body and the blood of our 
Lord, at that period ? | 5 | 

So also that which David, the prophet, saw by the Spirit, about 
the passion of our Lord, and his crucifixion, saying: “They 
pera my hands and my feet, and all my bones bewailed,” ete. 
That also which David spake about the resurrection, saying: 
“Thou hast not given thy just one to see corruption;” and other 
things that are said of it. 
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Like as Jonah constituted a likeness of the burial of our Lord 
in the belly of a fish. 

The garments which Jeremiah buried, are they not a mystery 
of the rending off of Israel, and of the changing of the law 80 

So, too, what the prophet Joel saw about the sufferings of our 
Lord, and wept, and preached, and aids “IT will give signs in 
heaven and wonders on the earth—blood, and vapor, and emoke; 
and the sun shall be turned to darkness, and the moon to blood, 
before the great and dreadful day of the Lord come.” 

_ Like as Isaiah, the honored one among prophets, saw, and I 
from his mouth, who ore witness of his son, saying: “This ts 
my beloved son, in 9 Shae is well pleased. I will put 
my Spirit upon him.” . Like that which he said of St. John, the 
Baptist: “Behold my servant, in whom I am well pleased.” 

Like those twelve stones, which Joshua, the eon of Nun, took, 
when he divided Jordan before him; was not this the mystery 
of the twelve apostles, who should be with our Lord beforehand 
with others? : 

Like that stone on which Jeremiah, the prophet, stood, which 
was the New Jerusalem, the church of the nations—the holy, 
universal church, of which Isaiah prophesied. Therefore our 
Lord also called St. Simon, the chief of the + eeg n stone, 
For as a huge stone will not shake, nor move, from the violent 
waves of evil and hard winds; nor melt, nor dissolve, from the 
moisture of water; so the chosen church of Christ will not shake, 
nor move, from opposing waves and the sons of perdition, that 
may roar against it with the hard winter of the Wicked One. 

Behold and see, 0 thou who doubtest concerning the Revela- 
tion of great Paul, all these mysteries and similitudes, which 
the prophets have seen in all ages In mystery did not the 
Holy Ghost make known unto them, and pees = He who 
doubieth in his mind, how there was a cross at that time, and 
the mystery of the cross, and other divine mysteries and visions 
of that period—[to him I say] so the blessed Paul saw by a 
mystery; the thing that he saw was whatsoever shall be the 
reward, alter the resurrection. 

This is. a great wonder, that in one case we receive his testi- 
mony, atid in the other deny his preaching. How so? Is bles- 
sed Paul divided? Is half of him true, and half of him a de- 
ceiver anda liar? God forbid it of the holy and blessed Paul, 
the divine apostle. الف‎ we faithful ones, partakers of holy Me 
tism, believe, with all our hearts, and “all our strength, and 
our minds, in the Holy Gospel of Paul the apostle, and the 
other apostles, his companions, that they preached it for us. 
And. whoever is doubtful of the Revelation of great Paul, let 
him know that there is no sacrifice a بره إن‎ for his 
sins; bat know thou that his torments shall be without mercy. 
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Conswler and count him one with the heathen, and persecu- 
tors of apostles and martyrs. Whoever believes not in the 
Revelation of the blessed Paul will suffer his torments within, 
till he goes to the torments of the judgment of hell, in everlast- 
ing fire. These true proofs will suffice for him who knows his 
wisdom, and is pure in heart. But fools and swine shall perish, 
according to the words of our Lord, which he spake to us in 
the Holy Gospel: “Give not that which is holy unto dogs, and 
cast not your pearls before swine.” Behold, © thou that art 
skeptical about the Revelation of Paul, how much better is the 
name of a man than that of a dog or of an swine! Therefore 
Jet us all in truth believe, that we may not be لع المع‎ by these 
hated names by our Lord. But let us please (him), and believe 
in every spiritual mystery—those divine visions which the Hol 
Ghost hath made known to them who delight in his love an 
are doers of his will. 

Praise to the Father: 

To the Holy Ghost 1 

Lo tl ¥ Ghost, lifting ascriptio 

From all carthly tribes eters visible 

At all times, forever and forever— 
2 ah geek for the Revelation of Paul, the divine apostle, is 

nish 
Again, s will write [copy] the Revelation of blessed Panl, the 
apostle— 


Mar the Lord help me through his prayers—Amen. 


REVELATION OF THE BLESSED APOSTLE PAUL 





‘The word of the Lord came unto me, saying: Son of man, 
‘speak to the = of the land—How long will ye sin? 
ow long will ye add sin tosin? How long will ye provoke 
God, and say: We are the children of the living God? 

works of the devil ye do, and walk in his commandments 
Know ye, and behold, all natures, and all creatures, are subject 
to the living God; bat the sons of men rule over all creatures. 
- The Son first complained to God, against the creatures, and 








the sons of men, and said: “O Lord God, mighty and all-pow- 
erful, how long wilt thou behold the iniquity and the wi 


: icked- 
ness of men: fornication, and adultery, and murder, and theft, 
and avarice, and oppression? All these the sons of men com- 
mit on earth. Grant ed apa ) Lord, that I may cro 
vengeance upon them, and without mercy destroy them b 
burning flame, and make known thy power ne these. that 
they may understand, that thow only art God, the Father of 
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Truth.” .And there came unto it a voice, saying: “I have beard 
and seen everything, and know; and nothing is concealed from 
me; for my eyes do behold, and my ears do hear; but my good- 
ness and long-suffering bear with them; peradventure they may 
turn and repent, and their sins be forgiven. And if they do 
not repent and come unto me, I will judge them with ه‎ right- 
sous judgment; and will reward every man according to his 


Then also the Moon, and the whole circle of the Stars, com- 
plained unto God, and said: “O Lord God, mighty and all: 
powerful, thou alone knowest everything that the sons of men 
aed adultery, and murder, and the aheoaing of blood; and re- 
frainest from them. Grant me permission, O Lord, that I may 
take vengeance on them as they deserve; and make known 
unto them thy power, that they may know that thow alone art 
God, the Father of Truth.” And, lo, the voice of God unto 
them, and saying unto them: “I know all these things, and 
nothing is hidden from me; in my goodness and long-suffering 
1 bear; peradventure they may repent; and if they do not turn 
unto me, I will judge them with a righteous judgment, and will 
reward every man according to his works.” 

How many times did the Seas and the Rivers ery unto God, 
and say: “O Lord God, mighty and all-powerful, the sons of 
men, by their works, offend against thy holy name, through 
their sorcery, and their fornication, and their lying, and their 
wicked con choy Year and by their going astray. Grant 
us permission, © Lord, that we may rise and cover the whole 
earth; and make known to the sons of men, that they may 
know, that thou alone art the mighty Lord God." And a voice 
came unto them) saying: “I know everything, and nothing is 
hidden from me; but, in my goodness and long-suffering, 1 
bear; peradventure they may turn and repent; and if they turn 
not, and come unto me, 1 will judge them with a righteous 
judgment, and will reward every man according to his works.” 

Then also the Earth cried out to God, iam said: “O Lord 
God, all-powerful, I am distressed more than all the creatures; 
I bear up under the sins of men: their adaltery, and their for- 
nication, and their murders, and their iniquity, and all the wick- 
edness that they do, their sorcery, and their witchernft; as 
father rises up against his son and sa ts him, and son against 


his father; and brother against his brother rises 5 and detiles 


his bed; so also neighbor wrongs his neighbor. Kven some © 
those who are اج‎ priests, and continually offer sacrifices to 
thy holy name—they also walk in eraftiness, I therefore am 
more oppressed than all the creatures; therefore I am not will- 
ee pe eld harvests unto them. Grant me permission, O Lord, 





may destroy their harvests, in a manner that they may 
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not bring forth, that they may know thy greatness, after the 
bave been punished.” And ect came & voice unto it, waite 
“Everything my eyes behold; and nothing ia hidden from me. 
I bear with them in my long-suffering; and I judge them in 
my goodness; peradventure they may turn aa their sins be 
bad bdo If they do not repent, and come unto me, I will 
judge with a righteous judgment, and reward every man aceord- 
Ing to his works.” 

Look on this, O ye sons of men, and see that’ everything 
which God has created has a zeal for him; but the sons of men 
forget him. It is not proper that we forget the long-suffering of 

d unto us, every day. Hepent, therefore, O sons of men; 
for the Lord is merciful, and of tender compassion; repent of 
your wicked deeds, and praise God without ceasing, by night 
and by day. And more especially in the evening and the morn- 
ing, pray on account of your sins, on account of evil tempta: 
tions and snares; for every creature of God praises him alwaya 
in the morning; and praise is becoming for him from every one. 
It is also necessary that we offer unto him good works, every 
me for oe ce | 

verything that a man does, from morning until evening, 
whether Biot or bad—the guardian angel goes forth, int 92: بج‎ 
ing and sorrow on account of men, unto God—namely, he who 
erves a mortal from all injuries; for in the image of God is 

_ wherefore the guardianship of the sons of men Is committed 
toanangel. When the angel sees a mortal committing wicked- 
ness, the angel هد‎ afraid of him; for all the angels, guardians of 
the sons of men, from morning unto morning, go in before God, 
and everything that a mortal does is known—therefore, prayer 
ig appointed at that time, that, peradventure, at the hour when 
the angel of the Lord goeth, the mortal may be engaged in 
preyers and they present before him the works of man, whatever 





th, by day and by night. , 
Remember, therefore, 0 ye sons of men, and praise God all 
your days; and especially, at the time when the angels worship, 
or first do the holy angels run, that they may reach that hour 
which is appointed to the | 
and friends; so also we, the sons of men. Like as the other an- 
gels, in. their time, run before God, and his Spirit goeth forth to 
meet os and ب‎ voice seca them: “ Whence come m 
armies, and my glorious angels, the messengers of glad tidings?" 
and those angels uf the righteous enter, اتا عه‎ ras him: “0 
Lord, now from holy men, who have come out from the world, 
for thy holy name, have we come: some of them dwell in caves; 
and others in holes of the earth; weeping, and distressed, and 


tormented, on account of their sins and the sins of this worlds 


while they are hungry and thirsty, for thy name's sake; and. 


em for service, with their companions 
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they have pee their loins, and hold a fast hand on good 
works: and cry out and say, continually: ‘Our heart is ready 
in God * and their mouths bless, and praise, and give thanks, at 
all bours, while they weep and make lamentation ; and we also 
with them, who are their angels, we beseech thee, O Lord.” 

And, behold, the voice of unto them, saying: “ Know ye, 
therefore, 0 ye my angels, and my ministers, that you are here; 
but my pea and my remembrance, which is my beloved Son, 
is with theth; and he succors them in their lives, and in their 
death glorifies them; and will not cast them off, neither by 
night nor by day; for their souls are the dwelling-place of my 
beloved Son.” | 

And when those angels of the righteous dep l, behold 
other anaes came to worship, at the proper hour; and the 
Spirit of 
God unto them, saying: “ Whither do ye come, and. |: 


always with the faults and sins of the sons of men, ines ns 


agreeable ?” And those angels answered and said: “© Lord, 
we have come from among the sons of men, those on whom th 

name is called; and in the flood of the world they have تاقد‎ > 
for themselves habitations of devils; and sre in the delirium 
and the كا‎ wicked devils, in all their works; and a single 
pure prayer before thee, from all their hearts, they bave not 


prayed. Further, why, O Lord, shall we pray? and why is: 


+. needful for ua to do service any more, for these sinful sons of 
men?” And, behold, the voice of God unto them, saying: 
“Cease not from their service; peradventure they may repent; 
and if they do not repent and come unto me, I will judge them 
with « righteous judgment.” 


Again, after these things, I saw one of the spiritual ones com- 


ing unto me, and he caught me, by the Holy (shost, and carried 
me to the third heaven; and the an :| answered and said unto 
me: “Follow me, Paul, that I may show unto thee the place of 
the saints, that thou mayest know whither they go, when they 
depart from the world. Then I will carry thee to the abyss 
beneath, and show thee the souls of sinners, where they dwell, 
after the resurrection; that thou mayest know, © Paul, what 
will be their reward.” .And I followed the angel, who made 
known to me all these things; and he carried me above; and I 
looked upon the firmament of heaven; and I saw that there 
were there principalities who bad been in the world; and there 
were there spirits of deception, who lead astray the heart of the 
sons of men from God; and there are the evil spirits of accusa- 
tion, and fornication, and the love of money, and all those 
things in which they walked; and, behold, the are gathered. 
for witness; even all the evil spirits that are under heaven. 

And I saw there angels in whom there is nomeroy; and their 


od went forth to meet them; and, lo, the voice of 
laden. 
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faces were full of wrath; every tooth they had protruded from 
their mouths, and their eyes sparkled like lightning; and the 
hair of their heads was thick, and very strong; and as it werea 
flame of fire proceeded from their mouths. And I inquired of 
the angel who was with me, and said: “What ore نا‎ ese, ny 
Lord?" and he said to me: “These are angels in whom there 
is nO mercy, who are sent after the souls of sinners and the 
wicked, after those who had not repentance before they de- 
darted out of the world; who did not Telieve our God, nor wait 
or his salvation, that there might be unto them a Helper,” 

And ogain, I saw above, on high, other angels, whose faces 
shone like the sun, and they had bound their loins with girdles, 
in the likeness of gold and pearls; and they held in their hands 
crowns; and the seal of God was upon them: and they were 
clothed with garments; and the name of the living God was 
stamped upon them; and they were united in humility and love, 
And 1 rig Epa of the angel who was with me: “ What are these, 
my Lord?" and he said: “These are angels of righteousness, 
who are sent after the souls of the righteous." And 1 said to 
the angel who was with me: “Is this the way of every man 
unto God?” and he said: “ Yes." And again he said unto me: 
“As for the righteous, when they depart from the world, these’ 
angels come unto them, and are their ae ati bi | have no 
fright, and do not fear, when these go forth to meet them; and 
they carry them before the throne of God.” Then I said to the 
angel who was conversing with me: “O my Lord, wilt thou not 
grant to me an opportunity that 1 may see the souls of the 
righteous, how they depart out of the world?” and he said: 
9 0 thou, Paul, and i will show thee as 1 have said.” Then 
1 looked, and I saw al! the earth, and the creatures upon it; and 
they appeared as nothing, and did not exist. And [ said: “Is 
this the creation? and are these men, and the abundance of the 
world?” and the angel said unto me: “These are sinners, who 
sitfrom morning until evening.” Then I saw as it were a dark 
cloud, spread over all the world; and I said to the angel who 
was with me: “What is this, 0 my Lord?" and he said unto 
me: “This is the iniquity mixed with the prayer of the sons of 
men; who, when they pray, in their heart pane evil; and the 
light of their prayer becomes darkness.” And I, Paul, groaned, 
and 1 wept. ‘Then I said unto him: ““O my Lord, wilt thon 
not grant that 1 may see in what manner the souls of the 
righteous and of the wicked départ out of this world?” and 
he said unto me: “Panl, look down, and see the thing which 
thou requestest.” And I looked, and saw, and beheld one of 
the sons of men fallen nigh unto death And the angel said 
unto me: “This is a just one, and مجه ماج ,داه‎ in all his works,” 
And I saw every thing which he did for God standing before 
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him, in the hour of his departure from the world. Then I Paul 
ace hos that he was righteous who was now dying: and he 
found for himself rest, even before dying. And there ap- 
proached him wicked angels (when a Tighteous one departs, 
they do not find a place! him), and those good angels ruled 
over that righteous one. And they drew out of him the soul, 
while alluring it with rest; and again they restored it to hini, 
while inviting itand saying: * 0 son], be assured, as for this thy 
body, O holy one, thou wilt return into it, in the resurrection; 
and thou wilt receive the promises of the living God with all the 
saints.” Then that soul was carried from the body; and they 
inquired after its health, as though it had grown up with them ; 
and they took delight with it in love; and they said unto it: 
“Blessed art thou, O bappy soul, which, every day, didst per- 
form the will of God; and now takest delight in pleasures.” 
And there came to meet it he who was its guardian in its life, 
and said to it: “O soul of mine, be of good courage, and. be 
Joyful, and I will rejoice over thee, that thou hast done the will 
of our Lord, all the days of thy life; and I earried thy good 
works, by day and by night, before God.” And again I turned, 
and said to my soul: “Do not fear, in that, behold, thou seest a 
place thou hast never geen.’ And while 1 was beholding these 
things, that spirit was lifted up from the earth, that it might 
ascend to heaven. And there went ont to meet it wicked pow- 
ers, those that are under heaven. And there reached it the 
spirit of error, and said: “ Whither dost thou presume, O soul? 


and art thou running that thou mayest enter heaven? Stop, 


that we may see; perhaps there is in thee something that be- 
longs to us, that we may narrate 5 little.” And that soul was 
bound there; and there was a ages between the good angels 
and the evil angels, And when that spirit of deception saw, it 
bewailed with a loud voice, and said: ‘Wo unto thee, O soul, 
that we have found in thee nothing of ours! and lo, all the 
angels and the spirits are helping thee against us; and behold, 
these all are with thee; thou bast pass oat from us.” And 
there went forth another spirit, the spirit of the Tempter, and 
the spirit of formeation; and they came to meet it; and when 
they saw it, they wept over it, and said: “How has this soul 
escaped from us! It did the will of God on earth, and bebold, 
the angels help it and pass it, and pass it along from us.” And 
all the principalities and evil spirits came to meet it, even unto 
it; and they did not find in it any thing that was from them; 
and they were not able to do anything to it; and they gnashed 
their teeth Been that soul, and said: “ How hast thon escaped 
from us?” d the angel which conducted it in life answered 
and said unto them: “Return, O ye mortified ones; ye have no 
way of access to it; with many artifices ye enticed, when it was 
on earth, and it did not listen to you.” 
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And after this, I heard the voice of myriads of angels, prais- 
ing God and saying: “ Rejoice and be glad, 0 soul; be strength- 
ened, and do not fear." And they marvelled much at the soul, 
when they Saw it holding the seal of the living God in its hand. 
And thus they were giving it heart, and saying: “ We all re- 
joice over thee, that thou hast done the will of thy Lord.” And 
they carried it and placed it before the throne of the living God, 
twhilpithey all rejowed with it. And there was a great cessa- 
tion; afterwards, silence reigned for a considerable time. And 
afterwards, the angels ceased—to wit, those angels that worship- 
ped before the footstool of God with that soul. And there began 
the angel, who was the guide of that soul, and said: “O Lord 
God, merciful and compassionate, remember this soul, and do 
not forget it; and do unto it according to the abundance of thy 
merey, and according to thy right judgments.” And a voice 
was heard, saying: “ He is just.’ ee 

And the spirit of the Lord, the same which guided it in life, 
said: “Tam that spirit of life that dwelt in it; and I found to 
myself rest. Do unto it, O Lord, according to thy right judg- 
ments.” And a voice was heard, saying: “ As that did not dis- 
tress thee, we. will not distress that; and as it showed merey, 
we also will show unto it mercy.'’ And they committed it to 
Michael, the chief of the angela, the same who stands at the 
door of life; and he commanded it [the spirit] that it should 
carry it [the soul] to Paradise, to remain until the day on which 
it shall return to its body, in the resurrection; and it shall take 
delight with its body, in that everlasting bliss and delight with 
the saints, 

And after this, I heard a voice, saying: “ Righteous art thou, 
ني‎ Lord, and very right thy judgments; and with thee there is 
no partiality.” This was the voice of the myriads of the ador- 
ing Cherubim, and the holy Seraphim, 

And I saw twenty-nine aged ones, who were eg and 
praising, and saving: “Thou art righteous, 0 Lord, and very 
right are thy judgments; and there is not with thee partiality; 
and thou rewardest every man according to his works.” __ 

And the angel who was with me answered and said: “ Dost 
thou know, Paul? every man who doeth good findeth for him- 
self reat when he goeth out from the world; and every thing 
excellent and Sep is vowarded.” | | ١ 

And the angel-said: “Look down, Paul, and see;" and I 
looked down and saw; and behold, another soul departing from 
the body. And I said unto him: “O my Lord, whose soul 
this?” and be said unto me: “Koow thou that this man was 
wicked; and he provoked God by day and by night, while he 
said: ‘There is nothing else for us in the world, except that we 

eat and drink, with the young; for who has gone down to hell 
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and come back? or told us that there دهز‎ judgment?’” And I 
saw that bitter hour; and I saw all his wickedness coming before 
him and after him, while it encompassed him before his eyes; 
and 1 saw that hour embittered to him from the judgment that 
was to come, -And that man was saying: ‘‘O that 1 had not 
been born, nor brought forth in the world!” And I saw that 
the. good angels descended to meet him: and they looked upon, 
him, and saw darkness encompassing him round about, and 
the foul odor of his evil seni that they could not come mgh 
unto him; and there came also those evil angela. When that 
soul saw both parties, it was shaken, And those good angels 
saw that it had not one good work; and when they fled away 
from it, those evil angels took the rule over it, and pulled it out 
in severe anger and haste. And when it went out, they turned 
it back three times, saying unto it: “ Look, 0 لمهم‎ erable soul, 
upon thy body, and think of thy house ; as for that from which 
thou departest, again wilt thou return unto it, in the day of the 
resurrection, and thou wilt be recompensed, all that is proper, 
for thy wickedness.” 

And when they pulled it out, that daring one groaned in bit- 
terness; and the angel who had conducted it in life ran before 
it, saying. unto it: “O miserable soul, lam thy angel that car- 
ried thy sins, day and night, before God. How often did I aay 
unto thee: ‘Do not despise the commandments of thy Lord,’ 
If I bad power over myself, I would not do service for thee; 
no, not one hour ina day: but I have not power over myself: 
for he who created thee in his image and his likeness, he com- 
manded us that we should do service for you; for God himself 
in kindness waited, that, peradventure, ye would turn and not 

ish. Come, 0 soul; thou didst not awake in regard to the 
righteous judge, Him who casts not aside any man; bute 
one is rewarded according to his work. Know thou, O soul, 
that from this time onward I will be a stranger unto thee.” 
And that miserable soul was made ashamed; and its own 
angel distressed it. And when it arrived at the door of the 
firmament, that soul saw hosta of the Wicked One; and it 
beheld those hosts that they placed a weight on its weariness— 
error and accusation, and the spirit of deceiving. And when 
they came unto it, they said: “O soul, whither wilt thou flee? 
O miserable soul, stop, that we may see if there is any thing of 
ours.” And when they saw it, they rejoiced and end: “Yes, 
yes, there is in thee, and thou art Sen dope ours; now we 
know that even thine angel can not belp thee and save thee out 
of our hand.” And the angel onswered and ead: “ Know ye 








that it is a soul of the Lord, and he will not cast it aside; net- 





ther will I surrender the image of God into the band of the 
Wicked One, The Lord supported me, all the days of the life 
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of this soul, and he can support me and help me, and I will not 
east it off until it go up before the throne of God on high. 
When he shall see it, he hath power over it, and will send it 
whither he pleases.” 

And when these things took place, behold, a voice was heard 
from heaven, saying thus: “Bring up that soul, which despised 
the word of the living God." And when it entered heaven, 
the ranks of angels saw it; they all exclaimed, with one voine, 
and said: ‘Wo unto thee, O miserable soul! what answer hast 
thou for thy works? or how wilt thou render to the living 
God an answer for thine iniquity? Wo unto thee! when the 
angels worship him, what will be thy answer unto him who 
وس‎ out upon thee his mercies—upon thee, by night and by 
lay T° 

And the angel of that soul answered and said: “ All ye, my 
friends, ask, pray, and beseech God, that this soul may be taken 
from us, and from our midst; for, lo, ye are tormented by the 
stench of its odor. For ye perceive that from the time it came 
in among us, the odor of its stench hath passed upon all of us." 
And those angels, who were with the angel of that soul, made 
supplication; and afterward it ascended to heaven. Then they 
brought it before the throne of God; and it worshipped before 
him, And the angel stood in fear before God, and saying: 
“© Lord God, merciful and compassionate, the just judge; thou, 
© Lord, knowest this miserable soul; I am its: angel, who per- 
formed for it service. I have been greatly distressed by the 
side of it, Do unto it, O Lord, according to thy mercies, and 
thy just judgments.” 

Thus also said the Spirit of God: “I am the Spirit of Life, 
who have been with it and dwelt init. I found in it no rest, 
Thou knowest, O Lord, that it hath afflicted me, and distressed 
Me; and not in the least hath it remembered thy command- 
ments, O Lord, even for one hour. Do unto it, © Lord, accord- 
ing to thy es judgments.” | 
» And lo! a voice, saying: “ Where are thy fruits that I gave 
unto thee, that thou shouldst eat and take pleasure? Have I 
placed a difference between thee and the righteous? Have I 
not caused the sun to rise on them and on thee?” And its 
mouth was stopped, and it had no answer. Then 1 heard an- 
other voice, saying: “Just, O Lord, and right are thy jadg- 
ments; and there is in them no partiality; for ns for every one 








who hath practised mercy, the merey he bath practised will be 
shown unto him in the day of judgment,” And afterward, there 


went forth a command against that miserable soul, that it should 
be delivered unto the angel which was stationed over torment, 


and that he should carry it unto outer darkness; that it might 


be tormented there, until it return to its house, in the resur 
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rection; and then, it and its body should receive torment to- 
gether, as they sinned here. ie 

Again, I heard a voice which said: “ Righteous art thou, O 
Lord, and very right are thy judgments.” And when. they 
brought that sonl, it wept and said: “Q God, merciful, and 
just, and righteous, and right, in all thy works; there are seven 
days since 7 départed from my body; and 1 have been delivered 
to angels, and they bave carned me to dreadful places, and there 
tormented me, these days.” And a voice came unto it, say- 
ing: “If thou hadst practised merey; merey would have been 
wnto thee. On this account, the day thou wast carried off, 
there was no mercy for thee.” And that miserable soul said: 
١:1 have not sinned, O Lord!” Then anger burned against that 
soul; and the just judge went forth and said: “© angel of this 
soul, come ae make known all its works.” And he stood in 

t fear; and the angel held in his hand the like of a writing, 

and said: “Behold theysins of this soul in my band, from the 
day it was fourteen years old until this day.” And behold, a 
voice, saying: “ Unto thee I say, 0 miserable soul, if thou hadat 
repented, before thy death, I would not have remembered even 
one of thy sins: if thou hadst repented three months, or three 
days, before now, I would not have remembered even one of 
thy sins; and now I swear by my angels, and by the stren h 
of my arm, if one hour before thy death thou hadst repented, I 
would have received thee. But order that the angel of such and 
such a soul come, and bring hither the souls with them.” And 
in the same hour [immediately] they stood before God; and 
that soul recognized those souls against whom it had sinned. 
And Jo, a voice, saying: “ Lofty and fearful one, bebold thy ser- 
vants standing before thy majesty.” Then that soul said: “This 
soul hath not ceased, and ap hath not entered ite eyea, until it 
killed that soul; and it shed blood upon the earth; and with 
another soul it committed adultery, and then it committed the 
sin of abortion upon it.” | 

Then said the judge: “Thou knowest, O miserable soul, that, 
as for every one who committeth wrong on a companion, if he 
dies first, 1 keep bim until his murderer, and his enemy, come; 
then they will stand before the just judge; and évery man will 
be rewarded according to his works.” And God commanded that 
that soul be committed to the band of the angel for the lowest 
Tartaros, and there be tormented until the resurrection. ظ‎ 

“And when these things took place, 1 heard a voice, saying: 
“Just and right is the judgment of God;” and again was there 
another voice of myriads of angels, praising God. and saying: 
" Righteous art thou, 0 Lord; and very right are thy judgments; 

naa ee & A 
and there is no partiality with thee.” =e 

‘Then said unto me the angel who was with me: ' Dost thou 
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see all these, Paul?” and I said unto him: “I see, نا‎ my Lord.” 
And he said unto me: “ Follow me, and I will show thee the 
place of the righteous.” And I followed the angel, and he took 
me, and caused me to fly, and carried me up to the third heaven. 
Then he placed me at a door; and I looked upon, the door, 
and saw the likeness of fine gold; and before it, two posts, 
like adamant; and two tablets of gold above them; and they 
were full of writings. And the angel who was with me turned 
and said unto me: “ Do not fear, Paul, to enter this door; for 
every man is not permitted—only those in whom there is great 
purity, and in whom evil dwells not,” And I inquired of the 
angel who was with me, and said unto him: “ Why are these 
Writings inscribed on those tablets?” and he answered and said 
unto me: “These are the names of the righteous, as our Lord 
said to his disciples: ‘Rejoice not that devils are subject unto 
you, but rejoice that your names are written in heaven, These 
are they who praise God with all their hearts, and on earth are 
sojourners.” I inquired of him: ‘‘O.my Lord, are their names 
written. while they are on earth?” and he answered and said 
unto me: “Yes; not only are their names written, but their 
works from day to day: the angel, their minister, brings tidings 
of their works, every day, from morning to romaine they are 
known to God by their. hearts and their works. And after the 

are recorded, if there happen to them a matter of sin, or deti- 
ciency, it is purified by chastisement, according to their sin; 
that there be not unto them any defect in their strivings. They 
are known through the angel who performed for them gervice 
before they had departed from the world,” 

And when we entered within through the gate into the city, 
there came forth an angel unto us, whose face was shining like 
the sun; and he embraced me, and kissed me, and said: “ Peace 
be unto thee, © beloved of our Lord;" and he manifested unto 
me a of love. Then be groaned, and was sad and wept; 
and I said: “O my Lord, why weepest thou?” and he groaned, 
and said unto me: “ Yes, master, to weep is needful for me, and 
to be sad, about the race of the sons of men; for many and 
great are the good things and blessings which God has made 
ready for them; and so great also are the promises which he 
desires to grant them; but they cut themselves off, and know 
not, and keep not the commandments of our Lord; and all of 
them are not worthy of those boons and blessings,” | 

And I said to the angel who was with me: “ Who is this, 
master?” “This is Enoch, the scribe of righteousness.” Then 
I entered wilh. Chakpyace and I beheld there great Elijah, 
coming toward us; and he drew near and gave me a salutation, 
rejoicing and delighted. Then he turned and wept; and he 
said unto me: “ Art thou Paul? . Thou shalt receive the reward 
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of thy toils and thy teachings which thou hast done laboriously 
for mankind, and turned them unto life. Behold, O my son, 
Paul, how great are the promises of God and his blessings! a 
few only of mon deserve them, a very few of mankind; for few 
are they who enter these places which thon beholdest.” 

And the angel who was with me answered and said unto me; 
Whatever I show thee in this place, reveal not on earth unto 
the sous of men; for flesh and blood understand not the life 
which is after the resurrection; but after the resurrection they 
shall know.” And 1 saw there shinee unutterable by a tongue 
of flesh. And I looked upon that land, and I saw that there 
was in it a river of water, and it had on its margins trees planted, 
on this side and on that side; and every one brings forth fruits, 
onee every month; and these fruits are formed in all likenesses. 
And I saw there, in the east of that thee that it is the most de- 
sirable of all the creations of the living God; and that land 
was very light; and in it were trees of life; and they were full 
of fruit, from their root to their top. 

And the angel who was with me answered and said unto me; 
“See these, © my son; God hath made ready these for those 
who are worthy of them.” And again he said unto me: “These 
are the promises which God hath promised to his saints; and 
know thou that there are seven times more than these—those 
wasn eys hath not seen nor ear heard; nor into the heart of 
a mortal have they entered. And behold, I say unto thee, Paul, 
concerning the holy men who have departed. out of the world, 
and have seen these promises, which God hath made ready, 
that those same groaned and said: ‘Why did such a word es- 
cape from our mouth?" and they were meditating on some small 
word, why they had uttered it.” And I saw men there rejoicing, 
and exalting and praising the Creator; and | inquired of him: 
“Who are these, master?” and he said unto me: “These were 
men who were married in the world, and preserved their union, 
as God said unto them; and kept hiscommandments; and their 
bed was pure; and, behold, they have delight, and rejoice for- 
ever and ever. But as for virgins, and those who were perse- 
euted from the world, and hungered and thirsted for righteous- 
ness, God shall give unto them blessings more than these, O 
son. And behold, I show unto thee, نا‎ Paul,” ! 

And after these things, be carried me to the eastward of that 
place; and I saw there a river of water; and its waters were 
white, more so than milk; and he said unto me: “ Dost thon 
on hate and he said to me: “This is the sea of the Eucharista 
foblation]. To the east of this sea is the city of Christ; and 
not every man is permitted to enter that city—that ia the way 


pee these, Paul?” and I said to the angel: “ What are these, 0 


with the men who have committed adultery and wickedness, 
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and kept not his commandments; they will not enter into it. 
But if a man turn from them, and repent of his iniquity before 
his death, just when he departs from earth, the angels bring 
him, and he worships before the throne of God, and he has the 
mark of repentance. And he is committed unto Michael, the 
chief of the angels, who conducts him over this sea of Eucha- 
rista, and introduces him to the city of Christ, and he is joined 
with those who sinned not.” And I gave praise for what 1 
sw, 

And the angel who was with me answered and said unto me; 
“Come with me, and I will introduce thee into the city.” And 
while I was standing by that sea of joy, he brought me unto a 
ship; and he placed me in it; and it resembled pure gold. And 
1 saw a multitude of angels, more than three thousand, praising 
and singing, and raising hallelujahs before me, until 1 arrivec 
at the city of Christ, And those who dwell in it, when the 
saw me, rejoiced with great joy, and came out unto mo, an 
escorted mein. And when i went within that city, there was 
there a great river; and that city was light, seven times more 
than the sun; and it bad seven walls round about it, and twelve 
thousand strong towers within it; and between them, every 
one, was a furlong; and I said to the angel who was with me: 
“What are these, O my Lord?” and he said unto me: “These 
are the towers which separate between the sons of men,” — 

And when I beheld, 1 wondered, ond was astonished at the 
glory of that country. Afterwards, 1 saw the gates open, 0 
that part, and adorned with every thing comely. And there 
were four rivers round about it: one on the east, and one on 
the west, and one on the north, and one on the south; and 1 
said unto the angel who was with me: “ What are these rivers, 
Q my Lord?” and he said unto me: “These four rivers are the 
likeness of those which are on earth: Gihon, and Pison, and 
Oe hrates, and Tigris.” 1 cs 

And I saw within the gates of that city great trees, which 
were very high: they had no fruits, but only leaves; and I saw 
a few men dwelling in the midst of those trees, who wept very 
much, whenever a just man entered into the city; and they 
themselves were bowed down and tormented; ant when I saw 
them, I wept, and said unto the angel who was with me; “Who 
are these, who were not worthy to enter into the city?” and the 
angel said unto me: “Tt is more suitable for us to weep for 
these than for any men;” and I answered and said: “ Where- 
fore, my Lord?" and the angel said unto me: “These were 
mourners and fasters, and they were occupied in prayer; but 
their heart was lofty before God, and they could not offer even 
one homage. Their heart was strong, and they supposed their 
business was going on well: they had not ee that God is op- 
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1: to the lofty, and giveth grace to the humble, And 
lenow thou, O Paul, that, more than all men, they praised them- 
selyes; and they gave to no man any ™ utation. To whom 
they pleased, they opened the door; but him to whom, for God's 
sake, it was iran A open, on account of his being a strany 

, they buffeted. ‘This their apenas hath prevented 
1 entering in here. The Lon of glory, who was reviled by 
a oruel people, how did he bear all this, for the sake of the 
turning of one sheep, that it might not perish! They knew 
how they ought to do—I declare unto thee, Paul, that these 
have taken more ted than all the saints; but their loftiness 
was not bowed. ‘This is the cause that prevented them from 
entering within.” 

After I passed from thence, 1 was going along with the angel ; 
and he carried me up over a river; and “saw there the prophet 
Isaiah; and with him, Jeremiah; and Ezekiel, and Moses, and 
all the line of the prophets; they rose and inquired after my 
health; and I said to the angel who was with me: “ Whut 
place is this?” and he answered and said unto me: “This is 
the place of the prophets, and of those who distressed their souls 
for God. When these depart from the world, they are carried 
to worship before God; then they are committed to Michael, 
the chief of the angels; and they are introduced into the city 
of the prophets; and these inquire after their health, as of 
brethren; and they love them, because they have done the will 
of God; and they are all in the same وما‎ i ظ‎ 

Then he carried me to the south of the city, and 1 saw there 
infants—those whom killed; and they also rose and in- 
quired after my health. And the angel who was with me an- 
awered and said unto me: “ Whoever has kept his virgin, and 
the purity of his soul, he, when he departeth from the world, 
worships before the throne of God: and he is committed to 
Michael, the chief of the angels who brings him to these in- 
fants, and they inquire after his health, as of ه‎ father.” 

Then he brought me to the cast of the city, and 1 saw there 
honorable old men; and the just patriarchs Abraham, and 
Tsaac, and Jacob; and the whole bands of righteous ones: and 
they inquired after my health with joy; and I said to the angel 
who was with me: “ Who are these, O my Lord?" and he an- 
swered and said unto me: “Every one who loveth strangers 
and showeth mercy unto the sons of men, when he departs Fon 
the world, and worships before God, by this road he goes in 
unto these saints, and is joined with them in this city; and they 
inquire after his health; and also love him, because he loved 
strangers like them; and they introduce him into the promised 


And ke brought me to the north of the city; and I saw there 





sons of men who were rejoicing, and exulting, and taking de- 
light; and I said to the angel who was with me: “Who are 
these, my Lord?” and he said: “These are they who devoted 
themselves unto God with all their heart, and entered this place 
without fear.” _ 

And again he brought me to the midst of the ays and there 
were within it twelve walls which were very high; and I in- 
quired of the angel who was with me, and said: “O my Lord, 
is there yet any other place more than [superior to] these?" and 
he said unto me: “Each one is more glorious than the other, 
from the first even unto the twelfth. All men, according to 
their works, are cut off by one of these walls; and every one, 
according to hia evil lends is cut off, by these walls, from one 
even unto twelve, from the sight of God." 

Again he brought me to the middle of the city, and I saw 
thrones overspread, and robes and crowns ied over them, 
euch that a man can not narrate the excess of their beauty; and 
[said to the angel who was with me: “For whom are these, my 
Lord?” and he said: “For those who in simplicity are recon- 
eiled with God, and who said in regard to themselves: ' We are 
low and despised;’ and accounted not themselves any thing, 
Now, they have the things thou beholdest. These did not know 
books, nor any other thing; but daily they gave POP to عمم]‎ 
lated] each other for the love of Christ. Some learned ones, 
how do they talk in their boosting! thou beholdest these igno- 
rant ones, who did not know any thing, how they were worthy 
of all this glory.” ١ 

And I saw in the centre of the city a great altar, which was 

very high; and I saw standing on the side of the altar an aged 
man, great and honored; and his face shone as the sun in the 
firmament; and he held in his hand a harp, and said; “ Halle- 
lujah;” and the whole city was astonished at his yoice; and 
together they shouted—those that were above the towers, and 
all said: “Hallelujah.” And when I saw these things, the 
foundations of the city were shaken with their shone , 
I لا‎ of the angel who was with me: “ What ia this voice 
which shakes the city and all its inhabitants?” and the angel 
said unto me: “This is David, the king and prophet, who sings 
in. the Jerusalem of Christ. .As he sang on earth, so sings here 
David, in gt and all the saints are engaged with him, with 
the voice of shouting; and David the prophet goes forth sing- 
ing, Wee while all the saints after him respond: “ Hallelujah. 

And I said to the angel who was with me: “ so sce eat 
sing before this altar, and these saints respond, each in his own 

Jace?” and the angel answered and said unto me: “ When 
Ybrist, the Son of God, ascended on high, and sat down on the 
right hand of his Father, قلطا‎ David sang alone, before his as- 
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cension, and said thus: ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, that the king of glory may 
come in.’ Many men longed for the singing of that time; bat, 
save that man, none reached it. Again, # man hath not permis- 
sion on earth to offer up sacrifice (celebrate the sacrament with- 
out offering praise in it, with the songs of the blessed David. 
Without the praise of David, a man presumes not to offer: it 1s 
ne +: that he sing his songs, at the time of offering; for it 
is the body of Christ.” | 

‘And 1 eaid to him: “0 my Lord, what is the meaning of 
Hallelujah?” and he said unto me: “ How much thou examin- 
est, an askest questions, Paul! Whatever thou desirest to 
know, know. Hallelujah in the language of the Hebrews, 
means ‘Praise the Lord.’ Praise God, who was the first of all. 
Tinto him do the angels, without ceasing, raise Hallelujah, and 
praise him who sent for us salvation, and created for us all 
things.” ’ 

And 1 said unto him: ؟"‎ 0 my Lord, then every one who says 
‘Hallelujah’ praises God ;” and the an el said unto me: “Ifa 
man sing in the assembly, and those who are near him do not 
respond ‘Hallelujah,’ they sin. If those men do not respond, 
the angels will certainly respond; and if a man ia siek or old, 
and does not respond, the guardian angel resp nds in his stead. 
But I declare that every one who is strong, an doth not respond 
—what do they say of him? ‘This proud devil turneth aside; 
if he despises one response, does he not know that he despises 
to offer up an offering to God? he does not prize converse with 
God: for as much as a man offers prayers, he speaks with God; 
and he who prays act cuts himself off from converse with God.’ 

After these things, he led me oat without the city, and brought 
ma to the midst of those trees of the Eucharista, and the angel 
snid unto me: “ This is the land of promise; it is all the delight 
of the saints.” 

Then he lifted me up, and carried me above the rivers of the 
sen, and raised me above the sea of the Ocean, which sustains 
the firmament of the lower heaven; and the angel answered 
and said unto me: “Dost thou know whither thou art going, 
Paul?” and I said: “I do not know, my Lord ;" and he ag 
% Follow me, and I will show thee the place in which the souls 
of sinners and wicked ones are tormented.” 

And he brought me toward the setting of the sun; and I saw 
there the end of heaven, made firm on a great river; ‘and: 
asked him: “ Which lower deep is this, my Lord?” and he 
said unto me: “This is the sea of the Ocean which surrounds 
the whole earth, and the earth is within it.” 

And I saw there coals of fire placed in order, and a flame of 


fire proceeding from them ; anc many men are sunk in it; some 
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of them up to the belly, and some to the lips, and some to 
the head—and they in the fire; and I inquired of the angel: 
“What are these, my Lord?" and he said: “ These made {reck- 
oned] themselves not ona level with the righteous, and not with 
the wicked: they did not receive [experience] repentance, but 
filled up their life in error, and in serving their body, and did 
every thing in fornication and great sins, They never gaye 
themselves to repentance, and remembered not their end; and 
when they died, they came here.” And 1 said to the angel who 
was with me: “ Who are those who sink to their knees in the 
fire?” and he said unto me: “These, when they go out of the 
church, and have finished prayer, speak idle rand and desire 
that men should listen unto them; and they raise their ¥yoice 
above their companions.” 

Then 1 said to him: “ Who are these that sink to their belly 
in the fire?” and he answered and said unto me: “Th when 
5 pet of the body of our Lord, would commit adultery 
and. fornication; and kept not their body for the honor of their 
Lord: and restrained not themselves from wantonness until they 
died. And those who sink up to the elie are those who sang 
in the church at all times, and incited enc other; but by tricks 
and by dissembled love they deceived their companions.” 

Afterwards I saw there, at the setting of the sun, many tor- 
ments, of various kinds, and full of men and women; and a 
river of fire flowed forth from among them; and they suffered 
bitter torments. | 

And I saw there deep abysses, and in them many souls fallen 

upon each other, The depth of that river was thirty cubits and 
more. And they wept and groaned, while they said, all to- 
ge ther: “Lord! have merey upon us, O Lord God!" and yet 
here was no mercy upon them. 
» And 1 inquired of the angel who was with me: “ Who are 
these?” and he answered and said unto me: “These are they 
who hoped in God, that he might be a helper; but they were ot 
rest on their wealth.” And I inquired: “O my Lord, from 
eee ne: a ‘spurt a he said unto me: “From ten 
ges; and longer will they remain here, age upon age, in 
ita tonnent. Red thie nbves hes no دي بعر جا يوي‎ elle 
more than a caldron, as you bebold.” | 

Then I looked, and saw, and behold, another spe which was 
deeper than the first; and there were in it souls ¢ the wicked. 
It was so deep that, when souls were cast into it, they would 
hardly reach the bottom of that deep in a hundred years. 

And I Paul, when I saw these things, wept over the buman 
kind, that there was 60 much torment for them. And the angel 
answered and said unto me: “ Wherefore dost thou weep? why! 
art thou more merciful than God?” and I said: “God forkud, 
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O my Lord; for God is good, and long-suffering unto the sons 
of men; and he leaves every one of them to his own will; and 
he [man] walks as he pleases.” 
And 1 looked again, and saw a river, which was more terrific 

(eharper] than the other river. And the angela were bearing off 
an old man, and they sunk him in the river up to the knees. 
‘And there came a minister from the angels, and he held in his 
hand an iron pitch-fork, and it had three tines, and they were 
extracting the entrails of that old man from the mouth, Then 
Taaid to the angel who wos with me: “What are these tor- 
ments, with which they are tormenting this one? and bow bitter 
they are!” and the angel enid unto me: “This was a pricst; 
pas he did not fulfil his ministry as he ought. He ceased not 
from committing adultery every day. He ate, and drank, and 
committed fornication; and the م‎ of his office he did not 
fulfil—no, not for a single day.” ظ‎ | 

- Again [ locked, and saw another old man, whom four angela 
were carrying off in a severe manner, and at a rapid run, and 
they sunk him up to the knees in that river of fire; and they 
allowed him not to say: “Lord, have mercy upon me ;” but tor- 
mented him with rigor. And 1 said to the angel who was with 
me: “Who is this, 0 my Lord?” and he sad unto me: “O 
my son, this was a bishop; and be did not pasture well his 
flock: but made for himself a name in eating, and drinking, 
and pleasures; and he remembered not the grace by which 
set him over it, and accounted him worthy of the great work, 
that he should be a shepherd; and he did not judge one right- 
eous judgment; nor had he mercy on the orphans and the 
widows.” قل‎ 

And I saw there another man, sunk up to his chin; and he 

wallowed in blood; and worms were coming out of ins mouth ; 
and he was weeping in bitterness; and he was erying ont and 
saying: “O Lord, have mercy upon me:” and this torment 
was more severe than all the other torments. And I said to 
the angel who was with me: “ Who is this, my Lord?” And 
he said unto me: “This was a deacon, and he was wont to eat 
the sacrament, not according to rule, bat with tho gluttony of 
bread; and he did nothing goo before God, a ingle day, bit 
committed adultery. Therefore they show no mercy unto him; 
and his torments also are without merey.” 

Again, I saw a man ‘nsevere distress; and they cast him into 
the river of fire. And there came to him an angel, one who 
sresided over the torments; and he held iw his hand pincers 
fire, very sharp; and he was cutting off the lips of that man 
little by little. And when I beheld, I Paul wept; and I said 
unto the angel who was with me: © What has this one done?” 
and he said unto me: “This one was a reader and « teacher in 
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the world; but he would not himself keep one of the words 


which he taught; and he died, and had not repented. For 


this reason they torment him. 

Again, I saw another place in which there was devouring fire, 
and a worm; and many men and women were cast into it; and 
that worm was gnawing and devouring without merey. And 1 
said to the angel: ‘Who are these, my Lord?” and he said 
unto me: “Dost thou see, Paul? These are those who took 
usury, and placed their hope in their riches, and trusted not in 
the Lord, that he should be unto them a savior; and they died 
without repentance, and came to this dreadful and bitter tor- 
ment.” 

And again he showed unto me a very distressing [narrow] 
place, and more severe than the former one; for there were there 
men and women gnawing their tongues. And I said unto the 
angel who was with me: “ Who are these, my Lord ;" and be 
ssid: “These are they who whispered together in church, in the 
time of the service of the holy ordinances, and listened not to 
the words of God, but talked idle words; and who forsook the 
converse with God; and they died without repentance.” 5 

And again, I saw another deep, from which issue forth tor- 
ments; and I saw in it men and women, tormented without 
by 6 some of them up to their lips, and some up to [the toy 
8 cir head. And I said to the angel: “ Whatare these?’ 
and he said unto me: “These are witches. and wizards, who 
ceased not from their sorceries, till they departed out of the 
world.” And I saw again, over on the other side of them, bitter 
darkness, and there were in it men whose cry rose Up Unceas- 
ingly; and they were crying out and saying: “© Lord, have 
mercy on us, for now we have known the time of repentance.” 
And those angels yet the more tormented them, saying: “ There 






ig no place for repentance. Had you repented before death, you 


might perhaps have been accepted.” And 1, Paul, groanec and 


wept; and 1 said: “ Wo unto you, 0 wicked ones: wherefore 


were you born into the world?” And he answered and said 
ie me: ay is aoa pone to 6 for ~ patriarchs, and 

metropolitans, and the bishops; and weep thou over priests,‏ ود 
and over deacons; for they have all done iniquity; and yet‏ 


. over lovers of money. They loved the torments into 


more, © 
which they have fallen, and showed no mercy; and to them 
also no mercy comes, but they are tormentec seven-fold; for 
hey have lost the time of repentance. But God is merciful, who 
hath left every man to his own will; and they therefore deserve 
bitter torments.” 

And when I was weeping Ores these things, the angel said 
unto me: “ Art thou peng ul? As yet, thou hast not seen 
bitter torments.” Then he carried me to the west, where all 
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the torments were made ready; and he stationed me upon & 
well: and I saw that the well was sealed with three seals. And 
the angel who was with me answered and said unto me: ‘Paul, 
dost thou see this well?” Then he said to the angel who stood 
over the mouth of the well: “Open this well for ul, beloved 
of our Lord: for our Lord hath given unto him [ rmission that 
he should sec both all the enjoyments and blessings of the 
righteous, and all the woes and torments of sinners.” ‘Then the 
angel answered and said unto us: “Then stand afar off, that 
the odor of the stench may not reach thee’ And when he 
opened the well, there came forth from it the odor of much 
stench. And the angel who was with me said unto me, that as 
for every one who is cast into this well, there will be no remem- 
brance of him, neither with God, nor with angels, And Isnid 
to’ the angel who was with me: “ My Lord, Be are these, that 
deserve this pit?” and he said unto me: “Those who do not 
confess Jesus Christ, nor bis resurrection, nor his homanity ; but 
consider him as all mortals [earthly ones]; and who say that 
the sacrament of the body of our Lord is bread.” 

Then I looked to the west, and behold, heaven opened; and 
Michael, the chief of the angels, he who is over the covenant, 
descending from heaven, and a host of angels with him; and 
he came unto those who were in torments. They said unto 
him: “Have merey on us; we know that thou didst always 
offer up supplication in our behalf, while we were in the world; 
and now the fearful jadgment of God hath reached ns.” And 
the angel answered and said unto them: “ Hearken, all ye who 
are in torments; by that Lord before whom I stand, I do not 
cease to weep on your account. Yet ye, O wicked ones, would 
not cease to sin; and ye filled wp your life with vanity; and 
now, 0 ye wicked ones, where are your prayers, and where your 
repentance, that peradventure there should be unto you mercy?” 
And J, Paul, heard these things from Michael ; and those wicked 
ones were weeping and crying, and their voice was like thander. 
‘And I remembered the words which our Lord spake: “There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” And x angels with 
me were crying out and saying: “Q our Lord, have merey on 
the work of thy hand [thy forming}; have mercy on. tine 


image. 
And when these things took place, I, Paul, stood confounded ; 
and I saw the heavens shoki ng, like trees before the wind. And 
the gates were opened; and 1 saw our Lord coming with an “قت‎ 


cort on the clouds of heaven; and the odor of incense went 
forth before him, from the earth even unto his throne, And 
twenty-four elders casting themselves down before God 
sking supplication. And the four winds of heaven wor 
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were crying out and speaking with them, And I heard the 
voice of our Lord saying: ‘What do my glorious angels de- 
sire?” and the angels answered and said: “ Plenitude of thy 
merey unto the sons of men.” Then all those who were in the 
torments lifted up their voice and said: “O Lord Jesus Christ, 
son of the living God, have mercy on the work of thy hands 
[thy forming, or moulding, as a potter].” 
| Ane 1 saw a throne, and before it were prophets, and, behind 
them, apostles, and martyrs, and confessors; and every one of 
them in his order, And while I, Paul, was astonished at all 
this, 1 saw an old man standing by me; and he was beautiful in 
yrange and an angel singing before him. And I inquired 
of the angel who was with me: “ Who is this?” and he said 
unto me: “This is Moses, the founder of the divine laws.” 
And he drew nigh unto me, and inquired after my health; and 
he was weeping. And I said unto him: “ Wherefore weepest 
thou, master?” and he said: “I weep for the thing that Ihave 
planted in the world, and it hath not brought forth fruit; and 
all the great miracles which God wrought by my bands, they 
understood not; and they forsook not the worship of idols; an 
Israel turned not unto the Lord. I declare unto thee, O Paul, 
that in the hour the cruel ones crucified the Son of God, him 
who gave unto them laws, at the same time, all the angels stood 
in sorrow; and all the righteous patriarchs did likewise; and 
the angels desired at once to destroy the crucifiers; but the 
command of the living God restrained them, that he might fulfil 
the words of the prophets. But the patriarchs were all looking 
at me, and saying unto me; ‘See, the sons of 39 people, what 
have they done to the Son of God?’ Therefore 1 say unto thee, 
© Paul, blessed art thou; and blessed is the generation of which 
thou art a minister: and they do not know to what a boon thou 
dost invite them.” 

And while he was talking, there came unto me twelve others, 
saying unto me: “Art thou Paul, who was called Saul? We 

we heard before God a good remembrance of thee.” Then I 
said: “Who are ye, my masters? tell me.” The first one an- 
swered and said: “I am Isaiah, the distinguished prophet; and 

nasseh, the son of Hezekiah, sawed me through with a wood- 
saw.” And another answered and said: “I am Ezekiel, the 
son of Buzi, he whom the Jews dragged on the mountain, until 
the brains of my head went out. And all of us, my son, died 
in this way; and not one of us by a nataral death, God con- 
strained us, that we should turn Israel ; sion عاك‎ ag of us, in 
some ee i tormented. © Paul, blessed is the people that 
repents through thee; and blessed is the generation whose min- 
ister thou art.” And.one of them answered and said unto me: 





“My aon, I received angels into my house, قن‎ strangers; and 
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the sons of the city came to take them away from me by foree, 
for wantonness; and I ere them my two daughters, who were 
virgins, and said wnto ther : ‘Do unto them as you please; lo, 
the two know nota man, and to these men do no wickedness; 
and they listened not anto me. And lo, thou scest, Paul, that 
every evil-doer is thus rewarded.” 

And after these ati [saw there, coming towards me, an 
other old man, whose 6 and Jooks shone very brightly, like 
an angel; and his angel before him, singing and praising, And 
1 said to the angel who was with me: “Then, my master, #5 for 
every one of the saints, the angel who guideth him in the world 
is here with him praising; an wherever he , he walketh 
before him: and the angel and saints have a love that cannot 
be divided. From the day that they do the will of God, they 
do not separate from them; and in every place where they s0- 
journ, the praise of the Lord is in their mouth.” ee 

Then I inquired of the angel who was with me: “Who is 
this old man, master?” and he said unto me: “ This is right- 
eous Job.” And he drew nigh unto me, and gave me 8 eal uta 
tion, and said unto me: Paul, thine honor and remembrance 
are always with God, and among all the saints. And I am Job, 
who andared many temptations from Satan. Thirty years he 
[aoe left me, until I fel , prostrated and smitten with evil boils. 
Worms swarmed upon me, and every one of them about three 
fingers [in length]. And Satan daily uttered threats over us 
saying: ‘Curse thy God and dic’ And when he prompted 
my sons with me to come and comfort me, then Satan would 
say with their seve ‘How much Job suffers these torments, 
and the plague of boils! And every day he urged them to say 
to me: ‘Blaspheme 0 inst the living God and die.’ But 1 
yielded not to the desire of the Wicked One, bat alway said : 
‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; lemon be his * 
name.’ It were better for me that 1 should remain under the 
scourge with which 1 was so much distressed, all the days of my 
life, than that I should blaspheme against God, And I would 
not cease from blessing his name; and he was long-suffering 
unto me, in all that distress; for whom every thing is easy; for 
hat is the affliction of this world, inchs with the promises 
of God, which be has prepared for his called, and those who de- 
light in his love?” 

And I saw another old man, saying unto me: أ‎ Peace be unto 
thee, O Paul.” And 1 said unto the angel who was with me: 
“Who is this old man, my master!” And he himeelf said to 
‘me: “Iam Noah, of the ark of the flood. Iwas six hundred 
years old, when 1 was building the ark for all flesh; and 1 






ceased 1 t to tell the sons of men: ' 0 of your evil deeds ; 
for behold: a flood cometh, and it will destroy you.’ And they 
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saw that I prayed, by night and day, for them; bread I ate not 
in quietness; and the hair of my head I shaved not; and I 
hoped that, peradventure, God would show mercy unto the work 
of his hands, and not destroy it, But they repented not, and 
considered not,” 

And after these things, I saw two coming unto me; and the 
angel who was with me said unto me: “These are Elijah and 
Elisha." And they came unto me, and inquired after my health; 
and Elijah said unto me, while rejoicing with me: “I prayed 
before God concerning the people of Israel, and it rained not 
upon them rain for three years and six months; for their iniquity 
Was great, 1 spake unto them, and they would not hear me. 
And I remembered that whatever a man asks, the Lord granteth 
it unto him; as David, the prophet, hath said: ‘Th tard is 
nigh unto those who call upon him in trath; and he performeth 
the will of them that fear him.’ And often the angels asked 
that he would give them rain, and he gave not, until I called 
upon him again; then he gave untothem. But blessed art thou, 
O Paul, that thy generation, and those thou teachest [thy teach- 
ing], are the sons of the EOC. And know thou, O Paul, 
that every rhan who believes t rough thee hath a great blessing, 
and # blessing is reserved for him.” Then he departed from me. 

And the angel who was with me led me forth, and said unto 
me: “Lo, unto thee is given this mystery and revelation: a8 
thou pleasest, make it known unto the sons of men.” And I 
Paul returned unto myself; and I knew all that I had seen; 
and in life I had not rest that I might reveal this mystery ; 
but 1 wrote it, and deposited it under the ground, and the foun- 
dation of the house of a certain faithful man, with whom I used 
to be, in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, And when I was released 
from this life of time, and stood before my Lord, thus said he 
unto me: “ Paul, have we shown all these things unto thee, that 
thou shouldat 5 hay them under the foundation of a house? 
Then send, and disclose, concerning this Revelation, that. men 
may read it, and turn to the way of troth, that they also may 
not come to these bitter torments.” =. 

And thus was this Revelation discovered. When. this Paul, 

the apostle, was in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, in the house of an 
honorable man, the angel of the Lord appeared in a dream unto 
that man, and said unto him: * Destroy the foundation of this 
house, and the thing thou findest, take.” And the man did not 
understand ; he thought that it was a lying dream, and paid no 
attention. And again, he returned to him the second time, and 
urged him, saying: “I say unto thee, 0 man, pul! down all the 
foundation of this house, and see sie Sagi that thou findest in 
it; take it and make it known unto the sons of men, that they 
may turn from the evil way unto life.” Then that man arose in 
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wrath, and pulled down the building, and dug up the foundation ; 
and found a box of white glass; and in it was that which the 
saint saw and wrote—namely, Paul, the eA the blessed and 
divine, with his stockings placed by the side of this Revelation— 
these stockings he used to wear on his feet at the time of prayer 
—and his cloak folded up, with this Revelation. When he found 
them, he brought them unto a judge, thinking that there was 
something of gold within it. And he carried it, still sealed, to 
king ‘Theodosius; and that faithful and righteous king opened 
it, and he saw thus inseribed: “Unto you I say, O sinners, for 
your sake, God descended from heaven, and took a body from 
the Holy Ghost, and was hung upon a tree, that he might make 
you free from sin. And I sent unto you قل ارق‎ and righteous 
servants, that ye might tarn unto the way of truth; but some 
of them ye killed; and some of them ye stoned, while 2 
were preaching unto you the truth, But ye believed not 
these. And I gave unto you a sacrament | mywtery] for the re- 
pentance of life, and ye repented not. Now, understand and 
behold this Revelation; and repent of your wicked ways, and 
of everything which is hateful in the world. Now ye see the 
torments which are recorded in this Revelation; and every one 
who turneth not to the way of repentance, shall be thus tor- 
mented. Hitherto, ye have said: ‘We have not known,’ Now, 
behold, ye see everything which is recorded.” 
Thus Christ gave this vision unto the great and blessed apos- 
tle Paul: who, so long as he was in the world, taught and 
reached: and now also, in this Revelation, He hath made 
Sua unto him that the sons of men should turn through 
him; after his death, by this Revelation should they be in- 


Be astonished, © my beloved, at this man of wonders! How 
much he loved his Lord! And he concealed not from him even 
one thing of what took place; not in regard to the righteous, 
nor in regard to the wicked. 

This is the Inst Testament which our Lord sent to the world* 
[by the hand of the father of the Gentiles, Paul the great preacher 


©» The remainder of the translation, enclosed within brackets, is made by Dr, 
A. HL Wright, missionary at Oriimiah, at present on a vieit in this country. Ite 
text is not pow found in the original جسم‎ (the last leaf of which hae be 
lost or destroyed), but we powsees it ina n copy made from this at Ordminh, 
just before the work was first sent ها‎ America. The copy is a good deal defeced in 
cages y the dampening of the ink, and consequent مداه‎ of the leaves, and 
6. Wright's version is at one or two illegible points partly conjectural, although 
. Wright 


doubtless fin the main necurate, We have also to thank Dr. W for collating 
with the original text the whole version of the Revelation, as it has ree 
through the press; and, finally, for correcting the «pe of the Syriac text whi 
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and blessed Apostle. Woe to every one who mects with it and 
does not truly understand what is signified by it: he shal! have 
no part in the blessings of the just. 

But every one that turneth from the evil way, and places 
these warnings before his eyes, will not be allowed to sin, and, if 
he sings and repents, his repentance will be accepted. 

My brethren, stir up your minds, and see how many blessings 
and joys those have who do the will of God, and how many 
sorrows attach to the wicked. Do not transgress in any small 
word, for our Lord says, in the Gospel, that for every idle word 
which men shall speak they shall give account in the day of 
judgment. So order your ways that no idle words may escape 
from your lips, and be an occasion of stumbling to sont 

Oriminh, Parsia, March 27th, 1863. ١ 


specimen of the Syriac Text, 
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BRIEF NOTICE 
OF THE KEMI LANGUAGE. 


SPOKEN BY A TRIBE [8 ARRAKAN, FARTHER INDIA. 


Br Rev. LYMAN STILSON, 
FORMERLY MISSIONART OF THE AM. RAPT, 


Presented to the Society May 21st, 1642. 


Extraet from Mr, Stilson's Letter atccompanying the Article. 

-.+» “Some twenty years ago, I first became acquainted with the 
Kem! people, and spent abont three months with them at their jungle 
residences, doing what 1 could to gain a knowledge of their Inngunge, 
with the direct purpose of reducing it to writing, but having in. view 
the ultimate object of introdacing the wa among them. They re- 
side chiefly in the northern part of A n, in which British province 
L spent seven years of my residence abrond. 

A few wo regarding the origin of my acquaintance with the Kemis 
may not be without interest. 
first introdnction to them occurred in December, 1841. I then 5 

sided on the island of Ramree, at a village of the same name. R 
Kincaid was then living at Akyab, about 150 miles farther north. “ite, 
having received a visit from the Kem! chief, Chitsa, with a very urgent. 
request to visit his people, and to aid them by giving shea beaks ad 
1 ion, that they might be more nearly on a level with their Bur- 
snk neighbors, resolved to go and see them on the subject, at some 
convenient time. He imme iately wrote to me, urging me to accom 
pany him on a tour up the river to their residence; and as Thad met 
with some success in obtaining a partial knowledge of the la of 
a kindred tribe, the Khyens, he Abi very desirous that I shou 7" 
trial with that of this people. I consented, and [ joined him in the pro: 
posed journey. As this tour is fally described fs Mr. Kincaid in a 
memoir entitled the “ Missionary Hero," I need not speak farther of it 
here. 
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Having spent some day with the chief and his people, and having 
Gsdtee falls satisfied of the practicability of gaining, through the me- 
dium of the Barmese, a sufficient Borer of the language to re- 
duce it to a written form, I deemed it advisable to make the attempt. 

Tt was therefore arranged that I should take my family with me, and 
spend some time at Chitea's village. To this course 1 was urged by 
the chief who agreed to do all he could to make our stay near قاط‎ 
comfortable and plessant. He offered to build immediately st his own 
expense a house which would be convenient while we should make our 
home at his place, Consequently, on the 20th of January, 1543, we 
found ourselves jocated in our quiet “mountain home,” a littl way 
from the Mee River, a branch of the Koladon, some seventy miles above 
ita mouth عم‎ Akyab, far away from any individuals with whom we could 
converse with freedom, even in the Burmese language ? 

The house, though not finished in the yee some New York pala- 
ces, answered our purpose quite well; it had three rooms for our ac- 
commodation, and was entirely of bamboo, from the leal-shinglel roof 
to the basket-work floor. In this dwelling, although it occupied bat 
two weeks in its construction, we were prepared to enjoy ourselves as. 
well as if in a king’s palace, But sickness in my family, owing to the 
dampness of the climate, prevented my performing as much work as 
otherwise I should hinve done, I spent some two months at this place, 
and then returned to my home at Ramree. My time was chielly حون‎ 
cupied in writing down words and phrases from the lips of one of the 
tribe who best understood the Burmese, My progress at first was quite 
slow, owing to the imperfect knowledge of the medium of communica- 
tion between us, on the pak of my teacher. Difficulties lay in my path 
of a somewhat formidable character; but by dint of perseverance I nt 
length so far succeeded in comprehending the range of the sounds in 
the language as to form a plan for representing all, The results of my 
efforts may be seen in the accompanying paper, and the only two books 
which have been printed in that langunge, a »pelling-book and reader, 
copies of which I send you, ray 

Tho reading-book was revised in 1850 by my teacher, who was then 
under the supervision of Mr. Knapp, at my house in Maulmain. The 
teacher was PAij-ting, the son of Chitsa; he had learned to read and 
write Burmese, and subsequently, under my instroction, learned to write 
and read his own language, according to the plan presented in the 
spelling-book. He became quite familiar with the newly written forms, 
and through his aid the reader was greatly improved at the time re- 
ferred to, A catechism was added under the direction of Mr, Kna 
who was the first and only missionary appointed by our Board to labor 
with that people. His health soon failed, and his work was early ter- 
minated by his death. As no new missionary has been since appointed : 
to the field, the books have remained unused.” .... ظ‎ 
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Tre Kemis are a tribe of people residing in the northern part 
of Arrakan, the British province lying on the eastern const of 
the Bay of Bengal. In the northern part of this province, 
which extends from north latitude 15° 54’ to about 22° 80’, are 
found several tribes speaking languages distinct from each other, 
called Mroongs, Toung Mroos, Koomis, Kemis, and Khyens, 
The last mentioned are more numerous than any of the other 
tribes, and extend over some parts of Burmah and the central 
parts of Arrakan. ‘The Kemis are not found farther south than 
about twenty miles north of Akyab, the principal town of the 
province, North of that point, and on the highest elevations, 
the Toung Mroos and Mroongs have their homes, if such mi- 
gratory people may be said to have a home, These various 
tribes are often at war with each other, yet their habits and 
modes of Jife are in many respects similar. af 

The Kemis are reckoned among what are called bill or moun- 
tain tribes, yet very many of them reside near tide water. They 
often change their residence, and seldom do the inhabitants of a 
“village” remain more than two years in one locality. Having 
cut down a forest of bamboos, and burned what they do not 
use or raft and float down the rivers for sale, they clear and cul- 
tivate the ground, This they occupy for two successive ظ‎ 
raising rice, cotton, tobacco, and some few edibles, such as rad- 
ishes, gourds, and the like. At the end of the second year, 
the Beano their bamboo huts, which by this time have begun 
to decay, and erect new ones in some other locality. But they 
seldom remove farther than a mile or two at once. ‘This fre- 
quent moving, however, imt on them no very heavy tax, 
as each man could carry all his household goods and farming 
utensils on his back in less than half a dozen onda, 

It would doubtless be of interest to the reader to have pre- 
sented a brief notice, at least, of the babits, manners, and 
customs of this singular people, but the brevity of the writer's 
sojourn among them, while his attention was chiefly and de- 
signedly occupied with the examination of the language, ren- 
dered it impracticable to pay much regard to these matters, 
Besides, he could scarcely venture to hazard many very specific 


"ae? regarding scenes and incidents, which at the time 
yhave been strikingly interesting, but, after the lapse of more 


than twenty years, have greatly faded from the memory, A few 
facts only Will olan سد خا‎ 
In stature, this people are generally below the average of the 
inhabitants of the country. Tn features, they resemble the Bur- 
mese, but they are mostly of a lighter complexion. They wear 
but little clot ng. The men, when at work, have on merely a 
8 


very narrow gi about the loing, but they sometimes wear 





also a sort of jacket. In the girdle they constantly carry a long 
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heavy knife, which is ever at hand for any purpose for which 
we يت أب‎ use an axe, hatchet, or saw. This knife is always 
sharpened by grinding it only on one side. They take much 
pleasure in referring to this custom as a token of their being a 
“ people of one word”—that is, men of truth, The women gen- 
erally have fair features, and wear garments more becoming than 
those of the men, A skirt somewhat skilfully woven with colors 
and ornamented with beads, extending from above the lips to 
below the knees, is constantly worn, and above this a sort of 
jacket, without sleeves, and ornamented with beads of different 
colors, They always reside together in what are called “ vil- 
lages,"" which consist of from five or six to some twenty huts, 
built of bamboos, and surrounded by a stockade constructed of 
the same frail material. The stockade is designed for their pro- 
tection from the wild beasts which inhabit the sarrounding for- 
ests. ‘Their food consists chiefly of boiled rice, to which is often 
added fish, fowls, pork, and the flesh of animals of the forest, 
as well as that of their own domestic buffalo. They sometimes 
succeed in killing a wild elephant, the flesh of which they highly 
prize. The soles of the feet of this animal they regard as a great 
luxury. 

Their huts are usually built wholly of bamboos, including the 
posts, rafters, walls, at floors, while the leaves serve the place 
of shingles. Sometimes, however, small poles serve for posts 
and beams or plates. They are neatly built, but, instead of 
spending months or years in their erection, the men not unifre- 
ae) begin and complete a house for a family in less than 
cause, 





ys. In this work the villagers usually make common 


They are an industrious race, and are seldom seen loungin 
about and wasting the hours of daylight in sleep, as do many of 
the Burmese. | ظ‎ 
They have amusements, but these are chiefly of a very rade 
character. They often have feasts, at which a dance is apt to be 
indulged in. 'This is especially the case at their weddings. They 
have instrumental music on these occasions, played upon a sort 
of organ, formed by the insertion of some three or four bamboo 
tubes, of different lengths, into a gourd shell. The extremities 
of the tubes which enter the ital hire bamboo reeds attached 
which give sounds similar to those of a melodeon; these sounds 
very nearly form the “harmonic chord.” Several holes in the 
tubes enable the performer to give an agreeable variety of sounds. 
The wedding feasts are often preceded by a buffalo fight, as it 





 @ The chief once brought to our house one of these soles, fueling highly ate 
with the privilege of presenting us with o rare treat. He was, of course, thanked 


كنا جيم 
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is called; when the men, all armed with pikes made of sharp- 
ened bamboog, try their skill at tormenting the poor animal, by 
surrounding him, each man standing as guard to prevent his 
exil, while they pierce him with their cruel weapons. The un- 
fortunate buffalo, after trying his strength for some time, to 
yield sport, Samzon-like, to his savage tormentors, ia at leng 
overcome, and falls, to be hastily dressed, cooked, and eaten by 
the jolly throng. .A dance by the light of their fire closes the 
scene for the night at a very late hour. 
Sometimes, at o feast, a small hog is chosen for meat, After 
illing the animal's blood, they suspend it from a pole by tying 
e feet together, and then, between two men, it is held over a 
blazing fire, till the hair is thoroughly singed off and the skin 
well scorched. It is then dressed, ade in a similar manner held 
over the fire and roasted. The flesh thus cooked is served up 
with boiled rice and other vegetables, each helping himself to 
such as he can lay hold of, without table, knives, forks, or 


In sickness, the Kemis have little to do with medicines. They 
have many superstitious notions regarding the influence of spirits 
residing in the mountains, and try to propitiate them in any case 
of sickness. In illustration of this, I would state an incident 


which elicited the advice of the chief's wife on the occasion of 


the sickness of my child, while I was residing among the people, 
After seeing the child suffer for several days with a high fever, 
and feeling at a logs to know what to do for her relief, this wo- 
man came in, expressing much sympathy, and recommended 
that we take a fowl (a domestic hen) to appease the anger of the 
spirit, and send it off into the jungle, and she believed that this 
step would bring relief, for it had often been successfully tried 


im such cases. On being told that we had no fowls, and that we 


had no confidence in that remedy: “Oh,” said she, “I will far- 
nish you with a fowl for the purpose.” _ 
They have the custom of observing the following ceremony 
‘on the occasion of a recovery from sickness, The person takes 
a common fow!, spills its blood over a running s and then 
his or her friends join in cooking and eating it by the side of 
They have vague ideas of an exalted being, far superior to 
man, whom they call Lord, and they believe that at death all go 
to another state of conscious existence, similar to the one in this 
life. A seene at a cemetery on the banks of the Mee river (an 
eastera branch of the Koladon), above our residence, will per- 
haps best illustrate their views of the future state. While as- 
cending that stream, for the purpose of visiting a distant village 
of Kemis, in company with Rev. Afr. Kincaid and several natives, 
we were told that a Kemi cemetery was near us. We left our 
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boat, and, by a short winding and steep ascent through the tall 
grmss, we soon gained an eminence overlooking the stream, where 
we found the ashes and bleaching bones of many human bodies, 
Near the nshes of several we observed neatly constructed dwell- 
ings in miniature, resembling in form those in which the ع‎ 
reside. In these were placed the identical implements used by 
the deceased in their industrial pursuits, such as the heavy knife, 
the spinning wheel or loom, ete, By the side of each minimtore 
house wns suspended a basket-like cage, in which was placed a 
fowl], with a little rice for its food. Only one of these animals 
did we find alive; the rest had all starved in their cages. The 
main idea we gather from these relics, قم‎ confirmed by the peo 
ple’s testimony, is, that the deceased go to a place where 557 
will need to use these implements, and will likewise need food; 
hence the fowl is provided for the sustenance of the departed 
one, La 
But it was not my intention to dwell on the peculiarities of 
this people, I must proceed to my main design of giving 5 
brief outline of their language. 


The Kemi language is what some would denominate mono- 
syllabic, yet there isa tendency to the dissyllabic form. Most 
of its words of two syllables are not composed of two distinct 
words, عد‎ is the case in the Burmese language. It has also many 
words of three syllables, and some of four, but the latter are 
mostly composed of two dissyllables. 1 

The construction of sentences is very simple. The language 
bas no involved phrases. It has, it is trae, compound sentences, 
bot they are usually made up of two or more simple phrases of 
similar form, strung together without connectives. Connectives 
ore not altogether wanting, but they are often omitted in con- 
versation. ‘The order of the words is, in very Many cases, €n- 
tirely the reverse of that usual in English. | 

Before naming the parts of speech, it will be necessary to de- 
scribe the various sonnda heard in this tongue. As these are 


_ presented in the Kemi spelling-book, or tabular view of all the 


admissible sounds of the language, a copy of which has been 
forwarded to the Society with explanations, I have thought it 
best, in giving an alphabet for our present purpose, to follow in 
rt the order observed in that work for all simple and com: 
pound initials, the vowels, diphthongs, and finals. 
‘The initials, thirty-eight in number, may be arranged as fol- 


0 1 ky اا عا‎ ¥r, 9, or, &, 4, or, ل ا‎ ny, tf, d, m, 
By PY: BP Pp, PY, Fr, b, dy, or, m, my, mr, y, r,t Al, ev, f A, 


_ In the above list of initials, simple and compound, the follow- 
ing fifteen letters have, with alight exceptions, the same sounds 


re ا‎ 
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as in the English lan : namely, &, g, برق‎ x, td, .n, p, b, m, y, 
bow, file The rough b reathing after the icine ka, -, 7 denotes 
them as having a slightly aspirated sound. These aspirates are 
approximately illnstrated] by the letters Avi, sh, th, ph, in. the 
words packhorse, mislap, pothouse, and Aaphazard, When y fol- 
lows any other consonant, it is, in sound, as closely combined 
with that consonant as is / with sin slay, and always hag its 
eonsonantal sound, as in youth, The +, whether alone or in 
cambinntion with another consonant, has but.a very feeble pro- 
nunciation. By many, the sound es it انموي‎ that of a 
very feeble, though guttural, 7. The combination Al must be 
pronounced in a manner similar to sl in slow, There is another 
sound, not given in the above list, which is a very feeble guttu- 
ral, and for which our alphabet furnishes no suitable represen- 
tntive, It is therefore represented by placing an apostrophe 
before the vowels @ and o, 

There are in the Kemi language twelve pure vowels and five 
diphthongs, They are as follows: 


@ as in apoloyy.* 6 as in broad. 

8 as in far, ons in mol, 

das wu in bi. 6 as in note, 

@ as in they, du as ow in loud, rs 
asin det. di each vowel sounded as in- 
1 ns in police, cated above. a 





1 كه‎ im pe, ai do. 
ff مق قن‎ in moon, er do, 
tt ws in full, i .مل‎ 


The only final consonants ever employed are n and n, the 
latter being the sound of ng in sing, One or the other of them 
my follow most of the vowels sna diphthongs. 

may here be remarked that, a5 an almost invariable rule, 
words of two or three syllables are accented on the last. Hence 
it will مم‎ be found unnecessary in these notes to indicate 
accent by any distinguishing mark. | 

Having thus given a key to-all the sounds which may be pre- 


sented in this sketch, we may proceed to notice the parts of 


pa employed. The nature of the language does not require 
the same distinctions which are observed in the English and 
other European tongues. The most natural division is into 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, connectives, oo 
and affixes. As to adjectives, there are many, but, as they al. 
usually take the form of verbs, they may be arranged with ther 
Nouns are never varied, in their stems, on account of number, 


gender, or case. Gender is sometimes indicated by different 
words: as, £'i-mi, ‘man,’ ndun-piii-di, ‘woman;’ sa-pé, ‘son;’ 


® ‘This vowel eound 4s similar to thet of دنا مذ‎ bef, yet always unaccented, 


A 
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asa-nd, ‘daughter; pa-ai, ‘father;’ نتمم‎ ‘mother;’ propri, 
‘brother :’ لزه‎ ‘sister,’ ' : | 

The plural of nouns is indicated by the affix Av: as, Fiemi, 
‘man,’ i-mi ii, ‘men.’ This affix is sometimes employed after 
verbal affixes, but its use is the same, as will be seen upon no- 
ticing the method of employing verbs. _ aba | 
The cases may well enough be idered under the heads 
nominative, possessive, and objective. ‘I'hey are, for the most 
part, indicated by distinctive affixes; but in the nominative and 

possessive caseaghe affix is frequently omitted. 1 
The most common affix of the nominative case 1s nai; md is 
also sometimes em loyed, but it often has the additional signifi- 
cation ‘and’ or بحا بد‎ Ja is also used, but it generally signi- 
seasive case is often indicated by the word bein, im- 


t 





fies ‘if,’ 


The possessi 
mediately followed by the name of the object possessed: as, 
Ki-mi kd, ‘man's hand :' sii-s'ai fa, ‘elephant’s tooth.’ The same 
cuse is also marked by the affix wi, which signifies ‘of’ or ‘from: 
as, Ki-mi i wi praim-yd, ‘men's wisdom,’ ١ ae 

The objective case is denoted by a variety of affixes, Ma-'on 
usually denotes the direct object of a transitive verb; it, how- 
ever, sometimes signifies ‘in.’ The affix 'a often performs the 
same office, and it has also the different significations ‘in, into, 
at,to,among.’ The aflix be signifies ‘to, in, at.’ It is often pre-" 
ceeded by other qualifying fixes, such as a-Eron, ‘the upper 
pad Ui, ‘the under part:’ thus, a-krovi be, ‘on’ or ‘upon ;" wri be, 
‘under, 


The following are the principal pronouns: 





kai, I, ii si or ma di ai, we, 
non, thou, moni #1, Ve. 
: 7 لس عقيل‎ at 
ee the, she, it, honai an. \ thoy. 
— a oma a 
kai wh or kai, my, daa si tek تسد عه‎ di ai, our, 
fon wh or non, thy, now at wh or mom بلق‎ your, 
hdn-nai, hia or her, هسه‎ «1, their, 
ama, one's self, Adi ka me, some. 
ka-te, other: akd-fa-laa, all. 
Al-ndi, this, Al-ndi #1, these, 
Ad-ndi, that, Aé-ndi #1, those. 


__A few interrogative pronouns and other interrogatives are the 
following : | 3 
epdi me or api nfi, ‘who! نشبره‎ si me, ‘whol’ (plur.) يتقضهد‎ 
éwtich f Ad ni, ‘when! fa-di me, ‘what? fo-di nan Ph te 3 عق‎ 


“Be me, ‘where! that ها هذ‎ what place! Aai-ka-te, ‘why? nd-ki, ‘how f 


١ ‘Who,’ a3 a relative pronoun, is given a3 a connective or aflix 
to a verb. ل‎ 
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The following are a few of the adverbs in quite frequent use: 
ardi, ‘now ;) wai nl, to-day; swhin, ‘to-morrow; yo nf, ' 
ذا‎ di, ‘early,’ Adi-ma-gai, ‘exceedingly; a ndi-ma-gai,* very well: dea-d, 

‘very ;' Al’a or Al de, ‘here;’ Ada 'd, Adn be or to-nai be, *there.’ 
Verss.—This class of words, of course, occupies @ “very 

prominent place in the language, and demands particular notice, 

It is made to include all that class of words known in our lan- 

guage as adjectives. For example, good in this language is ما‎ be 

gooa, and so of all other adjectives. 

The verb itself undergoes no change, but a great variety of 
modifications in sense are effected by the use of affixes. The 
principal affixes are given below, without special regard to ays: 
tematic order. 
ka, This is simply assertive, without regard to tense: as, Adi mala 

ka, from ma-lé, ‘to strike:’ this signifies ‘I strike,’ [؟‎ struck,” or 

*1 will strike,’ | 
te. This affix performs the same office as £3, and is perhaps of rather 

More frequent Use, 
fén, «ai, One or both of these may be used before the assertive affix 

ki, They denote a customary action: as, hii ma-lé fin غة له‎ ka, ‘1 

am accustomed to strike." : 

Fra. This denotes ability: ns, £ai mal #ra £4, ‘T can strike;’ it is 
used with or without the assertive Aa, 7 e 

8 15 negative: as, Adi ma-(? 3 ba, ‘1 do not or did not strike.’ Adi تلهج‎ 

_ Fra a, or kai ma-f? Fra a ba, ‘1 cannot strike 

nai, as a verbal affix, signifies desire: as, Aid ma-dé nai ka, *T wish to 
strikes’ Lai تاعمد‎ nat a, *T do not wish to strike.” 

midi signifies ‘yet’ or ‘already: as, kai si 8 mda, *1 هل‎ not go yet; 
kit 22 3 mah, *1 مل‎ not eat yet; ba هه‎ mad ka, *)]1( have already 
eaten rice,’ 

4a is an interrogative affix, a sign of the direct question: as, nom ba aa 
Gmina bi, *have you not yet eaten rice f 

me or fda, an interrogative, a sign of the indirect question: as, (a-di nan 
be si me, or ta-di ndn be #1 tin, “whither do you "امع‎ 

wt, 1, /@ These are imperative affizes: as, vd vi, فس‎ 1, or قد‎ 1, ‘come? 
The verb is often used alone for the imperative: ns, قن‎ 9a, * ent rice. 

(a, or na-da, is a conditional affix: as, قد هن‎ nai da na-la sa, ‘if (you) 

wish to eat rice, eat. Ld sometimes signifies ‘when: as, ba هه‎ Ja, 

‘when (you) eat rice.’ 
قم‎ is an affix prohibitive: ns, ba 9a nd, ‘do not eat rice’ 

Pe penis completion: as, bi قد‎ pd-de ba, ‘have (you) done eating 

ma-ka and fare future affixes: as, Adn-ndi 1ه‎ wd ma-ka, ‘they will 

come, 1 
.قم‎ This, when not used as a final or assertive affix, signifies ‘for,’ ‘in. 
order to.’ as, 181 ka-hu ka vl 12, * مع‎ in order to bathe (in) water;’ 

tia meaning ‘water,’ and ca-Aw * bathe. 

ai isn precative affix: as, قد قث‎ ai, ‘let us eat rice.’ 
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fa-" wignifies ‘while? as, Feed nai imi pra be oA ta’a, ‘whilo 
Jesus was in man's country.’ 


This affix to a verb may be r Jed as a connective, or as sn-‏ .سدم 
Adi fo-wk Fi-mi, * (a) man‏ بجعم " ally see to ‘who’ or ‘whic‏ 
man. tt i is sometimes equivalent to our‏ د who is ‘a good‏ 


termin. rap tied 

fa-k én means ‘because,’ ‘on acconnt of,’ ‘that? as, ni-pre tii Eu-te ta 
Kén, ' becanse the wine (grape water) Was gone.’ 

Krai means ‘as,’ or ‘in like manner,’ 

af is a cupbonic affix, often placed before the assertive affix مقط‎ 


ha ‘oA, a4 a vorbal affix, often signifies ‘that.’ 
8 is a plaral affix, but is not often used : معاي يا همصب ع‎ 

‘they will listen.” 
قمر‎ means ‘very:’ as, Adi 4د‎ 2a, * (is) very جر‎ 
Kot. This affix gives to the verb a partici | , and fre- 
ently denotes a continuation, being دجت د‎ to ‘and: as, ماتقط‎ 


aa ed Bot أرق‎ ba, ‘he is working; Kiemt hé-ndi ma nai Koh غدل‎ te, 

‘that man sees and goes,’ or ‘seeing goes,’ ma aii signifying ‘to sees 

and fa ‘to go," 

I must not bo farther tedious in enumerating affixes, though 
the list might be considerably extended. | 

A brief list of words, with the equivalents in this language, 
may be acceptable. ظ‎ 





Man, Ki-mi, | ugly, ka-nin é. 

woman, ناج فقس‎ ‘ox or bull, K ra-hii, 

boy, no-ile, | cow, * i rd-bdi للا هه‎ 

gi, الجر امع‎ ea-pl. bird, fa-rd, 

father, pa-iit, hen, fi, 

mother, na di. dock, rita, 

£00, nea eagle, Aun hon, 

Janghter, dove, ma-K rit. 

er, horse, sa-p i. 

sister, ‘dog, Tih. 

old, bot a ba, hog, b. 

young, ta-la, mouse, muc-yid, 

great, fin te ral, fa-wdi, 

small, a sa pi. * goat, WG be. 

wide, lim te. rhinoceros, 3" d-ma-qron. 

narrow, a grin te, elophant, # Gia Gi, 

high, Fon le, deer, ta-gre. 

low, فقس‎ det ee Ti-ma-K a, 

long, rages ao Ei, | ka-il, 

short, a ka didi. pice fai. 

ee 1 Ada ba, milk, fa-ni tii, 

bad, Adi d, ad-f 6. | blood, a-f't, 
sweet, tii te, : 





handsome, ka-nén ba, 
2 by prefixing « to the verb and omitting the Alix: | 
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sour, fd te, to be, on fe, or On ka, 
bitter, A te, “ be (denotin 
black, ma-niit fe, identity), fo te. 
blue, مأنقه عقتلر‎ “ listen to, ka-ndti te, 
white, ka lees, « nity, ma Kren te, 
yellow, لسوت‎ in, 2 ا‎ ka tii te, 
green, اويل‎ “ drink, né te, 
redl, ko-bin 6 look, ta K én te, 
tree, 21-1 * make, va te. 
stone, ta-Alin. 7 eh kaa te, 
fire, mits, * buy, قم يل‎ te, 
fish, mudi, 4 sell, yé te. 
hair (of animals), mii, 4ه‎ rive, عه‎ te. 
eal of the head), a son. 1 receive, ko-f tn. 

, a fi, aun, ka-ni, 
ave; a mi, | moon, Ala. 
ear, a ka-nit, star, asi, 
arm, a تقلط‎ day, muat-nt, 

d a kd, night, mad wh. 
leg, foot, | a ko, | cloud, Faia nih. 
finger, نع‎ ma-yiin, | rainbow, .ا]-ااستامهة‎ 
cast, 50 light, ha-von. 
west, .تسم دما‎ | house, 9 
north, fa-ra #t (up the bamboo, Fé, dai. 

river), ‘fruit, a (ai, 

south, ta-wi ta-pe (to-| flower, a po. 

ward the mouth) leaf, a Kon, 

of the river). | sugar, sa-kra 
to ro, si te, fu te, | meat, , and, 
“ come, nd te, rice (uncooked), sa-ni, 
“ work, a'a te. cooked rice, ba, 
11 eal, sa te, river, بوعتم‎ 
“ sleep, شم ها‎ te, brook, va-di. 
« Tun, ha kriti te. ‘un, li-pd. 
* speak, la pé te. cnife, ké. 
“ hear, (da fe. cap, la-K a, 
* read, prai te, or 44 | city, علد قا‎ an, 

prai te, | cloth, nl-no, 
" see, mil fe, | cotton, ma-hld, 
“ stand, ka dé te, cigar, — aré-di, 
" carry, ta pit te. mountain, ta-kén, 
“ bring, mua-Aidi te, see ) ta-k6n sa-pl. 
" endure, suffer, kori te, | jack tree, ma-nda be 
“ love, 2 Ailo-te. earth, ha-(in, ka-lia irda, 
“ hate, amindite, sky, Ga ial, 
# cut, fa bra te, mouth, ama-k a, 
* dig, tai te, tooth, a fa. 
“ dance, ma low te. tongue, a ma-fdi, 
You. vin. 29 
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It will be seen by the above list that the syllables éa, ka, and 
ma are frequently occurring prefixes to verbs. They are some- 
times omitted in the composition of sentences. I might extend 
this list to a thousand or more worda, but that is not desirable 
for our present purpose. ظ‎ 

We add the Allowing numerals : 

1, hdn; 2, nt; 3, tan; 4, بق .+ هم‎ bo-hd ; 6, fa-gra; 7, ari; 8, ka- 
ya: 9, iki; 10, Brava; 20, kaiwa; 90, Krai fan; 40, Krai 
ma-it: 50, Krai bond; 60, Era م يسم‎ 70, kraivri; 80, Frit ka- 
ya; 90, #riti قاعم‎ : 100, fa-gra s* 1,000, fa-faua; 10,000, ta-# Gut ; 
100,000, fta-siv ; 1,000,000, انها‎ dari ; 10,000,000, fa-kii~t. 

‘A few selections from the Kemi Reader, and some other sen- 
tences, must suffice to show the structure of this language. 

The first selection is to be seen printed in the chosen charac- 
ters on page 12 of the Reader: ش‎ 
1. نقد‎ kook امو ممودهة ف‎ agri Gk 
1. Here rhinoceros picture is, or, here is the picture of a rhinoceros, 

sa-ma-groh nai dai (ah be GA 53 EA.‏ ,و 

@. The rhinoceros lives in the jungle (forest). 

3 s'a-ma-gronk nai a'iti-adi Aik fe 6 bin Ba. 

3. 'The rhinoceros is as large as a young male elephant. 

4, s'a-ma-groa nd of ai ba, 

4. (We) are accustomed to eat the flesh of the rhinoceros. 

5. مرو مسق و‎ amia-nd krof-a تلماه‎ Aan-té Ga ka, a ta-ki [0 ta-gra 

Fi-mi Fran Fon avon ko sai ki. 
5. (The) rhinoceros has one horn on (his) nose. The horns Chinamen 
buy, paying « (great) price. | 
Again, on page 5 
3. ka-tebia nai Bri té ka fii 1a, die adi ka, 
3. (The) plantain tree having borne fruit (fraited) once dies (or is ac- 
customed to dic). 
Again, on page 21: 

1. nai ka-‘ov عم‎ pa wii ton-gre te po-di min be a-ha te agri Gh ka, 

1. Here is (the) picture of (a) poor man returning to (bis) father, 

6. amén nit 1 وعم‎ fa قم‎ ta-wi a gr@ (6 قينا قط‎ be 31: 1. 

2, This matter is in (the) scripture related (in) a parable (or figure) 

which Jesus spoke. 

3. ma-di-ni a-krad-la-lah pati [a @ pas me, 

$. Who is the father of us all! 

4 K6-ha-k'rot-hd أن سمل‎ ma-sud tow 8س اتام‎ ma-ii-st a krd-la-ldn 
 paedé Gi قق‎ bd, | 

4. God, who created all things, is the father of us all. : 

5, kai i maa tah dow te maton Adi فقسهع توأ ةثل‎ ' 2 ka-ywh # فة‎ ba, 

5. Do we with penitent hearts trust in (our) father (in) heaven! 


cc ee تت الت‎ 
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Analysis of the last sentence: hii i, ‘we; m4, nominative affix; 
a (dh doa fe, ‘to repent,’ باهم‎ * heart,’ Adi, * with; قاط‎ ini, taky,’ 
or ‘heaven ;’ pa-di, *father;’ "a, objective affix: ,اعمط‎ ‘to trust in;’ 
#di, affix denoting customary action; برتقن‎ interrogative affix. 


The following short sentences will need no analysis: 


ta-qra Adi ka, ‘the law is good;' #i-mi ndi Adi ka, ‘that man is (a) 
good (man); ,نه‎ Gi Adn 16 of te, ‘there is an elephant,’ ma-loh ka yd 
ول‎ dd, ‘the boat is gone;’ مم‎ na, ‘do (it) not;’ sf al a pri on Ra, ‘ke 
اطقلا‎ Ai-ndi /a-Adi vi, ‘take this away; mai don vi, ‘burn (it in the) 
fire? mai ma-fi vi, ‘put out the fire;’ va ma-la-lin, ‘come quickly ; 
درن تلمع‎ fa-di wd, ‘come to-morrow early? non ba sd 64, ‘will you eat 
rice f 3 nd noh قد‎ 3 Mi, ‘do you not eat pork fai a Fred bi, ‘are (you) 
thirsty for water!’ tii ka نضوط‎ ka-a kon, * )1( am very thirsty.’ 

The following are extracts from the catechism in the Reader: 
1, ACé-ei-nl Adi ba-lai Fron ka ‘on a pai nda ma-sen تناه‎ me, 

1. Who created the heavens and the carth ! 
2. ل لسن‎ ‘a تدأ سرخا‎ Adi ا-سا‎ 81-1: roa ko-'on تاودال‎ d-ma ma-sui fa-wh 
ka. قسدة لستمصاع‎ nai Ki-mi, ma-yi, عه‎ Heoma-én اله اسه 3ق ها‎ 

"83 mest fa-un قط‎ 

'God 5 the beginning اد‎ homer and the earth. God 

Created man, creepin Ings, DITis, An | things,’ 
3. ki-nt-FG-mi 14 a pai ina Whe is God f 
4. ki-nt-F é-ma fa afi até GA 3, *God has no beginning or end ;’ 
5. fa-Alei ta-d4 GA d,‘ia unchanging : 
6. بقل أسعدها لق أرن ]مادو دما‎ ‘lives eternally, or, ‘is one who is eternal,’ 
5 2-3 Froh-ha kaos Gh (a, ma-di-ni Adi-ka-te هه‎ Fra 8 me. ‘If 
(God) is in all places, why can we not see (him). pone e. 

Analysis of the last sentence: قلقط‎ Frov-Ag, ‘all places; of, ‘is; 
fa, ‘if! ma-ai-st, ‘we Adi-ka-te, ‘why! mi, ‘see; Era 4, ‘cannot; 
me, interrogative affix, 

Tue Lonp’s Puarer. 
Aéviai (ud be Gi to-wk hii اه‎ po-di nok wh amin "8 agri anon GAT 
doh, Now praia kai i wok, Ale nai تس اسن ل‎ Cun be kai ta wh Prd 

boiii-Froa kraa'a kai .اله“ اما‎ Avo Frit Fria aso 'G i كه‎ "8 

mao-nin (iA na-pi i, ACisnt ko-te نشم‎ koi ot Ge نتجاعة‎ te ae 

"١8 nd ma Ale 1,‏ ل rai, bai 1 wh a pre‏ لامها nai ma Alé-pa‏ كه bai‏ ,8" تق 

A‏ عه a-mdn‏ اندها & wa haa to-wk be kro a Fok, hii‏ قار 


3 
= 


Hrd te عع‎ nua قلس‎ na ma Bred, decin: se wae 
An analysis of the above prayer: بالود عمل "ل‎ ‘heaven; wit be, “in? 


SA, is? ,خسم‎ ‘who? kai si pe-di, ‘our father,’ sof wi, *thy;’ amin, 
‘name;” ‘@, affix: agri anon, ‘set op, or ‘establish; da Toa, ‘bh 
Nod praif, ‘thy country! or ‘kingdom? نقط‎ 1 son, ‘be placed.” Alw 
nai, ‘will,’ or ‘desire; (wi be, ‘ing kai fa wi, ‘what is done,’ Hrd, 
‘like as;’ ke-lai-Mréa, ‘earth: kréa "8, ‘upon; kai to 1 aoa, ‘be it 
done.” Aso, ‘life;’ rin, ‘to live; Mrdn, ‘sulficient;’ aso, ‘food; ب"‎ 
objective affix; Aaist'a,‘us; ma-nin, ‘day; tad, ‘overy;’ na-pd, ‘give; 
i, imp erative affix. .A™i-mi ku-fe, “other men; ,نقد‎ nominative affix ; 


= 
5 
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v@-krai ta-wh, ‘which tranegress;' @ pre, ‘sins’ Ai, plural affix of nouns ; 
fii ot, ‘wo;’ ma Ald-pa, ‘forgive?’ لدم‎ rat, ‘ns,’ or ‘like as;’ Bai 1ق‎ wh, 
‘our? ma hid 1, ‘forgive (imperative)? Ma Alaa ta-wi, ‘temptation; be, 
‘in! or ‘into? kro d Mon, ‘lead not? Adi بق‎ ‘not good,’ fa-w, ‘which; 
a-min agra KM, ‘matters, business, or ‘things,’ Adi ذا‎ 2rd fe, ‘can OF 
may be kept from,’ fa-k' én, ‘that’ nf ha-ldi, ‘eaves’ ota A’ren را‎ “pity. 

Extracts from notes taken might be indefinitely extended, but 
perhaps enough has already been said to give a suilicient idea of 
the language. ١ 


قرحلا عي 


ARTICLE: VI. 


كتناب All‏ : السليمانية BASS‏ أسرار الديائة النصرية 


THE BOOK OF SULAIMAN’S FIRST RIPE FRUIT, 
DISCLOSING THE 
MYSTERIES OF THE NUSAIRIAN RELIGION, 
BY SULAIMAN “EFFENDI OF ‘ADHANAH; 
WITH COPIOUS EXTRACTS. 


Br EDWARD E. SALISBURY. 


Presented to the Society May 19th ond Oct 27th, 1864. 


Ix the year 1548, several original documents relative to the 
Nusairis were made known in the Journals of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Paria and the German Oriental Society, by extracts and 
translations, in which the festivals of the sect were enumerated, 
the origin of some of them was explained, a few Nusairian forms 
of prayer, or consecration, were given, and certain points of 
doctrine held by the sect were brought out in the form of a 
catechism. But from that time to the present nothing additional 
has been contributed to the elucidation of the subject. We take 
pleasure, therefore, in introducing to our fellow-orientalists the 
work Whose title heads this paper, owhich appeared at Beiritt 
the present year, thongh without any imprint of place or date, 
and will be found to be of the highest interest and importance 
with reference to Nusairian rites, doctrines, and history. It 
wns written by a former member of the sect, according to the 
following statement made by our associate Dr, Van Dyck, mis- 
sionary at Beiriit, to whose courtesy we are indebted for copies 
of the work. ظ‎ .: : 


ToL Vii. wy 
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“This tract was written,” says Dr. Van Dyck, in transmitting 
some of the sheets in advance of publication, “by a Nuseiry, 
who firat doubted his own religion and became a Jew, then a 
Moslem, then a Greek, then a Protestant. He was taken ago 
conscript, and sent from Adana to Damascus, where he was re- 
lensed. Ele came to Beirfit-and wrote this tract. He then went 
to Ladikia, and remained some months with Rev. R. J. Does, 
missionary of the Assoc. Reformed Choreh; and then returnec 
to have his tract printed at his own expense. I have Jeft it 
pretty much os he wrote it, without attempting to reduce it to 
the- rules of the language; nor have I bad tme to read the 
proofs, Some parts have been omitted for the sake of decency. 
—Beirit, Sept. 26, 1868." | 

Of the author we know nothing more than this, excepting by 
the tract: itself, which seems to us, however, to bear internal 
phen of credibility sufficient to justify reliance upon its au- 
hority. 

We propose, now, to exhibit the substance of this tract, fol- 
lowing the author closely, for fear of losing something import 
ant of what he communicates. As to forms of expression, how- 
ever, while freely using those of the author, we shall not be 
trammeled by, them, oy carefully preserving the phraseology 
where original formularies seem to have been drawn upon. For 
ihe fuller satisfaction of orientalists, we shall introduce the text 
jtself of all portions of the tract which appear to be taken from 
manuals of the sect, as well as of all Jeading terms and titles of 
office, and of all single passages in our author's explanations 
which seem to be of special importance. 

The work before us is divided into sections: of which the first 
describes the author's initiation as a Nugairi, and embraces what 
Leth 1o be م‎ complete Nusiirian prayer-book, with important 
explanations and historical notes; the second is chiefly an enu- 
meration of some of the principal festivals of the sect; the third 
gives a (letailed report of the ceremonies observed, and the litur- 
gical forms used, on those occasions, and includes some statistics 
of the sect: the fourth treats of the important Nusairian doc- 
trine of a fall from virtue and happiness in a pre-cxistent state; 
the fifth consists entirely of specimens of Nusairian poetry ; the 
sixth is a statement, by the author, of certain fandamental prin- 
ciples of the sect; the seven th i¢a narrative of the cireumstunces 
under which the author discovered its deeper mysteries, of Ins 

‘own conversion, first to Judaism and then to Christianity, and 
of the treatment which he met with, in consequence, from its 
former co religionists; and the eighth, whieh athe last, is wholly 
eontroversial, being an argument against the doctrines and rites 
‘of the Nusgniris. 

“The author begins by informing us that he was born at-An- 
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tioch in A.H. 1950, or A.D. 1884-5, and lived there to the age 
of seven years, when he was taken tox’'Adhanah; and that his 
initiation took place when he was eighteen years old, the ap 
pointed time being from the age of eighteen to twenty. The 
Initiating ceremonies were os follows. | 

Ona certain day there was a general gathering of high and 
low of the Nysairis of ‘Adhanah, belonging, as we shall see, to 
that division of the sect which bears the name of Northerners, 
before whom he was summoned, and had presented to him a 
eup of wine. Then the Pursuivant (<1) took a place at his 
side, and snid to him: “Say thou: ‘By the mystery of thy be- 
neficence, © my uncle and Jord, thou crown of my head, lam 
thy pupil, and let thy sandal be upon my زيم رز‎ ١ بسر اخسانخيد”‎ 
انا لكك ثلبيك محذاءت على راسى‎ el ويا عمى وسيدى وتاج‎ and, 
when he had drunk off the wine, the Iinim tarned towards him, 
caving: “ Wouldst thou take up the sandals of those here pres- 
ent upon thy head, to do honor to thy Lord ?"—,)! 3 محل‎ 
Snes Lt st راشكنا‎ cle الخاصرين‎ ye Re! ترفع‎ to which he 


replied: “Nay, but only the sandal of my lord ML سناع‎ by US 
سيك فطل‎ : whereupon the company laughed at his want of 
docility. Then the Minister (Sh), being so directed by the 
assembly, brought to them the sandal of the Pursuivant; and, 
when they had uncovered the candidate's head, they lnicl it there- 
on, and put over ita white rag; after which the Pursuivant be- 
gin to pray over him, that he might receive the mystery. When 
this prayer was ended, the sandal was taken from Ins bead, he 
was enjoined secresy, and all dispersed. This is what is called 
the Betokening Adoption (3,54! Kamal), After forty days, 
another assembly was convened, another cup of wine was drank 
by the candidate, anal he Whe direecteck to Say: ke In the faith of 
the mystery of “Ain-Mim-Sin"— » ع م‎ ~—which our author 
explains by informing us that ‘Ain stands for “Ali, or the Arche- 
typal Deity (_=!!), Mim for Muhammad, or the Expressed Deity 
(91), or the Intermediary (+), and Sin for Salman ‘al-Faret, 


or the Communicator موس زائباب)‎ was charged by the Imim to 


pronounce the eabalistic word composed of those three letters, 
namely, "AMS, five handred times a day, As befure, secresy 
was enjoined, and the so-called King's Adoption (4! (جبعية‎ 
was now accomplished, Another interval of probation, lasting 
seven months (which with common people is extended to nine), 
having passed away, our author was called before another assem- 
bly, in whose presence he stood ata respectful distance; when 
a Deputy (ds) rose amid. the assembly, having the Purauivant 
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on his right, and the Dignitary (الدحبيب)‎ on his left, each with 
acup of wine in bis hand; and all, tarning towards the Iméin, 
chanted the Third Melody by ‘al-Husain Bin Hamdan ‘al-Khu- 
saibt (see below); after which, fucing the Second Preceptor 
(GUN) لشت‎ * the whole assembly chanted to him the following: 

“T ingnire after the traits of nobleness—where dwell they? to thee 
have certain men pointed me. By the reality of Mobdtomad and his 
race, compassionate one who comes to kiss thy hands, Thou art my 

coal, Jet not my thonght of thee prove vain; account us to-day as de- 
pending upott thee"—" 0 ve 


and having put. their hands upon’ his head sat down. Then he 
stood up, took the Deputy’s cup from his: hand, bowed his head 
in. worship, and read the Chapter of Bowing of the Head (see 
below). Having recited this litany, he raized hia head, and read 
the Chapter of the "Ain, (see below), Then he drank off the 
wine received from the Deputy, anil read the Chapter of Sali- 
tation (aee below). After this, he stood with his face towards 
the Imam, and said: “Hail, hail, hail, 0 my lord Imam t"— 
JM نعم نعم با سيادى‎ ast; to which the Imam replied: ® May 
it be well with thee and those around thee! Thou hast done 
that which these here nssembled have not done; for thou hast 
taken in thy band the cup, hast drunk, hast bowed the head, 
and host saluted; and to God is humble worship due. But 
what is thy desire, and what wouldst thou 7" وعلى‎ whale ينعم‎ 
pal اخذت‎ us) تياو تم الجياءة‎ of bei من -كواليكي لقن عبلين‎ 
-حاجتكي وماذا ثريب‎ S 3 Spee! Al وسلين‎ Cakes ae é 
To this the Dignitary answered: "I would have an evening of 
the countenance of my Master” —s)s* ,اريك أن امس بوجد‎ and 
then, retiring, he looked towards the heavens, and came baek to 
the assembly, and said: “ Hail, hail, hail, © my lord!” to which 
the Imam replied as before: “What is thy desire, and what 
wouldst thou?" Then said the Dignitary: “I havea desire, and 


would it might be sanctioned إلى حاجة أريب قصاعال"‎ the Imam 
replied: “Go to, 1 sanction it”—leed 5), The Dignitary 
then stepped aside from the assembly, and approached the candi- 
date, to give him an opportunity to kiss his hands and feet; which 
being done, he returned, and said; “Hail, bail, bail, O my lord 





eer Ct... 
Miata Fee * ie, the Diguitary.’ 
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Imam." Then the Imém said to him, again: “ What is thy wish, 
and what wouldst thou?” to which he gave for answer: “A per- 


son has presented himself to me in the way"—=== 2 أنم قرا أغى‎ 
الطريف‎ Again the Imim spoke: “Hast thou not heard what 
was said by our elect lord: ‘ As for the night-mare duty, no man 
of might can take it patiently’?”— Ass الديى العالى الليل ججوع‎ 
,صنديبي‎ and he replied: “I have astout heart, no fear for me"— 


and then, after eyeing the candidate,‏ ,| قلب قوى ولا خوف على 
turned towards the assembly, and said: “This person, named so‏ 
and so, bas come to be initiated in your presence "—_~>—) le‏ 


Saal ola! gil فلان ومو قد‎ aeel. ~The Imam then inquired: 


“ Who directed him to us?” —Lisle 15,4, to;which the Dignitary 
replied: “The eternal Archetypal Deity, the august Expressed 
Deity, and the honored Communicator—signified by the word 
"AMS" —_pse العنى القديم والانسم اليم والباب: الكريمر وفى لفظة‎ 
Said the Imim: “Bring him, that-we may’see ] ايت يج" نمزل‎ 
J; whereapon the Preceptor (A= زاء‎ took him. by the right 
hand, and led him towards the Imam, On his approach, the 
Imim stretched out his feet, which the candidate kissed, ond 
also his hands, and said to him: “ What is thy desire, and what 
wouldst thou, O young man ?”’—s2et وما حاجتكه وماذا تيت أيبا‎ 
Thereupon the Pursuivant rose, and stationing himself at the 


eandidute’s side instructed him to say: “Task for the mystery. — 


of your faith, © multitudes of believers"—b بسر الذئ انتم فيد‎ 
petal ples, Then, eyeing him with a stern look, the Imam 
said; “What impels thee to seek from us this mystery, crowned 
with pearls-large-and small, which only ع‎ familiar angel, ora 
commissioned prophet, can support? Know, © my ebild, that 
there are mony angels, but that only the Familiars can support 
this mystery: and that the prophets are numerous, but that only 
the Commissioned can support this mystery; and that there are 
many believers, but that حبسا ليد‎ Approved can sup this 
mystery, ‘Wilt thou suffer the cutting off of thy head, hands, 
and feet, and not disclose this august mystery Pa (lt ما‎ 


على ان تطلب منا AS‏ السو MAN‏ باللولى والدر:ولم hese‏ الا كل ملاك 
مقرب أء ذى مرسل اعلم يا ولدى أن الملايكة 'كثيرون ولا تحمل عذا الس 
آلا المقربون والاذبياء كثيرون وبيس منهم من تحمل OS‏ السر الا المرسلون 
والمومنون كثيرون وليس منهمر من ease‏ هذا fall‏ الا الممتحنون اتقبل 


4 marry, eee ee |. aa a. i et oe 
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1 العظيير‎ pall بهذا‎ pad قشع الراس, واليدين.والوجلين ولا‎ te which 
> the reply was: * ,تعيب" ون"‎ Thereupon ورا‎ added; “ 1 wish thee 


to furnish a handred منك ماية تفيل" ورموو مير‎ Out; at which 
tliose present interposed: “ The rule! O our lord Imaim"— 
با سبدنا الاسامر‎ ey and he said: “In deference to you, let 
there be twelve sponsors” —J.45 عشي‎ Late) كراما لكم‎ ١.١ Then 
the Second Preceptor stood up, and kissed the hands of the 
twelve sponsors, nnd the candidate kissed their hands. Then 
the sponsors rose and said: “Hail, hail, hail, 0 my lord Imi," 
and the Imam said: “What is your desire, ye ما مع اناوه‎ 
الشرفاء‎ Lest whicl>, to which they having replied: “We have 
come to be sponsors for so and so"—LSi ,اتينا لنكفل‎ the Imim 
inquired: “In case he discloses this mystery, will ye bring him 
‘to me, that we may cut him to pieces, and drink his blood ?”— 
nad ولي‎ (mali aslalii a Ad الأتوفى‎ pl he: eu hits they an- 
swered: ب نعم "يع"‎ he added: “ Lam not satisfied with your 
sponsorship alone—nay, but I would have two persons of con- 
gideration to be responsible for you"—b# 4s eB ed 
Max) obo جل اريك اتنبين‎ So one of the sponsors ran, with 
the candidate after him, and kissed the hands of the two required 
sponsors, whose hands the candidate also kissed. Then they 
two stood up, with their hands on their breasts; and the [mim 
_ turned toward them, and aid: “God give you a good evening, 
© sponsora respected and pure, men of mark and no suck- 
lings! But what would 67" الكفبادرن.‎ Leal pele الله يبيسيبكها‎ 
تريدان‎ SS البرش واللرش‎ Met hoe المعدتران‎ and they replied: 


* We have come to be sponsors for the twelve sponsors, and also 


for this person” — edi لتكفل !23 عشر كفولا وغذا‎ Last os اننا‎ 
Lat; whereupon he said: “In case, then, he rups off before 
having fally learnt our forms of prayer, or discloses this mys- 
tery, will yetwo bring him to me, that we may take his life?”— 

hal بذ‎ LAST بلي بهذا السر محل‎ gl فاذا عرب قبل أن يكبل حفط السلوة‎ 
ب حياتة‎ and they replied: " ؛ تعمب"قلا‎ and the سقه1‎ spoke 
ee “Sponsors are perishable, and sponsors for sponsors 

‘de not—I would have from. him something that will last"— 
pa ل‎ Lad ace hay! وأنا‎ gy se ,ان اللفلاء بفنوى وكفلاء اللفلاء‎ They 
then gave way, and the Imm said to the cundidate; “Come near 





to me, 0 young man"—pJ ب‎ BA oe ; so he approached him, and 
at the came moment the Imim adjured him, by all the heavenly 
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bodies, that he would not disclose this mystery; and afterwards 
gave into his right hand the Book of the Summary (ge>4) 253), 
while the Pursuivant, stationed at his side, instructed him to 
say: “Be thou extolled!—swear me, O my lord Imam, to this 
august mystery, and thou shalt be clear of any failure in me"— 


تغضل حلفى با سبيدى الامام على LAS‏ الس العظيم وانمت بوى من خداياق 
Then the Imm took the book from him, and said: “O my‏ 


child, I swear thee not in respect to money, or suretyship—nay, 


but in respect only to the mystery of God, as our chiefs and lords 
have sworn us"— اخلفكىك ليس لالجل مال ولا جوار بل لالجل‎ ars, | 


aul. This action and these words‏ فقطل كما حلفنا مشاخنا «ساداتنا 
he repeated three times; after which the candidate placed. his‏ 
hand upon the Summary three times, making oath thereby to‏ 
the Imim, that he would not disclose this mystery so long as he‏ 
should live, The common people, as our author tella us, are‏ 
made to swear more times, eapecially among the Nusniris of‏ 
Ladikiyah.‏ 

Our author's account of the ceremonies of his initiation con- 
cludes as follows: “Then the Imm said: ‘Know, © my child, 
that the earth will not suffer thee to be buried in it, shouldst 
thou disclose this mystery; and thy return will not be to enter 
into human vestments—nay, but, when thou diest, thoa wilt 
énter into vestments of degrading transformation, from which 
there will be no deliverance for thee, forever’—,;' es با‎ ake 


الارض لا تقبلكا is‏ فلكونا ان gs Geet‏ السو ولا تعود NSS‏ الفنضان 


Sh البشرية بل حين وفانك تدخل قمصان المسوخبة وليس لكه منيا‎ 
.ابيا‎ Then they seated me among them, and, uncovering my 
head, put a veil over it; and the sponsors placed their hands 
upon my head, and began to pray: first, they read the Chap- 
ters. of Vietgry, Bowing the Llead, and the ‘Ain (see below); 


and, after drinking some wine, read alzo the Chapter of Saluta- 
tion (see below), and raised their hands from off my head; 


whereupon the introducing uncle* (Jp! (عم‎ took hold of me, 


and made me salute my. First Preceptor (Js3) (e4=), and then, 


taking a cup of wine in his hand, gave me drink, and instracted 
me to say: /'In God's name, by the see of God, and in the 
faith of the mystery of lord ‘Abii ‘Abdallah, possessor of divine 
knowledge, in the faith of the mystery of his blessed memorial, 
in the faith of his mystery—God give him happiness !'—aul بنسم‎ 





* Le, the Dignitary. 





alll,‏ يس الْسِيلَ hae | oil‏ الله العارف مع allt KS‏ ~ )7 الصسالم سه 


alll sXe.” The assembly then dispersed, the Dignitary taking 
our young votary to his house, where be taught him the Form: 
nla of Disburdening (see below), and also made lim acquainted 
with the various forms of prayer, to the number of sixteen, in 
which the Nusairts pay divine honors to "AL 

We are thus brought to the second part of our author's first 
section, which sets before us the inmost principles of Nusairian 
religion with a fullness and distinctness entirely new. Each 
form of prayer is called a chapter, with a particular name in- 
dicative of its contents; and in several eases the so-called prayer 
has little or none of the tone of supplication, being, forthe most 
part, or wholly, a recital, and that without any special propriet 
in teference to devotion, which we can discover. ‘The whole 
collection, to which: the general title of Dustir ,الحستور)‎ ie 
the Canon) 14 given in one of our author's later sections, here 
follows. translated and in the original text, together with all im- 
portant notes by our author. As for explanations of our own, 
they may be generally dispensed with, both here and elsewhere, 
our aim having been to make such translations as should be 
self-explanatory, so fur as ible, to the careful reader of the 
whole series. We print the text of the Nussirian Dustir, as 
well as of other formulas which we meet with in this tract, 
without correction of errors in syntax, and prosody, 8ه‎ | our 
anthor, for the sake of not impairing. their. authenticity, how- 
ever slightly, appears to have left them—alter collating the 
Dustir and the Formula of Disburdening, as he expressly in- 
forms us, with authoritative copies. But where there seems to 
be no such reason for punctiliousness, or where’ the printer 
alone appears to have been at fault, we have taken the’ lih- 
erty to correct all errors in the ae text of our authors 
tract, without calling attention to them. The name of "Ali, 
which we find printed both connectedly, with cy, and. discon- 
nectedly, with رأبى‎ we leave everywhere as we find باذ‎ though 
the connected reading would seem most consistent with the Nu- 
sairian denial of the Tasik origin of "Ali, 


“ First Chapter, called the Commencement. 

“Sure is he to prosper who obtains the friendship of him with the’ 
bald forehead! My beginsings is to acknowledge myself a humble erea- 
tore... l commence with the commencement of yielding my love to the 
holiness of the archetypal divinity of the Prince of Bees, "All ‘lbn Aba: 
Tilib, denominated Haidarah ‘Abd Tarkb—in reliance upon whom 1 
undertake and by whom I accomplish, through the remembrance of 
whom 1 am secired, in whom 1 am sa ed, to whom I betake myself, in 
whom 1 am blessed, of whom I ask help, in whom 1 begin and in whom 





1 end, with orthodoxy in religion and faithfulness to the indubitable 
troth. Said lord “Abi Shu'sb Muhammad Bin Nusair to Yahys Bin 
Ma'yan ‘as-Samiri: * 0 Yahya, whenever that which brings life betalls 
thee, or- when death-bringing fate takes hold on thee, utter an invocation 
elevated, sincere, purified, reverent, choice, splendid, sublime, holy, sanc- 
tified, radiant, luminous, for thy deliverance from these human vestroents 
of flesh and blood, and that thou mayest attain to the palaces of. hight, 
and say: “In thee am 1 blessed, 0 thon who makest demonstration by 
thy loving advances, who art manifest by 5 power, who art hidden by 
thy wisdom, correlate to thyself by thyself, who to thine Expression 
pivest names of thine attributes, who art he, who art all, O eternal, 0 
thon, existing from eternity, who wilt not cease to be, O cause of canses, 
thon stiller of the movements of revolving cycles, © goal of goals, thou 
who bringest ends to an end, thou who knowest the mysteries of secret 
things, © present one, 0 self-existent, © manifest, © )imit of all aims, 
thou who art hidden yet unclothed, thou whose hghts arise ont of thee 
and set-in thee, from thee come forth and to thee return, tho who 
givest to every light a manifestation, to every manifestation « qualita- 
tive expression, to every qualitative expression a substratum, to cvery 
substratum a fixed ‘Ay inary and to every embodiment an: access, 
whereby the Communicator directs to thee, and introduces to "معطا‎ 
It is thon, O Prince of Bees, © ثلخ'‎ Bin ‘Abd Talib, who art the point 
of all demonstration, and the all; it is thon who art he. © thou who 
art he, thou who art be, and. of whom no one knows what thon art, 
gave thyself, 1 cutrent thee, by the Questions of Sin,* closely inter- 
lotked like woven threads, by that which petitioners ask for of thee, by 
the Preceptor of Preceptors, and by "Ali Zain ‘ad-Din wa ‘al-'Abidin, 
tliat thou wotldst noite onr hearts, and the hearts of our believing 
brothers, in dutifulness, the fear of God, rectitade, knowledge, and reli- 
gions worship: Wecall ‘to mind thy pure presence, thine excelling 
power, thine all-embracing compassion, and the indispensable require- 
ment and-incombent duty, which ore mysteries and a incmonal, and a 
majesty, glory, might and dominion; and thy brilliant appearance, 
thy. glorious tabernacles, and the Tabernacle of Sublimity and Crown 
of Direction;} and the right religion, the straight path, of which who- 
soever knows both the hidden and the outward sense is secured and 
saved, which out lord Salsal Salméin has acquainted us with, which wo 


resite, to which we ‘have been pointed and directed. by our chief and 
lori, the crown of onr heads, the exemplar of our religion, the refresh- 


ment of oor eves, lord “Abd "Abdallah ‘al-Hosain Bin Hamdan ‘al-Kbnu- 

aibl, whose spirit was sanctified by the Highest, that his embodiment 
might be an embodiment of purity, and his substratim a substratum of 
truth and integrity: In the name of God, by the help of God, and in 
the faith of t a: suyetery of lord ‘Ab@ "Abdallih, possedsor of divine 
knowledge: in:tha: faith: of the a ry of his blessed memorial, in tho 
faith of his inystery—may God give hin happiness !"— 


* i.e. by the doctrines embodied in the Nusairion catechism, 
+ ‘al-Khusaibl, respecting whom see below, bea 
Vou. Vitt. — 00000 
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السورة الاولى واسمها الاول‎ 
اجابتى‎ Sol عبن استفاحين‎ db افلج من اصيم بوايةة الاجلج استفتج‎ OF 
et المكذى حخيدرة‎ wilh و النجل على اين ابى‎ anal كتمب قلس معنوي‎ 
وب كرد أفور وفيه اجو واليه الا‎ CE ads تراب فيه استتفاحن‎ 
shy conlti Sin شرك‎ may فدات‎ ns an 
2111111 اليقين ,قل‎ 
ile Byer ادح‎ GUY HPD WY Os sal Ws اذا نولتت يك‎ eb 
ببصاء علوية ,طافرة 8 وكيد مشعشعة نورانية‎ er خالصة #خلصة‎ 
Vig) الدمويلة وتلصادي‎ esl EAN القمضان‎ AF "خلصك من‎ 
بدلّته يا طاغرا. بقان بقدرئه با باطنا نيت‎ ald التورانيةة فقل فيك تتباركت يا‎ | 
i ديم يا‎ la aa nent اطبا‎ aes أ كبا‎ 
الدول يا غاي: الغايات يا منهى النهايات‎ ot > ى‎ eda تول يا معلل العلل‎ 
بير‎ Lab يأ شاعر يا مقصوذ يا‎ Sore a> غلم رار لخفيات بأ‎ 
بحت واليكك تعودايا‎ ty تغرب‎ Udy غمود يا من عن أتواركها منكه تشرق‎ 
Lalita ادها وتلل اسم مكانا وتلل مكار‎ poet Mis نور طهورا‎ Mr hes من‎ 
يا امير‎ le اليم‎ ade اليه ويحدخل الباب‎ aca ill والل مقام بايا يرشن‎ 
هويا عو يا قويا‎ wll MI الكل يا علئ بن ابئ طالب الدليل عليه‎ 
تسيب تسلكون سلكا سلك سالكن‎ 1 haben من لا يعلم ماهوالا فو واسألككه‎ 
سلك بما سالك السايلون ومرشن لشي وبعلى زين الدين والعابديى‎ 
رو والتقوى والتقوبم‎ yh he أن تولف ما بيى قلويّنا وقلوب أخواننا المومنيى‎ 
وقدرتك الباثرة 8 عفدت الشاملة‎ Selo) ea نذكر‎ yale halls 
وانتصار‎ j ip وافتتخار وعز‎ Way والحق الوا جب فك اسوار وتذكار‎ ay والفوضص‎ 
ea والدين‎ hel العلى وتاب‎ Rb, الراعه ,5 وآبابك الفاخية‎ seals 
A فك عرفنا‎ pl, us: 3 bool nibh المستقيم ومن عرف‎ ha 
cis سيدناً سلسل سلمان يتلى وقد دلنا اليه وارشحنا اليه شيخنا وسيالة‎ 
الى عب الله الحسين بن دان‎ eel رضنا كنية ديننا وقرة أعيننا‎ 
حل السدى‎ abst, العلى روحه لان مقامه مقام الصفاء‎ Lads الخصيى‎ 
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والوذاء بسم الله ally‏ وسر السبك at‏ حبك الله الغارف معرفة الله سرّ تذكار» 
الصالك سره اسعده الله eB‏ ) 


Tn explanation of this chapter, our author observes that, 
according to Nusairian doctrine, God is visible and yet not 
whully definable لبس تحدوذا بكليتم)‎ milly ألمعبوك عندظم يرى‎ oy), 
whence the expression; “O manifest, O limit of all aims, thou 
who art hidden yet unclothed, whose lights arise out of thee 
and set in thee, from thee come forth and to thee return” (see 
.م‎ 285), He also here, first, alludes to a separation of the Na- 
suiris into four parties: 1. those who pay homage to the heay- 
ens, whom he calls Northerners (-)5-++=-!); 2. adorers of the 
moon, whom he elsewhere names Kalizians (اللاريون)‎ ;* 8. wor- 
shippers of the twilight; and 4. worshippers of the air. By 
the first of these parties, the passage just quoted is understood 
to point to the heavens, “out of which,” say they, “the stars 
arige and in which they set; and which are visible, yet unde- 
finable, as to their prime configuration, except by the Expressed 


Deity QO) احد أن جحدغا بصورتها الاصلية‎ MD وأنها شاعرة لكن‎ 
”.(الاسم‎ But the second party, in support of their adoration of 
the moon, allege that other expression of this chapter: “thy 
brilliant appearance,” saying “that the moon is manifest to 

sight, while, as for the dark part of it, that represents: the bein 

of "Ali Bin Abi Tilib, which is veiled from our eyes, whic 
we now see asa dark object, thoagh, when we are purified from 
these bodily vestments, and exalted among the stars, through 
our faith, we shall behold it in sapphire-splendor (5-5 فيقولون أند‎ 
kitach > Pyle a cr he قو ذأت‎ itl فى‎ od والسواد‎ 


The worshippers of the‏ ".(بيى iS tell‏ يحينيث 5 a‏ الصسفرة 


twilight argue, in their own favor, fromthe expression: " whose 
lights arise ont of thee etc,” saying that all the pe of heaven 
make their appearance from out of the East, and revolve, and 
set in the West: and they may be'seen to pray with their faces 
turned towards the sun as it is rising or setting, in the belief that 


the twilight-reddening of the sky creates the sun (a3 طاتيى أن‎ 
عو خالقف الشميس‎ 175)), according to the words of Shaikh "Ali 
the Magian, in the so-called Legacy (|, +) left to them by him: 





١ » Probably so named from Shaikh Mubammad Bin Kalizd, who is quoted below. 
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_ *By{i] the full moon, whose lights from her sun come forth; and 
by [f] her sun, production of the morning-beam oe + ree 
أنوارة من يمسم شيرت وتشميسد من عبوكل‎ pulls / 


The worshippers of the air have also their own argument from 
this chapter, pean to the expression; “© thou who art he, 
thou who art he,” which, by a slight change of reading, they 
make to mean “O thou who att the اله‎ + | 


Second Chapter, called the Canonization of ‘Tha ‘al- Wall. 

beanteous a vision has the sleeper in his place of slamber, who‏ بوكر سد 
hears with the ear, but sees not the person, and alls ont and says:‏ 
O Prince of Bees, OAL Ibn AbG Talib.” 0)‏ إل ‘Here am 1, here am‏ 
desire of every desirer, eternal by divinity, mine of empire, thou who‏ 
art our God, as hidden, and our Imim, as manifest, thon who art mani-‏ 
fest where hidden, and hidden where manifest, who appearest in hiding,‏ 
and hidest thyself in appearing, whe dost display the ay of divine‏ 
being, who art exalted with supremacy, who art veiled in {nhammad-‏ 

anlity, and who dost call that which is of thyself to thyself, by thyself, 
thou, O Prince of Bees, © 'Ali—may thy tiga arise, thy shining break 
forth, thy radiance be diffused, thy benefits be magnified, thy praise be 
"SR ولا‎ thou save me, I pray, from the evil of thy degrading traris~ 

rations; for ourselves and all our believing brothers. F entreat deliv- 
erance from the evil of deterioration, aunulment of facnity, degradation, 
deiilement, stagnation, wilting, aud the waste-heap. This is for thee to 
bestow, In the faith of the mystery of the:saint ‘Thn ‘al-Wall, to, wit, 
Abu-l-Husain Muhammad Bin ‘Al ‘aj-Jall—peace be tous from the 
remembrance of him! in the faith of his mystery—may God give him 
happiness "— | 


السورة ASLAN‏ واعمها تقديسة ابن coll‏ 
باحسين :ما نر الغايم فيخع: منامه وهو يدمع al‏ ولم set‏ الشتخص وقو 
ينادى وبقول لبيك لبيك با أمير SRM‏ على ابن ابى طالب يا رغية 
ظامرا يا من طيرت فييا led eal, ett‏ شيرت web,‏ بالاسنتتار 
واسئئوت بالظهور وظيرت KIL‏ وتعاليت بالغلوية Keres curios‏ 
,وغوت من تفسك الى نفاسك Way‏ أنمن يا pal‏ التحسل يا على أشرى 
تورك وابوع سغوركا وستلع سباوك وتعظمت الاوك وجل ثناوك بان تأمنى 
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In this case, and three others which it is scarcely necessary to specify, wohare 
be original words of a poetical quotation inte veree-form, although, in our 


[aa prose. The measure ts, in every instance, rqjiz, 










amen serail شر‎ ur اخواننا مودي‎ Rats لنا‎ RSS eee if ur 
والقشاش انع على لكب كدير 9 الولى‎ Ul, el وأنساح والوسيد‎ 


~The sleeper referred to in this chapter, says our author, was 
one of the ministers of Mohammad 'al-Bakir Bin ‘Ali Zain ‘al- 
‘Abidin, who, as is believed by the Nugairis, waa sleeping in his 
house, on a certain day, when a voice called upon him, saying: 
“Arise and go to such a place;” upon which he awoke ina 
maze from his dream, and saw no one, only the lights of heaven, 
and said: “ Here am I, here am I, O Prince of Bees, ’Ali Bin 
‘Abi. Talib"—all which is plainly stated inthe Book of the 
Summary. | 

The blessing sought for in this prayer is deliverance from 
seven sorts of degrading transformation, togcther with their sub- 
divisions, embracing ull kinds of cattle and wild beasts, and 
other varieties of life الخلاص من المسوخية التى)‎ Les يطلب المصلى‎ 
فالسبعد الاشكال المذكىة خوى‎ ara سبعة أشكال وتلل شكل منها‎ - 
انواع الاتعام والوحوش وغيرها من الحيوانت‎ eam); and it is believed 
that these seven sorts of transformation are the seven floors of 
Hell mentioned in the Kunin: “and it has seven entrances, with 
a part divided off to each;"* and so the sinner, in this petition, 
with humble heart, and spirit submissive to his lord "Ali ‘Tbn 
‘Abt Talib, intercedes for salvation therefrom. 

“Third Chapter, called the Canonization of ‘Abi Sa'id, 

“T ontreat thee, O possessor of dominion, Prince of Bees, O*All, O 
bounteons, thou who art from eternity, O gracious, thou inciter of the 
Communicator—I implore thee, by the Elect Five, the Revealing Six, 
the Seven Twinkling Stars, the Eight Strong Bearers of the Throne, 
the Nine Gifted with Muhammad-quality, the Ten Chanticleers of Holi- 





Twelve Strings of ImAmship, by the reality of all in al of uni- 
versal being Prine bf Boos eon lord of vicksitnde, thou SS an the 
Sole, whose Expression is the One, whose Communicator is singlences 
itself, thou who didst appear in the seven tabernacles of divine quality— 
1 implore thee that thou wouldst make our hearts and our limbs firm in 
the profession of the holy knowledge of thyself; and do thon disencum- 
ber us from these habitations of human natore, and clothe us with vest- 
ments of light, amid the stars of heaven, We call to mind the presence 
of our chief and lord, the most illustrious, the most valiant, the lusty, 
the God-fearing, ‘Abd بلاوق‎ “Aba Sa’id ‘sl-Maimin ‘Ibn Kasim ‘at-Ta- 


ness, the Eleven Ascension-points of pacar Sarg eas and by the 





* Kur., xv. 44. 
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اهنا‎ possessor of divine knowledge, abstinent from the forbidden, who 
avenged himself with his own hand om the head of ‘AbO Dulaibah— 





may the curse of God rest npon ‘Aba Dubasibah, aud peace and God's 
mercy upoo ‘Abd Sa'ld! Ta the faith of the mystery of ‘ADQ Sa'ld the 
justy, the God-fearing, the pions, ‘al Maimin ‘Ibn Kasim ‘at-Tabarinl, in 
the faith of his mystery—imay God give him happiness !"— 
تقديسة ابى سعيد‎ Lesely السورة الثالتة‎ 

اسألكب يا مالكب eh, SS‏ يا على ها وقاب يأرل دراي يا 
داحى الباب اسألكك Kiedy‏ المصطفية. Keely,‏ التجلية بالسبعة اللاي 
aoe!‏ بالشمانية BF‏ العرش القوبة وبالتسعلة Hares‏ وبالعشر» دجاجات 
SE‏ يا امير الذكل يا صاحب DEW eal owl Healt‏ واسمكن 
الواحن bs‏ الوحدانية يا من cag?‏ فى السيع قباب الذاتية بان جعل 
قلوبنا وجوارحنا RG‏ على معرقنك KS‏ وخلصتا مى he‏ الهياكل 
شيخنا وسبدنا JS)‏ الاكبر الشاب التقى اب سعية'انى شعيان الميمو 
أبن قاسم الطبراق:العارف ad ae‏ الله Gn RK‏ حرم cg dll‏ اخل aie‏ بيده 
all‏ سر ابى سيك الشاب pat‏ الى" يمون أبن تسم الطبرانى سرهم 
The “ Elect Five” are the times of prayer prescribed to the‏ 
Nusairis: namely, that of Muhammad, ‘at mid-day; that of‏ 
Fitimah, in the afternoon; of Hasan, son of “Ali ‘Ton ‘Abi‏ 
Talib, at sunset; of Husain, brother of Hasan, at evening; and‏ 
of Muhsin, Mystery of Obscurity, at day-break. ‘Whoever is‏ 
not conversant with the names of these five persons, and with‏ 
the times of prayer called after them, prays in vain.‏ 
The “ Revealing Six” are the six beings, namely, Salman‏ ” 
and the Five Incomparables, mentioned in the Chapter of Vic-‏ 
tory (see below), or the six days of creation, or the manifesta‏ 
tions of God to Abraham, Moses, and other of the prophets.‏ 
"The “Seven Twinkling Stars” are the seven planets, namely,‏ 
Satarn, Mars, and the rest.‏ 
‘The “Kight Strong Bearers of the Throne” are the eight cab-‏ » 

vee that is, the names of the Five Incomparables, 


and ‘Talib, *Akil, and Jafar ‘at-Taiyar. 





. The * Nine Gifted with ese sage earache are names of cer- 
tain of the Strings of Imamship, from Muhammad ‘Ibn 'Abdal- 
lib to Muhammad ‘aj-Jawiid. 

The “Ten Chanticleers of Holiness” are the Five Incompar- 
ables, together with Nauful, ‘Abu-l-Harith, Muhammad ‘Ibn ‘al- 
Hanafiyah, ‘Abii Barzah, and ‘Abdallih Bin Nadhlah, whom 
the Nusairia believe to be the largest of the stars, each having 
rule over a number of other stars أعظم اللواكب)‎ weil ويعتقدون‎ 
says in his Diwiin, all the stars are castles of the heavens, mys- 
tically, except the ten just mentioned, the Chanticleers, whose 
cock is Salmiin ‘al-Fiirst وكل اللواكب فى الباطن صيصان السيماء كبا)‎ 
كخم عنها الخصيبى فى ديوانه ما خلا العشرة المذكورة فهى النجاجات‎ 
.(وديكيا سلمان الفارسى‎ In the secret books of the Northerners, 
such as the Book of the Greeks (كتاب اليونان)‎ and others, the 
eock is said to be Muhammad Bin ‘Abdallah. | 

The “Eleven Ascension-points of Communicator-quality ”-are 
Rizbah ‘Ibn ‘al-Marzabin, ‘Abu-]-'Alé Rashid ‘al-Hajari, Kan- 
kar ‘Ibn ‘Abi Khalid ‘al-Kaboli, Yahya Bin Mu'ammar, Jabir 
Bin Yazid ‘aj-Ju'fi, Mohammad 'Tbn ‘Abdi Zainab ‘al-Kahilf, ‘al- 
Mufadhdhal Bin ‘Tmar, "Umar Bin ‘al-Mafadhdhal, Muhammad 
Bin Nusair ‘al-Bakri ‘an-Numairi, Dihyah Bin Khalifah ‘al- 
Kalbi, and ‘Umm Salamah, 

The “Twelve Strings of Imimship” are Muhammad ‘al-Mas- 
tafi, 'nl-Hasan ‘al-Mujtabi, ‘al-Husain the martyr of Karbala, 
"Alf Zain ‘al*Abidin, Muhammad ‘al-Bakir, Ja’far ‘as-Sadite, 
Misi ‘al-Kazim, "Ali ‘ar-Ridhé, Muhammad ‘aj-Jawad, ‘Ali 'al- 
Hadi, ‘al-Hasan ‘al-’Askari, and Muhammad Bin ‘al-Hasan ‘al- 
Hajjah. 

“ Fourth Chapter, called the Pedigree, 

“How well is it that God should provide for me! how well that my 
way ange ear 5 God! how well eet 1 sou ده !ا‎ hearken to 
my. chief, my lord, my preceptor, who gracious Ws Upon me, 2 
God bath pacthaes امتح ال‎ upon him: he نا باوب‎ of WAin-Mim- 
Sin, which is by virtue of the testimony that there is no God but "All 
‘Tho ‘Aba Talib, with the bald forehead and temples, the adorable; and 
no Intermediary bot lord Muhammad, worthy to be praised; and no 
Communicator but lord Salmiéin ‘al-Firsi, the pattern. This is what I 
have heard from my chief and lord, my goal, my stay, my guide to the 
way of salvation, my means of access to the fountain of life, the liber- 
ator of my neck from the bondage of servile existence (through know!l- 
edge of the Supreme Sanctuary of Divine Being), the eminent lord, the 

reat mountain-barrier, my uncle, my chief, my lord, the crown of my 
head, my veritable father, ‘Atinad. He communicated this august 
mystery to me in the yearso and so, in the mouth so and so, and on the 
day thereof so and 50; and ‘Ahmad heard it from ‘Ibrahim; ‘Ibrahim 











ب ابيب ا ا ee a ee Ue le‏ ضهنا 
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from Kasim; Kasim from TAN; ‘AI from ‘Abmad ; ‘Ahmad from Kha- 
dhir; Khadhir from Salman, Salmin from Sabbah; Sabbah from Yhsuf; 
Yasuf from Jibrail; Jibri‘il from Mu'slla; Mu'alld from Yasin; Yasin 
from "Tah : "YeA froin Muhammad ; Muhammad from Hadaé Muhammad ; 
HadA Muhammad from Ridba ‘Ahmad; Ridh& ‘Ahmad from Sifandl ; 
Sifandi from Balddbur-i-/Asad ;* Balddbur-i/Asad from Hass ‘ar-Re- 
shiki; Haein ‘ar-Raskiki from Muhammad ; Muhammad from Morhif-i- 
Misr: Morhif-i-Migr from "Akd Jibrail; ‘Ald Jibrail from ‘Abdallah 
‘aj-Jughall ;t "Abdallah ‘aj-Joghull from ‘Tsrni'il ‘al-Loffit; ‘Terna’il ‘al- 
Luffaf from Ja’far ‘al-Warrak; عقاول‎ ‘al-Warrik from ‘Ahmad ‘at-Tar- 
riz; ‘Ahmad ‘at-Tarriz from ' Abo-l-Husain Muhammad Bin "All 'aj-Jall; 
‘Aba-l-Husain Muhammad Bin ذاش‎ ‘aj-Jali from Jord ‘Aba "Abdallah ‘al- 
and lord ‘Abi Muhammad ‘Abeallih Bin Mohammad ‘aj-Jannan ‘qj-J un 
balan, the recluse devotee, who came from Persia; ‘Abdallah ‘aj Janno 
iaj-dunbatin from Mubamroad ‘Tho Jindab; Mubammad ‘the Jindab from 
lord ‘Aba Shu'aib Muhammad Bin Nosair tal Abdi ‘al-Bakri‘an-Nomairl, 
who was Commonicator to Hasan ‘al'Akhir ‘al-'Askarif—peace be to 
us from him, and greetings be his! Through Mohammad Bin Nisair 
did the family and the religion take a stand—exalted be our master ‘al 
Hasan ‘al-Askari far above the babblings of errorists and the talk of 
ealumniators! In the faith of the mystery of religion, in the faith of the 
mystlry of our brothers, who give out helt wheresuever one of them 
has power, 7 eg mystery—imay God give happiness to them all! 1 
also testify that ‘al-Hasan falAlchir ‘al’Askari was the First and the 
Last, the Hidden and the Manifest, and omnipotent ع"‎ 


السورة الرابعظ Legely‏ النسية 
احسن توثيقى بلله وطريقى للد واحسن «معى واستهاعى من Bet‏ 
وسيذى ومرشدى المنعم على كما انعم الله علية معرفة ع م Lm‏ وى بشهادة 
أن لا آله الا على ابن ابى طالب الاضلع الانوع لمعبو ولا ual HAS‏ 
et‏ المححبود ولا باب الا السيك سلمان الغارسى المقسوك وعذ! ما سمعته من 
شيكى وسيدى les‏ ومعشدى ومهديتى الى طريق SU)‏ ومورديق 
الى ينبوع الحيوة وهعمف Bed)‏ من رى العبودية معرفة كنة الذات العالية 
السيى الفاضل والطود العظيم عمى وشيتخى وسيدى وتاج رأسى وواللدى 
الحقيقى agi‏ وقف القى الى poll tas‏ العظيم فى سنة WAS‏ وكذا فى شهر 
كذا pig‏ كذا Ait‏ مع OTT‏ من ابرعيم وممع أبرعيم من قاسم ودمع الئل 
من على وممع على من OTT‏ وسمع ATT‏ من خصر ودمع خضر من سلنان 


1 عور سي‎ + The original text has المجوغلى‎ 
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QO من‎ aes er صباح من نوسف‎ mie ولمع سلبان من قدبا‎ 
pe ei ا‎ Rp egsat 
مق‎ AP prey حمل‎ NOP oy Oe hey a ya ane nm 
اسيك‎ 1 ewe تكب مى مقندى‎ i) mens مم»‎ ANG) eX, 
ee من محسان الوشيق, ممع حجنا ان الرشيقى مى‎ and pe hae 
ee a ree SOS Ie 
hr من الماعيل اللفاف‎ dest aa عبد‎ Keene جبرايل من عبد الله الجغل‎ 
Ses Eten ate Bae gene aly) اللفاق من عقر‎ Jeeta 
ees eae foe ee 
الله بى جيب الجنان‎ ge Dest وسيده ابو‎ aint حن‎ alll nse الستبةدابق‎ 
ah فارمن وسيع عبد الله‎ AL الذى تو مىى,‎ nel halal الجدبلان‎ 








الجدبلان مى est‏ أبن جندب وسيع Re‏ ابى جنب مى deel‏ ابو 


SS Sit win dice سي‎ ee 
coli نط‎ ial يقوا‎ 0 a pad dled والدين‎ 
علوا كبيرا سر الدين سر اخوتنا الجليين اين بها كن منهم مكبين بسرخم‎ 
العسكرى حي الاول ونمو‎ SM cpt اجمعين واشهد بان‎ alll اسعدعمن‎ 
NS كل شى‎ de hp Ply الاخر وتو الباضى‎ 
Be it kkoown, says our guthor, that the Nusairian religion orig- 
inated with Muhammad Bin Nusair النعبيرية)‎ Balad أعلم أن انتداء‎ 
Fae ب.‎ he من‎ 5%); and that he was followed by Stuhanmed 
dindab; to whom sueceeded ‘A bdallih“a}-Jannan ‘aj a anbu- 

jin of Persia: and that-after him came ‘al-Husain Bin 


‘al-Khusatbi, whom the: Nusairis esteent superior to all his’ sui 
cessors, who ات‎ their prayers, apd. taught far and. wide 


art 4 مق‎ a a certain Ker: of his, ‘al tte chides 
the Syrians for rejecting. him, as follows; 


VOL. VII. 32 


é ar ime 148 a 





a ee لاح الس‎ 





3 ينا 8 وها 
4 “ريك ير 25 


“Tam loth to abide in the land of Syria—may the curses of the Lord 
of all creatures rest upon them !"— 
— .عليهم لعاين رب الانام‎ ye سامت المقام‎ 

After a while, he directed the course of his journeyings to 
Baghdad, and began to teach paphely: so that the governor 
heard of him, arrested him, an threw him into prison. But, 
when there was an opportunity, he escaped, and declared among 
his followers that the Messiah bad delivered him by night, that 
the Messiah was Muhammad, and that the sons of Muhammad's 
dangliter were the eleven diseiples, in conformity with what he 
enya in the Diwan bearing his mame: 

“Said tome, in a dream, 8 paving father: Thou art noble, of ancient 
lineage, O son of Khugaib; by help of the Intermedinrics, the family 
of ‘Ahmad, thou art free for thy life, by their love provided for”— 
الوالى‎ ag بين الناس فسيع‎ readied pity Way قصل فى سياحتم بغداد‎ a3 
nell on as =" دحي لع كيد‎ ie oe 3 sale علي‎ — 
الاحن عكر‎ best cal وابناء‎ a ails خلصم لجاذ‎ ene بان السيد‎ 

كما قال فى ديوانه المسمى newly‏ 

قل لى فى All‏ اب شغيق أنت يابن الخصيب > عتيق 

isis? طليق بهم‎ te انس بالحجب أل اجد ما‎ 
He also taught that the Messiah was Adam, and Enos, and Kai- 
nan, and Mahalalil, and Yared, and Enoch, and Methuselah, and 
Lamech, and Noah, and Shem, and Arpbaxad, and Ya'rab and 
Had, and Salih, and Lakméo, and Lot, and Abraham, and Ish- 
mael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the Prince, that is, Pharaoh, 
who lived in the days of Joseph, also Moses, and Aaron, and 
Caleb, and Ezekiel, and Samuel, and David, and Solomon, and 
Job, and ‘al-Khadhir, and Alexander, and Saul, and Daniel, and 
Muhammad ; and, in general, that each prophet who has ap- 
peared in the world was an incarnation of the Messiah (js 


ys); and that the same is true‏ كل نبى شهركى ذا العالم تو ا مسيج 
such as Plato,‏ ,(بعض lx‏ الوثنييى ) of certain heathen sages‏ 
Galen, Socrates, Nero: algo, of certain wise men among the Per-‏ 
من حتياء الفرس 2,25( sians, and the Arabs before Muhammad‏ 
such as Ardeshir, Sapor, Lawai, Murrah, Kilab, 17‏ ب(اجاملية 
shim, ‘Abd Manaf, and others. Moreover, he taught that the‏ 
mothers of the ae ag of past times, and their wives, were‏ 
jnearnations of Salman ‘al-Farsi, excepting the wife of Noah‏ 
and the wife of Lot; and that Salmién was incarnate, also, in‏ 
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the Eleven named in the notes on the Third Chapter, and in 
the queen of Sheba, and the wife of Potiphar; and has appeared 
in some inanimate objects, as well as in certain wild animals, euch 
as the wolf supposed to have eaten Joseph, and in winged crea- 
tures, such as the hoopoe, the crow, the bee, and others, Be- 


‘sides all this, he taught that "Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib was Abel, 


Seth, Joseph, Joshua, Asaph, Simon Peter, Aristotle, and Her- 
mes; and عمط‎ been incarnate in certain wild animals, such as the 
dog of the Companions of ‘al-Kahf, the camel of Salih, and the 
cow which Moses commanded to be suerificed.* His disciples 
numbered fifty-one, of whom five were men of note, namely, 
Muhammad Bin ‘Ali ‘sj-Jali, ‘Ali Bin "lef, ‘aj-Jasri, ‘al-"Traki, 
and ‘al-Katant; and whoever derives his instruction by a line 
of deseent from either of these is regarded by the Nusairis as 
‘al-Khusaibi’s brother, 1 

To ‘al -H usain Bin Hamdan succeeded Maimin Bin Kiisim ‘at- 
‘Tabarani, a disciple of Muhammad Bin ‘Ali ‘aj-Jali, and author 
of many Nusairian books, among which is the Summary of Fes- 
tivals الاعباد)‎ c.e="), noted for its revilings of ‘Abi Bakr, "Umar, 
and 'Uthmén, whom it calls the three Adverearies, they being 
considered by the Nugairis as incarnations of Satan, The same 
person also composed the Book of Proofs of Divine Knowledge 


pertaining to the Questions (Jubail ععرفة‎ MOAT Gls), in which 
it is said that the wolf supposed to have eaten Joseph was 'Abd 
‘or-Rahman Bin Muljam ‘al-Murddi, not Salmiin ‘al-Fiirsi, as 
other Nusairis believe; and the Book of the Compend on the 
Duties of Pupils الحاوى فى واحجبات التلاميذ)‎ os); and another 
book, against the religion of ‘Ali Bin Karmat and ‘Ali Bin 
Kushkah; and many others. 


“ Fifth Chapter, called the Victory. 

“Whenever God's help comes, and victory, and thou seest men do- 
mesticating themselves in the religion of God, by crowds, then glorify 
with praise to thy Lord, and ask his forgiveness; he is verily gracious, 
1 testify that my-sovercign ia the Prince of Bees, "All, who produced 
Jord Muhammad out of the light of his essence, and called him his Ex- 
pression, his self, his throne, and his seat, and named him with his own 
attributes; who is connected with him, not separate from him, nor yet 
veritably connected, while not widely separate—being connected with 
him by virtue of light, separate from him by mavifested presence, مه‎ 
that Muhammad is of him like as the soul's feeling is of the soul, or as 
rays of the sun are of the sun's disk, or as the gurgling of water is of 
water, of as rending comes of binding} or as the lightning-flash is of 





> سه 








» ممع‎ Kur, xviii, وب‎ vii 71, ff; i aa, 
+ Apparently, مس‎ allasion to the fructifieation of the earth by showers of rain; 
comp, lear. xxi. 81, a3 queted in the Perfume-string, beluw. 
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lightning, or as sight is of the seer, or as motion comes of rest; and. 
f All ‘Ton ‘Abd ‘Talib wills to be manifested, he manifests him; © . 
he wills to be hidden, he hides him under the effusions of his light. 
aleo testify that lord Muhammad created lord Salman out of light of 
his light, and appointed him to be his Communicator, and the bearer 
of hie revelation;-so that he is Salsal and Salsabil,* Jabir and Jibra'il 
the representative of order and indubitable trath, traly the Lord of all 
worlds. I testify, likewise, that lord Salman created the noble Five 
Incomparables, of whom the first is the greater incompar ble, the odor- 
iforous musk, the red jacinth, the green emerald, ‘al: Mikdiid Bin ‘Aswad 
‘al-Kindi, and the others are ‘Abn-db-Dharr ‘al-Ghifirt, "Abdallih Bin 
Rawahah ‘al-Ansdri, "Uthmiin Bin Madh'tn ‘an-Najishi, and Kanbar 
Bin Kadin ‘ad-Dausi; who were servants of our master the Prince of 
Believers—glory and honor to his memory! and the creators of this 
world, from the lands of the orient to those of the occident, and of all 
the southern regions and the northern, the dry land and the ocean, and 
of every plain and every mountain, spanned by the blue vanlt of heaven, 
And embraced within the dusty earth, from Jabilki to Jabirsd, includ- 
ing the lurking-places of sand-drifts, even to monut Kif, and whatever 
is arched by Ae dome of the circling celestial sphere, even to ‘ne-Sdmi- 
rah, the city of lord Muhammad, where are gathered the believers ; 
who, also, were of one mind in holding the doctrine of lord ‘Abd "Abd- 
allah, without either scepticism or iolatry, or betrayal of the mys- 
tery of "All ‘Thn ‘Abd Talib, or rending any veil of his, or seeking 
eonverse with him otherwise than through a Communicator—may he 
give to believers safety, tranquillity, strength, superiority over their ene- 
mies and ours, nnd vindication! and may he make ua to be believers 
with them, safe, tranquil, secure, superior over our enemies and theirs, 
and vindicated! By the mystery of victory, and of him whose is vie 
tory, whose right hand secures the victory; by the mystery of our lord 
Muhammad, and of Fatir (that بها‎ saya our author, of Fatimal), ‘al- 
Hasan, ‘al-Husain, and Muhsin ; ‘n the faith of the Mystery of Ob- 
scurity, of the representatives of prayer,t and of the multitude of the 
posseasors of divine knowledge—peace be to us from the remembrance 
of them, and may God's benediction rest upon them all "— 


السورة الخامسة واسمها الفتم 
اذا جاء' نصر الله والفتخ ورأيت الناس يدخلون فى ديى الله افواجا 
Ged‏ مد ربك واستغفره اند كان eat UT‏ بان مولاى امير النحل 
على اختترع Opell‏ مف من توراذائه وسماه اسمه ونفسه وعرشه Ans‏ 
وضفائه oats‏ به ولا متفصل ate‏ ولا متصل به حفيقة الاتصال ولا منفصلا 
عند فى مباعدة الانفصال متصل به بالئور متفصل عند مشاعدة الظهور فهو 


* See Zeitechrift d. D. M, Gesellechaft, il. 593. 
+ See first note to the Third Chapter. 
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ers gf buh‏ 5 السكول فاون شاء على 3 at‏ 0 ا أظيره 
ly‏ شاء بامغيب غيبه سك قلالى 5,55 Nast edi le etl,‏ خلقف 
السيكد سلمان من ثور ثوره وجعله ash‏ وحامل كتابه فيو سلسل وسلسبيل 
وقو جابر وجبرايل وو اليدى واليقيى ومو بالحقيقة وب العالبين Keats‏ 
jes tt ala 3 Pasar Sa Te‏ لف 50-0 
he ee‏ الخر ake “eta‏ الله cr cents eee Re cn‏ 
مصعون النجائى diy‏ بن كاداى الدوسى ‏ م عبيد مولانا امير المومنين 
لذكره الجلال والتعظيم وعم خلقوا هذا العالم فى مشارق الشمس الى 
مغاربها وقبلتها وتثمالها lest Loi,‏ وسهلها وجَبلها ما خاطت الخضراء 
ص الغرباء من جاباقا الى جابرما الى مراصن GST‏ الى Jee‏ قاف 
اطي ب al a at i ae what‏ 
ولا yw‏ ولا فى سر على اب of!‏ 2 ن طالب on 2 By cys‏ 1 
nec‏ ولا SH Ball yee‏ سن باب ee‏ ا مومنين هوه شين محلو تمن 
وموددين Sette‏ على | أعدايك الم معصو ربو “al jaan‏ 

The figalave among the Roe ra 0 ch sees to 
signify that Muhammad is eannected with "Ali by night, and 
separate from him by day, taking the sun to be “Muhammad 
(an hokits Te الفصل أن “حمنة تصن علو‎ WAS الخاصة تعرف مى‎ 
het ويعنون أن الشيس ن‎ 1153), and they believe that Muham- 
‘mad see lo ear? and these three are their Most Holy 
Trinity, "Ali being the Father, Mubammad the Son, and Salimdin 
'al-Farsi the Holy Ghost (rice إلى‎ os الاقنسن‎ a Pathos 2 set ENF, 
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and they also‏ : زعو الاب eos‏ الاب. وسلبا.. الغا oe Jt) oP‏ القن 

eclare that lord Salman 0 the Five Incomparables, and 
that the Five Incomparables created this whole world, as 1t now 
exists, and that all the government of the heavens and the earth 


ia in the hands of these Five Incomparable a م‎ pre: 


siding over thunder-bolts, lightning: hes, and earthquakes ; 
‘Abudh-Dharr superintending the ration of the stars and 
constellations; ب"‎ Paatlah Bin Rawihah being charged with the 
winds, and with the arrest of human spirits—whom they believe 
to be the same a3 Asrail—Uthmén having charge of stomachs, 


the heat of the body, and human diseases; and Kanbar being the 
introducer of spirits into bodies موكل بالرعود والصواعق)‎ LAKE 


وأنزلزل وابو OT‏ موكل بدو ران ائلوا كب والنتجوم ues‏ اللد بن Sole,‏ 
موقل بالرباح ele) Vadis‏ البشر ويعتقدون بانه عررايل ed!‏ ياخن 
الارواح وأما عثمان فهو Kell‏ بالمعرج وحوارة peas) Gel aly One!‏ وام 

.)45+ فيو يدخل a o's SH]‏ الاجسام 





“ Sixth Chapter, called the Bowing of the Head. 


« Omnipotent ia God! omnipotent is God! omnipotent i God! To 
God let there be bowing of the head, to the Supreme Lord with the 
bald temples, to the adorable! © my lord, O Muhammad, thou creator, 
thou conqueror, thou light of the august Archetypal Deity, and his 
noble Intermediary, of thee 1 implore aid. Iam afflicted in this my 
abode; to thee r take myself, Deliver me from the punishment of 
Hell, 0 glorious one, O mighty, O potent, © victorious, thou creator of 
the night and the day. Towards God, the light of the heavens and the 
earth, the Great Supreme, we set out faces; to him we point—let him 
be glorified and magnified! To the Communicator I addrpss myself, 
to the Expressed Deity 1 bow the head, to the Archetypal Deity I ren- 
der adoration and worship. My perishing, dying face prostrates iteelf 
Lefore the face of 'All, the living, the endun 3 the everlasting. ©All, 
thon great one, O Al, thou great one, OAM, thon great one, thou 
who art greater than all the great thou producer of the morning-sut, 
and creator of the luminous full moon, © Ali, to thee pertains | lory, 
to thee unity; O'All, thine is the kingdom; © "All, greatness is thine ; 


O'All, to thee all things point. © “AT, to thee is obedience dne; it 1s. 


thou, O "All, who art to be ‘naterceded with: ©All, thou hast creative 
power; OAM, thine is destiny; thon, OAL, wert the dignity of the 


cow.* Save us, O'Ali, eave us, O "ATL. from thy wrath and chastise 


ment, from the loss of thy complactnec : 1 believe in thine incom- 
mensirritencss, and thine a sie! دن‎ working; thon, O Prince of Bees, 
art exalted above the possibility of weakness, 1 believe in, and acknow- 
ledge, thy hidden being, and thine antward manifestation: thine oul 
ward manifestation is mine Imim and an ordained rule, thy hidden 











See pm. Mo,‏ م 
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being is archetypal and divine. O thou who art he, thou who art he, 
thou who honorest. them who honor and remember thee, and confess 
thee sole; O thou who art he, thou who art he, thou who dost canse 
those to stamble who undermine thine authority, who disown and deny 
thee; O present one, © selGexistent, O mysterious, O incomprehensible, 
0 Prince of Bees, © ‘All, thou august one"— 
العلى الانوع المعبود با سيدى‎ il السحجود‎ all اكبر الله اكبر الله اكب‎ alll 
يا قاقر با نور المعنى العظيم و حجابه اللريم. بكب استعنت‎ bb يا حبك‎ 
يا مجبار با‎ eee عذاب الغار يا‎ con اجرنيى‎ hr! uae الدار‎ hig أعنى‎ 
البالى لوجه على الحى الدايم الباق‎ GL وجيى‎ hey عبدت و#جدت‎ 
يا اكبر مى كل كبيريا‎ aw يا على يا كبير يا على يا كبير يا على يا‎ 
يا على لكك الكتبرياء يا على لك الاشارة يا على‎ et الوحدة يا على لكه‎ 
القدرة‎ wd يا على‎ pba لى الطاعة يا على لكب الشفاعة يا على لكك‎ 
مون‎ wilds Ras ue يا على امانكن من‎ wal op Pal يا على انمتن سو إلا‎ 
peu cs howl pel la ello Baty Seu all Slee, بعل‎ 
افامى ووضية‎ Sold, ان يقع بك امنت وصكقن بباطنك. وطافرك‎ 

وباطنك معنوى لاغوت يا عو يا مو يا Spel ge pee‏ وذكرك Ly opty‏ عو 
be ge‏ مول من ازلك وانكركه و BAS‏ يا حاضر يا موجود يا غيبا لا 
يدرك يا pat‏ النكل يا على يا عظيم — 

The word “ Bees," in the expression “Prince of Bees,” sig- 


nifies the angels. 5 

The Northerners pride themselves in this chapter os adverse 
to the worship which the Kalizians render to the noon, argaing 
from the expression “thou producer of the morning-sun, and 
ereator of the luminons full moon,” that the moon is a created 
thing; to which the Kalfzians reply that ‘Ali created the moon 
in order to inhabit it, asa man builds a house to dwell in, or 
makes a seat to sit upon (hed أن على خلق القبر ليسكى فيه‎ 


for the lat-‏ : (الذى يبى له بيتا ليسكنم أو يصنع كسيا ججلس عليه 
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5 ter hold that the dark part of the moon ge جدود‎ the Adorable, 
who, they also believe, has hands, feet, a body, and a head, and 


on his head a.crown, and in his hand a sword, which is the 
notched blade of Muhaminad يعنقدون بان السواد الذى فى)‎ aed 
راس‎ Gales القمر و المعبود وله يدان ورجلان وبدن وعلى البدن راش‎ 


“ Seventh Chapter, called the Salutation. 

“TL bow the head, and salute, and present myself to, the creator of 
the heavens and the earth, in devont homage and snbmission; and am 
no idolater. The beginning of salutation was by the eternal Arche- 
typal Deity to the august Exprossed Deity; and the augrst Expressed 
Deity salnted the noble Communicator ; and the noble Communicator 
saluted the Five Incomparables, the pillars of the world and of religion. 
Salutation to the Communicators! salutation to the Incomparables! 
salutation to the Pursuivants! salutation to the Dignitaries: salutation 
to the Familiars! salutation to the Purified! salutation to the Approved ! 
«nlutation to the Offerera! salutation to the Cherubs ! salutation to the 
Spirituals! salutation to the Sanctified ! salutation to the Ramblers! 
salutation to the Listeners! salutation to the Attendants !—who together 
make up the orders of angelic being—may the world of all the pure 
he sanctified! Salutation to those who follow the directin rile, and 
are guided, who stand in fear of the various ends of the wicked, obey 
the Supreme Soveteign, the Most High, and believe in the lordship of 
Muhammad, the elect! Salutation to the hundred thousand prophets, 
and to the four and twenty thousand prophets, of whom the first was a 
Communicator, and the last was an Attendant! Salutation to you, O 
virtuous servants of God!—may God gather our dispersed, and yours, in 
the garden of Delight, amid the stars of heaven ["— | 


السورة السابعة واسمها السشلام 
انا من المشركين بدء السلام من all‏ القاديم على الاسم العظيم وسلمر 
الاسم العظيم على الباب اللريم وسآم البناب اللريم على الخمسة الاينام أركان 
الدنيا والدين السلام على الابواب السلام على الايتام السلام على النقباء 
السلام علي النكباء السلام على pcre!‏ السلام على sop‏ بن السالام 
على المماتحنين السلام على المقريين السلام على اللروبين السلام. على 
الروحانيين السلام على المقدسين السلام على الساجين السلام على 
المستبعين السلام على اللاحقين فهم أممل Cat!‏ يتقدس عالم المنغاء 
اجبعين السلام على من el‏ الهدى واغتندى وخشى من عواقب ASN‏ 
واطاع الملك العلى الاعلى واقر بربوبياذ حبد المصطفى السلام على SIN‏ 
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الف ذى واربعة وعشرون الف نى أوليم باب Phe‏ لاحف السلام عليكم 
باعبان الله الاين جمع alll‏ شيلنا وشيلكم فى الجنة النعيم بين اللواكب 
السمايين 


This chapter gives rise to dispute between the Northerners 
and the Kalfizians; for while the former say: “and believe 
in the lordship of Mohammad, the elect,” the Kalizians say: 
“in the lordship of 'Ali, the gracious,” and uceuse their oppo- 
nents of the error of ascribing lordship both to Muhammad 
and to "Ali; indifferently, ‘The Northerners reply to this charge 
by saying that Muhammad and ‘Ali are alhed, not alien, to 
one another; that, while the First Canse is “Ali, Mohammad, 
also, is a creator; and that the Kaliizians cannot consistently 
charge ther with error in ascribing lordship to the latter, 
inasmuch os they themselves maintain the same doctrine of a 
Trinity which is held by the Northerners السورة يقع)‎ oA? مى‎ 
res يربوبية‎ pile الجدال بين الشمالية والللارية لان الشمالية تقول‎ 
للشمالية اخطاتم‎ Ky SUT المصطفى والللازية بربوبية على المرتضى وثقول‎ 
Che, باعتقا نكم بالربوبية تارة حمى وتارة لعلى فاجيب الشمالية أن كيدا‎ 


'5 لبس‎ AR (oy 
ولو اعتقننا بر بوبينه كلا “خدلي لان اعتقادنا واعتقادكم بالثالوث‎ CANS 
.(واحد‎ A long dispute is thus carried on, of which we give 
only the outline, 

The “orders” mentioned in this chapter are fourteen in num- 
ber: the first seven including all from the Communicators to 
the Approved, numbering five thousand angels, who constitute 
what the Nussiris call the great light-world اللبير الثورالى)‎ del), 
believing them to be referred to in the Kurin as the “seven 
heavens," and who are supposed to have existed before the 
ereation of the world, and to be stars outside of the milky way 
وتى اللو نب الوجودة خارج عن)‎ Ala وبقولون انها كانت قبل تكوين‎ 
ge! >); and the other seven including all from the Offerers 
to the Attendants, ntimbering one hundred and nineteen thon- 
sand, who constitute the so-called little spirit-world الصغير)‎ slat 
,(الروحانى‎ supposed to be what is intended by the “seven earths” 
in the Kurio,+ and whom the Nusairia believe to be the stars of 
the milky way, or spirits purified from the fleah through their 
acknowledginent of 'AMS, and of every manifestation of the 
Deity from Abel to ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abi Tiélib ويعتقدون انها درب)‎ 





* Kor, xxiii, 88 + Kur. Irv. 12 
WOR, 1111 32 











le ويكل طهور من‎ ne Fl عن البشر‎ Nyack التبان و# الذيى‎ 
,الى ا أبن بى طالب‎ agreeably to these words in the Diwan 
of their lord Sh ikh ‘ATi ‘gs-Suwairl : 
“Why dost thon ca! rehend the parable of light? Lo, Ged pro- 
e: 


1 to us a plain parable; God is the light of the upper world, the 
وام‎ amd of the earthly world "— 
Lue Lid alll تملا عرفيت المثل الثوريا أذ ضرب‎ 
الارشيا ا هنا‎ mal, السياء‎ a الله نور العام العلويا‎ 


which parable is to be found in the Kuran, where we read: 
“God is the fens of the heavens and the earth; his light 1s as 
a lamp in a little window evc.”* | 


# Eighth Chapter, called the Betokening. 

“Glory be to a God to whom all necks bow, to whom all obstacles 
and difficulties give way! I elevate the standard and token of the elect 
lord ened: on the day of the festival of fal Ghadir—greatly praised 
be he who stands high before God in nobleness and dignity! I, a ser- 
vant to them who point to thee, O Prince of Bees, © "All, thou angust 
one, by the confession of unity, abasement of self, acquittal of all evil, 
and recognition of thine absolute being, OAl, thou angust one, thon 
who art from everlasting, eternal, O creator and judge—lI entreat thee, 
by the reality of the call wherewith lord Mohammad called upon thee, 
aa he went out of the gate of Makkah, ridiag the white camel, and 
cried, saying: ‘A combat! a combat! a fight! a fight in the cause of 
Ged! which words are my token to thee, O light of light, thon render 
of rocks, thou compeller of seas, thou disposer of all things—I entreat 
thee that thou wouldst give to believers'a home in thy 0 garden, 

kept by Ridhwin—O the felicity of a humble creature having hope 
thereof! But lo, from the face of the height, on the right side of the 
mount, from amid the blessed tree, the bounteous one calls out, and 
says: ‘0 my friend, © worthy to be praised, what humble creature bas 
ever invoked me with this invocation, in, sincerity of heart, and simple 
confidence, either on Thursday the 15th of the month Nisin, or the 
evening of Friday, or on the night of the 14th of Shahin, or on five 
nights of the month Ramadhin, or on the Day of the Mass, or on the 
Birth-night, or on the day of the festival of ‘al-Ghadir, and 1 have not 
counted him as one of my people, and given him a home in my garden, 
causing him to drink of the cup of my mercy, and placing him among 
the believers, for whom there is no fear, and who know no sadness! 0 
have uplifted my token. Ty the mystery of the "Ain of "Ali, b the 
mystery of the Mim of Muhammad, by the mystery of the Sin of Sal- 
‘sal—by the mystery of 'AMS. Our beginning of invocation is that we 
betoken our Archetypal Deity, and say: Tn the name of God, the mer 
ciful, the compassionate ; and our ending of invocation is that we render 
thanks to him who has guided us, and say: Duty and praise be to God, 
the Lord of all worlds !"— arate 


‘=a 





* Rur,, xxiv. 26. 
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BLEW Legal, السورة الثامنة‎ 

le‏ اله ختصعت له SE‏ وذلين له الامور الشداذ الصعاب فقفى ارتفح 
القسد والاشارة من السيد est‏ المصطفى "4 يوم عبن الغدير خم الذى 
شرقه وفضله عند الله مقام عظيم انا عب من ال: مشيريى otal‏ يا امبر النتحل 
با على يا عظيم بالتوحيد Oat, mel, el,‏ بد bu‏ على يا عظيم 
يأ F dj!‏ | كلدم ب Ley‏ با Spel i Lal ake‏ الى دعاك Aneel Los‏ 

عيبل وتو خاري من باب 0075 اكب المطية clon‏ وق و ينادى ف 
ols af‏ الحراب الحراب فى سبيل الله وقذه اشارق اليك يا تور الثور 
ياقالق الصضور وراج الجور pdey‏ الآمور بان تسكى المومنين فى 
ite‏ الغليا التى رصوان خارنها وبا قور عد عبى Lela,‏ 138 بالندى هن 
Jus‏ العلا من ile‏ الدلور الا ney aol‏ الباركة ينادى ويقول يا 
حبيئ يا حبك cel‏ عبد led‏ بهذ» الدعوة بصفو قلبة وخالص يقبته 
re 0 0‏ ع 
had‏ الغدير ألا للا 7 eat Ga ee‏ جيْتى ae, "ig i‏ 
بسر العين العلوية بسر Kade pall‏ بس السيى السلسلية بسر عبس 
J‏ دتاعنا نشير Ulin‏ وقول بسم اللد الرتين الرحيم واخر دماءنا SAS‏ من 
bia‏ ونقول العف os}‏ لله رب Sel‏ 


The combating spoken of in this chapter is two-fold: 1. to 
revile ‘Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, "Uthman, and the rest, and all sects 
which maintain that ‘Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abi ‘Tilib, or the prophets, either 
ate, drank, had sexual intercourse, or were born of women: for 
the Nusairis believe that these descended from heaven without 
bodies, and that the bodies which they inhabited were but sem- 
blances اجسام)‎ fot قولوا 3 من الما‎ oe ary Ba peace! oe 
2. to ‘hide. one’s 0 ion from tines at are. not Raise i 
being a principle witlf this sect not to disclose their opinions or 
5 even to save their lives. 

his chapter are to be distinguished the four partics among 
Nusairis; for those who Pe Hg the heavens and t the twilight, 
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when they recite it, place the right hand upon the breast, apply: 
ing the inner part of the thumb to the middle finger; wile 
among Hie worshippers of the moon some spread out the hand, 
with the thumb erect, so that it has the shape of the new moon; 
and others place both hands upon the breast, opening them 
wide, with the fingers of one over those of the other, and the 
two thumbs erect, so as, in this way, to represent the reg 3 of 
the new moon: and the worshippers of the air place one hand 
upon the breast, lifting up the fore-finger, and app ying the inner 
part of the end of the thamb to the inside of the middle finger. 

All Nusairis, on finishing the recitation of this chapter, kiss 
the inner part of the ends of their fingers three times, and raise 
them to their heads. 

«Ninth Chapter, called the Ain of “Alt. 

“By the bagel of the *Ain, pertaining to “All, divine, manifested, و‎ 
of him with the bald temples; by the mystery of the Mim, pertaining 
to Mohammad, Hashimian, imperial, intermediary, of the sun's disk, 
light of light; by the mystery of the Sin, pertaining to Salsal, repre- 
sented in Gabriel, of Salmén, communicatory, Bakrian, Numairian, 
Nusairian. By the mystery of *Ain-Min-Sin"— 


بسر |! لعين العلوية SPURT RRA‏ الانرعية بسر الميم المحمدية الباشمية 
الملكوتية اجابية Rail gill Ryo,‏ بسر السين السلسلية الجبرائيلية 
السلمانية البابية see!‏ النميرية النصيرية بسر ع م بشن — 

Sometimes abridged in the recitation. 5 

“ Tenth Chapler, called the Covenant. 

“T testify that God is true; that his word is truce; that ‘the plain 
truth’ is "Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib with the bald temples, the mysterious; 
that Hell is the abode of unbelievers; that the Garden is a pleasure- 
ground for believers, where water meanders beneath the throne, and 
upon the throne is seated the Lord of all worlds, and the bearers of the 
throne are the noble Eight, who present to him tke oblation of my 


exercises, in this my state of discipline, and of the exercises of all bee 
levers, In the faith of the mystery of the covenant of 'Ain-Mim-Sin"— 


السورة العاشية Lecel,‏ العقد 
Go alll.) Oat‏ وقوله Ze‏ وان gael BM‏ على ابن MN‏ طالب الانوع 
البطين والنارائؤى للكافزين Hy EB,‏ للمومدين والماء من plo‏ 
طوف وفوى Ball‏ رب الغاللين WIT‏ العرش الثمانية الكرام الذين تم 
aa‏ مون عذتئ US‏ جعت كاذه الموفتي بتر ote‏ ع كل Se‏ 
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“Eleventh Chapter, called the Testimony, or, by thé common people, the 
Mountain, 


“God certifies, the angels, too, and all imbued with knowledge, bear 
witness, that there is no God beside him, the doer of justice; that 
there is no God beside him, the mighty, the wise. Verily, religion in 
God's sight is Islim, O our Lord, save us by thy revelation, cause كنا‎ 
to follow the Messenger, and so record us among those who firmly 
testify to "Ain-Mim-Sin. Bear me witness, O angust Intermediary; 
bear me witness, O noble Communicator; bear-me witness, my lord 
Mikdid on the right hand; bear me witness, my lord ‘Aba-dh-Dharr 
on the left; bear witness to me, O 'Abdallih: bear witness to me, 0 
"Uthmin; bear witness to me, Kanbar Bin Kidin: bear witness to 
me, © Pursuivant; bear witness to me, O Dignitary; bear witness to 
me, 0 Familiar; bear witness to me, thou Purified: bear witness to 
me, thon Approved; bear witness to me, O Offerer, and thou Cherub, 
and thou Spiritual, and thou Sanctified, and thou Rambler, anil thou 
Listener, and thou Attendant; bear witness to me, ye dwellers in the 
watch-towers, and © world of all the pore. I testify that there is no 
God but "All ‘Thon ‘Aba Talib with the bald forehead, the adorable; and 
no Intermediary but lord Muhammad, worthy to be praised; and no 
Communicator but lord Salmiin ‘al-Farsi, the pattern; and that the 
greatest of angels are the Five Incomparables: and that there is no coun- 
sel save that of our chief and lord ‘al-Hosain Bin Hamdan ‘al-Khogaibl, 
who made known our rites in all lands, 1. testify that the man-like 
form, manifested among men, was the summit of all existence, and that 
it made manifest the essential light, beside which there is no God, 
which is "Ali ‘Iba ‘Abd Talib; and that he is immeasnrable, illimitable, 
incomprehensible, inscrutable. 1 testify that 1 ama Nosairl in religion, 
aJandabi in counsel, a JunbulAnl in habitode, n Khnsaibl in doctrine, a 
Jali as to maxims, a Maimdnl in legal science: and I stand fast in ex- 
pectation of the splendid recurrence, the brilhant retarn, the withdrawal 
of the veil, the lighting up of the thick clond, the manifestation of that 
which is unseen, the ا‎ forth of the hidden, and the appearance 
of Ali ‘Tbn'Abt Talib from amid the sun, arresting every svul, with 
the lion beneath him, the Dhu-l-Fakir in his hand, the angels behind 
him,‘and lord Salman before him, while water wells up from between 
hig feet, and Jord Muhammad eries out, saying: ‘Behold your Sove= 
reign, "All ‘Iba ‘Aba Talib! acknowledge him, glory him, magnify 
him, exalt him. Behold your creator and provider! disown him not.” 
Bear me witness, O my lords, that this is my religion and my faith, 
Whereto IT commit myself, whereby 1 live, ah 1 shall die, “All 
Tbn ‘Abd Talib lives, and will not die; in his hand is destiny, and عطق‎ 
solute dominion; in his gift are hearing, secing, and understanding. 
Peace be to us from the remembrance of them !"— 


شيد alll‏ أنه لا الله آلا هو والملايكة وأولو العلمر تايبا بالقسط لا اله الا عو 
ail‏ الحكيم ان الدين عند اللد الاسلام ريما آمنا Le‏ انوليت واتتبعنا ال 











Last‏ مع الشاعدين بشهادة ع م سن LEY Ge oust‏ جاب لقال 
نهد على ايها الباب الكريم اشهد على يا سيدئ RABIN‏ البنين اشيق: 
على يا سيدى ابو GA‏ الشمال Geode‏ يا عبد اللا ايك The‏ يا عتمان 
egal‏ .على يا قغبر بن كادان. اهن على يا نقيب edt‏ علي يآ جيب 
أشهد على يا eth Uae‏ على ايا خلس eth‏ على يا مماحن ويا 
مقرب وبا كروض وبا Seay‏ ويا مقدس ويا gil‏ ويا sete‏ ويا لاحن 
اشيدوا على .يا ال att‏ ويا Je‏ الصفاء اجمعيين الى gh eet‏ ليس 
الينا gle Wt‏ ابن ان ظالب الاصلع المعبود ولا جاب الا السيق Spot at‏ 
ولا باب آلا السيك سلمان القارسى المقضون ANT SARI RAL Ty‏ ولا 
رأف الا رأى شيخنا وسيدنا الحسين ين حبدان اخضيى الذى شرع 
الاديان فى ساير البلدان اشهد بان الصورة المربية التى gb‏ فى البشريةة بي 
الغاية الخليخ وعى الشاعرة بالنورانية وليس اله سواعا وعى على ابن cal‏ 
طالب ally‏ لمر خاط wip‏ تحصر ولم يدرك ولم Meth pont‏ بانى نصبيرى 
الدين We‏ الرأى جنبلالى الطريقة خسيى المذهب cole‏ المقال ميموق 
الفقه واقر فى الرجعة البيضاء والكرة الزغراء وفى ALS‏ الغطاء مجلاء lal!‏ 
واظهار ما كتم واعلان ما خفى وظهؤر على at sah‏ طالب من عبين meth‏ 
ios‏ على s‏ تنفسن aS)‏ من ody MS‏ الفقار بيده واملايكة خلقر والسيكد 
هذا مواكمر على ابن أبى ظالب فاعرفوة وسجحوه وعظموه وكبروء WAP‏ 
خالقكم ورارقكم فلا تتكروه أشيديا على يا أسيادى ان هذا دينى 
وأعانقادى وعليه slate!‏ وبه احيا وعليه اموت وعلى ابن الى طالب حي 
3 جوت بيده By MET‏ والجبروت أن السمع والبحد والفوات كل اوليك كان عند 
مسؤولا AE SLA OSS oe Ee‏ 

The Kalazians claim that exp ion “and the appearance of 
“Ali ‘Tbo ‘Abd. ‘Talib from amid the sun,” in this chapter, قل‎ 
evidence of the correctness of their doctrine, remarking that 
the moon comes forth to view out of the sunset-sky. ‘The wor 


shippers of the twilight, on account of this expreasion, fancy 
that the twilight comes forth from the midst of the sun, ina, 











= "or. = Qa. 
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at the same time, gear eg that the twilight-reddening of the 
sky creates the sun. The Northernera say that “the sun" is, 
here, a metonymy for Fitimah the daughter of “Asad, whose 
child was "Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abi Talib; for itis the belief of the Nu- 
sairis, universally, that both she and Fitimah the danghter of 
Muhammad were the Expressed Deity, that is, Muhammad, who, 
as they hold, is represented in the sun, 
“Twelfth Chapter, called the Imim-chapter. 

“Bear mo witness, ye brilliant constellations, ye lominous stars, ye 
circling spheres, that this man-like form, beheld and beholding, which 
was ‘All ‘Ibn ‘Abd Talib, represented the eternal, the alone, the sole, 
the infinite, the uncompounded, in whom there is no distinction of pat 
the indivisible, whom no number comprises. He, then, is my God and 
yours; your God, and mine; my Imim, and yours; your Im&m, and 
mine; the Imam of Imima, the light of darkness, Haidarah ‘Abi Tu- 
rab, the manifested with the bald forehead, the hidden with the bald 
temples, the appearer from amid the sun, the arrester of every soul, to 
whom, to the grandeur of the glory of whose awfulness, and to the 
freatness of the eer of the lightning of whose divinity—to whom 
all necks bow, and all difficulties give way. In the faith of the mystery 
of a Deity in the heavens, being an Imim on earth; in the faith of 
the mystery of the Imim of every Imim; in the faith of the mystery 
of "Ali مطل“‎ ‘Abd Talib, the everlasting; in the faith of the mystery 
of his Intermediary, lord Muhammad, and of his Communicator, lord 
Salman, gate to the directing rule and to the fuith—pleasure and peace 
be to us from the remembrance of them !"— | 


السورة الثانينة عشرة واسيها الامامية 

phil‏ على ابيا النجوم BLT‏ والكتواكب النايرة والافلاك الدايرة بان هلع 
الصورة Kaa tt‏ المعايئة الناظرة .على ابن at‏ طالب القديم OA ORM‏ 
السبد الذى لا ياجأ ولا يتعبس ولا ينقسم ولا يدخل فى علد فهو ألهى 
والهكم والهككم والهى امامى وامامكم وامامكم وامامى امام EST‏ وسراس الظلية 
ripen dog‏ بلاصلع الباطن بلاترع الظافر من عبن الام 
الفابس على كل نفس SA‏ له ولعظم جلال عيبته وكبرياء سنى برق لاعوته 
"خصعين لد الارتاب ould,‏ لد الامور الصسعاب سر آله فى السهاء وو امام في 
الارس سر امام كل أمام مر على لين لق طالب pa‏ الزمان سو real a‏ 
“#حين وبابه السيند سلبان باب الهدى والايفان علينا من eT PSS‏ 
ime <= pel,‏ | 
Siar‏ ا aratshes,‏ 
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الهم كذ 51 4 - 
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‘Abt Talib ) السورة انهم يعبدون الها منظى | موجودا غيم‎ BAP من‎ shed 
dls al الالد موعلى ابيع‎ hes ر(سفتقون‎ 0 the Northerners عفنا‎ 
lieve ‘to be presented’ to view in the whole heavens, and the 
Kalizians suppose to be the moon—each party, accordingly, 

interpreting the chapter to suit ita own Views. a 


“ Thirteenth Chapter, called the Journeying-chupter. 

4 Let whatsoever. is in the heavens, and whataoever is on the earth, 
glorify God, the mighty, the wise! With the return of morning do we 
give glory, with the return of morning doth God's whole realm give 
y. In the name of God, by the help of God, and in the faith. of 
the mystery of lord ‘Abo YAbdallah, in the faith of the mystery of 
the chief and his peculiar children, drinkers from ihe sea of *Ain-Mim- 
Sin, fifty-one. in number (of whom seventeen wilt of ‘Irik, seventeen 
of Syria, and seventeen auknown), stationed at the gate of the city, of 
Larrin, receiving justly and rendering justly, whose religion whosoever 
conforms to, arid whose worship whoseerer adopts, God brings him to 
the knowledge of himself; and whose religion whosoever does not 6087 
form to, and whose worship whosoever does not adopt, has God's curse 
upon him. By the jae of the ebief and his peculiar children; by 
رن‎ mystery—may God give happiness to them all !"— 1 


لبا السورة RLU‏ عشرة واممها المسادرة 

سيان لله ما فى السماوات وما فى الارضن وتو العزيو AX‏ اصحنا وسبحنا 
واصبم الملك اله وسبح الملكك للد يسم ally nil‏ وسر السيق ah‏ عبس الله pa‏ 
الشيح واولاد. انتخنصيين الشاربين من جر عم س فهم واحد وخمسون 
على باب مدينة حران ياخذون EEL‏ ويعطون باحق ومن oY‏ 
roe 5 | . = 8 .‏ 
0 #قجانتيم ويعبد عبادتهم ay‏ اله إلى معرفته ومن لا يتدين بدياتتهمر 
: ولا يعبيد عبادتهم فعليه لعنة الله بسر الشبييد wooly‏ الختصين بست 
1 أسعدع alt‏ اجبعين re‏ 
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When the Nusairis find mention made, in their secret b ts 
of any city, they interpret it figuratively, a5 signifying the heave 
ens, and suppose its inhabitants to be stars, agreeab ¥ to what 
is explicitly laid down in the Egyptian Missive, and other book# — 
على)‎ isin Riel أن التصيرية عندما يرون ذكر مدينة في كتيهمر‎ 
us epee وبزعمون أن سكانيا مر الكواكب كما يوجد ذلك‎ © iar 


4 
51 0 









Baty الصرية‎ Raji); and so itis with “ the city of Hartaa. 

spoken of in this chapter. As for the chief here mentioned, he 
“their lord ‘al-Khusaibi, and the fifty-one ‘are his disciple ge 
“whom: were of ‘Irik, some of Syria, some of Pera 
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and some of foreign birth}, whom the Nusairis believe to be 
stars of the order of “the little spirit-world.” The signification 
attached to the receiving and rendering justly, attributed-to 
these fifty-one, is that, whosoever takes refuge with them, and 
offers sacrifices to their Expressed Deity, him they will ies 
and purify, and receive into their midst; and that they will 
avenge themselves upon all who distrust them, and will cast 
their spirits into mansions of degrading transformation ومعنى)‎ 
لمهم يداركوثة‎ ibd اخذم بالف واعطائهم ومن استشفع بهم ويقوب‎ 
ore BAe وخلصوته وبإخذونه الى بينيم والذى يكفر بهم ينتقبون‎ 
المسؤكية‎ YUP (ريحه فى‎ : 
4“ Fourteenth Chapter, called the Reverenced Hotse, 

“By the mount, by a book written on an unsealed roll, by the rever- 
enced house, by the lofty roof, by the fall sea, by the mystery of Talib, 
"Akil, and Ja’iar ‘at-Taiyir, brothers of "Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abi Talib, who is the 
light of light, the substance of substance; by "Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abd Talib, 
remote from brothers, sisters, fathers, and mothers, alouo, infinite, self- 
existent, hidden yet unclothed; in the faith of the inystery of the 
house, the roof of the honse, the ground of the honse, and the four 
nider-pinnings of the house—the house being lord Muhammad, the 
roof ‘Abdi Talib, the ground Fatimah the danghter of ‘Asad, and the 
four underpinnings Mubamad, Fitir, ‘al-Hasan, and ‘al-Husain ; ‘in the 
faith of the mystery of the obscure and secret nook in the midst of the 
house, which is Muhsin, Mystery of Obscurity; in the faith of the 
mystery of the exalted, illustrious, Hishimian master of the house, who 
ertshes horns of power, and breaks idols in pieces—pleasure and peuce 
be to us from the remembrance of him "— 


السورة الرابعة عشرة وانمها البيت المجور | | 
والطور وكتاب مسطور فى رق همنشور والبيت المهور والسقف المرقوع 
oly‏ السجور بسر طالب وعقيل وجعفر UI‏ © اخوة على أبن cat‏ 
طالب تور من نور on Pome‏ جور وعلى أبن انى طالب هزه عن الاخوة 
والاخوات والاباء والامهات اخبدا ابدا موجود باطن بغير غمود سر البيت 
وسقف البييت وارض البييت واريع اران البيت bel‏ البيت فيو السيد 
اركان alt‏ هم ast‏ وفاظر والحسى والتسين سر Sah‏ الغامسة ist‏ 


التى ى 4 نصف البيت ى حسن سر الحفى سر صاحب البيت العلوى 


الشريف الهاشمى الذى عشم القرون وكسر الاصنام علينا من GS‏ الرضى 
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This chapter originated with the primitive Nusairis, and was 
made up in the way of accommodation to the performance of 
pilgrimage, that is to say, in view of the house which. the 
Kurin commands to visit, and its under-pinnings, roof, and en: 
closures, as signifying, metaphorically, an acquaintance with per- 
sons represented thereby, agreeably to what is said by Shaikh 
‘[brahim ‘at-T'isi, in his Poem of the Letter ‘Ain: 

“© the change of God's house! which is his Intermediary; of ‘as- 
Safi! which is ‘al-Mikdid, tamer of the Adversary; of Marwah! 
hereof 'Abu-dh-Dharr is the memorable personation ; of the ceremo- 
nics of the house! which are Salsal, submissive to the Deity ; its.en- 
closing steps, how changed do they present themselves! the door-ring 
of the house is Ja'far, star in the ascendant [” ee 

The house signifies the Lord Intermediary, the Mim; ‘as-~ alii, 
'al-Mikdid; the two steps, ‘al-Hasan and ‘al-Husain; the door- 
ring, hie with Ja'far ‘ag-Sadik ; ‘al-Marwah, acquaint: 
anes with ‘Abudh-Dharr; and the sacred place of ceremony, 


أعلم أن ذه السورة قد رتبها) acquaintance with Salman ‘al-Farsi‏ 
سلفاءضم Rath‏ الدع وهو ان البييت المأمور يي القوان زيارته oils‏ البيين 
وسقفد وخيطانه عو كناية عن معرفة اوليك الاشخاص كقول الشيخ ابرقيم 
الطوسى ف عينيده 

GI‏ قلب بيت الله عو LE‏ وما hall‏ المقدان لسن تامع 

yh Be ots‏ ابو انر شخسيبا شعايبه سلسل الى الذات خنع 

وعنتباته Als! lst‏ شخصيا Bile,‏ باب البين جعفر طالع 
البيت عو AFT‏ السيد الميم والصفى عو المقداد والعتبتان نها الدسى 


“0 ابى‎ Shae Sally السادى‎ dam :وحلقة الباب عى معرفة‎ yal 
سلوان الفارسي‎ baa pst '.(وامشعر‎ Such interpretations are dis- 
tinctly presented in very many books of the Nusairis; and an 
acquaintance with the several persons named stands, with them, 
for the completion of pilgrimage. Moreover, that acquaintance 
is understood by the Nusairis to be obtainable by sight, in con- 
formity with what is their belief, universally, that the sun is 
Muhammad; while, 03 to their disagreement with respect to the 
Archetypal Deity and the Communicator, the leaders among 
the Kalazians hold the moon to be the Archetypal Deity, which, 
as the Northerners maintain, represents Salmiin ‘al-Farai, and, 
on the other hand, the leaders aniong the Northerners believe 
the Archetypal Deity to ‘be presented to view in the whble 
heavens, which the Kalizians hold to represent the Communi- 
cator Salman ‘al-Farsi; and so every one who becomes initiated 
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into the sect assigns to the Archetypal Deity and the Commu- 
nicator, respectively, their representatives, as maintained by 
whichever party he joins كاعتقاد)‎ Kas ومعى مع كتنهم أى أن تكون بال‎ 
النصيرية كاقة أن الشمس 4ك “حبى ولا يقع الاختلاف سوى بالبعنى: والياب‎ 
الكلازية يعتقدون بان القمر ضو المعنئ واما الشتمالية فيعتقدورخ‎ Role 
بأنه سلمان الفارسى وخاصة الشبالية تعتقد بان السماء ك المعنى على أبن‎ 
IIS gery Edt الباب سلبان‎ Lily ابى طالب واما الكلازية فبعتقدون‎ 
Cates والباب كها‎ stall Cot شراءهم كل منهم يفسر قلاين الشخسين‎ 
مضه‎ Slikel), 

The zeal of the Muslims in visiting Makkah seems to the 
Nusairis idle and blameworthy; and one of their chiefs has ex- 
pressed himself to this effect in the following words: 

“Carsed be all who forbid the drinking of wine, and all the Syrians, 
and the pilgrims "— 
that is to ssid © for the knowledge of 'Ain-Mim-Sin! and 
their lord Muhammad Bin Nogair ‘al-' Abdi ‘al-Bakri ‘an-Numuairi 
eensures pilgrimage in the first of his Three Numairian Visita- 
tions, which we find in the Book of the Summary of Festivals,* 
as follows: 

“They have assigned to thee a grave, and suppose thee to be buried 
in it, and visit thee; but in truth they practise deceit"— 
بالحقيقة‎ eile فيه مدكون وتم يزورونك‎ wl مجعلوا لكه قبرا وطنوا‎ 

لذج عست 
لشو 





and, again, it is snid in the Book*of Confirmation, by Shaikh 

Mohammad ‘al-Kalizi, quoting from the Book of Light Hand- 

ingt which.the Nusairis believe to. have been composed by 

Jafar ‘as-Sddik, the words of Ja'far, when he was inquired of by 

‘al-Mufudhdhal with reference to the edifice which the Muslims 

are so zealous in visiting, imagining it to be God's house: 
“Soch visitation is the sim and substance of unbelief; that edifice 

isn prop of idols, even as it is of stone, like idols; and people are well 

nigh dolts in visiting it, and short of understanding" 

to which ‘al-Kaliézf adds: 

© ممع‎ Jour, Asiat., ive Série; xi 15%, |. 
| ¢ In the original text, this title bere reads Rg!) LS, which we have altered, 
in conformity with the reading in another passage where it orcurs, to wags] كناب‎ 
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“So L give them for answer, as to this matter, that the practice 
should be abandoned; and besides, there are places of pilgrimage, and 
trees, innumerable, which they may visit, nearcr than the Ka'lah; so 
idle a proceeding verifies in them the words of the poet, who says: 

‘Thou boastest, O my brother, of strange things: of a jaundiced 
physician administering to his fellow-men; of a weaver who is always 
naked of clothing; and of an oculist prescribing collyrium, who 1s 
himself blind; 
and those of another: | 

!The physician sets himself to administer to others, and forgets his 
own pain-stricken heart’ ”"— 


وايصا يكتاب التأبيق للشييد et‏ الللارى ان يستنف GUS fe‏ الهفت 
الضادق عن ذه البتاية التى يسعى LAT‏ المسلمون pall‏ اناا بيك 
الله Les‏ الصادى انه Se‏ رأس اللفر وى آله الاصنام لانها BLS‏ كلاصنام 
seeet iS. ae a= hm cr ol RY Lead! oS‏ شيم wed oF‏ 
انهمر يثبون عن WAS‏ العل وعندعهم ly‏ ماعو ادنى منها col‏ المزاراث 
والاشجار الى لا بخصى Whee Ge‏ يفندى عليهم: قول الشاعر القايل 
تتفكرت با اخى فى امور Manse‏ - حككيم يداوى الناس ومو peel‏ 
rat Sy‏ 
شرع الحطلبيب بان يداوى UE‏ ولسىى, الحابيب فوادة يتوجع — 
Fifleenth Chapter, called the Chapter of the Intermediary.‏ # 
“In the faith of the maar of the angnust Intermediary; in the‏ 
faith of the ma of the noble Communicator; in the faith of the‏ 
mystery of iny lord ‘al-Mikdd, on the right hand; in the faith of the‏ 
mystery of my lord ‘Abu-dh-Dharr, on the left hand; in the faith of the‏ 
mystery of the two noble, pore, potentates, ‘al-Hasan and éql-Hueain 5‏ 
in the fuith of the mystery of the two saints, Nanful Bin Hikrithab :‏ 
‘Abi Bardal: in the faith of the mystery of ‘ng-Safi and the world of‏ 
ented in the faith of the mystery of every star in the heavens; in the‏ 
ith of the mystery of the sublime holiness, and of those who dwall‏ 
therein—pleastre and peace be to us from the remembrance of them !"—‏ ._ 


| السورة الخامسة عشرة واميها اتجابية 
jp al he‏ ايم م سيدى ae el st‏ 


7“ 4 ig a 






oo > el قما‎ opt PLN الذر الشمال سر الملكين اللربين‎ oat 
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+ id 4 ىق‎ 

الوليين نا نوثل بن Sole‏ وابو بردة سر الصفى وعالم الصغى سر كل كوكب 
i‏ قّ 

slo §‏ سر قدس العلى وسكاته علينا من ذكرعم aly Gel‏ تم ٠"‏ 

“ Sizteenth Chapter, called the Chapter of Pursuivants. 
“They rove about far and wide—is there any place of refage for 
them? Let os remember the names of the Pursuivant-lords, whom 
lord Muhammad chose from among the seventy men, on the night of 
‘alAkabah, in the valley of Mini, as follows: ‘Abu-l-Haitham Malik 
Tho “at-Taihin ‘al/Ushhall, ‘al-Bard ‘Ibn Ma'rir ‘al-Ansarl, ‘al-Mondhir 
Bin Lidin Bin Kanniis ‘as-Si'idi, Rat’ Bin Malik-al-Ajlani, ‘al'Asad 
Bin Hogain ‘al-Usbholi, ‘al'Abbis Bin "Ubadah ‘al/Ansari, "Ubadah 
Bin ‘Simit ‘an-Nanfall, "Abdallah Bin "Omar ‘Ibn Hagcim “‘al/’Ansiri, 
Silim Bin "Umair ‘al-Khazraji, ‘Ubai ‘Ibn Ka'b, Rafi’ Bin Warakab, 
Bilal -Bin Raivah ‘ash-Shanawi. In the faith of the mystery of the 
Pursnivant of Pursnivants, and the Dignitary of Dignitaries, our lord 
Muhammad Bin Sinko ‘az-ZAhiri—pleasure and peace be to us from the 


remembrance of them !"—‏ 
السورة السادسة عشرة واسمها التقيبية 

فنقبوا SULT‏ عل مى ps Usa‏ اسامى السادة. النقباء onl‏ 
اولهم ابو البيثم مالكه أبن القيهان الاشهلى والبراء أبن معرور الانصارى 
poll,‏ بن ole‏ بن كناس الشاعبى ورائع on‏ مالكن الكجلانى Dun dts‏ 
بن ages coe‏ والعباس بى عبادة iy! ae cr a ps eel‏ 
وعبف الله ين عمر ابن حرام الانضارى وسالر بن عمير الخزرجى وأبى ابن 
تعب ورائع بن بورقد وبلال een ry cx‏ مع نقبيب النقباء 5 aA‏ 
الفتدباء سيدفا محمد من سنان الؤاعرى علينا من كرتم ly pop‏ 


These forms of devotion are used by all classes among the 


Nusairis, and by all the four parties into which the sect is di- 
vided, each party, however, interpreting them, after the man- 
ner which has been illustrated, stench to its own pecu- 
liar views, But the Nogairi-women are not taught any of these 
orms, being restricted to the so-called Chapter for the Removal 
of Sexual Uneleanness (Us! ,(سورة رفع‎ a form of worship 
which is also used by the other sex. This chapter brings to 
view no new point in the Nusairian system of belief, and is, 
indeed, as might be expected, quite vague in its doctrinal allu- 
sions, while its whole significance قز‎ more impure than puri- 





fying. For these reasons, we shall not dwell upon it longer 


an-to extract, for the sake of not-altogether omitting anything 


~~ 2. . ee 
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characteristic, so much of the text as has been allowed to be 
printed : : 


مكارت cg‏ ال wie‏ الماء الجارياة iy AG Galt Kedgll LTT‏ مى 
8,0 ألى در الى Moe‏ الوعراء شلقن MALS‏ على جنبى الببين ced‏ على 
اجبار شلقت شلقة على رأسى با ربى رب الناس ترق Ke‏ ذه الناتجاسنة 


تن Kins _clclia’ gray ced all ٠1:‏ قرس كما cay‏ السماء ge‏ 
الارض,شلقت شلقة الى خلف تولت على القمر والشمس KALE tL‏ الى 


ies‏ ا بو ا 


We come now to the second section of our tract, رفى الاعياد‎ 
relating to the festivals of the Nugairis. The author remarks 
that these annual celebrations had an ancient origin, and are 
carefully perpetuated; that the necessary ‘expenses are borne 
by the wealthier men of the sect, every rich Nusairi binding 
himself to defray the cost of one, two, or three of the celebra- 
tions, according to the measure of his geal: and that, in towns, 
they are held at evening, for the sake of scoresy, but that this 

recaution 18 not observed in villages. It is also stated that the 

‘usairi-villagers give themselves up to special festivity on their 
New-year's day, the lst of Second Kantn, or January, and show 
less regard for certain seasons observed with special ceremonies 
among the Muslims as well as themselves; while the inhabit 
ants of towns avoid such discrimination, lest the Muslims should 
find them out. ظ‎ | 

The following list of Nusairian festivals, drawn نا‎ apparently 
in the order of their estimation, is given by our akin with the 
distinct understanding of its not including all: : 

1. Festival of ‘al-<shadir ( الغدير‎ uo}, on the 18th of Dhu-l-Hajjab. 

oral & ‘alUdhhiyah (3°) Oye) ©" 10th be 

A memorial of Ismiil ‘Ibn Hijir. 


es ‘al-Maharjin (k= hac), on the 16th of First Tishrin. 
a. | ‘al-Barbarah البريارة)‎ Age) 4 4th of Second Tishrin, 
5 Ma after an interval of a week from the Inst. | 

l افك‎ bs fa 5 a 

“4. “the Birth-time of lord Messiah عيت. ميلاد السيد)‎ 


Sry ,(السيع‎ on the 15th of First Kaniin. | 
the sky arg الغدئاس)‎ Xue), on the 6th of Second 


8 





- 
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0. Festival of 17th of Adhdr السابع عشر من اذار)‎ Oye), 
1g, we 186 Nisdin اول نيسان)‎ Ose). 
11 2 4th = الرابع)‎ hat), 
12. 15th (aia phe .(عيد الخامس‎ 
13." 9th First Rabi’, called the Second Ghadir (442 
Sst, 
14 5 night of the 14th of شعبارى ) مخط'مقطة‎ wheal ALJ what), 
In connection with this list, certain other festivals are enu- 
merated, without specitication of the times when they are cele- 
brated, namely, the Festival of John the Baptist and of John 
Chrysostom (2241 فم‎ Lesa يوخنا المجدان‎ Asc), the Festival of 
Palms and of the Element الشعانين والعنصرة)‎ nc), and the Fes- 
tival of Mary Magdalene المحدلانية)‎ ate ,(عيت‎ The following 
seasons of apecial observance are also mentioned: the firat Right 


of Ramadhiin, and the seventeenth, nineteenth, twenty-first, and 





twenty-third nights of the same month, The whole enumera- 
tion by our author accords, for the most part, with Catafago's 
list, published in the Journal Asiatique for 1848;* though each 
authority names some celebrations not noticed by the other. — 


The subject of the third section of this tract is rather imper- 
fectly indicated, in its title, by the words “on the Office of the 
Chiefs of the Nusairis, and the Prayers used at their Festivals,” 
وصلوات اعيادم‎ Kasra) وطيفة المشايدد‎ ut. After remarking that 
there are three orders of chiefs, namely, Iméima, Pursuivants, 
and Dignitaries, the author proceeds to illustrate their respective 
duties, matual relations, and relations to the congregation of be 
lievers, by a description of the ceremonies observed on festival- 
occasions, into which he introduces various liturgical forms not 
hitherto spoken of. 

-When"the day comes, the men assemble’at the house of the 
master of the festival (A.2!) Lo), thatis, of the person at whose 
expense it ia celebrated; and the Imm takes a seat am 
them. Then there is placed before him a piece of white أن‎ 
on which are laid mahlab-berries, camphor, candles, and myrtle 
or olive leaves; a vessel filled with wine of pressed grapes, or 
figs, is brought forward; and two Pursuivants seat themselves on 
either side of the Imam. ‘Then the master of the festival desig- 
nates another Pursuivant to act as the minister of the occasion, 
and coming forward kisses the Imim's hand, and the hand of 
each of the Pursuivants seated by his side, as well as that of 
the Pursuivant selected to perform the service. The latter then 





5 Journ. Asiat., ive Série, xi. 149-85. 
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risea, and. places his two hands-upon his breast, sayings" May 
God grant you a good. evening, my lords, and a pleasant:and 
happy morning!—is it your pleasure that I minister forsyow at 
this blessed festival (or; blessed time), over the cup of co and-s6, 
‘the master of ceremoties ?—God bless him !"—b Pa الله بسيادم‎ 
خاذما تلم 4 هذا العين‎ Leg اسيادى ويصجكم بالرضى والسعادة ل‎ 
الوقب المبارك على ,كيس صاحب العمل فلان الله يبارك عليه‎ of. ba! 
to which those. present reply: ““Yes;” whereupon the Pur- 
suivant, making’ his obeisance to the assembly by kissin the 
ground, takes 1 his hands some myrtle leaves, and distributes 
‘them, reciting, meanwhile, the following, called the Myrtle-strmng 
ge ae palette em Se ني‎ 7. eae tein 
~ *God lath said’: “If be'is one of those promoted to honor, he shall 
have rest, and gentle كلهم‎ of sir, and-a garden of as es 0 God, 
bet i benediction rest upon the names of the myrtle-personations, 
namely: Sa'ga'h Bin Sahin, Zaid Bin Sabin ‘al’ Alsi, the most excel- 
lent and meritorious ‘Ammar Bin Yasir, Muhammad ‘Ibn ‘Abd Bakr, 
and Mrbammad ‘Ibn ‘Abo Hadhuifah—may divine benedictions rest 
upon them all ™— 


قوله ,تعالى of Ht‏ من ott ll‏ فروج Be yp‏ النعيم اللهم صلى 
على chet‏ اأشخاص الرحان م صعصعة بن صوحان وزيد بن صوحان 
العييى وعمار بن باس ale‏ الغصل Silly‏ ويد ابن ctl‏ بكر ests‏ 
These words are likewise recited. by all present, who rub in‏ 

their hands, meanwhilé, the tnyrile leaves, aiid shvellthem. 


Afterwards, the Pursuivant takes a basin of water, puts into it 
some mahlab-berries and camphor, and reads  mass,+ as follows: 
3 1 sine 3ل‎ 


0 





* “ The Perfume-moss, mat tees 

#0 yo believers, have regard to this your Demigod, in whose presence 
ye are assembled, and put away hatred from your hearts, and doubt and 
malice from your breasts, that your worship- may be-perteoted: by ممق‎ 
quaintance with your Indicator, that your invocation may be accepted, 
and. that our Lord, and yours, may honor your hospitality. ~Know-ye 
that "All ‘Thn ‘Abd Talib abides with you, 7 present among you, hear- 
ing and seeing, and that he knows whatsoever ts above the seVenchear 
ens, a8 well as whatsoever is beneath the ground, and is acquainted with 
geeret. thoughts, the mighty Gne, the forgiving. Beware, beware, 0 








جحلا = 





bine‏ نل a hon‏ سات ا 
The first three of the four masses which we here publish have already appeared =‏ 
Gesellschaft, 389-01; bus one. hos only.to compacta‏ لو .4 Yaitbe Zeitachr,‏ 
gurls MOOT £‏ يوي ههة) حا wnrelia Lith‏ 














brothers, of being merry and Janghing loud, in prayer-time, aa do the 
fools; for such behavior invalidates ceremonies, brings on calastro- 
esr and impairs what is virtuous in condnct. But hearken to and 
hear the commands of the Lord Imam; for be stands among you, as 
it were, in the majesty of the infinite, the supreme, the omniscient 
One, We, being thus minded, have mingled for you this perfume, 
as the heavens are blended with the seven signs of imimship, on the 
seers necklace of souls existing in enbstance, disencumbered of 

eshly, human, bald-templed form. With those seven regale ye your 
echaste souls, pure from all wicked deeds, Therewith doth the Mim 
endow the Sin in every age, and at all times—I affirm it on oath, on 
oath—so that he is ‘All, a God, to whom sincere worship is due, beside 
whom all beings invoked by men are a lie (seeing that to worship the 
creature is an idle fancy), for he—let him be asalied, and let his state 
be maguified! is, in the height of his dignity, the al®informed, the om- 
niscient, the august Supreme "— 


قداس الحليب 

يا ايها المومنين انظروا الى مقامكم هذا الذى انتم به “جبعون وانزعوا 
Jul‏ من قلوبكم والشك والحقد من صدو ركم ليكل تلم دينكم Rhyne,‏ 
معينكم ويستجاب منكم aS ERD‏ ويكرم مثواكم مولانا ومولاكم اغليوا أن 
عليًا ot‏ ابى طالب ايم معكم sles‏ بينكم ويسيع srt‏ ويعلم ما فوق 
السهاوات السبع وما تت الثرى وتو عليمر بذات الصدور papell‏ الغقور 
اباكم أباكم يا اخوان من Ul‏ والقيقية 4 ارات الضلية مع الجهال Usd‏ 
بيس الفعال وتقرب الاجال وتهبط Bho‏ الاعمال ly‏ اصغوا واسمعوا لمقال 
السيل الأمام لاذه كيم فيكم كيام 'الفرد الصبن الغلى العلام انا Lien‏ للم 
هذا الطيب على she‏ النية كبا مرجت السماوات فى السبعة الامامية فى 
Gall‏ عقد النفوس الجوعرية تنريها للصورة البشرية المربية الانرعية طيبرا 
بها انفسكم الطاشرة الوكينة من ساير الافعال bes Cat AR Kat‏ من اليم 
للسين فى كل وقين وحين اليا اليا فهو عليًا اله له الدين الخالص انما 
يدعون من دونه باطل وعبادة المتخلوتات عى الرأى العاطل SY‏ تعالى عو 
شأئه ى علو مكانه السميع العليم العلى العظيم انتهى ل 
مع و ل sete‏ 
do the same upon the hand of each person present. While the‏ 
Dignitary is thus going the round, he reads the following, called‏ 

the Perfume-string سطر الطيب)‎ 


¥OL. Vill. 35 
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hath said: ‘Tho unbelievers see that the heavens and the earth‏ موه 
wore each a solid mass, and that we have ruptured them, and, by means‏ 
of water, produced every living thing—will they not, then, believe f'*‏ 
Glory be to him who vivifies the lifeless, in a land of freezing cold.‏ 
By the power of our Lord, the almighty Sapreme—omnipotent is God!‏ 
omnipotent is God ["—‏ 


haces aa as, Las كفروا أن السياءات والارص‎ on zr تعالى‎ aS 
feral vaca! Lal من‎ cha geen اكلا‎ Ge ين الماء كل شي‎ 
All present likewise recite this formula, laving their faces the 


while, Then the Pursuiyant takes.a censer, and stands op, and 
reads the second mass: 


“ The Incense-maes. 

“The mass of incense, and of exhaled odors, circling about in the 
reverenced honse, in the dwelling of our God, a dwelling of joy and 
1 Some one says that our chief and lord, Mohammad Bin 

infin ‘a2-Zihiri—peace to us from him! was accustomed to stand 
up for the Friday-prayer, every day and night, once or twice, taking in 
his hand a ruby, or, as is also said, a 0 or, according to another 
report, a chrysolite, which was consecrated to the brilliant Fitimah, and 
0 eups, with perfection of cheer, incensing the servant of light, 
therewith, amid festive decoration and glitter, Know ye, © believers, 
that the light is Muhammad, and the might Salmin. Incense your cw 
cert a your lamp, and say, all of you: Praise be to God, sta be 
God, whose favor unsurpassed, and whose mystery defying penctra- 
tion, has been bestowed upon us—bonntiful, noble, exalted, angust is 
he! Believe and be assared, O believers, that the person of the servant 
of light is free to you, among yourselves, and forbid ddéen to you in the 


company of others ل"‎ 

| قداسن pe‏ 
قداس البكور وزواع دورق البيمك sant‏ فى حل الهنا والفرح والسوور 
قال انه كان شيخنا وسيدنا Mens‏ بن سنان. الؤاعرى علينا سلامه يقوم إلى 
صلوة الجامعة فى كل يوم وليلة مزة او مرتين Sole‏ بيذه AT Mh‏ وقبل 
ويبخر بيا عبد النور فى وت الزيئلا والزمور أعلبوا يا مومتين ان الغؤر 
dot‏ والليل سلمان روا اقداحكم Io ail‏ مصباحم وقولوا باجبعكم Das‏ 


لله out‏ لله الذجى جعل لنا aed‏ تامم وسره AY‏ اند جواد aS‏ علق 


يدم اع 





© ,عن‎ xi 31. The common text begins with a question: أولم‎ 








; | 
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Paka So خلال‎ GAN Die RS إن‎ Usage يصبتخرا يا‎ YLT ake 


In a note to this formula, our author says that what is meant 
here by “the servant of light” is wine; that is, wine is here 
presented as an image of “All. | 

After this the Pursuivant incenses the Imm, as well as the two 
seated by his side, and gives the censer to the Dignitary, that he 
may incense the rest of the assembly. While going his round, 
this official recites the following, called the Incense-string سطر)‎ 


ree ; Jl): 

“QO God, give benediction and peace to our lord Muhammad, the 
elect... (after whom, says our author, he names the sons of Muham- 
mad's daughter, mentioned in the notea on the Third Chapter (see Pp 
240) and adds:)—may the divine benediction rest upon them all”— 

The receivers of the incense likewise recite this formula, 
Afterwards, the Parsuivant takes a cup in his hand, and stand- 
ing up reads the third mass: 

“ Mass of the Call to Prayer, 

_“ Omnipotent is God! omnipotent is God! omnipotent. is God! om- 
nipotent is God! I set my face toward lord Muhammad, worthy to be 
praised, inquiring after his pattern-mystery, his loving self, confessing 
the knowledge of God, the divine revelations, the [embodied] attributes 
of Deity, and sanctifying myself. By Divine Being is meant the divine, 
[in manifested form] bald-templed, essence of "Ali, itself, to wit, the 


 Archetypal Deity, the sublime ‘All; and as to the glorious Fitir, the 


(Netty ‘al-Hasan, the beneficent Muhsin, Mystery of Obscurity, I hum 
bly hold, © believers, to that which lord Saul fire held to, when there 
Was & summons, and a call to prayer.. The crier, in his tower, called to 
proce and was heard by the people, as he called, saying: ‘Omnipotent 
ها‎ God! omnipotent is God! I testify that there is no God but ‘All 
the Prince of Bees, with the bald forehead. the adorable; and no Inter- 
niediary bet lord Mohammad, the surpas ing, the all-glorions, the angust, 
the worthy to be praised; and no Communicator but lord Salmén tal- 
Firs! the pattern; and that lord Muhammad is the Deity’s allied Inter- 
mediary, his commissioned prophet, his book of revelation, his angust 
throne, and his firm seat; and that lord Salmin Salsal Salanbil is his 
noble Communicator, his established way, whereby alone one comes to 
God, the ark of salvation, the fountain of life. To prayer! to prayer! 
Pray, ف‎ multitude of believers, that ye may enter the Garden set. before 
fo To gladness! to gladness! and ye shall be made glad, O believers, 

ing delivered from bodily grossnesses, and corporeal darkness, repos 


“7 
9 
¢ 
1 
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ing amid houris and_home-born servants, and beholding your glorious 
Lord, the Prince of Bees, the great Supreme—omnipotent is God! om- 
nipotent is God !—your Lord, the Prince of Bees, ‘Ali, greater than all 
the great, more august than all exalted ones, sublime beyond all reach, 
mighty beyond all injury, cotitinuing beyond all extinction of being— 
omnipotent is God! omnipotent is God "م‎ Forever obligatory is prayer 
on those to whom it is given to pray; forever is its ovidence to be 
reiterated by those who are tanght it. 1 entreat thee, © Prince of 
Bees, 0 'AMl ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, that thou wouldst establish the same, 
anid ctuate it, so long as the heavens and the earth endure; and 
do thou make lord Mohammad to be its suspension of action, ceasing 
from food, and invocation of blessing; lord Salmin to be ite.asking for 
peace, and its holy collectedness; ‘a ‘Mikdad, its tarn to the right, and 
point of id; ‘Abu-dh-Dharr, its turn to the left, and completion; 
all worlds, its pathway; and believers, its indication of faith*—forever. 
Amen”"— 

“pol قداس‎ 

lly‏ سره اللقصود وعبينه الودود مقرا بالمعرفة والتجليات والصفات ومتزها 
CIAL sal‏ فو عين العلوية الذاتية الانرعية مو المعنى على المتعال Lely‏ 
قاطر ذو SUS‏ والحسى ذه الكهال يعسن سر الخفى المفظال cost‏ عبد يا 
مومنيين مقر بها قر به السيد سلبان فى وقت A!‏ والاذان Sh‏ الموذّن فى 
RSUT‏ وبلغ القوم فى آذانء دقو يقول اللد اكبر الله اكبر اشهى بان ليس اله 
آلا على امير النحل الاصلع المعبود ولا حجاب الا eel‏ حيد الحبد To‏ 
الاعظم Opes‏ ولا باب الا السيف سلمان. الفارسى Squall‏ وان السيى ast‏ 
ae‏ المتضل dy‏ المرسل وكتابه المنزل وعرشه العظيم وكرسيّه call‏ وان 
aga‏ سلبان سلسل سلسبيل بابد اللريم وتهحجه القويم الخى لا يون اليه 
أ هله SLU) Rigi,‏ بعين التيوة عحى ل الصلولا >( على الصلوة صلوا 
AR Ios yates pti |‏ الع انتم بها موعودين حى على الفلا 
> علئ الفلاج تغلحون يا pelt crit‏ من كقايف ROLY‏ وظلمة 
الاجسام وتسكنى,., cm‏ الور والولحان وتعاينون مولاكم الجليل seal‏ 
SR‏ العلى اللبير الله أكبر الله أكبر مولاكم امير النحل على اكبر من 

“+ 6 وروز‎ various parts of the céretiony of prayer, ax practised by the Muslims; are 


ots parts by the M 
bere alluded to under the cover of met hich virtually abolish it: comp. the 
Scares CS dot metaphors > 9 ا‎ iy 
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SASH all} لا ينام‎ Lapa’ planed تكبر واعظم مين تجير:صيدا لا يرام عريزا‎ 
i i, j 1 
على اسمابها اسالكك با‎ RET اكبر قد اميت الصلوة على أريابها وثيتت‎ alll 
اليماء‎ Lalo LS امير النتكخل با على ابن ابى طالب ان تنببها وتدعها‎ 
لمان‎ Ket وصيامها وضلوتها‎ Yale ددن‎ One Jest, والارضن‎ 
شنثالها' وكمالها والغاليين‎ JAN ومتقينها وابو‎ Lace taal, ass سلامها‎ 
A اميين انتهى ل‎ OL سبيلها: والمؤمنين ذليلها الى‎ 
He then presents the eup to the بسقمس]‎ and, filling another, 
ives it to the person seated on the Imém’s right, me hands a 
third to the one seated on his left; each of whom recites what 
follows: 
“T testify that my Lord, and thine, is the Prince of Bees, "All Tbn 
"Abd Talib, who is unconditioned, imperishable, unchangeable: and I 
testify that his Intermediary is lord Muhammad, and his Communicator 
lord Salmin; and the. Communicator proceeds not from between, th 
Archetypal Deity and the Expressed Deity "— | 
النتحل على ابى ابى طالب الذى لا حال,‎ eel ان مولاى «مولاك‎ Aga 
Babe ولآ َال ولا ينتقل من حال الى ال وأشيى بان حجابة الشسيد جمد‎ 
fe ely سلبان ولا منفضل بين المعتى‎ eel 
after which the presenter of the cup says to each: “Take Om 
brother, this. cup in thy right hand, and ask help of thy ead, 
Ali Ibn ‘Abi Talib, thy raler and helper"—we با أاخى‎ dS 


0 : اللأس بيمينك واستعين عولاك على ابن at‏ طالب Soy‏ وبعينكه 


which each: communicant replies: “Give, O my brother, that | 


ewhich is in thy right hand, and ask help of thy Lord and Crea- 

tor, thy riiler an pecs In matters of re religion—may God 
make it to flourish with his affluence, by the suretyship of Mu- 
vhammad and his race!" 2 يا اخئ ما فى عينك واستعين‎ ob 
:منمالها,‎ IRE من‎ alll وخالقك فهو يدبرك وبعينك على امور دينك اثمر‎ 
واله.‎ Jo sas. Afterwards, the Pursuivant rises, and placing 
_his hands upon his breast says: “May God grant you a a 
“evening, O brothers, and a pleasant morning, 0. people of the 
faith! Forgive us any errors, or negligences; for man is so called 
Only because he Inpses into error; and absolute perfection per- 
tains only to our Lord, the glorious ‘Ali, who is omniscient "— 
+ بلرضى .يا اجل الاهان ساحونا مى‎ Romany هسيكم باخير يا اخوان‎ alll 
وما شم‎ close أنه‎ Led الانسان ما دمى أنسانا آلا‎ oS والسهيان‎ toi 








so. ز[| |[ ز[ ز‎ 00 a ا‎ 589 oY ae 
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and then kisses‏ ,الكبال الا مولانا على ped‏ الجلال وتو يكل pot‏ عليهر 
the ground, and sits down,‏ 

Then the Imam, facing the assembly, says: “ May God grant 
you'a good evening, 0 brothers, and a pleasant morning, O peo- 
ple of the fnith! Is it your pleasure that I should minister for 
you, on this blessed day, over the cup of the master of ceremo- 
nies?—God bless him!" الله هسيكم باخير با اخوان ويصحكم بالرضى‎ 
اكيس‎ ae فى هذا النبار المبارك‎ oll ل قرضونئ خادما‎ bet نا امل‎ 
sale الله‎ Sb القل‎ Le, and kisses the ground, which the as- 
sembly also do, striking two octaves with the words: “We 
accept thee as our chief and lord شيكنا وسيدنا-”‎ SELLE. The 
Imim then says: ‘Jt is.a tradition, on the authority of our 
lord Ja'far ‘as-Sadik, the reticent and declarer, the render and 
binder,* that he said; ‘At prayer-time, it is forbidden either to 
take, to give, to sell, to buy, to report the news"to whisper, to 
be noisy, to be restless, or to tell stories, over the myrtle; but 
let there be silence, listening attention, and saying of “ Amen,” 
Know ye, © brothers, that if any one wears upon his head a 
black turban, or carries on his finger a kishtban, or at his waist 
a two-edged knife, his prayer is hindered; and the greatest of 
sins is to fail in duty over the myrtle; for what is binding upon 
8 messenger, if not manifest vigilance 7”""—S3ee قد روى الخبرعى‎ 
جَعف السادق نا الناطقف الفانف الراتف انه قال في اوقات الصلوة‎ 
ولا شوشرة ولا ترج ولا‎ Sa لا جور اخل ولا عطاء ولا بيع ولا شراء ولا‎ 
اخوان من لانت على راسه عيامة سوداء أو باصيعد كشتبان أو فى وسطهد‎ 
x . حديى فصلوته غير جايوة واكبر الذذوب الخطاء فوى الرحان‎ old سكين‎ 

7 oral .وما على الرسول ١لا البلاغ‎ Then he kisses the ground, say- 
ing: “This homage to God and to you, 0 brothers ("sell whe 
وتلم با اخوان‎ AU; after which all who are present prostrate them- 
selves, kiss the ground, raise their hands to their heads, and say: 
4To God—let him be exalted! be thy homage paid, 0 our chief 


31 and 10211" ينا شيخنا وسيدنا‎ (liad للد‎ cael, ظ‎ 
-- Afterwards, the Imim reads the Formula of Disburdéning 
' ب(التبري)‎ aa follows: ش‎ 3 

5. “May God, the august Supreme, forgive all grievons sins, and all mis- 
8 takes, mishaps, and slips, in our observance af vier Let us pray, if 
God will—let him be exalted! (so and so, naming, says our author, some 


time of prayer, according to the enumeration given “in the notes on the 


a و وين‎ 007 2 1 op شامه عمق‎ + on p, 245, 
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Third Chapter), I entreat thee, O. Prince of Bees, 0 ‘Ali ‘Tbn ‘Abd 
Talib, that thon wouldst make it fur us an hour of favorable response, 
an hour of forgiveness, and an hour of complacence; and that thou 
wouldst most graciously accept it, By the reality of the lord Messen- 
ger, of the immaculate Fatimab, of Muhsin, Mystery of Obscurity, and 
of the tranquil, nnveiled, night, do thon accept it from us, as thou hast 
accepted it hei thy blameless saints, thy commissioned rophets, and all 
thine abediont servants, of primitive and later times. It is a tradition, 
on the authority of ‘Abi Sho'sib Muhammad Bin Nusair ‘al Abd} ‘al- 
Bakri ‘an-Numairi, that he said: ‘Whosoever desires salvation. from 
the glow of infernal fires, let him say: “God, corse thou a gang who 
lay foundations of iniquity and transgression, the nine cowpanies of 
oes who work corruption, and behave themselves not aright 
in religion, whose way leads to Hell-fire, whither tend their ern f 

steps: to wit, that company, first of all, composed of ‘Abi Bakr, 
the cursed, "Umar ‘Ibo ‘al-Khattib, the iniquitous Adversary, and "Uth- 
min Gin ‘Affin, the ‘calumniating Satan; together with the compas 
nies of Talhah, Sa'd, Suid, Khalid ‘Ibn ‘al-Walid, handler af the eut= 
ting blade, Mu‘awiyal and his son Yazid, ‘al-Hajji) Bin Yosof ‘ath- 
Thakafi, the inexorable, "Abd-‘al-Malik Bin Marwan, the stopid, and 
Hartin ‘ar-Kashid—may the curse abide upon them, even to. the threat- 
ened day! thnt day when Hell-fire will be inquired of; “Art thou satis- 
fied’ to which it will answer: ‘Have T been supplied f and thou, 0 
“AN Tho ‘Abt Talib, wilt, then, do what thon wilt, and pass sentence 
as thon pleasest. I entreat thee, also, tliat thon wouldet let thy wrath 
and chastisement descend “pon "Tshik ‘al“Abmar, the biokeit backed: 
and ‘Ismé’il Bin Khallad, the fool: and do thou curse Shaikh “Ahmad 
‘al-Badawi, Shaikh ‘Ahmad ‘ar-Rifi'l, Shaikh ‘Ibrahim ‘adh-Dhostki, 
Shaikh Muhammad ‘al-Maghrabi, ‘ash-Shibl ‘al-Marjin, and Shaikh 
‘Abdal-Kidir “al-Ghilani, together with every Jew and Christian; 
and do thou curse the Hanifite, ShiAflite, Milikite, and Hanbalite sects: 
and Tet thy wrath and chastisement, © Prince of Bees, O "All ‘Thn 
‘Abd Talib, descend upon the wretel ‘Ibn Karkar, ‘Ishak ‘al/Ahmar, 
the camel-chafor. Kaidar, and Hubaiyib ‘al-"Attir: and cause them ما‎ 
énter Hell-fire—how shall one be informed what Hell-fire is, which 
Spates not, nor reserves, a changer of men's color! Cursed be all the 
nineteen! Also, curse thon those who play with apes, and catch hold 
of black serpents, together with all Christians and Jews, and every one 
Who believes that "All Ibn ‘Abd Talib ate, or drank, or was born, or 
had sexnal intercourse—may God curse them! may God curse them! 
Moreover, lay thou the curse upon John Marin the Patriareh,* the ex- 
ecrable, and upon all those who feed on thy bounties, while they wor- 
ship not thee; and do thou rid us of them utterly, as flesh is cleare 

from a bone, by the suretyship of “All, Mubammad, and Salman, and by 


' the favor of "Ain-Mim-Sin'"— 


استغفر الله العلى العظيم من كل.ذنب عظيم من جميع الخطايا والبلايا 


* The first patriarch of the Maronites, who held office aboot A.D. 700: ع‎ Asse 
manai Bibl. Orient,, i. 406. 
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والؤلل على نية السلوة تصلى ان شاء الله تعالى . . ٠‏ أسالك eh‏ 
aC pata‏ 00 
sala‏ ا ا tara‏ 
شمن مر Spell ally Abt‏ ان تقبلها منا كما قيلتها من 
walla!‏ الصالحين وانبيايتك المرسلين ELS Joly‏ اجبعين من ahs‏ 
والاخريين Sy‏ فار لعج نصير العبدى البكرى 
النبيرى اند قال من ١‏ إن Ra‏ فى ني ghpill‏ يفول call‏ الع يي 
شك arene HST ae tie Ae‏ 
Lately‏ بالدين الذين قم الى جهئم سايرين واليهًا ضالين اولعمر 
ابو بكر اللعين وعير أبن dealt Gib!‏ الاثيم وعثمان بن عفان الشبصان 
اليجيم وطلكة وسعد وسعين وخالى ابن الوليك صاحب العود العديد 
Badly Rie hte‏ يويد واعجاج بن يوسف التقفى النكيد he Se‏ املك بن 
ales Seale! sleet‏ ن الرشيد خلد عاييم اللعنة date ane Whale"‏ يوم 
يقال لجهئم Jo‏ امتلأت فتقول هل من مويك ثر انك يا على ابن انى طالب 
تغعل ما تشاء و كر Le‏ تريس واسآلك | سد عسي 
أسحل الاجر Sopa)‏ وأمماعيل بى does! SIS‏ والعى des! an‏ 
يجيا exh‏ أحبد )3 aly‏ أب = one‏ بعد da”‏ 
المغرق والشبل het)‏ والشي: عبى القادر الكيلانى (slot? Bs‏ ونصرانى 
والعن A!‏ الحنفى ‏ والشتافعى والمائلى والحثيلى وانزل يا امير النحل 
يا على أبى at‏ طالب سخطك يعذابك على الجلندى ابن isl, SS‏ 
الاحمر GL po‏ قبدار وحبيب العطار فادخلهم فى سقر وما دراك ما 
سقو لا تبقى ولا تور لواحة للبشر عليهم اللعنة تسعة عشر والعن لعَابِى 
القرود ومساكى الحيات السود وجميع النصارى واليهود Bo‏ من يعتقد فى 
٠‏ على أبن أبى طالب SST‏ أو شاربا او مولودا او agin Lost‏ اللد متهم 

all‏ واجعل اللعنة على يوحنا مارون البطريك البلعون وعل كل من أكل 
هرك Uy at ta‏ منهم براعة تام تبرية el‏ ع Bape‏ 
على Dns‏ وسلمان وبفضل ع م س ‏ 
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. Then he wipes his hand upon his breast, saying to-those pres- 
ent?“ We dishurden ourselves of these vile Satans, the heretics, 
in dependence on the favor of "Ain Mim-Sin "2399 tp نبأ‎ 
Pe بالشباطين اخبثاء المارقين علن فصل ع يم‎ which the واممعم.‎ .as- 
sembled repeat, kissing one another's hands to the right and 
0 left; atier- which the Imém reads the Chapter of the Opening 
“ (x= Wilh), and the Chapter of the Two Deticiencies (7,3: sa1), to- 
" gether with all that follows, up to the Chapter of the Sun شور‎ 
نه‎ yi), and the Chapter.of Broad Sunshine #,(وتضاعا)‎ and also 


the throne-verse (uel! رابغ‎ + and. other. verses of the Kurin, at 
his pleasure. When he has done rending, he says to the assem- 
35 “نبوا‎ Know ye, 0 brothers, that there srw many sich piroof- 
1 passages, and verses like these, whieh inform with knowledge of 
the great Supreme. 1 entréat thee, O Prince of Bees, O "Alt, 
thou august one, by the security of these evidencing verses, ind 
these chapters, andof miracles and powers, and by the snrety- 
ship.of lord Muhammad, who-trom the-light of thy being was 
parted, that thou wouldat compensate and bless the confessors of | 
this bounty, this benefit, this primitive. faith—may your place 
of abode be inviolate, your branch flourishing, your enemies be 
destroyed! may your Lord: the all-controlling Supreme, the ani- 
__-‘mator of forms, bless you! -.O.God, Jet benediction and peace 
be to our lord ‘al-Khadhir ‘al-'Akhdhar, to the prophet of God 
Alexander, to Malik الوك‎ ‘atTaiyir, to- Sultan Habib ‘an-Naj- 
jar, and to my lord Mitham ‘ath- ‘himir, Moreover, may the 
‘Spirit-of my lord. Shaikh Hasan “al-Asmar be sanctified, And 
: hail with wishes of mercy! also, that of Shaikh ‘Tbrilim Bin 
3 Kashmir, ‘that’ of Shaikh Khalil-i-Matwar, and that of Shaikh 
‘Ali f-sSanaubar! and may God make it an- evening and a, 
night fraught with blessing to us, and to you, 0 brothers, all ye 
Who are‘present!. By the suretyship of the all-controlling Sove- 
reign, O Prince of Bees, O ‘Ali, thou august one اعليوا يا"!‎ 
BAD اخوان أن مثل غولاء شواعد وآيات كثيرة تدل على معرقة العلى‎ 
غرلاء الشواعد واله‎ Kes Lente يا امير النكل يا على يا‎ wt 
| aah edad السيد ميق الذى ثو من فور‎ Rey وا معاجر والقدر‎ 
لتم‎ RS, SNS, ST Ms, ie Te oly Ge 
Ack, ' مولا لم العلى‎ hele يبارك‎ phe pistes peel معر وقرعكم‎ 
















rintion in the title of ch. Ixxxiti from our cop- 





eee eS. ee ee الال‎ 7 


276 BE, Salisbury, 
وذى الله الاسكتدار‎ pod Th et سيدنا‎ aig glo العتور اللهم‎ ddl 


| rhe 5 مياثم الثمار‎ Sohne 1 , jr tet cythes جعفر الطيار وأ‎ AU 
والشيت‎ lS والشيام ابزعيم بن‎ sl حسن‎ Call روح سيادى‎ ro 
مباركة علينا‎ Sal, على فى الصدوزر وجبعاها مساة‎ Satis مثور‎ (aes 
Te وعليكم با أحوان يا الو جد سار الور يي ان‎ 


After this prayer, the Imam begins with certain other forms, 
glorifying and adoring ‘Ali, and recites: many masses, of which 
our author gives only the last: 


|  § Moss of Betokening, 

“ Praise be to God, to ‘All the consummate, الك" ها‎ the light of men, 
to"All the lord of glory,-to "Aliethe sced-burster, to. ‘Ali the creator of 
the breath of life, to "Ali the fountain of wisdom, to "All the key of 
merey, to "Ali the lamp in darkness, to "All the potentate of potentates, 
to ‘All the extirpator of imperial princes, to "All the lord of the stately 
tabernacles. to’All the Imam of the apsis, to 'All the remover of the 
gate, to. "All the dissipator of sorrows, to "All the worker of miracles, 

‘to ‘Ali the opener of the ground, to "All whose love is unfailing, to "AT 
the delight of the grey-baired, to ‘All the knower of that which is in- 
explicable, to "Al! the king of this lower world, to "All lord of the Inst 
‘and first of time, to ‘Ali the render of rocks, to “All the light of the 
dawn, to "Ali the river of wine, to "All the father of ‘al-Hasan, to "All 
the river of milk, to "All the cause of causes, to "Ali the stiller of the 
morements of revolving cycles, to "Alt the river of honey, to TAIL the 
river of water, to All the elevator of the heavens, to "ALL the originator 
of time, to "Ali the exalted in state, to All abounding In wonders, to 
AN ford of the climes of the rising and the setting sun, to’ Al whois 
Haidarah with the bald forehead, to "All the bale -empled, mysterious 

one, to "Ali the lord of the fish, to “Ali the veiled mystery, to "Alj the 
olive tree, to ‘All the knower of secret thoughts, to "All the fullgea 
to "All the lord of destiny, to "All the render of rocks, to "All the tig. 
nity of the cow, to All the horseman of horsemen, to "All the vivifier 
of crumbled bones, to "All the revealer of the book, to “All the dis- 
perser of clouds, to ‘All the opposer of the sun, to "Ali arrester general 
of souls, to "All the omnipotent sovereign, to "All the overy owering 
disposer, to "Ali the smiter with Dho-l-Fakdr, to "All who was Hi: idarah 
persistent in onset, to "All the antocrat of the earth, to للق"‎ the rightful. 
élaimant of all free-will service and enjoined obedience, to ‘All alone 
and sole; to All who was Abel, to ‘Ali who was Seth, to “All who was 
Joseph, to "All who was Joslina, to "All who was-Asaph, to "Ali who 
was Simon Peter, To this Archetypal Deity we give glory, reverence, 
landings, magnifyings, extollings, and aseriptions of greatness—to that 
being whom primitive believers betokened, and the cternity of whose / 
٠ arthetypal divinity has been shown by prophets and messengers; and 
we betoken that which was betokened by our chief and lord ‘al-Hisain 
Bin ‘ab Khngaibl, and which was betokened by bis progenitor 
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Muhammad Bin Nugair ‘al-"Abdi ‘al-Bakri ‘an-Numairl, and which was 

* betokened by Salman the Communicator—that being whose archetypal 

divinity was shown by lord Muhammad the Intermediary, in the seven 

tabernacles, from Abel the well-pleasing, to Haidarah ‘Aba Turkh, 

Know ye, O my brothers, that your God is the eternal archetype of 

) archetypes, the alone, the sole, the sublime, through fellowship with 

whom we shall be promoted to gardens of pleasure, and partnership 

with the lights of heaven, Know ye that this is our prayer, our pik 

‘image, and our alms; and the betokening and the adoration of our 

¥ inmost sonts, in simple confidence, of "Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, the mysto- 

rioms, bald-templed one, the uneompounded, in whom there ia no die‏ ظ 

: tinction of parts, the indivisible, whom no number comprises, who is 

neither couditioned nor finite, to whom periods and ages bring no 

change, the so denominated Haidarah "Abd Turab, to whom, to the 

magnificence of the glory of whose awfalness, and the greatness of the 

‘ splendor of the lightning of whose divinity—to whom all necks bow, 
ind all obstacles and difficulties give way "— 





BLAM (nts 

Aesth‏ لله على التهام he‏ 'نوز الانام على رب العزة على فالف Rat‏ على نارق 
Kowal‏ على ينبوع RE‏ على مفتاح IN‏ على سراج الظلمة على جباز 
الجبابرة على مبيد الالاسرة على صاحب القباب الفاخزة على امام ASH‏ 
على قلع الباب على مفب اللريات على wale‏ المكجرات على داحى الارض 
على حبه فورض على Ke‏ الشيب على لمر الغيب على مالك الدنيا 
على صاحب الآخرة ولاولى على شف الصضر على نور الفجر على نبر 
الخمر على ابو اسن على نبر اللبن على معذل العلل على مغنى Se‏ 
الدول على نبر العسل على نهر الماء على رافع السماء على بديع FT‏ 
على رفيع الشآن على كثير التجايب على GENS‏ والمغارب على حيدرة ١‏ 

الاسلع على البطين الانوع على ضاحب النون على pelt‏ الكنون على 
ti tt‏ على عالر ما ى الصادور على الجر المسجور على ee‏ 
القدرة على شف Balt‏ على سورة البقرة على فارس الفوارس على حي 
العظام الحوارس على منزل انناب على usta‏ .السحاب على رن DOAN‏ 
على بض على كل نفس على العزيز الجبار عاى قدر قهار على ضارب بشو 
الفقار على NET am‏ على جبار الآرض على ساحب النوافل eA,‏ 
عل let‏ 05 على Jute‏ على شيك على يوسف على يوشع على ARAN‏ 


5 ا اما فى 7 








an - | 


Vola 


ونعظمر الى ما اشارت اليه الاولين dds‏ على قدمر معنويته الاذبياء 
, والمرسليى ونشير الى ها اشار اليه شيخنا وسيدنا الحسيى بن حيدان 
الخصيبى ونشير ألى be‏ أشار اليه جده بف بن نصير العبدى اليكرق 
النميرى ونشير الى ما Lat‏ اليه سلبان الباب: dat Joy‏ مغتوياته الطيى 
Fh de‏ فى السبعة ust‏ من ابل الرسى. الى حيدرة gal‏ تراب 
أعلبوا يا اخوانى ان الهكم معنا المعاتى القديم الاحد الفرد Recall‏ انا 
tie ESS ANH?‏ الرعنى وزيادة الانوار اعلموا أن عق WLS‏ حجنا 
Lis,‏ واشارتنا وعباتنا فى سر سرنا وخالس يقيئنا الى على ابن انى 
طالب الانرع البطين الذى لا يتجوى ولا يتبعض .ولا ينثنى فى قسم ول 
يدخل ف عند ولا ول ولا يزول ولا تغيره الازمنة والتغؤر المكق HS‏ 
أب تراب الذى له ولعظم جلال عيبته وكبرياء عنى يرن nig‏ اخضعتن 
لم الرتاب. وذلنن ,له الامور الشكاد والسعاب — 


_AIl then raise their hands to their breasts, and recite the 
Chapter of Betokening (see p. 252), each party performing the 
action of raising hands in its own way, a5 explained in the notes 
on that chapter. When this recitation is over, the Imim takes 
in his hand acup of wine, and reads و‎ tradition authorized by 
‘al:-Husain Bin Hamdin ‘al-Khusaibi,*in which "Ali is set forth 
as the one true God: and afterwards directs the assembly. to 
bow the head, which they do by reciting the Sixth Chapter Gee 
p. 248); and after that he takes the cup which ts in the hand 
of him who sits on his tight, and mingles its wine with lis own, 
saying, as he mingles: “Seest thoa yonder? seest thou? O 
delightsomeness! O great magnificence! they are arrayed in 
green silk gauze and brocade, and adorned with armlets of sil- 
yer: and their Lord gives them pure wine to drink, Verily, 
this is your portion; your zeal will surely be recompensed”— 


انيت ثم ents)‏ نعيما وملكا كبيرا غلييم كياب ستلس خصر واستبوق 


وخلوا اساور من BES‏ وسقاعم pee)‏ شرابا طهورا ان عذا كان تلم Be FN‏ 






Then he reads the following melody by ‘al-Hue‏ ,سعيكم مشكور 
sain Bin Hamdia ‘al-Khusaibi: ١‏ 

©“ Privileges with which your brother endows you, who is servant to 
a servant of Twelve Full Moons, your disciple of Junbulin, scion of 
Khosaib, drawing them from the abundance of the overflowing sea— 
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from the fountains of ‘at-Tasnim, which yield pure wine, wine of Snlsal, 
the choicest wine, with mixed aroma*— 


تن ساقها البكم ' Sl‏ عبد عبب gt‏ عش بدور | 


om pens be سلسليا‎ ٠ رحيقا‎ clit فن عيون التسنيممر‎ 


Next he recites the Ninth Chapter (sce p. 254), the assembly 
repeating alter him, and then drinks a Jittle from one of the two 
cups, and presents it to him who-sits on hia right, and, taking 
the third cup from him who sits on his left, drinks a little 
of that, and gives it back to him, and presents the cup which 
he stéll retains to the ministering Pursuivant: and نوع‎ the cupa 
pass around among them, from one to another: and, as they 
are offered, each offerer kisses the hand of the receiver, avin 
to him: “Be thou extolled!—drink, O my brother and lord, 
in the faith of the mystery of ’Ain-MimSin”—L تفصل اشرب‎ 
أخى وسيدى سر ع م سن‎ : whereupon he takes the cup, and drinks, 
Eaying.to the offerer: “May God give thee to drink, O my 
brother and Jord "—_ ,سقاك الله يا اخى يسيدج‎ to which the Jat 
ter replies: “ May God cheer thee through thy fellowship of the 
cup, and thy draught, and cause thee to attain to thy goal, and 
that which thou scekest after !"—uts. ومشر‎ WS شنا الله فى‎ 
مقسودك ومطتلوبكه‎ wala, When the offering of the cup is over, 
the assembly pronounce an “ Amen;” and thereupon the Imim 
reads some verses from the Kurin, as follows: “TS. M— those 
are marks of the Plain Book. Perehance thou wearest thyself 
ont with grief, because they are not believers: if we please, we 
will reveal to them a sign from heaven to which their necks 
will bow,"* adding: “To God, O believers, bend !"—xas i all, 
cease 4. When this direction has been cers by the recita- 
tion of the Sixth Chapter, as before, he reads the Right-hand 
Invocation اليبين)‎ +69), as follows: alla 
— “Tl entreat thee, © Prince of Bees, © "All, thon ri. reste by the 
reality of this prayer, and of all bowing of the head, and visitations, and 
of the limits of space, and of thinderings and lightuings; by Noah 
and Had; by the reality of the Law of Moses, the Gospel of Jesus, 
tho Kurin of Muhammad, and the Psalter of David: by the reality of 
thy form, thy man-like form of existence, whether at day-break, or in 
the twilight-dawn, or in the hours of advancing day ; by the reality of 
thine Incomparable, ‘al-Mikdid ‘Ibn تلم‎ Aswad ‘al-Kindi, through whom 
thou didst parcel off the world of purity, parcels by parcels; by the 
light emitted fromthe midst of the fe ee um (that is, says our author, 
OS ee ee a ee ee ae ee lo a يعس ع‎ 

= ® Kor, xzvi. 1-3 
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the reddening about the sun, at its rising and setting)—I entrent thee 
that thou wouldst compensate and bless the confessors of this bounty, 
this benefit, this simptnous charity—may the good thereof be made 
eifective to ts and to you, evil be put away far from™s and yon, and 
the malice of rabble-crowds and Adversaries be brought to nought, not 
injuring كنا‎ or you! and may they who are buried beneath the ground 
wish mercy to usand you! © God, let benediction and peace bego my 
lord ‘al-Khadhir tal/Akhdhar, to Malik Ja'far ‘at Taiyar, to Sultin Habil 

‘an-Najjar, who hewed blockhead after blockhead,* and to Sultan ‘Tbrh- 
him, together with his son Mahmid. Moreover, may the spirit of my 
lord and teacher Shaikh Hasan, the straight-forward, be sanctified, and 
hail with wishes of mercy! also, that of Shaikh Hasan fal Ajrad, that of 
Shaikh ‘Ali ‘ag-Suwairl, that of Shaikh "All Bin Mamdad, that of Shaikh 
Sa’d, as well as that of his brother Shaikh Mas'td, and that of Shaikh 
Divad, in the city of the celestial sphere! and may the epirits of all be- 
liavera within the four corners of this lower world, and the limits of 
space, be sanctified, and hail with wishes of mercy! Peace be to ts 
and to you from ‘All, the bald-templed, the adorable! Render saluta- 
tions, and ye shall be preserved from all affliction and straits "— 


أسألك يا peat‏ النحل يا على يا عظيم حق whe‏ الصلوة والسجين 
والزيارات والحدود والبروق والرعود وبنوم وقود وف ثوراة موسى ashy‏ 
عيسى وقرآن حبك وزبور داود واف صورتخه صورزلا الوجود المربية فى 
الصياء Mall,‏ والمبدود sy‏ يتيبك المقدان ابن الاسود اللندى الى 
قلت ate‏ عام OE ual]‏ يعد Sy pity Og‏ المشئق فى oye‏ التيوق 
oy‏ تخلف Gly Ls,‏ هذا )3 they‏ الاحسان Wo,‏ الجرد jars‏ 
sam‏ علينا وعليكم موروذا والشر عنا"وعنكم مبعذا ملروذا ويهلك كنا 
وعلكم شر الاوباش والصديك ويرحم oly Ls‏ من عو تست التراب ملتسود 
الهم صل plug‏ على shaw‏ الخضر الاخضر وائلك جعفر الطيار والسلطان 
حبِيتٍ الناجار الذئ جر Spall Spall‏ والسلطان ابرعيمم wey‏ حمود 
ونقلس وبرحم روح Ge‏ واستاذى الشييع حسن ماسك Regal) oy‏ 
والشبيج حسن الاجرد والشية على atl, spall‏ على بن مبدوة 
soil‏ سعل واخيه الشياد 'مسعود وبالسفرقية الشيح داود Udi‏ 
a‏ ارواح goer‏ المومنين.ى.اريع أركان الدذيا والحدبود علينا pelts‏ 
pel‏ من على الأنزع المعبود Iyer‏ تسلموا من nam‏ البلاء والنكود 2 


* A play of words upon the name /an-Najjar. 3 
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When the Chapter of Salutation (see p. 250) is finished, the 
Imam reads the Left-hand Invocation الشيال)‎ £5), ns follows: 


HT] begin, Anal intercede with thee, ) Prince of Bees, ©All, thou 
august ove, O ancient of days, lord of day and night, and of time, by 
the reality of the fourteen salnted orders, of which seven are chante 
for the great world, and other seven for the litt: world: by the reality 
of the glorifying, the magnifying, the extolling, the allowing; and the 
calling to mind, with cries of * Glory to him!’ *O glorified one! 0 
glorious one,’ amid those orders ; by Alexander and 'Ardeshir; by the 
well and bocket; by Znlaikbah: by the corn-mensnre and the ass i* by 
the Companions of the people of ‘al-Kahé, and their dog Kitwir; by 
the cave, the high edifice, and the انتوم داع‎ youth on his pallet “4 by 
the reality of thore who went forth on a foray, and assaulted and bat. 
ted with the Devil in the pit-hollow; by four chirehes of our Lord, 
the great Supreme, namely, the church of Dar ‘al-Khniznran, the church 
of ‘Umm Salah, the church of Ridhwin, under the tree, and the 
church of Howor to the Day of the Festival of ‘wlGhadir—that thon 
wouldst compensate and bless the confessors of this sHiMmptootis ene 
benefit, an® bounty, May our condition, and yours, be most gracio 
ordered; may whatsoever ye take in hand he favored, and sue | 
and tay wheat, barley, millet, sesamum, cotton, and silk, be secnred to 
you! Moreover, may the spirit of my lord Muhammad ‘al-Kabir be 
sanctified, and hail with wishes of merey! also, that of Shaikh Haidar 
‘al-Kabir, that of Shaikh ‘Ibrahim Badis ih-amirt and that of Shaikh 
YOsut ‘al-Kusir! and may the spirits of all believers, in four quarters, 
be sanctified ["— 


ابتدات وتوسلت اليك با امير النحل يا على با عظيم يا قديمر الايام 
يا صاحب vast‏ والزمان phe Key) iss‏ مرثبة من مرانب السلام .منها 
من التسبيم والتكبير والتعظيم والتقديس والتذكير بشبر ومشير واشبهر 
بالاسكندر واردشير بالججب والدلو Salis‏ والصاع والعير Leh‏ ال اللهف 
وكلبهم alas‏ بامغارة والقنطرة والشب Sill‏ :على السرير Se‏ من 
غازى وحارب JS‏ الجان فى قرار البير باربع بيعات لمولانا العلى FAT‏ 
بيعة 3 اخيرران al Reus‏ سلياة وببعة رسوان بن Fel]‏ وبيعة a“‏ 
يوم One‏ الغدير بان GST‏ وتبارك اهاب هذا الجود والاحسان Poly‏ 





مهدا لوب 


| * بومتتسالة‎ in these Inst three appeals, to the tory of J as told in the 


Grin, or current ameng Muslims: see Kar,, xii. 10, 19, and ' and Weil's Bibl 
. 0. Muselm., 100, ff ? gent 

7 Allusions to the story in Kur, xviii. 8, 2: 5 

+ The original text has ald (sass, which seems evidently a corruption, 





_ “T peel 


ويصير ويتقبل عليكم aes Riis!‏ والخارة At eek tind‏ 
Lily‏ وبرحم روم سيدى, الشيد dest‏ الاي والشيد ١ dace‏ 
2 ب 2 cn 3 pe‏ ودر 7 ل 


ere cle)! ابرعيم بادشاه امير والشيح يوسف القصير ويقدس‎ ert 
| — eat ألومنين فى اربع اتاطمر‎ 


He next reads the Incense-string (see p. 269), and then con- 
clades his prayer with three melodies by ‘al-Husain Bin Haindéin 
fal Khusaibf, the assembly repeating them after him, as follows: 

“ First Melody. 

«0 manifest one, not absent from us, thon hidden one, who ceasest 
not to be alone, whose creative qualities suffice forme, whose Salanl- 
like Communicator elaims our praise, respond to thy suppliants, and 
oe na, and be merciful to all the past, from beginning to end, 
ee we render all praise to God, and 1 end my praygr with the 
‘Ain alone"— 2 | 





ee Se 
log dg 2 وباطغا:‎ Lis تغب‎ DI els يا‎ 


Last Kiley a oS eile 1‏ لسلسلى جنا 

ool in‏ لداعيك Me Lisl,‏ وارجمر ما مضى قبلا وبععدا 

* 1 

— tod بالعين‎ De 2S, AT Cah alll, nes / 


Second Melody. ١‏ ف 

From thee proceeded the revealer of the divine. qualities, and all 
good comes froin thee. 0 thon One, of Whom neither qualities nor 
essence can be im عر سف‎ thy face is my Kiblah, towards which, 
from every varter, I direct my prayer, © thon all of all, and who art 4 
my all, 0 "Ali! and 1 end my prayer in thee"— | 5 ْ 
Rash Reni aul Al 7 <- 

whe ْ | ‘‏ بحس ضائر الحيفات Be‏ خب منك بأنى 
est 2-5757‏ مه لا بصقات .ولا بات 

Sid اليد مو ناير‎ ٠>». + لئ” قبل اضلق‎ Kass 

الإ . ~— “Third Malédy.‏ ~= ميف 
“Little matters it what fortune befalls me; 1am safe, O4 ‘far, God‏ 
und the gracious friend; thou, above tho heavens,‏ ظ 






| 
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ظ 
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art exalted on the throne; thou on the earth art present by the Word; 
‘nl-Husain and Moses and "Ali were Expressions of thee; and thou art 
the reviver of bones "— 
كل ما نابتى من الدغر خطب‎ 
اله الانام‎ iam تيت با‎ 
| انت ربى وخالقى ومليكى‎ 
ذو الكبرياء ولى التعام‎ cally 
على العرين تمان‎ yall بان فوى‎ 
على الللام‎ pol فى الارض‎ wll 
الحسين وموسى‎ Sieben! cantly 


1 | ا 
ع nly‏ حون العظام — 

After this he reads the following intercession (التوسلة)‎ : 

“T entreat thee, O Prince of Bees, thou exalted, thon anguat one, ty 
the security of this conclosion of the Diwin, by Adam, Enos, and Kai- 
nin, by the security of the festival of ‘adh-Dhoha, and of ‘al-Maharjan, by 
the festival of Thursday the 15th of the month Nisin, by the night of 
the 15th of Sha'bin, by the five nights of the month Kamadhin—by 
that which is the reality of all with thee—O ‘Ali, thou eternal, 3 
whom nothing engrosses, thon father of the two fair ones, thou sympa- 
thizer, thou benignant, thon recompenser, thon sovereign raler, 21 the 
reality of thine Intermediary, lord Muhammad, and of thy Commun 
cntor, lord Salman, by thy lodging tinder the tnantle of dit Sage and 
the regal purple—that thon wouldst compensate and bless the confes- 
sore of this bounty, sumptnous charity, and benefit, ant oe them eon- 
fidenee for solicitude. Alay he make it an evening and night fraught 
with blessing, and a _ day, to you, ene defend you a ay 
every enemy and moaligner, ! reserve to you your young m 
fhe seretabia of the a of Wisdom, and of the Eternal! © Prince 
of Bees, thou exalted, thon angust one !"— 


اسألك يا امير النجل يا he‏ يا عظيم Kas‏ عذه RAS‏ الديوان وبآدم 

وانوش وقينان One Rae‏ الصكى والمهرجان. ويعيى الخبيس النصف 

من شهر نيساك وبليلة النصف من شعبان ts‏ ليال من شهر we,‏ 

pes‏ عندك با على يا قديم الزمان يا من لا يشغلك شأن عن شأن يا" 

ابا الحسنين يا حتان يا مقان يا دياق يا سلطا Opal) WLS iss‏ 

ALES السيى سلمان وبكلتك الطيلسان والارجوانن ان‎ wily Wes" 
ae 
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yds‏ قف the Led‏ الخير والجود والاحسان ey per ods‏ واجعليا 
Miles Mes Ot‏ بونهارا Kee‏ جلهكم يا احيوان SoS gle pais‏ 
ولشهان, ويسلمر لكمر الغلمان MR‏ بين Radel‏ وقليم الومان يا ral‏ 


Then, facing the assembly, he says: * Forgive us, 0 brothers, 
any errors or 0 ligences, any addition or omission ; for all men 
are prone to negligence and forgetfulness, and absolute perfection 
pertains only to your Master—thou exalted !—to the glorious 
one, whose 2ه امعد‎ is all-surpassing. This homage to God 
and to you, O brothers, 0 believers من الغلمط ب"‎ ci ساحونا يأ‎ 
SL نه كل انسان يسهى وينسى وما تر‎ boils واتسهيان والزيادة‎ 


ال لمولاكم cod Ge‏ الجلال “tad gh‏ ل ذى علم xellalt she, ede‏ إله 


and kisses the ground, which the assem:‏ للم با cue‏ يا مدّمئين 
bly, likewise, do, responding to him: “To God be thy homage‏ 
اله صاعتكن al‏ با شيخنا وسيحنال 1020 paid, O our whief and‏ 
they kiss the hands of one an‏ الي د which, standing up all‏ 
other, on the rgb and left, and near by; and, at the same m0-‏ 
when. it is day, and the‏ وو جا ment, the candles are‏ 
master of the festival gies. ms, that is, dirhams, to the Imam‏ 
and the ministering ursuivant, as well as to all who. have‏ 
joined in the recitations. . /‏ 
Then the Imém takes in his hand the Summary, and reads @‏ 
little of it to the assembly, and bids them bend, which the do‏ 
as before; and, after that, directs him who sits on his. right te‏ 
read the Right-hand Invocation (see p. 279), and then directs all‏ 
to recite the Chapter of Salutation (see p. 250), and, when. this is‏ 
done with, bids him who sits on his left to read. the Left-hand‏ 
Invocation (se p. 281), and, at the close, says: “This homage‏ 
to God and to you, 0 brothers, 0 all ye who are present”‏ 
whe, kissing the ground; —‏ الطاعة all‏ ولكم يا إخوان يا مى حضر 
while the assembly do likewise, and also kiss the hands of one‏ 
another, on the ri rht and left; whereupon the Imam standup,‏ 
and uncovers his head, the assembly doing the same, and directs —‏ 
to recite the Chapter of the Opening, saying: “The Chapter of‏ 
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the Opening, 0 brothers, has to do with the subversion of the 
dynasty of "Uthmiin, and the suceor of the people of ‘al-Kh + fy 
saibi, the Nusairis "” العثبائيغف‎ en) BO الفا حم يأ أخوان فى‎ ٠ 
الخصيبية النصي يلا‎ seal) .واستظهار‎ Frequently, to this ceremony — 
is added a petition to their Lord for the overthrow of all Muslim — 
talers.. In conclusion, the Ministers risa.and place food befor’ — 
the assembly, presenting most of it to the Imam, who distributes — 
a little to those near him; after which they all eat and disperse — 


q 
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Having thus recounted the ceremonies usually observed at 
the festivals of the Nusairis, our author also specifies some cus- 
toms which are peculiar to certain occasions. At the festivals 
in the month of Nisén, of the 17th of ‘Adhdr, and of the 16th 
of FirstTishrin, when they begin their prayers, there is placed 
before the Imam a large basin of water, with twigs of olive, 
myrtle, or willow, in it; and, as soon as prayers are over, all 
uncover their heads, and the Dignitary stands up and sprinkles 
over them some of the water, and distributes a few of the 
twigs, which they set into their beehives, to obtain good luck. 
Whenever they recite the Chapter of the Bowing of the Head 
(see p, 248), they bend to the ground, excepting on the day of 
ae hadir, when, in reading it, they raise their heads heaven-- 
ward. 

The author next gives some statistics respecting the number 
of people belonging to this sect, the names of the towns and 
villages where they live, and the number and names of their 
chiefs, or shaikhs, at the present time, distinguishing between 
the Northerners and Kalizians in each group of localities of 
whieh he speaks. But it is unnecessary for us to follow him, 
here, farther than to state, that the Nusairis reside in and aroun 
‘Adhanah, Tarsus, and Antioch, chiefly, it would seem, in the 
first of these localities, where about five thousand of them are 
eaid to have their habitations, who are mostly, it appears, of the 
Northerner-party; that, in the other two localities, also, the 
Kalfzians seer to be in the minority; that the Northerners are 
outwardly distinguished by their not shaving at all, and by 
their abstaining from certain articles of food and drink, which 
the Kalizians make free use of; and that, among the Imims of 
the Kalaziaus, conjugal communism is said to be a law of hospi- 
tality, supported, in part, by a figurative interpretation of Kur, 
xxx. 40, and partly by inference from one of ten rules of life 
attributed to Ja'far ‘as-Sadik, enjoining “upon every believer to 
gratify his fellow-believers عد‎ he would gratify himself" —X 3-4 
الواجب على كل مومى أن يرضى‎ it, العاشرة منها عن الغرض اللازم‎ 
المومى كما رضي لنفسم‎ aS), which the Northerners understand 
to Mets eat rea to impart of one’s knowledge and 
property to a fellow-believer.. It 1s also why of notice, that 
the common people among the Nusairis are said to regard their 
Imams as infallible, and as having bodies not subject to the عه‎ 
dinary necessities of flesh and blood. 

The fodrth section of this tract is expressly doctrinal, relating 
toa so-valled Fall. We shall give a translation of the whole of 
it, together with the text: 





, هن‎ Fourth Section, on the Fail. 

«All parties among the Niteairis believe that, in the beginning, before 
the de-was, they existed as moving lights, and lumitnows staré, oon 
actions of the distinction between ohedience and disobedience, andl nei- 
ther eating, drinking, nor excreting, but beholding "Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abt Talib 
in sapphire splendor; and that they remained in this condition seven 
thousand and seventy-seven years, and seven hours: but that, then, they 
boasted of themselves, saying: (Surely, he has created no nobler erea- 
tures than we are! which was the beginning of their going astray. Sd 
TAN created for them an Intermediary, Who held them onder restraint 
for seven thonsand years; after which "All Tbn ‘Aba Talib appearetl to 
them, and said: * Am 1 not your Lord? to which they replied : * Ger 
tainly thou art. After’a while, be manifested to them the al-disposing 
thee) the Supreme, and they fancied themselves سيت‎ him 
folly, supposing him to be one like themselves, which was a second atep 
in ‘wandering. So he made the Intermediary visible to them, 
ground whom they revolved for seven thousand and seventy-seven years, 
and seven hours; after which he appeared to them in the form of aa 

chief, with hoary head and beard (by which form were tried the 
people of light, of the high light-world), and they imagined him to be 
such as wae that form in which he sf pet to them, and he sd فا‎ 
them: ‘Who am If and they replied : “We know not. Afterwards, 
he appeared in the form of a young man, with curled moustache, ae 
upon an angry-looking lion, and again in the form of a small chi 
and ealling to them said: “Am 1 not your Lord? the same question. 
being repeated on each manifestation. ‘These three appearances of 
,تلق‎ in old’ age, youth, and childhood, are explained by the Kalhzians 
with reference to the moon, “All's appearance كلا‎ & child being made 
the first, or the new moon, that as a youth the next, or the full moon, 
and that as an old man the last, or the waning moon, He wha ac- 
companied by his Expressed Deity, and his Communicator, together 
with the people of the orders of his holiness, namely, the firet seven 
orders, constituting the great light-world; and, when he called to 
them, they imagined him to he one like themselves, and- were in &@ 
maz’, and knew not-what to answer. ~ So he created for them one who 
thould put a stop to their doubting and wondering; ane called 10 
ther, saying: “I have created for you a lower sphere, and mtend to 
east you down into it; and 1 shall create for you fleshly habitations, 
and appear to you in an Intermediary akin to yourselves; and whit 
soever of you acknowledges m0, and acknowl es my Communicatot, 
and my Intermediary, him will ١ 1 bring back ‘thers; pnd whosoever 
rebels against me, out of his perverseness will Tmake au Adversary 8 
confront him ; anid whosoever denied tie, him will 1 shut up if vient 
ments of degrading transformation, To this they replied’: “O Lord, 
miffer us to be here, magmifying thee with praise, and worshipping thee, 
and cast us not down into the lower sphere,” Then ssid ho: {Ye have 
ebelled against me; yet, had ye said: “0 our Lord, we know nothing: 
te. what thou teachest us—thou art. the inscrutable, ommiscient One, 
~wonld have forgiven vou. Whereupon he made out of their per 
verseness devila and Satans, and ont of the sins of those devils made 
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women; for which reason the Nusairis do not teach their forms of 
prev to their women, as is explained in the Book, of Light Hand- 
ing, the Book of Proofs, and the Book of Confirmation, Afterwards, 
he appeared to them in the seven tabernacles, to wit: the first, called 
‘al-Hino, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity was Fakat, the 
Expressed Deity was Seth, the Communicator Jaddih, and the Adver- 
sary Rauba'; after which he appeared to them in the tabernacle ‘al- 
Binn, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity was Harmas ‘al-Ha- 
rimasah, that of the Expressed Deity Mashhdr, the Communicator 
‘Adhari, and the Adversary ‘Ashki'; and in the third tabernacle, called 
‘at-Timm, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity wns ‘Ardeshir, 
that is, the pagan Abnasuerus, the Expressed Deity was نبالا‎ Kini’, 
the Communicator Dh Fikh, and the Adversary ‘Itrifin; and in the 
fourth tabernacle, called ‘ar-Rimm, wherein the name of the Arche- 
typal Deity was Enoch, the Expressed Deity was Hindmih, the Com- 
municator Sharkmih, and the Adversary ‘Iari‘’l; and. in the fifth tab- 
ernace, called, ‘aj-Jann, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity 
was Durrat ‘ad-Darar, the Expressed Deity was Dhit ‘an-Nar, the Com- 
municator ‘Ishidi, and the Adversary Sdfist; and in the sixth taberna- 
cle, called ‘nj-Jinn, wherein the name of the Archotypal Deity was, ‘al- 
Barr ‘ar-Rahim, the Expressed Deity was Yasuf ‘Ibn Makin, the Com- 
municator Abi Jad, and there was no Adv +: and in the seventh 
tabernacle, called ‘al-Yinan, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity 
was the Philosopher Aristotle, the Expressed Deity was Plato, the Com- 
municator Socrates, and the name of the Adversary Darmail, In all 
of the tabernacles thus enumerated,* the Adversary or Satan consisted 
of three persons in one, namely, ‘Abd Bakr, "Umar and 'Uthmén. 
Afterwards, he appeared to. them in the seven tabernacles of divine 
aualitts from Abel to ‘All Ibn ‘Abt Talib, named in the notes on the 
Chird Chapter. 2٠ 
“The Fall here spoken of is the theme of the following lines by 
Shaikh Muhammad Bin Kalizi: | wd | 
‘At the remembrance of « time which I had before my fall, my tears 
overflow, مه‎ 1 sigh deeply, and ery out with » longing never satisfied, 
and a yearning; my heart is made sick with pain, with my burn- 
# These so-called tabernacles ore pre Adnmite gruliations of human existence, 
from inferior to higher, corresponding, a= appe vin rewerse onder, to the seven 
forma of degrading transformation, ment in the Second Chapter (se p. 228), 
which the Nusairis suppose themsulves liable to fall in , for their delinquencies, 
vetoribae . the tabernacle of ‘al Yandn, ie., the Greek mice, presen Heat 
Point which عبار سد داك سيره الس ا‎ vegan, aad the. first step J the down- 
ward 0 متايه وبي !يد ل يلجني‎ "Alt عم‎ thus revealed, which in called 
scvmnitll, deterioration. Of the other tabernacles, that of ‘ajJinn, i.e, the Genii, 
correxponda to بالنسط‎ annulment of faculty ; that of ‘ajJdun, |e. the Demon, ما‎ 
,سعد‎ degradation: that of 'ar-Rimin, I. ¢:, the Litter, to Sorel, dafilement : 
thai of tat-Timm, i. é., the Scum, to owl, stagnation; that of ‘al-Hinn, i.e. the 


etid Place, to Adit, wilting; and that of fal-Hfian بم .ا‎ the Sprites, ,انقشاش ما‎ 
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ing passion, becanse of the felicity of days whose glory is exchanged 
for humiliation, and security for fearfulness. | 

“We were in a sphere of glory, at the zenith of anblimity, coursing 
with angele in each green meadow, and from rivers quafling choice 
water, pure honey, and milk, together with wine; while heaven afd 
earth shaped our bidding, by the permission of a Deity who made all 
things created, and even the Sovereign Deity—glory to his majesty! 
gave consent to our pions petitions. | | 

~*At length it pleased God, whose deeree is final, to say: “I shall 
cast yon down to the mandane sphere, and manifest my being im an 
Intermediary of your kin, cansing you to see my Intermediaries as one 
sees vapor on the plain, which the thirsty man supposes to be water, 
and, on reaching it, finds to be nothing real. So then, whosoever nc- 
knowledges me, when Lappear among you in an Intermediary, and dis- 
tinguishes me from human kind, him rill I secure from fear and trouble, 
and save from all that is alarming and afflictive; he shall be restored, 
speedily, to his pristine state, and [ will give him rest in the shade, on 
the green meadows of my garden.” 

‘We acquiesced in the Merciful's words to us, and, falling to the 
sphere of humiliation, after being exalted, have trod, as prisoners, within 
narrow bounds, therein abiding while ages haye revolved. 

*Thee, O Habak, 1 sopplicate, by a divinity which thou hast mani- 
fested, that we might find it as a kind among creatures, and which we 
have been empowered to behold and know, for assurance, by sight, of 
the production of the manifestation—thou, 0 Creator of the created, 
art phere humanity in majesty, yet hast thon, as of human kind, been 
conversable, and shown mercy, and hast been angry with, and hast pun- 
ished, all anthropomorphists, with an anger and a punishment ever 
going its rounds through the regions of transmigration—by an Ex- 
pressed Deity, deriving origin and power froin thee, without disjunc- 
tion, separation, or distinction; by a mandate wherewith thon didst 
charge, on his appearance, Salaal, and also the Five Incomparables; by 
شولام ع‎ ignitaries, by Familiars next, by their nasociates the 
Purified, © Ramak, 1 intercede with thee; by those Approved as to 
whatsoever thou hast tried them with; by seven lower orders next to 
them—lift. me up from contrariety, and trial of misery, to a highland 
abode, anid pre Se and gratification, where cop-bearing boys attend, 
and tiniest maids, . 

‘Muhammad KAlizt, making invocation becomingly, cherishes hope ; 
and I stand fast by the ancient covenant, abiding in the confession of 
the day of shadowimg clouds'""— 


اتفصل الرابع فى الهبصة 
أن كل طوايف yeast‏ يعتقدون انهم HTS‏ البنء قبل كون العالمر 
Rene Wh‏ وكواكب نورائيلا ونوا يغطلون" بين القلاعة Yea,‏ 
orth‏ ولا يشربون ولا يغيلون ونوا يشاعدون على ابن ابى طالب 


Si Ries EOI الضفراء فداومو! على هذا الال شيعا‎ sub: 
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بشبع ساءات is‏ 1 بذواتهم انه ل Gil‏ خاقا اكرم منا فيذه اول خطية 
Lens!‏ النصيرية أخلق ليم حجايا هسكهم سبعة الاف سنة قر ان على 
ابى dt‏ طالب طهر لهم وال cael‏ بربكم Nel‏ بلى بعدما اشير wed‏ 
القدرة فظتوا انهم يرونه SG‏ لظنهم انه مثلهم ناخدطاوا WING‏ خطية 
Kyl‏ فاراهم ULE‏ فطاقوا به سبعة آلاف وسبع وسبعيى سنة وسبع ساءات 
انه طب لهم بسورة شيخ كني ابيض الراس Kaul,‏ تلك الضورة a‏ 
cut‏ بها jot‏ النور العا العلرى الثورانى فظنوا انه على تلك eel‏ 
الى ظهر لهم بها 'وقال:لهمن مين انا فاجابوا لا ندرى ثر طهر بصورة الشاب 
المغتول السبال Lisl,‏ على اسد بصورة الغضب ثر ظهر لهم ايضا Soap‏ 
الحلفل الصغير Sarg‏ أيدما كال الس بريكم يقد كير القول عليهم فى كل 
ot?‏ ومعد اميه haley ashy‏ مراتب قدسه الذين عم المرانب السبع الاول 
العالر اتلبير النوراى ونا Pes‏ طنوا all‏ مثلهم واحتناروا ولم يدروا ما ذا 
ae‏ فخلق ليم من PSE‏ الشى Pod, toatl,‏ تايلا قد خاقت تلم 
دارا نفلانية واريف أن البدلكم اليها واخلف لكم SUP‏ بشرية واظهر لكم 
ق جناب كجنسكم ot‏ عرقتى متكم وعرف Ss th‏ فانى NS‏ هنا 
ومن عصالى US‏ من معصيته Le‏ يقاومه ون انكرنى اغلقف عليه فى 
Lect‏ السوخية فاجابوا قيّلين با رب دعنا UP‏ نسيم يدك ونعبيدك 
ولا تهبطنا الى الدار السغلانية تقال عصيتيوق فلو كنتم قلتم رينا لا علم 
لنا إلا ما عليتنا انك انث Slt‏ الغيوب seh cK‏ عنكم ثر HS‏ من 
معصيتهم الابالسة والشياطين يمن ذنوب الابالسة خلف النساء فلذلك 3 
يعلمون Peles‏ صلاتهم وعذه العبارة موجودة بكتاب اليفنت وفى AAS‏ 
الذلايل وق كتاب Let Ault‏ ثر طير لهم فى القبب السبع RE‏ الاولى 
yall Leon!‏ وكان اسم المعدى Laid Lend‏ والاسم ثنيت والباب جداح والصل 
cle,‏ وظهر لهم dey‏ فى القبة البن وكان اسيم ا معني mas? Lend‏ الهرامسة 
والاسم امهم مشهور والباب آذرى والضى عشقاء القبة الثالثة Legal‏ الطمر 
call ces‏ اءمه فيها اردشير اى احشورش etal!‏ والاسم ذء اقناء ولباب 
ذى فقه Oat,‏ عطرفان والقبةة الرابعة اسمها الرم كان اسم all‏ فيها أخنون 
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والاسمى خنلمة والباب شرامه Drage Onell,‏ والقبه الخامسة Lead‏ الجان 
كان أسم المعنى Lend‏ درة الدرر والاشم ذات النور والباب اشادى Graal,‏ 
سوقصط Keil‏ السادسة Lael‏ :الجن كاخ اسم" المعنى فيها ph‏ الإحيم 
والاسمر يوسف أبن مالان والباب ابو le‏ وكانك خالية من الضل aN‏ 
السابعة واسمها اليوتان GUS‏ اسم Lead Gall‏ ارستظاليس التكيم والاسمر 
اغلاطون والباب سقراط واسم الضيق درميل وفقى كل هذه القباب المذكورة 
كأن الصد ist‏ السيطان adsl KN Lead‏ وعم واحد يعنون بتلك الاثانيم 
أبو بكر وعمر وعثمان وبغاد ES‏ طهر لهم لى سبع AS‏ الذاتية التى ف 
من eal?‏ الى على ابن ALD al‏ وقد مر Polen‏ فى تفسير السورة الثالثة 
وقال فى معنى ذلك الؤبوط المذكور الشيم et‏ بن كلازو 
دكت shes‏ كن لئ قبل #بطاق 
ولاعم Et‏ قنك Joy‏ ولوعة 
old js‏ من اليم Bop‏ 
على طيب ايام تبادل je‏ 
فكنا pil ju‏ 8 اوح العلى 
تسير مع الاملاك فى كل Rey,‏ 

Lent cle من الانهار‎ dials 

وتاتئ السهاء والارض bad abs‏ 
ٌ باذ اله خالقف dS)‏ 

حنى آله العرش Se‏ جلاله 

} ae eet All الى أن آراد‎ 
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واريكم حجبى كسراب البقيعة 


ost‏ قد Bee‏ حين أظير بينكمر 


US‏ ويفردنى عن البشرية 
فذاك ate!‏ من الحوف والعنا 
واخلصد بن كل ول وشدة 
وبرجع الى ما ate‏ ابد مسارعا 
واسكننه فى شل a> ley‏ 
bos,‏ على ort‏ ما LING‏ 
غبطنا لدار الذل من يعد Kady‏ 
سلكنا قيودا فى حبوس مسيقة 
فلم Ls‏ أعدإد! فاعس if‏ 
لنوجدت pe‏ بين et‏ 
wld’‏ اججاد. الطهوى بروية 
وأنبك من الناسوت با بارى الورق 
tata‏ رتعليت أجل mathe‏ 
يكر فى النحات دورا ورجعة . 
بغير انفصال وانفراد iby‏ 
بامر به أمرته ee‏ 
#خلصيم با رمف اليب وسيلتى 
28 
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eed‏ مرائنب يعدمر سفلية 
cr lst‏ الترداد ned] ma uP‏ 
الى دار a pa OF‏ ف 
وعبد بنى صاد واصغر خادم 
وأنى gall cle‏ القدير te‏ 
مقيم.على. أقرار يوم الاظلة ب 
stands for‏ “قم (Habak) here occurring, the‏ قبق In the word‏ 
for full moon (4), and the kaj for‏ “مم new moon (J%2), the‏ 
قي (Ramak) is an inversion of‏ رمف moon (<3). The word‏ 
(Kamar). The “regions” spoken of in this poem are the seven‏ 
states of existence mentioned in the Second Chapter, and in the‏ 
notes upon it. Such are the comments of our author.‏ 
jem Gg, con- /‏ اشعار النصيري الذينية Our author's fifth section,‏ 
sists entirely of specimens of Nusairian poetry, with explana- c‏ 
tory remarks, Here we are informed that the Nusairis have :‏ 


given the following female names, to wit: Sa’di’ ,(سعداء)‎ Maiyé 
(ce), ‘ar-Rabab ,(الرياب)‎ Zainab (5), ‘Aly ب(علياء)‎ Labna’ 
CH) and Laila (+), to the seven so-called tabernacles of 
divine quality, from Abel to ‘Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abi Talib; that they 
compose verses in their praise, and Pe homage to them, as 
women; and that such verses are called Brides of the Diwin 
الحيوارى)‎ ls) | 13 . 
From among the specimens of this sort of poetry published = 
by our author we select the first for translation, together with a a 
note upon it, and give also its text.* 5 
“Verses by Shaikh ‘Thréhim ‘at-Tist, in praise of Mistress Zainab. 
*Let me take a dranght, O my friends, and gladden myself, in the 
air of Zainab, beauty of archetypal qualities ;} for my morning-cup let 
me take a draught of choice wine, colored to ancient purple in its jars. 
“My ecstasy with love of her runs wild, O my fellow; I am lost in 
wonder in describing hen and my tongue is tied, 


“Daughter by the first birth, ten and four the number of her age, — 








_* Following the « ress design of our author, we t all poet 79 | texts of the } 
50 atis, who unites all that هل‎ attractive in 1 i 
Deity. 3 vey له‎ | 1 “iM eal | qe 
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her light tied eee her hair falls in s veil of brightness, and 
we are sheltered beneath the circlet of her imperial mewae the bene: 
rimmed basin of her eye-brows is one brilliant light, the side-wise look 
of her eye is a fascination which deeply moves me; her face, with am- 
ber on both cheeks for foil, is like the new moon rising in light; when- 
aver she smiles, a sweet perfume is exhaled, and there appears the flash 
of a softly lightening elond of Yemen; her breast is smooth, like silk 
to the touch; therein is a red pomegranate, the rounding moon to a 
favored one, 

“So 1 sought intercourse with her, and she said: ‘No liking have wae 
for the whore-monger;" T replied: ‘Away with the pander in thy air, 
away with him who would breed « harlot-progeny; 1 am of the family 
ee. Page to Husain, connected with Junbaldn, a Jindab, akin to 

uml? *— 


شعر soll‏ ابرعيم الطوسى جد به السمن زيذب 
اسقبانى احبتى واطرباتئىي فى موا زينب زين امعانى 
اسقهاق من beatin Lae sll‏ دنانها الارجوان 
تنام وجدى Lee‏ با ندجى biter dom,‏ وكل لسانى 
بتنت بكر ليا من :الع te‏ واريع فاى فورها النهران 
شععا جف الصنيا Lan‏ حمن اكليل تاجها الكسروانى 
حاجباتا tle‏ نور زاج طرئها Po aw ss‏ 
يجبها كالهلال يشر قورا؛.::خالها pin‏ على الوجتتان 
واذا ما تبسمت فاح عطر hay ٠‏ بارى الوميض اليمانى 
Ete‏ ناعم كلمس حربر ‏ فيه رمان أكمر شهر بانى 
فطليت الوضال منها ell‏ ما لناءرغبة يمن كان cols‏ 
قلس حاشا pais‏ فى OO‏ مغرم ان يكون نسل الزوانى 
تسبتى AAT‏ من ee‏ جنبلاتى جندب مهروائى - 

The expression “ten and four the number of her age” alludes 


to the entrance of the moon upon its fourteenth day. The 
oe of Zainab signifies the consummation of knowledge 
of her. 





Passing over, now, several other pieces of poetry of which 
the moon, or Mistress Zainab, is the subject, and one in praise 





: “ 7 2 thus desleres himeet of the tae ith, a ae enticed ie cision thie 
Whoredom ia here put or ‘alienation from the one true God. admiration, 
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of the Deity, under no specific name, we come to some Versts 
which express the peculiar views of the party of the Northern- 
ers, to whom, as before stated, the whole heavens represent ركلف"‎ 
while the Kalézians hold the moon to be the special token of 
his presence with mankind, Of these the following specimen 
may suflice : 


ail 


“Verses by Shaikh Yiisuf Abd Tarkhan, in praise of the Heavens, 
Rise, my fellow, with us; let ms course on ‘ellow and white thor- 


oughbreds, to reach the monastery of Mir Yohan, by a vight's late 
travelling; where are monks and servitors, and sundry devotees, under 
the power of a bride's hot blasts, the danghter of a presbyter.” 

1 دا‎ at the hips, supple, of comely form is ahe, the beloved of Mir 
Jurjis; she wears « loose veil, in color like the horizon, unruffled; and 
a yellow veil, and a great white veil unspotted; also a clear red veil, of 
high import, seen from far, The while her effinence descends upon 
created things, a world is exalted with sanctity ; bot, were ber veils 
withdrawn, existence would become awry. Let her have assumed her 
stately mein, and thou wilt see prostrate monks, and lions, for fear of 
her, and for her majesty, glorifying and hallowing. 

“She was a fire for Abel, disowned by the Adversary ‘Iblis; it was 
she who bore up the True Gols prophet Enoch: she was a saving 
water to Noah, after that the devils were drowned therein; a fire to 
Abram she, a Troe Deity ; and the fire of the prophet Moses was she 
she was the Spirit who produced my lord Jesus; of her ‘Ahmad spoke 
in eulogy, and afterwards Mir Kais. | 
“Hidden is she in that wherein she appears to بقن‎ © fellow-mortal. 
All hail to her, the limitless, incomparable goal of my eyes! Not turn- 
ing away from her, by her shall I be guarded; Ytsuf is « servant to 
the True God's people—my calling wholly changed” — 


شعر للشيح يوسف ابئ ترخان جدع بع shoal‏ 
Cees‏ قم ينا نسعى على جب .من العيس 
به الرقبان والعباك واضناف الشياميس 

وم من حول خيفات عروس ents‏ قسيس 
Eb),‏ غادة خيدة شقيقة مار ججيس 








=== 


| ©The Virgin Maryyas “the bride of heaven,” must be here referréd tor though 
ly expressed in the after-clause “ebe 
of “semper virgo” in the words “but, 





Ww 
١ ممتتهق‎ with tho mother of our Lord is plain 
‘wat the Spirit who produced my lord Foc 
ee oer Vall اوت‎ Mie” 7 
. nal, (a3 24, schich seemed to call for some emendation. 





the description which follows refers only to phenomena of the heavens, an identi- = 
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عليها برقع مرخى كلون الافف مطلوسن 
وبرقع Fl‏ صافى رفيخ الشآن مجلموسس 
كلو كشفت براقعها old‏ الكون معكوس 
ولو ed‏ ترى الرعبان #تجوذا والقساقيس 
لعبباتها وعظيتها بتسبع وتقديس 
قبي نار Le ual‏ الى ابليس 
وى ايضا all‏ رفعت نبى ادف ادريس 
ونار أبرام GELS‏ وعى ار still‏ موسى 
ort,‏ دل فى خم عليبا 2 مار قيس 
نقد بطنت عا ظيرت لنا يا ساح "نيس 
وها فى نضب lest‏ بل حل وتقييس, 
ily‏ لا te ual‏ بها os‏ ضرت خروس 
ويوسف عبد ISI‏ العف شان كل منكوس — 
Such are the poetic effusions contained in this section, evi-‏ 
dently designed, a8 our author intimates, for impression on the‏ 
popular mind; in some of which, indeed, a sensuous veil of‏ 


Imagery almost hides from view the dogmas which are intended 
to be set forth. ett 


The sixth section, النصيرية‎ Quis ,فى بعس‎ on certain funda- 
mental principles of the Nusairis, reads as follows : 

“All the Nugairis believe that the spirits of the chiefs of the Mus- 
lims, firmly grounded in the science of their religion, assume, at death, 
the bodily form of asses’; that Christian doctors enter into swine-bodies ; 
that Jewish rabbis take the form of male apes; and, as for the wicked 
of their own sect, that their spirits enter into quadrupeds used for food, 
aceptica of note excepted, who, after death, are changed into male apes ; 
while persons of mixed character, partly good and partly bad, become 
invested with human bodies in other sects, When a professor of some 
other belief apostatizes, and is united with them, they hold that, in past 
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generations, he was one of themselves, and that his birth within the 
pale of that faith which he abandons was consequent upon some عت‎ 
which he committed. 

“No member of any alien sect is admitted into their fratermity, كه‎ 
for the first time, unless he be a Persian, the Persians being believers 
in the divinity of "Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abd Talib like themselves; and, without 
doubt, their progenitors were of Persia and "Ini, In Jewish history, 
however, they are said to have originated in Palestine; and this state- 
ment is not groundless, inasmuch as they hold many principles in com 
mon with people of that country, ych as the worship of the sun and 
moon, But, nnquestionably, Magians are found aa, Cea so that 
their worship may be of Magian origin, and they may practising, أله‎ 
the present time, rites which are none other than Magion. 

“As for one of their faith by birth, who apostatizes, their judgment 
ting the separatist is that his mother was an adulteress among 
them, being of that sect whose ereed he adopts. 

“They simulate all sects, and, on meeting with Muslims, swear to 
them that. they, likewise, fast. and pray. Dut their fasting js after 
a worthless manner; and, if they enter a mosque in company with 
Muslims, they recite no prayer, but, lowering and raising their voices in 
imitation of their companions, curse ‘Aba Bakr, "Umar, "Uthmaén, and 
other persons. The simulation of sects is set forth by them allegori- 
cally, عد‎ follows: We, say they, are the body, and. all other sects are 
clothings; but, whatever sort of clothing a man may put on, it injures 
him not; and whosoever does not thus simulate Is a fool, for no reason- 
able person will go naked in the market-place. I will specify, however, 
a token by which the dissembler may be recognized: when a Nusairl 
disavows the worship of "All ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, it may be known that he 
sets light by his belief, since he could not so ex reas himself without 
having abandoned his religion; or, when a Nugairi reveals his form. of 
a bn is certain that he has apostatized, for thus says their lord ‘al- 
Shugaibl: ‘Whosoever discloses our testimony is forbidden our gar 
den: and, if any one says to you: “Disclose and be guiltless,” haste 


ye away, 

“A token by which members of the sect recognize one another is as 
follows: if a stranger comes among his fellow-believers, ho inquires: *T 
have a relative*—do ye know him? to which they reply: ‘What is 
his name!’ and he says: ‘His name is ‘al-Husain,’ when they rejoin : 
‘fbn Hamedin,’ and he adds: ‘/al-Khugaibt;’ a second token consists 
in their saying to the stranger: ‘Thy uncle was unsettled—for how 
"aa أل‎ 0 See to which if he replies: ‘Sixteen,’ they receive him; a 
third is the question: ‘If thy uncle should thirst, whence wouldst thon 
give him to drink? to which the answer is: ‘From the fountain of 








See pp. 245, 278, 208. | os‏ هن 
all “to ages of doubt prior to the revelation of “indubitable truth,”‏ مه + _ 
(probably to those successive stages of divine manifestation, sixteen in sumber,‏ 
from the aged chief down to the human "Ali, which are mentioned in the fourth‏ 
“Thy ancle wna unsettled” means, in the lan-‏ لل يمد section of this tract at‏ 
p 253), that‏ ري به sche panera wlth “ancle" for “ preceptor” (sec,‏ 
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"Ali-quality :' a fourth i this inquiry: ‘Should thy uncle's feet sink in 
the sand, whither wouldst thoa direct him the answer to which is: 
‘To the Serpent of Mn'twiyah ;"* د‎ fifth is the following question: 
‘Should thy uncle annoy, where wouldst thou meet him?’ to which ong 
answers: “In the Pedigree-chapter;"} a sixth consists of the following 
dialogue : * Four, two fours, three and two, and as many more twice over, 
in thy religion—what pee have they answer: ‘In the Journeying- 
chapter;'t question: “Portion them out to me—wilt thou? nnewers 
‘Seventeen of them of ‘Trak, seventeen of Syria, and seventeen un- 
known’ question: “Where are they to be found? answer: ‘At the 
gate of the city of Harrin:" question: “What is their employment [" 
answers ' They receive justly, and render justly.” | 

“The binding adjuration among the Nusaivie universally, is to place 
one’s hand in that of another, saying: ‘I adjure thee by thy faith, in 
the fnith of the covenant of "Ali the Prince of Believers, and by the 
covenant of "Ain-Mim-Sin:" this makes it obli tory to speak the truth, 
Another form is to moisten a finger with one’s spittle, and place it on 
the other's neck, saying: “I am absolved of my sins, and lay them on 
thy neck; and I adjure thee, by the foundation of thy religion, by the 
mystery of the covenant of "Ain-Mim-Stn, that thou tell me the whole 
truth touching such or sich a matter? which also debars from false- 
hood. The latter form of wiljuration is more established with the 
Northerner than among the Nusairis of other parties; whoever takes 
it falsely, supposes himself to assume all the sins of the adjurer, 

“All the Nugairis imagine the eminent chiefs of their sect to have 
no sexual intercourse with their wives: but that they make passes over 
them, by which they conceive, 

“If any one who has abjured their faith passes by when they are at 
prayer, that prayer is niga and they repest it over again. ‘They 
must not pray at all on the same day that they hear a story told"— 


ان النضيرية RY‏ تعتعد بان شرفاء المسلمين الراستخين فى العلم اذا مانوا 
تل ارواحهم فى WL‏ الخمير وعلماء النصارى فى اجسام الحنازير وعلماء 
اليهود. فى SLE‏ القرود واما الاثنرارمن طايفتهم حل ارواحهم فى Seth‏ 
التى تؤكل ولكن الخاصة المشكون فى GANT‏ فبعد مونهم يصيرون قروذا 
والمتوجون اما ذو #خير والشرٌ يتقصون الىعبائل Ose Ay‏ الطوايقف 
الخارجة عنهم واذا كان احد من غير مذغبهم OS)‏ عن PI‏ واتضل 
معهم فيعتقدون بانه فى JLo‏ الماضية كان هنيم ولسبب خطية CAN‏ 
الطوايف الغريبة الا ان كان من العتجم لان اعل العتجم يعتقدون بالوعية 





* Meaning, of course, ‘Ali, the biter of the heel, as it were, of Mu'iwiyah, who 
1 See’p. 241. + Bee م‎ 288. 








عيبي حا ss‏ — 
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على it‏ أتى طالب نكلب = وبلا Play uke‏ هن aml‏ والعران ولك 
Socal! aul “i‏ قيل أنهم من بنى فلسطين way! cml he,‏ كن عندة 
كثير من اعتقادات الفلسطانيين كعبادة الشمش والقمر ولا بن ان تكو 
الطايفة الجوسية موجوكة بينهم من حيث أن عبادتهم 4 “جوسية وعذه 
العبادة “at‏ أل eae‏ واما من ولى فى مذغبهم وارتد الى غيره فكيون 
ee vith‏ فى جبيع الطوايف وان لقوا المسلنين ype‏ ليمز 
ويقولون كين مثلكمر نوم ونصلى فالصوم Speed‏ على الرضاعة راذا 
PRICE IS talons‏ بل “th‏ 


فئ'الطوايف athe‏ و قولهم انغ “> لايل casts‏ عر لباق 
قافن نوع يلبش glad)‏ لا LiKe ollie, Fey sag‏ فهو sce’‏ لاذه 
ليس Se‏ مشى عربانا فى السوق لكنى اوضع علامة يعرف بها المزاعق 
oP‏ متى قال Lott‏ برى من أن uel‏ على ابن ابى طالب Kates!‏ يتعرف 
اند حب معتقده خلا مكنم ان يقول هذه TRAST‏ ان ترك abo‏ أو مق 
ما با ot‏ ا a para‏ 
من nest Lista ob‏ عليم جنئد 
ّ ل لكم et‏ بكوا وبأو فتجلوا عمد 
وأما العلامة التئ بها يعرف بعضهم بعصا نهى أن coll‏ غريب الى بين 
النصبرية يسألهم. ويقول لى قريب فهل تعرفونه فيجيبون ما اسه فيقول 
لهم امد الحسين فيكجيبونه ابن دان فيقول الخصيبى والعلامة الثانية 
eae‏ ا أن اجاب Ri‏ عش يقبلوه العلامة 
RIL‏ أن عطش عبت من أب ع adie‏ الجواب مى عبيى العلوية العلامة 
mol‏ ان غاط غيك QE WE‏ الجواب Kyler Ket‏ العلاتز الخامسلة 
ان wher plo‏ فاين قلاقيد الجواب بالنسبة العلامة السادسة اريعة وأربعتيين 
وثلاثة Pye nite‏ مرئين فى دينك اين الجواب بالمسافرة سوال اقسمر 
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لى اي جواب Logie‏ سبعة عشر عراقى وسبعة عشر شامى وسبعة عشر 
خفى سوال اين يوجدون جواب على باب مدينة حران سوال ما crest‏ 
اما اليين الثابتة عند النصيرية KY‏ فهى أن تصع يدك فى يده وتقول 
احلفك بامانتك عقد على امير المومنين وبعقل ع م س كلا MKS‏ بعد عله 
oneal‏ إن OG‏ وايضا يل wenn!‏ بريقك واجعليا ب عنقد وتقول ثبريت 
مى خطاياف واوضعتها افق عنقكى واحلفك Lea!‏ باساس WSS‏ بسر عقد 
pg‏ س .أن Ses‏ عن pal ROP‏ كذ فلا كته الكذب بعد WA TAP‏ 
اليبين:ثانتة.عنى الشمالية اكثر مي Pei‏ ويطى احالف بهذه اليمين 
كاذيا أنه قد Ast‏ كل خطابا المستعيلف لد والنصيرية RY‏ نطى بان شيو 


طايفتهم SoS!‏ ¥ يصاجعون نساءمم بل عرون من فوقهن due Wears‏ 
Plas‏ وعنف ما عر احد خارج عن منخبهم فى وق صلاتهم تفسد تلك 


الصلوة فيعودون الى خلاقها واذا حدثهم لا جوز لهم فى ذلكن النهاز 
less‏ — 


The seventh section of this tract is a narrative of the author's” 
discovery of the deeper mysteries of the Nusairis, فى كشف‎ 
الخاصة فى النشيرية‎ j=. It concerns us chiefly for certain doe- 
trinal statements contained in it. The author had been for 
three years a novitiate, and was suspected of heretical opinions, 
when, at length, he bribed one of the chiefs of the party of the 
Northerners to tell him “the hidden mystery,” and received the 
following communication : 

. “Know, 0 عرس‎ son, that tho heavens are the impersonation of ‘All 
‘Thn ‘Abi Talib, namely, that hidden garden, beneath the Place of Rest, 
which the. Kurin speaks of in the words: ‘beneath which flow rivers’ 
—of which rivers the first is a river of wine, in color red, whereby is 
determined the seeing of the heavens as red by Gur lord the Expressed 
Deity, that is, Mohammad; the second, a. river of milk, in color white, 
which is what is seen by the Communicator, that is, by Salmiin ‘al- 
Firsl, for he beholds the heavens as white: the third, a river of honey, 
in color yellow, which determines the seeing of the Heavens as yellow 
by the angels, that is, the stars; the fourth, a river of water, which is 
what we see, for to us the heavens appear like water, 

“When, however, we.are purified from these homan 0 our 

pirits will be elevated amid the clustered stars which form the milky 
way; and we shall be clothed with spiritual habitations, and-shall then 
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behold the heavens as yellow.* But if, during this present transient 
life, we doubt respecting the heavens [ns the manifestation of "Ali, our 
spirits will enter into bodies of degrading transformation, and there will 
never be any deliverance for us, As for people of other sects, who dis 
believe in this our doetrine, they will become sheep and wild beasts, or 
assume other forms of degradation, and will never be purified. 

“Know thou, also, that the sun is lord Mohammad, who himself has 
been one with every prophet who has appeared in the world, from the 
tabernacle of ‘al-Hinn to Adam, and down to Muhammad, even a4 our 
chief wnd lord ‘Abi ‘Abdallah ‘al-Hosain Bin Hamdan ‘al-Khugaibl has 
informed us, in these words of his Diwan: 7 

Tf their number were a hundred thousand, the whole would always‏ دنه 
amount to one,’ 1 0‏ 
‘al-Farsl, and‏ مفسلادة ١ &Know thon, furthermore, that the moon is‏ 
that these stars} are the angels who existed before the world was, con-‏ 
stituting seven orders, one above another, namely: the eldest of them‏ 
allt lord ‘al-Mildad, identical with the star Saturn, which also bears‏ 
the name of Mikhi‘il; and-the star Jupiter, which is ‘Abu-dh-Dharr,‏ 
and ateo bears the name of ‘Asrifil; and "Abdallah ‘Ibn Rawibah ‘al-‏ 
‘Anshri, who is the star Mars, identical with the angel "[zri'il, who‏ 
arrests spirits existing in the world—the proof of which is that this‏ 
stir disappears from its place when ‘any homan soul is departing ; and‏ 
ono‏ قلا ‘Tthman Bin Madh'in ‘an-Najishl, who is the star Venus, and,‏ 
of the angels, bears the name of Dardiyé'll; and the star Merenry,‏ 
which is Kanbar Bin Kidin ‘ad-Disi, and, as an angel, also bears the‏ 
name of Saldiyi'l$ (—the offices of each of whom, says onr author,‏ 
“are specified in the notes on the Fifth Chapter) The other seven‏ 
rders form the milky way, and are the spirits of those who have been‏ 
translated. from humanity, for their acknowledgment of "AMS, as well‏ 
as of every one of the manifestations, from the tabernacle of ‘al-Hinn‏ 
to All ‘Ibn ‘Aba TAlib, Of these two groups of sevens (both of which,‏ 
adds our author, have been spoken of in the notes on the Seventh‏ 

the first forms the seven heavens, and the second the seven‏ ,[]© معام 
earths, mentioned in the Kurin.‏ 









# Tt should be observed, that the preceding allegorical “solar eich retation of the 
clanse quoted from the Kunin expresses a graduated difference of aspect in which 
the Supreme Deity is late to present himeclf to the various orders of created 
existence: comp. our author's note on the First Chapter (p. 287), and the colors of 
the bride's veils described on p. 204. : | 
an planets, called “the Seren Twinkling Stare” in the Third Chapter 

p. 239). | 
+ Lit, “their Kabir,” 7 45. ! 
5 The original text has صلصيائيل‎ which we have ventured to change to 


being‏ نس supposing this name to signify “ Receptacle of the Deity,”‏ ,صلدبائيل 

the sign of the genitive, and wo having its eabbalistic import, as explained in the 

Kabbala Denudata, i. 1. p. 604. Dardiyd’ll may be similarly interpreted: seo Kab. 

Denud, ibid, حر‎ 25%, Comp. the epithet كنة الذات العالية‎ applied to the bu- 
‘Serpe 8, See pp. 251-2. 
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© Also, know thou that one and the same Arch typal Deity is in each 


of the four stages of light, namely: the first, called the stage of sur- : 
mise, made by the first glimmering of day amid dark clouds, which is 
lord Salimiin, whose appearance unveiled woold canse the earth to vanish 
with all that is upon it, not a man surviving; the second, called the 





stage of effulgenee, made by the day-beam; the third, called the morn- 
in made by the arching sun—to which three those words of the 


Right-hand Invocation allade: ‘thy form, thy man-like form of oxist- 
enee, whether at day-break, or in the twilight-dawn, or in the hours of® 
advancing day;'* and the fourth, called the xenith-stave. made by the 
[illuminated] heavens: all of which stages we hold-to’ substantially 
ong. The voice of the thunder-bolt, too, is-the yoice of the Archetypal 
Deity "All Bin ‘Aba Talib, calling ont in these words: O-ye my crea 


tures, acknowledge me, doubt not of me, and recognize my Expression : 
and my Communicator, and the inhabitants of the orders of my holt ‘ 
ness "— : 
الباطئة‎ RA اعلم با ولدى ان السماء 2 ذات على ابن اببى طالب وك‎ 1 
الانهار فالنهر‎ Lk ذكرعا القران بقوله "جرى مى‎ oll ذون الجنذ المأوى‎ : 


الآول نهر الخمر لوند احم of se‏ السيد الاسم اى حبك يرى السياء FT‏ 
والغير GUT‏ نهر اللبى لونه ابيس وذلك نظرة cst lll‏ سلمان الفارسى 
Lots‏ ببساء والتهر الثالث ثهر العسل aig)‏ اصفر ومو أن الملايكة أى 
الكواكب يروثها صفراء والنهر الرايع: i‏ الماء yoy‏ نظرتنا EUW LIS LY‏ 
وللى مق خلصنا من هذه اتلثايف البشرية ترتفع ارواحنا الى بين تلكب 
اللواكب امتلاصقة فى بعدها التى عى درب القبان ونلبس SUP‏ ذورائية 
وحينيل نرى السماء صغراء وان شككنا فيها فى ,هذه الحيوة الغاتيةة :نحل 
ارواحنا فى أجسام السوخية وليس لنا جاه الى ابد الابديى واما باقئن 
Cal tll‏ الخارجة عن هذا الاعتقاد فيتهمر ‏ الغنم والوخوش وساير 
النسوخات وليس ليم خلاص fat‏ واعلمم ايضا ان الشمس قى السيت, 
es‏ وثو كل ذى طهر فى العائر من RS‏ الجن call‏ ادم. والبى das‏ كما 
اخبر بذلك شيخنا وسيدنا ابو عبد الله العسين بن جدان الخسيبى من 
ديوانه Nels‏ | 

Dol, لعاد. فى‎ Solan الف فى‎ Kale til gb 

عوذا بلا امد م ديم eek‏ 


0-١ | | - وجح‎ 


9) فيإزشارف هياء‎ ee 


# See p.-279, 





es ee lll = 


Lest ly‏ ان القم رعو سلبان الغارسشئ ws‏ الكواكب 2 الملايكة الذين 
كنوا قبل كون العالر وت سبع مرادب إحذاعا تعلو الاخرى By‏ السيق 
اقداد الى مو كوكب arly doy‏ ميكاييل واما كوكب. المشترى فهو 
أبو الخر وأسهه اسرافيل واما عبد الله ابن رواحة الانصارى فهو كوكب att‏ 
| وتو eal ye‏ الملاك اذى يقبض ارواج العائر LIN‏ على ذلك أن النجزة 
النجائى Gd‏ الرعرة واءمه بالملايكة درديائيق واما كوكب ole‏ $8 
قنبر بن لادان الدوسى وانتهه بالملايكة aslo‏ مفاغيل Fe Kanade‏ 
ذكرقا فى تفسير السورة الخامسة واما السبع ct EST a‏ درب 
hel‏ وعى ارواح المنتقلين من البشر باقرارعمر بعس وبكل et‏ من قبة 
ان idl‏ على opt‏ ابى طالب commit Lily‏ الأول فهو السهوات السيع 
والاسبوع GLUT‏ السبع الاراضى المذكوه فى القران وقد مر BESS‏ تفسهر 
Kate By pall‏ واعلم ان النقط اربع 2 معنى ol,‏ النقتلة الام التى 
Leal‏ الوجية ب اللمع الطاعر مى الغمام الذى قو السيى سلبان ولو طهر 
يدون جاب لغابيت الارضص وجميع ما عليها ولا يبقى اتسان حيا على 
نا الثانية Lesa‏ الفيصية وقى عموك الصبم والنقطة BULA)‏ 





الارض ily‏ 
ادمها اليكربة وعى قوس قزح والى عولاء يشير دداء اليميى ABs‏ صورتك 
صورة الوجود Rutt‏ فى. الضياء Mull,‏ والميدوت والنقطة Seal tt‏ أسهها 
المركزية وى السماء والاربع نعتقدها Broly‏ واما صوت الرعد ثمو صوت 
المعني على بن ابى طالب .ومو ينادئ WS‏ يا عبادى اعرفونى ولا تشكوا 

ب .واعرفوا اسمى ويابى واجل مرائب قادسى ‏ 


Here we pass over some sceptical objections suggested by our. 
author 1 which led to no farther ex planations, OT he 4 the 
continuation of hia narrative os follows: ee 

“Then the chief undertook to present to me proofs of the divinity of 
the heavens, instancing the Prophet's words in the Koran: ‘ or hithiorsss 
ever ye tnrn, there is God's presence—God is omnipresent, omniscient,* 
to which he added: ‘Know thou that in the name of All there are three” 
‘Aetters, and that the words for heavens, the twilight, the glimmering of 


Pi be * ار م‎ 


* Kur,, ii. 109. 
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day, and the arching sun, all have three letters—which is'a lain proof 
of the correctness of our doctrine. Or hast thou not read the Chapter 
of Testimony inthe Dustir, which says: ‘ho is itmmensurable, illinvite 
able, incomprehensible, inscrutable Ff} and know thon, 0 my son, that 
sett a reach to the limit.of the heavens, nor من‎ any one belold 
them in their prime cont. ratio that is, their red Bapect, save on! 
the Expressed Deity, ey Sa | -— | y 

“ Know thon, also,” continued the chief, “that the dog of the Com-_ 
panions of “al-Kabf was an impersonation of "All Ibn *AbQ Talib; that 
He appeared to the seven youths who had fled from the empcror Decian, 
in the form of a dog, in order to prove them, and to try their fwith; and 
that so, inasmuch as they believed in him, they were eleyated to the 
heavens, and became stars, Previously, he appeared to the children of 
Isracl in the form of a cow, when they liad grievonsly sinned, and tt 
earth had well nigh swallowed them up; and ao they who believed were 
delivered, while the doubting were engulfed in the earth, such as Korah 
and his company. In the Kurin, this cow fs ne to have been حم‎ 
ficed, by which is meant that she was perfectly recognized, He ap- 
peared sins to the people of Salih, ith hace of a camel, which ‘hie 
mutilated, that mutilation signifying # rejection, on account of which 
they perished, and their city was turned upside down, Many other of 
his manifestations we leave unnoticed "— | 


كر اذ يدم لى aol‏ لتشبيت الوعية الدماء كقوله ف القران اين ها 

'نوليتم قثم' مجه الله ان الله واسع عليم وقال لى اعلمر انه من على SENS‏ 

احرف والسماء والشفف واللمع «قوين قرح لكل منهم ثلاتة احرف فهاذا 

الدليل الواضم على Re‏ مذعبنا اما قرأت فى الدستور الذى هو سورة 

الشبادة بقوله ble ١‏ ولا حص ولا يدرك ولا pon‏ فاعلم يا ولدى أن 
البصر لا يدرك حدما Lea!‏ ولا احدايراما بسورتها الاصلية الى النظرة 
الخمراء الا الاسم tos‏ واعلم Last‏ ان كلت اتاب اتليى مو ذات على ابن 
al‏ طالب وانه ظير Rall‏ السبعة الذين عربوا من دقيانوس الجبار بعنورة 
كلب ليمتحنهم ويرى امانتهمم فليا آمثوا به ارتفعوا الى السهاء وصاروا 
كواكب وقد طبر" لبنى اسرابيل فى ضورة بقرة لنا اخطأوا كثيرا وكادت 
الارض تبتلعهم فالذين آمنوا خالصم! والذين شكو! ابتلعتهم الارض كقارون 
ورفقايه وقد يذكر LS‏ فى القران ومعنى ذلك ابلاغ معرفتها وقد ظهر 
قوم ove‏ يصورة ees, yee ar‏ عارك الجر SIN‏ 
coli‏ مديتتهم وسار Mel‏ اسفلها وله طهورات عديدة لا (pe‏ 
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After this, our author was. still more troubled. with doubts, 
and became an avowed apostate from the Nusairian faith. But 
weare not concerned to dwell upon the details of his personal 
experience. Suffice it, that, the party of the Northerners bav- 
ing failed to afford him satisfaction, the Kalazians were called 
in to reclaim him from heresy; that to their importunities he 
seemed, at length, to yield; that thos, after a while, he secretly 

sed himself of a certain Book of the Hidden Sense كتاب)‎ 
bLJI), in which was set forth the Nusairian belief, accordiog 
$> Kalazian interpretation, but only to find even more of inanity 
than in the statements of the Northerners; that he sought, how- 
ever, to satisfy his doubts by continued intercourse with the 
Kalgziang, and became a pupil to one of their Preceptors, but 
obtained no different views, except that the moon represents 
the Archetypal Deity, for his teacher said: 

“ Know thon, that the dark part of the moon is 8 person, bearing re- 
semblance to humanity, who bas two hands, two feet, a body, and ل‎ 
head, and upon. his head a crown, and if his hand a sword, which is 
the notched, blade of Muhammad ” القهر‎ us cp) أعلم ان السواد‎ 
راس وعلئ راسد‎ BY وعلئّ‎ ot هو شخص فالبشر لم يدان ورجلان‎ 

ia) وتاى وبيده سيف ذي‎ and that the heavens represent Salman 
‘al-Farst: all of which is contrary to the belief of the Northero- 
‘as before stated. 2 

Then the Preceptor endeavored to convince him of the pro- 
ptiety of worshipping the moon, and first alleged, in favor of it, 
the following passage from the Kurfin: “each day, he is about 
some business :"* 

i “ Which,” said he, Baiting veil: to the moon, asp ae 5 3 every 
ay appears in some speci o, GTOWINE dually larger, day. نا‎ 
‘iy, othe fall, and then atte 90 Se pana, Bi gd 
smaller, until it ends with being a new moon, yet without any change. 
To us, indeed,” added the Preceptor, “ he appears veiled, on account of 
sina which we formerly committed, in the beginning, when he tried us, 
while we were among the angels, and said: ' 1 intend to east you (own 
to the mundane sphere,’ and we replied : ‘Suffer us to be here, نا‎ our 
Lord, and we will magnify thee with praise’—for which canse he تقلع‎ 
ون‎ down from amid the angels into this world, and our vision of Lim 
became veiled; nor shall be hehold him otherwise than under a veil, مق‎ 
long as we abide in these bodies براعين تعتبين_”‎ us ohn KS) 2 


للقير > إن كل يوم يظهر بنوع ومو أند ape‏ فى كل يوم رويد رويدا الى 
حين, كباله 4 يعود ايضا وينقصس قليلا إلى آخر استهلاله ily‏ يدون تغهير 


©» Kar., ly. 2% 
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ug,‏ جبنا ate‏ لاتجل ذتوبنا السالفة منا فى الندد نا افحنا وحن بين 
it JE, RGU‏ اريف أن اعبطكم الى ذار الدنيا وحى lua!‏ قايلين دعنا 
Le‏ يا رب تسبع حبذك فلذلك اغبطنا من بين الملايكة الى ذه الدئيا 
elu, The‏ رؤيقة Dp‏ تشاعده عي DKS‏ ما دمنا قله 


[> | 7 , 3 2 
6 also brought up this passage: “(od ia the light of the 
heavens and the earth,”* interpreting “the heavens” to signify 
the seven orders of the preat world, and “the earth” the seven 
orders of the little world, already spoken of in-the notes on the 
Chapter of Salutation; and then he quoted from the Kurin, 
again, قن‎ follows: “and hath set the moon therein fora light,”+ 
saying that the truth of the text before cited: “God is the light" 
ete. depends upon its reference to the moon— J} A قداصت‎ 
.قبليا وه قوله الله نور السجوات والارص بانها تشب الى القيو‎ In opposi- 
tion to this confusion of the literal and the metaphorical, our 
author here put in that other passage of the Kurin which says: 
“and hath made the sun and the moon and the stars to serve 
you;"t whereupon the Preceptor pronounced a curse upon all 
suns, moons, and stars, j pss of in the Kurin as subordinate, 
declaring them to be figurative expressions for ‘Abi Bakr, 
"Umar, and 'Uthmén; in proof of which he 0 to a tradi- 
tion reported on the authority of the Prophet Muhammad, that 
he once greeted ‘Abii Bakr with the words: © Welcome to the 
sun of the habitable world, and its moon"”—2} (-+*2 Lo 
LP gs. | 

af 

Moreover, the Preceptor said: 

“Know thou, 0 my son, that the moon 35 the impersonation of "All 
Tbn ‘Abo TAHb"— طالب‎ | ol ربا وتلحى اعلم ان القبر تو ذات على ابى‎ 
according to those words of the Dustir: ‘and the appearance of the 
Archetypal Deity from amid the stin,’} together with that eran, es the 
Imim-chapter, the Twelfth, where "All ‘Thn ‘Abi Talib 1s ‘the 
light of darkness’ ;"| and, when to this our author objected that, in 
one of ‘al-Khosaibl's melodies, the Deity is addressed ins the * manifest 
one, not absent from us," whereas the moon does absent itself, the 
Preceptor replied that visible hghts are never wholly wanting to the 
Deity; that, when the moon withdraws, he appears in the san; and, 
when sun and moon withdraw, that he appears in the stars—which he 
claimed to be proved by the fact that the several words for moon, sun, 
and stars are tri-literal, like the name of "All—,',33! فقال أنه 3 جلو من‎ 





ah 0} Kar, Iai 16. + Kur, xvi, 12.‏ بوي يوجر 
g Soe p 285. See p. 257. € See p 282.‏ 
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GSP كلاقة‎ (ant, احف‎ NS أن القمر‎ ws على‎ Wit, Su 
Ss wal cyt كالم لاز‎ al gl على‎ cee ahd Ut والنجم كد‎ 
cb Set MENS: “and if,” said he, “thou wouldst pray when neither san 
nor moon nor stars are discoverable amid the clouds, thou most take in 
hand a silver dirham, and, when thou hast read the Sixth Chapter, thou 
most regard the rim of fhe coin? and whosoever, after having been in- 
structed, is without his white coin, falls short in duty; for says our lord 
Shaikh Hasan Bin Makziz ‘as-Sinjirl, in his Kasidah : | 

on which is the‏ عفدلل And haye paid their debt, glorying, with a‏ ته 
yy) 2‏ اردت. الصلوة. ولمر Ore‏ ودع stamp, of thy name’ "—Aiels:‏ 
الغبام فياجب انك حوى whan‏ درعم قصل ولما Hyg‏ السوره السنائسللة 
تنظر قي to eA‏ من .لو منه القرش الابيض من المرشديى ليس 
مو صاحا أن سيدنا الشيد حسن بن مكرور الستجارى قل & قصيدتة 

— النقشن‎ eb ale الفخر دينار‎ sles 

“Know thon, moreover,” continued the Preceptor, * that the cow 
mentioned in. the Kurkn was ‘All ‘Ibn ‘Abd Talib, who was, likewise, 
the camel of Salih; in which two forms he appeared in order to prove 
the people of the time: and.as for the dog of the Companions of حلم‎ 
Kabt and ‘ar-Rtakim, that was Salmén ‘al-Farsl. 

#Sueh 15 the true doctrine which thou must hold in order to be 
caved. Thou hast also to fulfill the indispensable requirement and in- 
cumbent duty "— 


plato‏ ان البقرة :الم ف كورة فى القران @ على ابن Bt‏ طالت Fy‏ ناقة صالم 
قد ,ظهر على قاتين الصفتين: ليحن SIS. Jb‏ العصر: واما .كلب .]تاب 
الهف والرقيم عو سلمان الفارسى GA Wed‏ الصحيع الذى لا 
يكنى UE‏ باذوته والفرض اللازم وللق 'الواجب ججورلك nn‏ 


The closing injunction of the Kalizian Preceptor had refer- 
ence, it appears, to the usage of conjugal communism, already 
noticed as peculiar to the Kaliizian party; and our author alleges 
the testimony of a Nusairian chief, in the presence of several 
Greeks and Armenians, to the fact of the general prevalence of 
this usage among the Kalfzians. = jen ee 

These statements respecting the Kalazign interpretation of 
Nousairianism could not persuade our author to return to his old 
faith; yet, on condition of his outwardly conforming to Nusai- 
rian rites, he was still tolerated among the Northerners of his 
native district, Dut a misunderstanding soon. arose, and, he 
began openly to controvert the Nusairian faith, both on the 
nd of its inconsistency with the Karin and by arguments 
reason, From this part of his narrative we extract the fol- 
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lowing passnge, as an additional illustration of the Nusairian 
manner of dealing with the peek of the Kurin, seeming to 
recognize their obligation, and yet virtually abrogating them by 
allegorical interpretation. 

“Moreover,” said our author, “the Kurin enjoins the fast of the 
month Ramadhin; whereas ye, not to say that ye are at variance with 
that authority, pronounce a curse upon every one who abstains from 
food. Your doctors, meanwhile, are not agreed as to what that fast 
signifies; for some say that the month Ramadhin stands for Muham- 
mad, and that fasting 3 that month is concealment of one's knowledge 
of him; some, that it stands for prayer, and that fasting therein is the 
making a secret of one's prayers; some, that the fast of the month Ra- 
madhin is simply abstinence from indecency and iniquity—from which 
ene may infer that indecency and iniquity are allowable in other 
months; some, that the fast in question signifies a man's keeping him- 


eelf from his wife daring the month Ramadhin, which i contrary to * 


those words of the Kurin: ‘yo are permitted to go in on the night of 
the fast ete."*"— 
cya عى أن نقنلم له‎ bed “is ce aa يصييام‎ ply أن القران‎ a 
الختلفت علماء كم بخ تلك الصيام كنهم من 3ل أن شهو‎ hoe كل من يصوم‎ 
فيندم‎ Sally ودمهم من 3ل أن سيامه لا يكون. آلا عن الفحش‎ Leet البو‎ 
من الشهور ومنهم من زعم‎ upd والمتكر حلال فعلد ى.‎ ABA من ذلك أن‎ 
لقول القران.‎ PLS تمو امتناع الوجل عن امراته فى شهر رمضان‎ je a 
| wel Sab TT احل لكم ليلة الصيام‎ 
The remainder of this section relates to the author's becoming 
a Jew, and then a Christian, and to the treatment he met with, 
in consequence, from the Nusairis. There is nothing in it which 
claims our notice, unless it be a passing intimation that the Na- 
sairis offer sacrifices in honor of their departed chiefs, whose 
intercession is supposed to be thereby secured— a> + واشترى‎ 
شرفايهم المودن‎ eid +.النبايم التى قربتها‎ 
The conclading section of this tract is wholly controversial, 
,فى الث على النصسيرية‎ being an 000 against the ductrines 
and rites of the Nusniris, and is of no importance to us. 
‘Jt was our intention, after thus carefully following the steps 
of our author, to bring together the substance of what he com- 


* Kur, ii, 183.  $ Comp. p. 280. 
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municates, as to ench important historical or doctrinal point, 
‘n the form of a review, and to compare the belief of the Nu- 
gairis, a5 ea Ys the first time, unfolded with any sort of com- 
pleteness, with those other religious systems, Christian, Jewish, 

abian, and Muhammadan, and those speculations of Greek 
philosophy, to which it 1s related, either in the way of agree- 
ment or of contrast. + But such a review and comparison may 
be more hopefully undertaken, perhaps, on another occasion. 
We, therefore, content ourselves, for the present, with having 
made known these very important original documents; nor 
shall we be sorry if some one more deeply versed in the history 
of religious opinion than we retend to be, shall anticipate us in 
reducing toa scientific shape the materials here presented. The 
deserve to be handled by one who could do for the Wosairis 
_ what the illustrious DeSacy did so thoroughly for the Druses. 
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) 3 ON THE ORIGIN OF 
THE LUNAR DIVISION OF THE ZODIAC 
EEFRESENTED IN THE 


NAKSHATRA SYSTEM OF THE HINDUS. 


Br Rev. EBENEZER BURGESS, 
LATE MISSIONART OF THE A.B. CF. SE 1317 TSA. 


Presented to the Society May 17th, 1965. 


Uron presenting an essay on this subject, after so much has 
been written respecting it by the most learned men of Germany, 
France, Great Britain, and America, a few preliminary remar 
seem called for by way of explanation. I had prepared an 
essay on the originality of the Hindu astronomy, to be appended 
to the Translation and Notes of the Sirya-Siddhinta. But the 
work bad become so much extended, that it was thought best 
by the Committee of Publication not to printit. A prominent 
object in that essay was, that I might express my views on some 

ints in reference to which | had found myselfat variance with 
Prof. Whitney—which views of my fu ene distant from 
the place of publication, bad not founda place in the notes. The 
originality of the nakshatras in India was one of the topics I had 
prominently noticed. But I was allowed a limited space for a 
closing note to the Translation, in which I stated in brief the 
fact that I differed from Prof. Whitney in regard to some mat- 
ters which he had treated in the notes, and mentioned what the 
principal points of difference were, This I did, as 1 then re- 
marked, in order that I might feel free to revert to the subject 
at a future time. For reasons which 1 need not specify, I was 

revented from doing this until after the appearance of Prof. 
Whitney's essay criticising the views of Weber and Biot on the 
nakshatra system, published in the Society's Journal (above, pp. 
1-92). In the meantime, Prof. Miiller had discussed. the subject 
elaborately in the preface to the fourth volume of his edition of 
the Rig-Veda. The appearance of these two essays called my 
attention anew to the subject, and revived my intention of set- 
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ting forth my own views in relation to it. On taking up’ the 
subject again, I have the advantage of what these eminent 
scholars have written, and I have permitted their arguments, I 
think, to modify my own views in reference to whatever points 
truth required me to do so, 

Another fact should: not pass unnoticed in this connection: 
M. Biot, in his review of the translation of the Sairya-Siddbanta, 
published. in the Journal des Savants, having made numerous 
unfavorable criticisms on parts of the work—which were hand- 
somely, and, in general, justly replied to by Prof. Whitney—was 
quite severe on my closing note, and ce aad on the fact of 
my continued adherence to the opinion that the nakshatras had 
their origin in India, Asif there was something unreasonable 
in my not being convinced by his arguments in favor of their 
Chinese origin—to which Prof. Whitney seemed to have yielded. 
His style of remark seemed to be rather overbearing and unwar- 
rantably condemnatory ; and the fact that I had merely stat 
my opinion, without giving the reasons in detail, seemed to 
strike his mind much to my disadvantage—it being regarded by 
him as evidence that I was ا‎ holding on to precon- 
ceived opinions which had been shown by him to be untennble, 
by unanswerable arguments, which I had refused to consider. 


Here, then, is an additional reason why I wish to express my © 


views more fully. 

Of the conclusions to which the four distinguished scholars 
before noticed, who have written on the subject, have arrived, 
those of Prof. Miiller accord most nearly with my own, although, 
in his arguments to support his views, he has laid himself open 
to criticism—which. criticism he مقط‎ received at the hand of 
Prof. Whitney. Prof. Miiller strongly maintains the Hindu 
origin of the system, and, while some of his reasoning is open to 
objection, other parts are valid. And here I may be permitted 
to remark that the essential arguments, on which I rely to show 
the probable, if not certain origin of the nakshatra system in 
India, 1 had written out before I saw the-essay of Prof. Miller 
or Prof. Whitney's criticism upon it; yet I am free to acknowl- 
edge that his facts and reasoning have contributed, as I think, 
to enlarge and render more definite my views of the subject. 

Prof. Whitney, after occupying some seventy pages in eriticis- 
ing the views and argumentsof Weber and Biot, sams up his 
own conclusions in the following language: | 

This is the array of probabilities upon which I base my 808:‏ “نر 
picion that the Hindus did not, after all, originate the primitive‏ 
system of lunar asterisme 0 tee to us by the nakshatras,‏ 

mandzil, and the sieu, ‘That itis but seanty, I freely admit: 





er the candor nor the good sense of any one who shall 


ane of acharacter to compel belief, and I can quarrel with — 
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refuse to be moved by it. I only claim that it is sufficient to 
prevent us from maintaining with confidence and dogmatism the 
derivation from Indin, either directly or indirectly, of the mand- 
1ه‎ and the ¢iew, and to lead us to look with expectation rather 
than with incredulity for the appearance of evidence which shall 
show some central or western Asiatic race to have been the in- 
ventors of the lonar zodiac.” 

This is both courteous and liberal, Yet I cannot but express 
alittle surprise at the rather indefinite position which the lan- 
guage implies. Fur, after reading’ the severe criticisms which 
Prof. Whitney offered on the arguments of Prof, Weber, who 
maintaine’the mediate Hindu origin of the systems—after having 
reail his emphatic declaration in reference to the arguments of 
Prof. Miiller, who maintains the absolote Hindu ompin of the sys- 
tem, that they “are untenable”—alter reading very numerous ex- 
pressions scattered all along through what he has written on the 
subject, 1 رلوم‎ Sx belief more or less definite im the: superior 
claims to ge ity of the sex on the one hand or of the mand- 
zion the other—I say, sti pcs ا‎ this, Iwas expecting a 
stronger word than “suspicion” with which to يعم امس‎ hie 
conclusion; I was-expecting a definite utterance of disbelief in 
the Hindu origin of the system, with perhaps.a formal recognition 
of the claims of the Chinese or Arabians to the honor of baving 
originated this division of the zodiac, But I do not attempt to 
wake out مقو وا‎ of inconsistency. Laccept the final declaration 
of Prof Whitney, as above quoted, as expressing his. belief. 
And Jam glad that there is no more radical difference between 
his position and my own. gh لبن‎ ١ 

My position in reference to the subject under discussion may 

be indicated hy the following theses: 

©The lunar division of the zodine represented by the nakshatras 
had its origin in India. 

The siew of the Chinese have no genetic relation with the In- 


linn nabsiatras. ast. 
لقره »ونال‎ of oe Arabians were directly derived from India. 

In support of these propositions, my arguments are based a 
the following facts لك ا ل‎ the indiapitabte 
documentary evidence of the existence of astronomical discovery, 
knowledge, and culture.in India, which involved the recognition 
and use of the nakshatra system, os early as from the fourteenth 
to the twelfth century before Christ; the absence of reliable 
evidence of the existence of the system cither in China or 
Arabia or any other country at that early date or for some cen- 
turies after: some resemblances and. discrepancies between the 
systems as-now found in thethree| countries ‘respectively; the 
state of astronomical and other: knowledge in the countries 
named, and the evident course of communication of knowledge 
and influence between different nations at that early time. 
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The existence of astronomical discovery, knowledge, and cul- 
ture in India, as early as the fourteenth, thirteenth, or twelfth 
century before Christ, is proved mainly by the recorded position 
of the solstitial and equinoctial points, found in fragments of 
ancient astronomical tracts that have been preserved, which can 
only be referred to that early date. The facts in relation to this 
point are briefly as follows: | ْ 

At the time of the arrangement of the modern system of Hin- 
du astronomy, a3 found in the Siddhintas—which took place 
not far from A. 12,500, when the Hindu sphere was made to 
commence at the first of Mesha or the beginning of the naksha- 
tra Acvina, that is, about 10! west of the star ع‎ Piscium—it was 
a received astronomical fact, the universal belief with Hindu 
astronomers, that the equinoctial and solstitial points bad fallen 
back about twenty-seven degrees from the places they once oc- 
cupied, according to the first recorded ا‎ in their ancient 
books, ‘The details of the evidence of this I proceed to offer, 

In the Graha Laghava, the rule for calcalating the amount of 
tle precession for any given time is to deduct 444 from the 
years of the Hindu متم‎ era, i. e of Cilivahana—and: then 
reckon 1 for a year, or at the rate of 24° for 1440 years, The 
commentator says that others make the precession to be 27” lor 
1800. years, which would give the yearly rate of ملق‎ 7 

The author says that, in the gike year 444, the ayandnea (pre- 
cession) was nothing. This year corresponds with A. D. 622. 
This remark in an astronomical treatise is valuable, as giving us 
a native date* for the arrangement of the modern Hindu astron- 
omy as found in the Siddhdntas. The whole passage, with the 
commentary (though the work is.comparatively modern), comes 
in as evidence of the general belief and) understanding with 
Hindu astronomers, that, at the time when the Hinda sphere was 
fixed at the first of the sign Mesha and of the naksfatra Acvina— 
viz. 444 of their era, or A.D. 622—the equinoxes: had fallen 
back 24° or 27° from the points they occupied at the time of the 
first recorded observations found in their ancient books. ‘Twen- 
ty-seven degrees of precession, at the rate of 17 for 72 years— 


the true rate, nearly—require 1944 years; which, reckoned back 





from A. D, 622, brings us to B.C. 1422, or, allowing the Hindu 
rate, of 54" to the year, ne us to. B. 0, 1278. | | 

In the Sarya-Siddhinta, likewise, the rule for caleulating the 
amount of the precession is evidently founded on the supposition 
© Bentley, from acalculation of the longitudes of the junction-etare of the nakaha- 
tras geeord a data ures in the Siddhdntas, makes’ this eet 5-6 A. D. 538: 
Prof. ' sar hitoay. ney; by a similar calculation, makes it to come wit centory pre 
eee ‘A Deed, et, (to come within | | 
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tha’ the equinoctial and solstitial points had receded 27° since 

| the first recorded observations were made, which time was 1800 

before the commencement of the sphere was fixed at the‏ روود ميب 

point it occupied when-that treatize. was compiled. The rule is 

a Very ie is one (for the explanations see Translation, ch. 

lil, V¥. 9-12), and is evidently derived from the supposed fact 

that the equinoxes had moved eastward 27° in about 1500 years. 

Again, as a farther evidence tending to establish and prove 

this position, should be mentioned the fact that in the most 

ancient recorded lists of the Hindu nakshatras (in the texts of the 

Black Yajir-Veda and of the Atharva-Veda), Kritika, now the 

third, appears as the first. This indicates that since that ancient 

arrangement the equinoxes had fallen back two entire asteriams, 

or 26° 40’, at the time when the vernal equinox was found to 

coincide with the beginning of the asterism Acyina. Thats, the 

precession amounted to 27° wanting 20’. (Trans, Sirya-Siddh., 1. 

27, note, and Prof. Whitney's essay, p. 84.) This amount of 

precession carries us back 1920 years, which, if we adopt the 

date given in the Graha Lighava, shove nllnded tay wide: 1, 522, 

as that of the time when the precession was nothing, and the fix- 

ation of the sphere took place, brings us to B. C. 1898. The 

value of this argument, of course, depends upon the supposition 

—against which I know of no evidence or probability—that the 

order of the nakshatras in that part of the system was the same 

ag nearly 2000 years later, and that the beginning was at the 
vernal equinox. | 

We are thus brought by evidence which it is difficult to set 

aside or essentially impair, to the conclusion that there were 

records of astronomical observations, that involve the knowledge 

and use of the nakshatra syatem in India, as carly as the thir- 

teenth or fourteenth century before Christ. An allowance of 

one. or two centuries of variation, on account of indefiniteness 

of the data and the uncertainty of the date of fixation of the 

modern Hindu sphere, makes no essential difference in the ar- 

gument; and one or two hundred years are all that we are “قط‎ 

quired to-allow on this account. — 4 ار‎ 

There. ig definite evidence in fragmentary notices of ancient 

records of astronomical observations which carry us back nearly 

as far as the dates above mentioned; and these appear to indi- 

cate 4 continuance of attention to the science of astronomy, and 

progress in its cultivation, rather than a diminution from the 

time of the first observations. 
‘The following are examples of this evidence: — 5 





a للح‎ 7 





_ Sir William Jones quotes the following ! ظ‎ 
قائطا‎ a work by V Mibira, who appears to have lived, as 


, who. 
the extract shows, at the time the modern sphere was fixed—i. رت‎ 
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at the close of the fifth or beginning of the sixth centur of | 


“Certainly the southern solstice waa once in the middle of 


Acleshi, the northern in the firat degree of Dhanishtha, by what 
js recorded in former shastras. At present, one solstice is 10 
the [arse] degree of Karkata (Cancer, and the other in the first 
of Makara [Capricorn]. That which is recorded not appear 
ing, a change must bave happened ; and the proof arises from 
ocular demonstrations; that 1s, by observing the remote object 
and its mark at the rising or setting of the sun, or by the marks 
in a large graduated circle, of the shadow's ingress and egress.” 
Asiatic Researches, vol. i, p. 391. | 

According to this statement, the equinoctial and solstitial 
po had receded 23° 20': i.e. the southern solstice bad moved 

ack through half of A Jesha, or 6° 40’, the whole of Pushya, 

or 18° 20’, and 3° 20’ of unarvasti—as it was at the time in the 
10th degree of this latter asterism—in all, 23° 20’. . This, at the 
rate of 60" a year, requires a period of 1680 years, which, reck- 
oned from A. D, 499 (the date which Sir William Jones fixes 
pon). brings us back to B.C. 1181. Colebrooke coincides with 
Sir William Jones in the opinion that the record is a genuine 
one from Pariigara, and mace when the colures were in the po- 
sitions therein indicated. _ (Asiatic Researches, vol, ix., p. 357.) 

But the following from the commentator of Varaha-Mibira, 
Bhattotpala, in reference to the above passage, 15 still more im- 
ortant. After saying that by * former shasiras” are.meant the 
hooks of Paracara and other Munis, he cites the following from 
the Pariicara-Sanhita : 

“The season of Cigira is from the first of Dhanishthii to the 
middle of Revati; that of Vasanta fromthe middle.of Revatt to 
the end of Rohini; that of Grishma from the beginning of Mriga- 







oe to the middle of Aglesha; that of Varsha from the m 
ile of Aclesha to the end of Hasta; that of Carad from the first 
of Chitra to the middle of Jyeahtha, that of Hemanta from the 
middle of Jyeshthi to the en of Cravana.” (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ii, p. $98,) wetting 
This account of the six Indian seasons, each of which is.meas- 
ured by the time the sun occupies in passing through four lunar 
asterisms and a half, places the eolures in the same position قم‎ 
the: preceding extract from “former shastras’ by Varaha-Mrhira, 
showing that the work known as the Parieara-Sanhité dates 
back to about B.C. 1181, and that its author, Parieara, an an- 
cient astronomer of great repute, lived at that time; and it is for 
this reason—that it identities the time at which, Pardgara: lived 
—that ir William Jones regards it as of so much importance 






“Sir William Jones pats the dateat A. D. 499. 
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in a historical point of view. But its @stronomical or scientific 
importance is not less than its historical. It gives us an astro- 
nomical date, and indicates an important fact in the history of 
astronomy, which shows that at that time astronomy was receiv- 

ing particular attention, and was cultivated on strictly scientific 
principles. 

The same position of the colures ts given in an ancient record, 
found in the Jyotishas of the Vedas. “To each Verda a treatise, 
under the title of Jyotisha, is annexed, which explains the vid bei 
ment of the calendar, for the 1 سد بده‎ of fixing the pri 
periods for the performance of religious duties." One o these 
tracts (which likewise contained another of the vedidngas, the 
Cikshi) was brought to me by a Brahman, who represented it 
as belonging to the Rig-Veda. 1 afterwards found the 
to which I refer quoted by both Colebrooke and Bentley, and 
still later by Miiller. The most important part of this record 
isin these words: 

“When the sun and moon ascend the sky together, being in 
the constellation over which the argh preside; then does the 
cycle begin, and the [sea: and the cree Tapas, 
and the bright [fortnight] and 1 the لسالس‎ path. 

“The sin and moon in the beginning of Hphanishthd always 
turn towards the north,-in the month of Magha, and in the be- 
ginning of Acleshia, towards the south in the month of Cravana, 
“Tr the northern course there is an increase of day and de- 
crease of night amounting to a prastha of water; in the southern, 
both are reversed ; in the course the increase and decrease ‘are 
six muhiirias.”T 








# Colebrooke's Esenys, edition of Williams & 7 te, & London, 1858, p. 65. 

+} ‘This is Colebruoke's version. Prof. Maller translates the verre: 

“When the son and moon ascend the sky together, being In the constellation 
over which the Vasus preside, then does the لل‎ triers begin, and the 
a i ip at وا عع‎ oat 
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_ Colebrooke well styles thisa “remarkable passage.” Tis cer- 
tainly very valuable. It gives the position of the colures at the time 
of its record, such as to indicate an antiquity, as before observed, 
of about 1181 B.C.*. And besides this, it proves conclusively that 
the Hindu months had been formed and named at that early 
period. This, it appears to me, is an important point in connec- 
tion with our subject, as it has occasioned no small amount of 
discussion among our learned men, who have written respecting 
it Bentley proved, to his own mind, that the Hindu months 
eould not have been formed and named earlier than 1181 B.C., 
but thought they originated about that time. Prof. Miiller rep- 
resents Bentley as giving that as the period of their formation 
and receipt of their present names, and employs the fact as an 
argument for the antiquity of the neks/hatrag in India.t+ But 
Prof. Whitney, by elaborate calenlations, proves that Bentley's 
reasoning is inconclusive, and that they might have been formed 
earlier; that in fact there is no limit in the nature of the princi 
ple of formation to the period within which they could have re- 
ceived their origin. But what is proved by the passage is—the 
names of two of the months being mentioned in it—that the 
system of months had been formed and names given to them, 
the sume as they now bear, as early as the first part of the 
twelfth century B.C. But more than this is nearly the same as 

roved. The scientific cast of the record in the connection in 
which it is found proves that some matters in astronomy bad 
been. treated with approximate accuracy for centuries before. 
The position of the equinoxes had been noticed about 250 years 
before, which carries us back fully into the fifteenth century 
B.C. Now all this astronomical culture is connected with the 
nakshatra system. The names of the twenty-seven divisions of 
the zodine are found in the Jyoti#ias of the Rich and Yajush, says 
Colebrooke, and in several places of the Vedas themselves. 











* Colebrooke (Esaays, بم‎ 67) distinctly states that the cardinal points of the 
eo pee wire in the agoats imlicuted in the Jyotisha record above given in the 
lth century B.C. This mistake most have arisen either from his reckoning the 
rate of the precession as less than one degree for every 72 rears, or, os is more 
bg from his confounding in lis mind, at the time of making the remark, the 
fect that Krttika was formerly the first asteriem, nod hence the equinoctial points 
had’receded back through two whole asterisms (26° 40"), sinee the first recorded 
observation, This, at 1° for 72 years, gives 1920 years, which, reckoned back from 

ALD. 522. brings oto BCL 1305. Lf we take a later date for the fixation of the 


> todern Hindu sphere—aa A. D. 560, avd later than this we cannot go—we must 


dedect eo mach from that date, And if we take A.D. 499, which many native as- 
tronomers (as shown by Jones, Ae. Rea, vol. i, pp. 392 and 306) regard os the date of 
‘ithe fixation of the present sphere—and which Prof Whitney regards as possible 


: ee 8 مص سانيا‎ p.211, and Journ. Am, Or. Soc, vol vi, ,[5قة مز‎ 6 
 fEbid (mlatake-of (Colebrooke with its cause is so obvious that 14 seems a little | 


almply needs to be corrected, re | 
+ Rig-Veda, vol. iv. p. xxxvii, + As above, p. 67. 
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Prof. Whitney admits that the names of the deities presiding 
over the nakshatras are found in the early texts, but seems to 
imply, as I understand him, that he thinks these names were 
used: before they were applied to the asterisms. But Colebrooke| 7 
ailirms that they were actually applied at this early period to| * 
denote the constellations themselves.* And in point of fact, 

it seems to be a natural conclusion, that the division of the 20: 
diac into the twenty-seven or twenty-eight parts was first made, 
and then the names invented and applied tothem. But, how- 
ever this may be, the earliest astronomical records and traditions 
among the Hindus were evidently connected with this division. 

' The sum of results thus far reached is—that we have scientific 
documentary evidence that the lunar division of the zodiac into 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight equal parts known’ as the naksha- 
frag, or lunar mansions, was known in India as early as the first 
part of the twelfth century before our eras and that, not as a 
semi-mythologieal fancy, but in connection with a system of true 
science based upon veritable astronomical discovery, invention, 
and observation; and the evidence is scarcely leas econelusive 
that the system was known and in use in India 0 years earlier, 

or in the fifteenth century before Christ.+ 





= a 





* Am above, pi 67. , 

| Since writing the above, as my MS, was about to be sent to the presa, 1 have 
received from Prof Whitney his essay “On the Jyotisha Observation of the Pin 
of the Colures, and the Date Derivable from it." blished in the Journal of the 
Royal Asintic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Tt was dated Jone 1884 1 
have read this essay with great interest. Its object is to show the indefiniteness, nn- 
reliablenes#, and inaccuracy of the record, oud its worthlessness for any use that can 
be maile of it in founding a vedic chronology. The conelusion of Prof. Whitney, 
pretty folly shown in the fullowing sentence (p, 227): "He who declares in favor 
af any one of the centuries between the elghth and eighteenth before Christ, ae the 
probable epoch of the Jyotisha observation, does eo at his eri and must be 
3 pared to support luis opinion hy بكو كم‎ pertinent ergruaents [ui 
broaghe forward in defense of such a claim.” | 

In regard to this conclusion or declaration, [ simply remark, that, not-so much 










from fear of the “ peril” as from want of time nnd space, | do not atlempt any re} 
to his arguments (the validity of Tmuny of pcre lige of which 1 do not ade J 1 
غبط‎ 1 may omit the correctness of the concle implied in thee sentence quoted, / 
ا ا ا‎ own argument ae stated in the preceding pases : 
knowledge and use of the ttketoatra system im Ineia. Tenn afford to deduct three : 
Prof, Whitney is coneerned, they might be to. and still we have the cloar 
thousand years before it was known. in Arabia, and a number of centuries before it 
Was known among the Chinese to Weber, and about the same time it | 
Whitaey in, jon without J 
ل قاض سستاجرمه‎ with x 
that theirs were made by the unassisted eye alone. I 
think that what bo has written on this point contains cunshlerable wawrarrantable 
وليك‎ teee below remarks in reference to this point. 
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Let us now turn to the other two nations, with each of which 
it has been claimed that the natshatra system originated, Viz. 
the Chinese and the Arabians. And first in regard to the 
Chinese, It will be sufficient for my purpose to note a very few 
facts in connection with the history and progress of astronomy 
among that people; my object being simply to inquire what 
evidence there is that the system was. known in China as early 
as I have now proved it to have been in India. 

And first, I remark that we have in the theory itself of those 
who advocate the Chinese origin of the system a refutation of its 
claims. According to M. Biot, the principal if not the only #d- 
yoeate of the Chinese origin—Prof. Whitney, who at first gave 
a modified assent to M. Biot's position, having subsequently with- 
drawn it—twenty-four of the twenty-eight stars callec siew were 
selected and named in the time of the Boiperce Yao, in the year 
B, C. 2857, and four others were added some twelve centuries 
later, or about B.C, 1100. Our first impulse is to exclaim: 
what kind of division of the heavens, whether the reference is 
to the ecliptic or to the equator, is that which is only completed 
twelve hundred 5-7 after it was commenced! Again, this 
completion by adding four additional members to the system 
was certainly some centuries subsequent, in point of time, to the 
knowledge and use of the system in India. See above. 

Again, secondly, the evidence which Biot alleges in support 
of his position that twenty-four of the stew were named a3 early 
as B.C, 2357 is by no means satisfactory. He maintoins this 
principally on the ground of the proximity of the stars in ques- 
tion to the equator of that time. But Prof. Whitney has shown 
that this is an arbitrary assumption: that the selection might 
as well indicate an equator hundreds of years after, or at least 
that that precise date is not indicated.* Prof. Whitney shows 
that the whole of Biot's reasoning in regard to this point is 
only from inferential grounds, plausibilities, that اد‎ evi- 
dence, either scientific or dooumentary; is almost entirely want- 
ing. And Prof. Weber, in opposing the views of Biot, maintains 
that the stew as a system of twenty-eight determinant stars ia not 
traceable in Chinese literature farther back than to about B.C, 
950; thus setting aside the facts and reasoning of the French 
scholar as not supported. This fact 1s certainly a very damag- 
ing one to Biot’s theory of the great antiquity of the system. 










1 of nakshatras, both in its structure and its object. In 
bis system the determinant stars are at distances from each 
_ other varying from one half-degree to upwards of thirty degrees, 
making the intervening arcs or spaces, which are likewise called ظ‎ 


© Seo Profi Whitéy's eciticors on thie part of M. Biot's work in his Essay above 


hirdly, the Chinese system of siew differs from the Hindu * 
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sieu, to vary among themselves in the same manner, Their use 
was to mark the meridional transits of the sun, moon, and stars, 
Whereas the Hindu nakshatres divide the zodiac into twenty- 
seven iia parts. It is true that the names are applied to 
groups of stars located within these spaces, but this is simply to 
mark the spaces or ares themselves. And this -scems to have 
been the application of the names from the first. In the earliest 
definite astronomical records, as cited above, in which some of 
the nakekatras are named, and the whole system implied, the 
names are given to the arcs of the zodiac. ‘This was as early as 
about B.C, 1181,* 

The object of the nakshatra system wus to mark the progress 
of the sun, moon, and planets thronzh the heavens, Such Seems 
to by the import of the word nakshaira itself, Wilson, in: his 
Sanskrit dictionary, gives the etymology as from nakah, ‘10 0," 
and atran or kshard, ‘a kind of root. The last element of the 
word seema to be indefinite or not well known, but, from the first 
element, we have the clear idea of ' path.’+ I am: the 
more particular in this matter, from she act that Prof. Whitney's 
remark in relation to it seems adapted to mislead, or not to give 
the whole trath. He says: “ No one of the general names fur the 
asterisins (nakshatra, lia, dhislinya', means literally anything 
more than ‘stur' or ‘ constellation :’. their 0 socal 
appellation, nakshatre, is a word of doubtful etymology (it may 
be radically akin with nakia, nox, * night’), but it ia not infre- 
a met with in the Vedic writings, with the general signi- 

cation of ‘star’ or ‘group of stars’: the moon is several times 
designated as ‘sovereign of the nakshatras,’ but evidently in no 
Other sense than that in which we style her ‘queen of night,’ d 
This remark may be true in regard to the two Jatier terms, and 
the later use of the first, nakshatra, but this evidently: has 8 lite 
ral meaning in its composition something more than simply 
‘star’ or ‘group of stars.’ The first element, naksha, clearly 
means ‘progress, path’ (i..e. the path of the sun, moon, and 
planets), and this is مع‎ modified by the last, efran, that the word 
becomes a proper appellative for one of the ry dee ag into which 
the whole * path or course’ of the heavenly bodies is divided ; ‘it 
would then naturally be applied to the groups of stars that should 
be selected to designate these parts respectively. According to 
this explanation, the term nakshefra had at first a meaning and 
لس سيو‎ both as definite and as general as the more modern 
phrase ‘signs of the zodiac,’ and ‘zodiac,’ 
ion is that the nakshatra 





. But the essential point in this conn 





* See above. ش | | 1 يم‎ 
ee (Rig: Veda, vol, iv., p. levi. note,) approves Viskn's derivation of 
| a from the root naksh, having the sense ‘to come, to. 0 
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system in India had from the first a strictly scientific structure 
and application, and this structure and 0 differ radically 
from thee of the Chinese sw. And M, Biot, while maintaining 
the derivation of the nakshaira system from the sien, admits that 
this latter system was moditied in its structure, and applied to a 
different use, as it passed into India. But this modification and 
different application make it another thing. | me 
Fourthly, there is another argument on which ge reliance 
is placed in maintaining the derivation of the naksiatras from 
the siew, or the reverse. This argument is based upon the fact 
of coincidence between the individual members of the two sys 
tems. I think this coincidence has been overestimated. In fact, 
1 do not think it of any weight at all. The facts in the case arc 
simply these: From a carefully prepared table by Prof Whit- 
ney, it appears that there ‘gan absolute coincidence bétween the 
determinant stars of only nine out of the twenty-cight—i. ,ع‎ there 
are nine cases in which the يمع‎ determinant star is the same 
as the janction-star in the corresponding nakshaira ; in four 
other cases, the Chinese determinant 1s found among the group 
of stars embraced in the corresponding nakshatra ; this nam- 
ber four might with a little allowance be extended to six or 
eight, so that we should have a full coincidence in nine out of 
the twenty-eight, or less than one-third, and a partial coinci- 
dence in eight more, or seventeen out of twenty-eight. This is 
certainly by no means remarkable, even on the supposition of 
the two systems being entirely independent of each other as to 
origin. And yet it is regarded by almost all the distinguished 
scholars who have written on the sulject as settling the question 
as to the identity of origin of the two systems, For example, 
Prof, Whitney, after the table above alluded to, remarks: “ after 
this exhibition of the concordances existing among the three sys- 
tems”—he had included the mandzil of the Arabians—“ it can, 
we apprehend, enter into the mind of no one to doubt that all 
have a common origin, and are but different forms of one and 
the same dei “and Prof. Weber makes nearly the same re 
mark. Other scholars share Prof, Whitney's confidence in re- 
gare to this conclusion. But Ido not, And so far from 1t, 1 
jo not regard the coincidences as farnishing the basis of an ar- 
gument of any weight whatever, Let us look at the circum- 
stances of the case. Supposing two astronomers of the twelfth 


or twenty-third centuries B.C., or any other time, to undertake * 


the division of the heavens into twenty-eight equal arcs or space’, 


or to select through the whole circumference twenty-eight single 
‘stars or groups of stars, to mark these spaces, the one according 


tot principle of, and for the object of, the Chinese sen, the 


‘to the principle of, and for the object of, the 
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Hindu nakshatras — each bein ignorant of the other's work 
and design—let one be at Pekin and the other at Delhi or 
Ujjavini, or one at Bagdad and the other at Paris, or any other 
two places of nearly equal latitude north or south-—let them com- 
plete their work, and js it not highly probable—is it not nearly 
certain, that at least one-third of the stars selected would be 
identically the same, and should we not expect that one-half of 
the remainder would be nearly so; in short, should we not 
jy fully as great a number of exact and approximate coin- 
cidences as do actually exist between the meu and the nakeha- 
ras? I certainly think so. In general, the most prominent 
stars would be selected by both astronomers, and this would 
secure exact coincidences in one-third of the cases, and an ap- 
proximate coincidence in one-half of the remaining cases, And 
this is all that can be said pl org the coincidences in the two 
systems of which we are speaking, 

But it is said that the coincidence in tegard to twenty-seven 


ee 


or twenty-eight proves identity of origin, or at least affords a 


very strong support to such a theory. But itso? In regard 
to this point, 1 remark, that twenty-seven (or twenty-eight) is 
the number that would natural] y be selected if the object in view 
in the division was the one that is sak ل‎ by the Hindu 
system. And twenty-four, the original of the Chinese system 
(according to Biot) is not an unnatural number, considering the 
object for which the system was formed. And the fact that the 
four, to make out the number twenty-eight of the sieu, were not 
added till after the system of twen ty-eight nalkshotras was known 
in India—probably not till centuries after—is conclusive against 
considering the coimcidence in regard to the whole number as of 
any value as the basis ofan argument. 

But, fifthly, I cannot but mention, as adding not a little 
strength to my argument, the exceeding rudeness and vagueness 
and unscientitic character of the astronomy of the Chinese, from 
its Commencement to the time the Jesuit missionaries were placed 
at the head of their tribunal of mathematics. 1 use these terms, 
1 think, with due deference to the opinions of M. Biot and other 
sinologues. M. Biot altogether overestimates the value of the 
materials which he used in forming his opinions, and I strongly 
suspect has failed in their correct interpretation in important 
respects. He at least draws important conclusions without ade- 
quate documentary evidence, (Of doing this Prof. Whitney 
brings against him the direct accusation: and Prof. Weber does 
what amounts to the same, when he says that his (M. Biot's) 
views are “tnceremoniously to be rejected as impossible,”* 

The materials from which M. Biot mainly drew his conclu- 
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sions are the writings of the Romish missionaries, and more par- 
ticularly those of 4 Gaubil. Respecting these he uses the fol- 
lowing language: “The writings of Gauhil which I have men- 
tioned contain, in substance, all the documents necessary to Te- 
construct with entire certainty the ancient Chinese astronomy in 
its primitive simplicity and originality; but some precautions are 
necessary if we would employ these materials with safety." 
Delambre, in his account of Chinese astronomy, makes use of 
the following language respecting the same author: " Here ter- 
minates the trentise on Chinese astronomy by M. Gaubil. We 
aee that it contains only very vague notions, and no precepts 
which can give us the least light respecting the knowledge which 
the Chinese had of astronomy. And we can, without hazarding 
anything, say that astronomy wi not born with the Chinese, 
notwithstanding the labors of so great a number of astronomers. 
Delambre bad, in his treatment of the subject, referred to the 
writings of other missionaries, but Gaubil is his prominent aa- 
thority. Biot, likewise, has recourse to the writings of other 
eke and to other documents; he even claims to have 
brought to light some original Chinese documents not known to 
the missionaries, but from these he does not deduce any new 


facts that should modify the conclusions to be drawn from the 
materials furnished by the missionaries. T am not aware that he 
claims for these other documents any great importance. Al. 
= is his principal authority, as his language above quoted 
Lm plies. 





“Phe statement of Delambre, as I think, fully sustains me in. 


the use of the terms I employed in characterizing Chinese as- 
tronomy. The abilities and jadgment of-this astronomer are 
doubtless fully equal to those of Biot, and though the latter had 
the advantage of the advanced state of science over his brother 
of the preceding generation, yet his materials for forming an 
opinion on the sulyject in question were essentially the same. 

My object in thus noticing the judgment of | lambre is to 
place in stronger light the ground of my snepicion—perbaps I 
should say opinion—that M. Biot and the missionaries who fur- 
nished his materials have misinterpreted—and hence misrepre- 
sented—not intentionally—the Chinese astronomical literature, 
when they date the formation of the system of the stew as early 
as B.C. 2557. 

‘Bat I must mention a few other facts leading to the same com 
‘elusion. | 
The emperor Yao sent four of his astronomers, one towards 
each of the cardinal points, to observe the stars that occupied 
the solstitial equinoctial points respectively. They went, 


© Pricis de I Histoire de I'Astronomie Chincise, p. 6. 
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and, like obedient subjects, found the stars and reported—as if 
the observer, by going north, could better view the point of 
the summer solstice, and so of the rest!—and this fact is gravely 
recorded in the history of Chinese astronomy. From B, 0, 2159 
to B,C. 776, no mention is made of eclipses or of astronomy. 
In B.C. 687, mention is made of a night, without clouds and 
without stars; towards midnight a shower of stars was seen to 
fall, which vanished as they approached the ether. The Chinese 
divided the circle into 3654 degrees. They bad nineteen rates for 
the precession of the equinoxes, Of the 460 eclipses recorded, 
only sixteen are verified, and not a dozen happened at the tinie 
as to year, month, and day designated, The first eclipse on the 
list is placed at B.C. 2159; but a part of the missionaries did not 
believe that the record relied on was designed to be that of an 
eclipse. Delambre did not believe the language designated an 
eclipse. Biot calculated the eclipse supposed to be intended, but 
found it could not have been visible in China.* , In B, C. 164, 
the astronomer Tchang-Heng is said to have constructed ar- 
millary spheres, and a celestial globe and sphere, and to have 
made a catalogue of 2500 stara; but these are without latitude or 
declination.t _ It is said that their knowledge of astronomy was 
lost, when, in B.C, 215, the emperor Tsin-chi-hoang-ti caused 
all their books to be burned. M. Biot pretends that a few books 
on astronomy and astrology were preserved; but Prof. Weber 
‘thinks this fact—the destruction of the books—very damaging 
to Biot's theory of the antiquity of the sieu. 0 

I mention these facts to show what was the character of the 
Chinese astronomical literature. And do they not prove that 
the astronomy of that people, down to the commencement of 
the Christian era, was vague, rude, and of an unscientific charac- 
ter, and that their records are not to be depended on? Not 
that the Chinese could not have originated the sieu system. 
This, at best, is only a bungling part of a bungling astronomical 
apparatus, a fit appendage to their rude astronomy. It is evi- 
dently Chinese in its origin. 

In view of these facts, I cannot but think that Biot has much 


overestim the character of the astronomy of the Chinese; 
and they afford ground for a strong suspicion that both he and 
the امود ع تاه‎ bare, in important respects, misinterpreted the 
Chinese records, iy nile in regard to the antiquity of some of 
them, or that the Chinese themselves res have been guilty of 
forging and falsifying their records. And was there not an op- 
portunity for shins schon their astronomy was reformed in the 
second century,of our era? And is there not evidence of this 
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manipulation of materials and records from the account of the 
labora of the astronomers under the dynasty of the Han, a little 
later!* Again, in this connection, we may note the fact of there 
being indisputable evidence that the Chinese astronomy was 
modified under a western influence, through communications 
from India, Arabia, and Greece, during the first centuries of our 
era. The names 0: the ascending and descending nodes are 
clearly from India, and the samt ia trae of the names of some 
of the months. Biot says that the Greek zodiac was im troduced 
into China in the time of Antoninus (Précis de I’ Astron. Chi- 
noise). Mobammedans were introduced into their tribunal of 
mathematics in the fourteenth century of ourera, How very nat- 
ural it would have been for their astronomers, having learne 
that the Hindus and Arabiana had a division of the circle of the 
heavens into twenty-eight parts, to make the number of their stu 
to correspond, by addition oT curtailment ? And is there not 
evidence that this manipulation of the number twenty-eight did 
actually take place, fram Biot’s own account of the su system? 
Since writing the above paragraph, my eye fell on the follow- 
ing sentence in Prof, Whitney's essay—the facts and principles 
atated seem to be derived from Biot’s works—which in a striking 
manner confirms this auspicion which IL have long entertained : 
“ As regards the appearance of the sieuw in the Shi-King and the 
Shu-King, Iam entirely of the opinion of Weber: that the 
mention in those works of stars or constellations which in part 
bear the same names with some of the defining-stars of the later 
system, and in part are ‘Jentified with others of them by the 
commentators, does not in the least ator the subsistence of the 
دع‎ at the time; it only proves that the Chinese, industrious 
ervers of the heavens a5 they seem to have been from a very 
early period, had already noticed and named some or all of the 
stara in the neighborhood of the ecliptic which are afterwards 
found to form a part of the series of the rie.” (p. 38.) Again: 
_ The Chinese of a stil] earlier period, Biot would have us be- 
lieve, had been in the habit of particularly observing the circum: 
polar stara, of noting their transits across the meridian, ant OL 
comparing therewith the transits of other stars. In the gradual 
improvement of their processes, they hit upon the plan of taking 
their fundamental stars nearer to the equator, for the sake 0 
eater facility and accuracy of observation; but they were 
still so far under the dominion of their former method that they 
‘made chvice of such new stars a Were virtual representatives 
the:old ones, standing upon nearly the same circles of declina- 
tion.” (p. 36.) This, it 1s to be kept in mind, is Biot's theory: 
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Respecting it, Prof. Whitney remarks: “It is here, again, first to 
be noted thatall this is pure hypothesis on the part of M. Biot, 
and not in the least founded upon any record or tradition in the 
Chinese literature. No Chinese author has been shown to at- 
tempt to give the time or the manner of the first establishment 
of the series of sev,or to explain the motives of their selection,” 

Jt is of no importauce, as bearing on our argument, to deter- 
mine whether this criticism of Biot's theory by Prof. Whitney is 
well founded or not, It probably is well founded. But whether 
kis or not, it clearly results, both from the theory and the criti- 
eism upon it, that there is no evidence of the siew in a well 
defined system of twenty-eight determinant stars till a late 
periai—perhops some centunes after Christ—but that there is 
evidence of their changing nature and indefinite character, es- 
pecially in regard to the determinant stars themselves and their 
number. Now when these facts are viewed in connection with 
some other prominent facts in the history of Chinese astronomy 
بع ,عب‎ the destruction of books on astronomy, B,C. 2138, the 
reforination of astronomy in the second century after Christ, 


the astronomers under the Han collecting the remains of Chi- 


nese literatare, and “mostly from tradition,” their adopting from 
the Hindus the names of the nodes of the moon's orbit, and 
some of the Hindu monthe, the introduction of the Greek zodinc 
in the time of the Antonines (Biot, but no matter when), Mo- 
hammedans oceupying their tribunal of mathematics in the 
fourteenth century, and the Jesuit missionaries a century or two 
later having the control of this tribunal, assisted of course by 
Chinese astrunomers—in view of all this, have we not ground 
for more than a suspicion that the number twenty-eight is not 
Chinese, but from India or Arabia? 

In view of all these facts and considerations, I am clear in the 
conclusion that the sree of the Clinese and the nakshatras of the 
Hindus had no genetic relation to each other, and, if either was 
modified by the other, the modification was in this respect—that 
hg number twenty-eight in the former was derived from the 
atter, | 


_ Let us now turn to the only other people with whom it has 
beenyelaimed that the lunar zodiac might have originated, the 
Arabians.* Here « brief space will suflice to set forth the prin- 
cipal facts from which we must draw our conclusions. And it 
قز‎ almost sufficient to inquire, Where were Arabic literature 
nud science at the time the tirat of the Siddhintas of the Hindus 
were compiled, about A.D. 500? It is true Alulpharaj, in his 
“ History of the Dynasties,” speaks of the Arabs as given to the 


ad 1 ملسي ا سي‎ oicin of the اسمجمعم‎ with te salshotras are so 
clear that | shall not discuss the points of cuimchlence am) discrepancy between the 
to systems, 
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cultivation of letters, and even of astronomy, 0 far as to observe 
the rising and setting of the stars # yet may it not be said that 
astronomy among the Arabs cannot date back to 8 period before 
the rise of the ohammedan religion? Delambre, in his great 
work, the History of Astronomy, does not treat of the astronomy 
of the Arabs 0 volumes on ancient astronomy, but in that 
on the astronomy of the middle ages. And the first author he 
mentions is Abougiafar Almansor, who lived in the eighth cen- 
tury bey ce Eis This author is said 3 have TS fA’ 
losopby, and principally astronomy, is great-grandson, «1.00 
allah ‘A ariel ene DB. si | was far- 


mamoun, who reigned at Dagan in A. 
ther advanced. He had a Persian preceptor, and sought for 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek books, and had them tral ted. 


“ek Syntaxis of Ptolemy was translated by Isaac ben He ain, 
in A, D. 817. | | 
Again, we have clear historical proof that the Arabians re- 
eeived astronomical knowledge at this early period by direct 
communication from India. Thus Golebrooke, in the preface to 
his Hindu Algebra, states the following: “In the reign of the 
second Abbasside Khalif Almansir... (A. D. 778) 98 is related 
in the preface to the astronomical tables of Ben-Al-Adami, pub- 
lished... A.D. 920, an Indian astronomer, well versed in the 
science which he professed, visited the court of the Khalif, bring- 
ing with him tables of the equations of planets according to t 
mean motions, with observations relative to both lunar and solar 
eclipses, and the ascension of the signs; taken, a5 he affirm 
from tables computed by an Indian prince, whose name, & the 
Arabian author writes it, was Puicar.” (Colebrooke’s Hindu 
Alg., p. Ixiv.) That the Arabians were thoroughly imbued with 
a knowledge of the Hindu astronomy before they became ac- 
nainted with that of the Greeks, قا‎ evident from their translation 
of Ptolemy's Syntaxis. Tt is known that this great work first 
became known in Europe through the Arabic version. In the 
Latin translation of this version, the ascending node (Gr. dra 
Aigatuw otrdeouos) is called nodus capitis, ‘node of the head,’ and 
the descending node (Gr, بإجضره عقويو «سيلة 3 سوم‎ modus Cauca, 
‘node of the tail’—which are from Hindu appellations. (See 
ral) translation of the Almageste, B. iV, oh. 4: 13. vi, eb. 7, 
Another fact showing the belief of the Arabians themselves 
Reapecing their indebtedness, in matters of science, to the Hin- 
‘dus, should be mentioned, They ascribe the invention of the 


‘numerals, the nine digits, as they are called (the eredit of whose 


invention is. nite generally awarded to the Arabians), to the 
os. _“ All the Arabic and Persian books of arithmetic عقه‎ 
(Strachey, 


eribe the 6 invention [of the numerals] to the Indians.” 
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on the early History of Algebra, As, Res., vol, xii,, p. 184: see 
likewise Colebrooke’s Hindu Algebra, . pp. lili, esi the 
same is shown from different batbariy. Strachey's article was 
published previously to that of Colebrooke.) . 

We cannot, however, date the first knowledge of the lunar 
mansions—the mantzii—among the Arabians at the time of the 
visit of the Hindu astronomer to the Khalif Almansir, A. D. 
778, as stated by Colebrooke (see above), for they are mentioned 
in the Koran,* and Prof. Miiller says the Bedouins had observed 
them long before the time of Mohammed.+ On what authority 
he rests this last assertion, he does not inform us, or, if he has 
stated it, the statement has not fallen under my notice, But we 
may take such a fact, with a good degree of confidence, on his 
authority. And yet, itis so often the case that general indefi- 
nite declarations in regard to important facts, or supposed facts, 
are, on insufficient grounds, made by learned men, and obtain a 
current reception in literature, that | cannot but entertain grave 
suspicions in regard to them when the authority is not given, so 
that I can subject it toa thorough examination. And I really 
suspect that the words “long before” would be found, on strict 
scrutiny, not to be applicable to the real facts in the case. But, 
admitting the statement as correct, those who make it would not 
have the words.cover a period of more than two, three, or four 
hundred years¥ so that, even on this admission, we have the 
well established fact, that the nakshatra system was known in 
India at least from twelve to fifteen hundred years before the 
mandzal were known among the Arabians.t 

We must, therefore, conclude with confidence, that the theory 
of the Arabian origin of the lunar zodiac, represented by the 
nakshatras, must be given up, there being absolutely no evidence 
In its favor. 

But did not this system originate with some other Semitic 
people, from whom the Arabians received it? Such a supposi- 
tion has been suggested as plausible. I dismiss this point by 
merely saying, when facts entitled to be rears as evidence of 
sich an origin shall have been produced, I shall beep gy srg 

ive them their due weight. But at present, I know of no facts 

‘afford any plausibility to the supposition. This division of 
the zodine was known in India, or to the Sanskrit-speaking 
| os on the confines of India, at least twelve centuries before 

brist, and I am not aware of any evidence that can afford the 
ground of a suspicion that any Semitic people had a knowledge 
of the system till nearly or quite fifteen hundred years later. 








* Koran, x. 5; xxxvi. 49. See Miller, Rig Veda, vol iv, . Lig. t Ih 
_ 4 Some three or four centuries must be deducted from this, if we admit the in- 
efiniteuess claimed by Prof. Whitney in regard to the Jyotisha record. See above 
p. 317. 
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That Prof, Weber ehould adduce the fact of the oecurrene™ of 
the words mazzaloth and mezzaroth in the Hebrew Bible (Job, 
xxxviil. $2, and 2 Kings, xxiii. 6) as the Hebrew equivalent of 
the Amubic mandzil, and base upon it an argument for the origin 
of the lunar division of the zodiac in western Asia, very muc 
weakens my.confidence in him. as authority or guide in such ه‎ 
discussion.* For the connection of the words named with tma- 
ndézil is far from being certain ; their meaning, nceording to lexi: 
cons wid versions, ذا‎ different; and if the supposed identity coul 
be made out, the fnct would prove nothing to the point, unless 
there were some evidence that their application is the same; 8% 
such evidence, so far as | am aware, is entirely wanting. 

But did not this division of the zodiac originate im some 
central point, with some other people, from whom it was come 
municated to both the Indians and Arabians? Sucle a Supposi- 
tion lias often been sugvested, It_is mennioned proven more 
than half a score of times by Prof. Whitney in his rather vol- 
uminons writings on this subject; it 1s likewise suggested by 
Prof, Weber. / 

Prof, Whitney, in stating what are the true grounds for aus- 
pecting that India received her system of nakshatraes from abroad, 
enys that “ by fur the strongest of them is the appearance of the 
same system in the possession of so many orogens nations, 
nud im the case of the Chinese, at least, from somearly 3 period. 
That the hypothesis of the origination in I udia is positively ex: 
cluded by these facts I would by no means claim ف‎ | only assert 
that they are inuch more readily explainable by supposing that 
the institution wns first invented and applied ota central point 
like Chaldea, the srat of empire, commerce, and eultare which 
are known to have had wide-reaching connections and influence 
in every direction.” (Essay, .م‎ 86) 

In support of this * suspicion, Prof, Whitney mentions three 
or four reasons: as that Hindn propagandism began, #0 far as we 
know, with Buddhism; the Arab and: Chinese systems seem 0 
be at several points in nearer agreement with the presumuble 
original; the Hindus were not 8 practical people, “not of such 
habits of mind that we should expect to sce arise among them 


‘an institution like the lunar godine, of so practical a bearing 


founded upon faithful and long continued observations of the 
heavenly bodies, and intended for chronometrical uses “+ their. 
2 = - 2 8 3 


on the Views of Biot and Weber,” p. 62. Acoord+‏ ”لومعم Prof, Whitney's‏ ميهف 
to Prof, Whither, Weber eae Pepa his earlier rejection of Wibt’s views”‏ 
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failure to notice the lesser planets till the time they felt the influ- 
ence of the Greek astronomy—implving that their ficst knowl- 
edge of these bodies was from the Greeks; and their having no 
instruments, all their observations of the heavens being by the 
unassisted eye, 

TDhave not space for any adequate notice of these argaments 
and speculations. I merely remark that what 1 have said 
above in regard ‘to the;connection of the نمام اعفن‎ and svew is 
sufficient for that point. As to the practicalness of the Hindu 

le, were they not eqnal to, if not before, other nations of 
antiquity, especially in regard to astronomy, even admitting 
Prof. Whitney's claim of indefiniteness in regard to'the date of 
the Jvotisha record? As to the Chaldean origin of the system, 
Task forevidence: did not the Chaldean astronomy almost bod- 
ily, certainly the essential parts of it, pass over to the Greeks? 
and if the nokshafra system originated with the Chaldenna, orf 
they knew of it, is it not absolutely inexplicable that no traces 
are found of it in Grecian or Egyptian literature? That the 
Hindus did not notice the lesser planets till they received a 
knowledge of them from the Greeks, I simply do not believe; 
Bentley supposed he proved the planets were discovered in [ntlia 
in the fifteenth century B.C., and Prof. Miiller endorses his argu- 
ment and takes his facts: though [ doubt the coneltsivenesa of 
Bentley's reasoning, the condition#of the problem are such that 
it cannot be satisfactorily dizposed of by assumption, or a single 
declaration in a niece Ree ary 

But the assertion that the Hindus, in the early period of their 
astronomical culture, hnd no instruments, and the use made of 
this assumption in the argument, I cannot let pass without 
more notice.* Prof. Whitney says: 

“We have no reason whatever to believe that the Hindus 
who first employed the nakshatras possessed instruments, and 
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© Prof. Whitney attaches great importance, likewise, to the assared want of in- 
struments Aer ع‎ Hindus, in his essay “on the Jvotisha observation of the 
pee of the colures, and the date derivable frem it,” published in the Journal of the 
ral Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Jn fect, the validity of almost 
all he Says in hia attempt to prove sed meet atts ro of that eyed ote cmd 
fess for any chronological purposes, depends on the amumed fact tha ue 
had no jnstrumnents, 1 ومس‎ quote two عن‎ three suntences:  " The ancient astron- 
omy of India was, evidently, of a very rode character. It hal neither the imetra- 
ments nor the theoretical eystem of division of the cirele necessarily implied hy ex- 
act measurements, [t knew no lesser parts of the ecliptic than the twenty-sevenths, 
or “portions” of the asterisems, Ite oleervations were only euch as could be made 
with the unassisted eye.” م‎ 322%.) And then, as an inference from this assumption 
: I term it—on the next, page, he saya: “If the Hindus themeelnes, in the 
ancient period, made an observation on the plare of the colures which would have 
been an accurate one in the year 1260 B,C, no one should venture to craw frou it 
16010 and 1000 8: See other quetations and notices in reference to this point, 
abore, in note on p, 317; and likewise below. 




















had elaborated a system of observation of the heavens; their 
studies, beyond all question, were made with the eye alone.” 
(Essay, p. 25.) And ‘in, on the same page, speaking of the 
nakshatras, he says: "They were.... @ Series of twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight stellar groups, serving as basis for a division of 
the ecliptic into the same number of portions, as nearly equal as 
the unassisted eye could measure them ” and again, on p. 27, 
“that under them (the nakshatras| the planetary path was re- 

rded as subdivided into twenty-seven equal portions, yet by 

6 eve alone, and without any of that precision and fixedness 
which are given by the habit of observing with astronomical 
instruments.” 

In reference to this language, [ask, with all soberness and due 
deference, what have we 1n it but pure gratuitous assum jon? 
How does Prof, Whitney know that the Hindus had no instra- 
ments even as early as the time their system .of twenty-seven 
asterisms was invented? In the sentence which follows the 
words I last quoted, he says, “that when, finally, a new and 
more exact astronomy was brought in from the West, نه‎ 
a selection was made of one star in each group, to represent the 

sup in the calculation of conjunction, and hence to be called 
its junction-star; --. and that the time at whieh this: defini- 
tion was made.... must have been not far from A.D. 500." 
This date for the definition of the junction-stars of the nakshatras 
is unsloubtedly correct, or nearly 80, but the implication is that 
this was done under an influence from abroad—from Greece, 25 
we must infer from other pase vos—and that till that time the 
Hindus were without astronomical instruments. It 1s to this 
implication, with the preceding direct assertion, that I object. 
It appears to me to be assumption without proper grounds. 
of course cannot prove by documentary evidence that the Hin- 
dus had astronomical instruments at an early period in their as- 
tronomical studies, yet I cannot but think that there is as much 
in favor of such a supposition as there is against it. If the as- 
sumption that they had not instruments is eats it certainly 
constitutes a powerful argument in favor of the non-originality 
in India of the nakshatra system—it is even an argument against 
the originality of any valuable part of the Hindu astronomy. 
But I do not admit it For all the reasons that have been 
shown, we might, with e nal 0 advance the opposite 
assumption, and say that the indus evidently had astronomical 
‘natrumenta at a very early period, This is to be inferred from 
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ho carly knowledge and use among them of the lunar zonline. 
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Phis > contemplates a division of the circle of the heavens 
into twenty-seven equal portions, each consisting of thirteen and 


fone third degrees. This division could not have been mate 


without an instrament; and then, again, it is evident that the 


‘havo a tradition that their books were extensively destroyed about the time | 
‘Ti inp to sea fur the feet that we have no more astronomical notices 


Nakshatra System of the Hindus, 381. 


practical value and use of this zodiac must depend on an instra- 
ment to aid the eye to mark the divisions, nit we lave evidence 
of the use of instruments in the carly recorded observations: 
e. g. the place of the equinox was marked when it was at a point 
nearly 27° to the east of the commencement of the modern Hin 
du sphere; and in the first part of the twelfth century 13: قم ب‎ is 
recorded in the Jyotishas attached to the Vedas, the southern 
solstice was observed to be in the beginning of the asterism 
Dhanishthé, and the northern in the middle of Acleshi. This 
implies the knowledge and use of an instrument appropriate for 
such observations, In fact, we can scarcely conceive of their 
making any practical use of their zodiac—to say nothing of its 
invention—and of their accomplishing what it appears from 
their records they did accomplish, without instriments. The 
regulation of the sacrifices preseribed in the Vedas required a 
calendar, to establish which, with an accuracy necessary for prac- 
tical use, required a knowledge of some instruments.* 
I say, one might put forth, in such language, the theory or 
supposition that the Hindus had astronomical instruments from 
the commencement of their astronomical studies, and he would 
not be guilty of more groundless assumption than is involved 
in the opposite, which is asserted by Prof. Whitney.t 
As 1 began the criticism on this point, I had in mind only 
the idea of making a humble protest against putting forth what 
Testeem a gratuitous assumption, and then basing upon it an 
important argument in reference to a great historical fact, Bat 
the more I reflect on the point, the more I am inclined to think 
that the supposition I have made as an offset to the opposite one 
made by Prof. Whitney is of some real positive vulue—is of 
value, because it has some real ground of support. For, in the 
first place, what implausibility is there in the supposition that, 
at the time the lunar zodiac was first known in India, there was 
a knowledge and use of = de alae instruments for its elabora- 
tion and application? Why may not an armillary sphere, some- 
what like the instrument described in the modern Siddiintas, 
the 








' * Dlearn from a remark of Prof. Whitney in his esay on the Jyotisha obese 
ton, before alluded) to, that Dr, Hom, من سايم بر‎ of Sanskrit وعالسة‎ in 
Poona Callege, maintains the idea bere advanced, that of an appr rly s 
Tate observation, in the preface to his translation of the Aiterera Br ) 

+ In regard to this point, it i not uninsportant te remark, that the modern sre 
tem of astronomy represented in the Siddhintas, compiled aboot A.D. 500. as all 
ailrait, is ideo a result of centuries of preceding culture. Tht Steya ania nm: 
ta. fir example, is evidently the embodiment of astronomical facts a i as سدم‎ 
which required centuries for their disenvery and applicatiun, A number of names 
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have been known even at that earl day? Is it snid that human 
art and ingenuity had not been at that time sufficiently develo] 
fur the invention of such an instrument? But can such on 88“ 
sertion be maintained? Was there not, before the flood, a Tu- 
bal Cain, who was an instructor of artificers in brass and iron? 
Did not Noah build the ark, which in some points has been a 
model in naval architecture to all subsequent times? Are there 
not ancwnt monuments in several countries which afford signs 
of a highly cultivated art in pre-historic times! And are there 
not on these monuments indications, yea proofs, of art-skill 
which we boasting moderns have never been able to surpass 
nor even equal? And why may there not have arisen some 
Hindu Hipparchus even as early as the fifteenth century B.C., 
who could invent an armillary sphere, and use it.in construct: 
ing the lunar zodiac which seems. to date from that early riod 2 
Surely the amount of ingenuity for inventing, and skill for 
making the instrument, is not so grent 28 to preclude such a sup- 
position, And after all, is it. not a natural assumption that the 
mind which could conceive the lunar zodiac, represented in the 
nolshatra system, must, as 4 matter of course, have conceived of 
some apparatus like the armillary sphere to explain it and illus- 
trate its use? Was not the construction of such a splere a 
natural, if not necessary, consequence of the conception of its 
eclestial prototype ? 

Bat, lest I should be misrepresented, and aceused of patting 
forth groundless assumptions and then basing upon them import- 
ant arguments, I will state distinctly the results which, 1 wish 
to have regarded as established by my remarks in telation, to 
this point—the knowledge and use of instruments for astronom- 
ienl cliscovery and culture in early periods of [Hindu history. 
And first, the assumption that they had. such instruments. is 
not more groundless than the gpponte one, that they lad none; 
second, there is no implausibility in, the supposition that they 
had nstronomical instruments. in early. times; and third, the 
character of their astronomical records, the uatare of the facts 
recorded, and general considerations necessarily connected with 
such an amount of astronomical knowledge and culture, as they 
ovidently possessed, render the supposition that they had appro- 
pine instruments not only plausible but in a bigh . proba- 
ile. And the argumentative value I would have attached to 
these cone! sake pig فر‎ a knowledge of the planets and the 
use of instruments in India in early times—is simply this: they 
are fully an adequate offset to much that has been written by 
those whose views are somewhat opposed to the opinions which 
T hold in refsrence to Hindu astronomy; and, if the writings of 

hese learned men may be taken, in regard to matter and style: 
1 argumentation, as a standard for the manner of treating the: 





subject, these considerations are necessary in order to give a 
proper view of the matters under discussion. They are necessn- 
ry, not only to place in proper light possible and plausible sup- 
positions in relation,to the subject, but likewise to do justice 
to the Hindus in regard to their abilities and actual achieve- 
ments in the science of astronomy. I have no high idea of the 
Hindu astronomy, or of the practicalness of the Llindu mind; 
but I would have justice done them, out of a mere regard to the 
valoe of historical accuracy. 

The result of my investigation, in my own mind, in relation 
to our subject, is this: From the evidences and materials for 
Judging now available, we must conelude that the lunar zodiac 
represented in the nakshatras and mandézil originated with the 
Hindus or their immediate aneestry. The siex of the Chinese 
have no genetical relation to them.” 

I say, from present evidence, for I hold my mind in an attitude 
to receive any additional light or evidence on the subject. But 
1 look with ineredulity, rather than expectation, for any import- 
ant addition to our present materials for jadging. For whence 
are such additional materials to be derived? Have not half a 
score of learned societies, under the titles of Asiatic, Oriental, 
Antiquarian, and Literary—Continental, British, and American— 
embracing all the antiquarian talent and interest of the age, been 
in this field of research for from an eighth to three-fourths of a 
century and more? And have they not in this time ransacked 
the whole extant literature of the world? Is there a monastery 
or nunnery or monk's cell, from the pillars of Herenles to the 
Caspian, which has not been explored and made to yield up its 
contents? Has not the literature of the Hindus been thoroughly 
examined, and the most valuable portions translated into عن اناك‎ 
pean languages? And now, I ask, whence is this expected ad- 
ditional evidence to come? May we not say that, since the 
Vedas of the Hindus, the epic poems, and other ancient literature 
of these people, and especially the Siddhintns, have been thor- 
oughly examined, and the principal and most important parts 
translated—other ancient literature having been subjected to 
nearly the same thorough resesreh—may we not, in these cir- 
cumstances, say that we have all the materials for judging the 
question of the origin of the lunar zodine that we can ever cx- 
pect tohave? And when these materials sre properly cstima- 
ted, does not*the evidence preponilerate most ام‎ 

in favor of the Hindu origin of this appendage to astronomical 
science? I must any for myself, that, with this light, [ cannot 
entertain even a suspicion of any other origin, Aid T lock for 
es sb evidence of anuther origin with about the same hope 
and expectation as I do for the discovery of some new race, 
* whose literature will modify essentially the present received his- 








tory of any ancient le, If there is extant any undiscovered 
1 امس‎ Oe of مذ‎ eon. It Teutonic, or Tranian Herodotas, 
let it be sought out, and we will vc jek 8 joy; and permit it 

to modify our present of sinions; and vi be share is any addi- 
. tional evidence Im Te, to the origin ant history of the lunar 
| zodiac, let it be need, and we will give it its proper value; 
but until some additional ‘evidence is brought forward, 1 must 


ari the origin of the lunar zodiac to the Hind us. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


ON LEPSIUS'S STANDARD ALPHABET: 
A LETTER OF EXPLANATIONS FROM PROF. LEPSIUS, 
WITH NOTES BY W. D. WHITNEY. 


Presented to the Society May 18th, 1864. 


[Tue seventh volume of the Society's Journal contains (pp. 299-232) 
a somewhat detailed analysis and criticism of the first edition of 0 =F 
ie ‘19's evga oer Ss and are 1835), by Prof. 

litney. In reply, the distinguished proposer of the alphabet, on oc- 
casion of the 0 of At سدم‎ of his ba pars , دلق‎ 
dressed a letter of explanations to Prof. Whitney, and expressed his 
desire that it, or the substance of it, should be brought before the 
Society and published, as the criticism itself had been. It was accord- 
ingly presented at the Society's next meeting by Prof. Whitney, along 
with verbal comments of his own, which he has now, by request, writ- 
ten out to accompany it—Comm. or Pust.] 


ae wed reviewing the more general characteristics of 
the proposed “Standard Alphabet,” and the special modes of 
representation and selected signa to which your approval is ex- 
pressly given, I perceive that there remain, in fact, only a few 
exceptional eases, in regard to which we have still to come to 


an understanding. You hold, as was to be expected, to the 
Ttalian and German value of the rove eo which has not 
become altogether unknown even in English orthography. You 
accept, with us, as sign of a long vowel the horizontal mark 
above the letter, instead of the circumflex accent, and, as sign 
of a short vowel, the crescent line )(, It is of more conse- 
quence, that you also favor the Greek cireumflex (~) over the 
vowel ns sign of nasality, instead of the appended n with a 
discritic point, as has hitherto been more usual, to the total mis- 
apprehension of the trae quality of the nasalized vowel. Fur- 
ther, you retain the acute (’) as sign of accent, while it has not 
seldom been misemployed to indicate the long quantity of a 
vowel. Also, you regard the double dots with o and was the 
best mode of marking the sounds of German J and ti, but are 
disposed to question whether they might not also be placed, as’ 
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in German, over the vowel.’ The chief obstacle to this method 
comes from the Tataric languages, in. which both vowels are 
common, and often have to be provided both with the sign of 
long quantity and with that of accent, which would, cause a too 
great accumulation of “ above the vowel (ii, U): in such 
cases, of course, the dot above the iis left off. Be ides, in writ- 
ing and printing, the double ii and the ii are often hard to tell 
apart, and this might easily make trouble in foreign languages, 
| must add a remark to what you say on pages 309 and $31 
especting the vowel of the English buf, and respecting the #0- 
called “ neutral vowel,” which you would rather write ب‎ than ¢. 
Here you seem to me to treat two different vowels as one. The 
former, in but, son, does, is a clear vowel, like all et ene and 
lies in our system precisely between a and 9 (Standard Alpha- 
bet, 2d ed., P 50). The latter is produced by the unarticulated 
resonance of the vocal chords, which, even when the mouth is 
closed, may be made audible through the nose, or through both 
passages together, and is found in all languages, chiefly in un- 
accented syllables—the same which, in the Sanskrit and other 
languages, when combined with r and J, turns them into vowels 
and can also enter into combination in Sach a way with all 
sonant fricatives as to confer upon them vocalic value in form- 
ing syllables. In English it is always without accent, as the oin 
nation, the ain agers the second ein velvet, If we provision- 
ally write the vowel of fut with the sign 9, then the closely kin- 
dred vowels 9, ب‎ gare easily to be distinguished in puns, pence, 
Uireepence, OF 10 but, wel, earpel.” Since, however, it is not our spe- 
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+ The suggestion to which reference ia here made did not imply any 
serious dissent from Prof Lepsine's opinion touching the representation 
of these sounds, but was only to the effect that, for convenience’s sake, 
the letters dotted above might not be wholly disallowed. The princi- 
ple that the diacritical marks should he placed below the letters, in 
order to leave room above them for the designation of more accidental 
qualities, is evidently to be accepted as sound and valuable, 

* Flere, I ennnot forbear insisting upon the correctness of my own 
view, and claiming that Prof Lepsius—so far as concerns English or- 
thoepy—is endeavoring to separate into two sounds what in fact is only 
one. The neutral vowel, in my apprehension, 15 that utterance of into- 
nated breath through the mouth upon which the shaping organs of the 
mouth are prevented from exerting any voluntary infinence, in the pro 
duction of which they remain quiescent and idle, as in. the natural pro- 
ones of ‘breathing. Hence the appositeness of tts appellation. In a 
oe there is equally an absence of shiapi agency on the part of 

be mouth organs ; only here, instead of being lazily left in the way, to 
dim the utterance, they are consciously got out of the way, by the fall 





of the mouth. Hence a and the neutral vowel are nearest. of 
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- cial object to transliterate the English; and since the series in the 
vowel-pyramid (St. Alph., 2d ed., p. 52) which stands nearcst to 
. » is not developed in any other language, so far as I kriow, os 
clearly and consciously distinct from the next following series, I 
have regarded it as proper to indicate the single sounds of the 





kindred; the latter it the dimmed or indistinet counterpart of the 
former; it is well entitled by the Hindu grammarians “the covered-ap 
(someria) "به‎ 1 greatly question whether it is proper to call it “onar- 
ticulated,” as is done by Prof, Lepsins; bot this is a verbal question, 
which need not delay us now. The same uncharacterized ntterance of 
intonated breath not only may enter into combination with all sonant 
fricntives, but there can be no soch thing as a sonant fricative without 
it. It does not by its presence turn r and ! in Sanskrit. into.vowels, be- 
موسي‎ it is necessarily inherent mn the rand ,ا‎ whether they be conso- 
nants or vowels, It constitutes, now, a striking peculiarity of our 
English vowel-system—one sccordant with the dimming which ‘so 
many of our open vowel-sounds lave boen made to nndergé, and with 
the general reduction of the vowels in our unaccented syllables to insig- 
nificance and. indistinetness—that, ina host of words, even the accente 
vowel has lost its distinctive quality, and sunk to the condition of the 
neutral, The vowel-sound in dwt, aon, blood, touch, doce is absolutely the 
samewith that in the final syllables of nation, pelfer, ocean, nader, zephyr, 
(Prof. Lepsins treats carpet and velvet as belonging. in the same عاق‎ 
gory with these latter words; but he is in error: the قمع‎ their final 
syllables has its ordinary short sound; there is no difference except of 
accent between the wef and the vet of relref.) The o of son differs from 
that of neffon only as the م‎ of tect differs from that of contact, the ¢ of 
pet from that of carpet, the wu of full from that of ferrful. In this view, 
[ am sure, [ shall be supported by the very great majority of those to 
whom the English language is native, 

Nor am | able to perceive that there is any especially close kindred 
between the vowel-sound in نمس نما‎ puns and that in wef and penet, a5 
wonld seem to be inferrible from Prof Lepsins’s chosen examples, Put 
and wel are no nearer than Sut and sal, or but and Aol, or bul and put, 
or bet and fl, the. 

1 should hardly be willing to allow any place at all in the vowel-pyr- 
amid to the neutral vowel, the sound of win اهن‎ ete. Its more proper 
position woulll seem to be outside, in the other direction from the ape 
a, sinée it differs from this sound by another sort of difference than 
that which charicterizes the other vowel-sounds, We place i betwoen 
fand « becanse in its utterance are combined the characteristic posi- 
tions of those two vowels: we place 8 between ¢ and o for a like reason, 
But T cannot see that the ير‎ of def snstains any such relation to the a 
of at and the a of all, or to any other pair of vowels in the system, It 
is most nearly telated to the osounds (German é, French ew), bot the 
reason is, I think, that these latter, 2 their combination of the medial 
labial position of o with the medial lingno-palatal position of ¢, approx- 


mowth-organs ia which the neutral vowel is produced. 


imate ‘pretty nearly to that general condition of quiescence of the 
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English series, even where they sporadically show themselves 
also in other languages {as in Mordwin, ete:), with the signs, of 
the next following series, and, accordingly, not to distinguish the 
two series. For this, principle, also—namely, to observe mode- 
ration in the distinction of sounds—L have your express appro 
bation (pp. 809, 820). ‘The: sound 9, 100, which is so clearly 
distinguished in French (Jeurre, heurter, un) from و‎ (jeu, jeune), 
I have found developed along with the latter in no other lan- 
guage outside of Europe; in German, where @ is only long, 9 
only short, the sign 9 would be sufficient for both. But in no 
case is the sound’ an invention of mine, made for the sake of 
theoretic completeness. If, again, you look upon my distine- 
tion of ¢ and ¢, along with ¢, and of 9 find #, along with», ns 
unfounded or dubious, your view rests, عم‎ 1 think, only upon o 
misunderstanding of my employment of these signs. ‘The dis- 
tinction of the os and of the close long م‎ (é and 2( is not de- 
veloped in the English language, which possesses only €; only, 
among its short vowels, it bas a, in hat, faney, along with @ in 
men, send, which last appears to be somewliat nearer to é, if 
compared with the German é, in AMftinner, senden. Tt ig true that 
the short vowels ¢ and م‎ are har.| to distinguish; hut in south- 
ern Germany, in the Swabian dialect, even these are regularly 
held apart; every one speaks jet with ¢, and Bett with €, ellen 
with & and Stelle with ¢. But, when of long quantity, € and 6 
are sharply distinguished in French, German, and numerats 
other languages, in and out of Europe; as also (though not in 
German), 6 and 2." In obedience, however, to our rule (p. 79), 


"| fully acknowiecg the greatly superior authority. of Prof, Lep 
sius in reference to such details oN ae here treated “Of and do snk 
ventare to criticize or question his statements, except when they con- 
cern our own English sounds; here, I feel that a native ntterance which 
is fully self-conscious confers an equal or paramotint right. Asa role, 
all the English long vowels differ from the corresponding short ones by 
being of somewhat closer position, and there may doubtless be this 
difference also between the ¢ of met and the initial sound of the ¢ of 
they, 80 that, in Prof. Lepsiue’s system. tle latter would be more exactly 
written with ,م‎ the former with © But, as is well known to Binglish 





| eit eae and pointed out in many of the works on the subject, our 


“long a” (the م‎ of they ote.) is not a simple vowel-sonnd, bat 
a slide: it begins with ¢ and runs down to 1, just a4 our “long o” begins 
with o and runs down to a! each basi ‘ss it often termed, a “ vanish- 
ing sound,” the one of i (ce), the other of w (0); this Prof Lepsins 
leaves out of sight. To my ear—as, I presume, to other English ears 
—there is a more noticeable difference of quality between the tof Art 
and the tof pique, or between the # of full and the @ of fool, than be- 
tween the opener and closer ¢ in either French or German. But Prof. 
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to avoid as much as possible unnecessary diacritical signs, we 
write, in every language, either only ¢, 9, OF only ¢, 0, since their 
distinetion is obvieus; and farther, we write with dineritical 
sign that one of the two sounds which occurs least frequently ; 
the other we leave without sign (as plain ¢, o})—unless, indeed, 
there should be special reasons for employing marks of distine- 
tion in both cases. Hence, in Ossetic (p. 138), we oppose ¢ (for e) 
and رم‎ and in Lithuanian, e and-e (fore). Where the distine- 
tion's not developed at all, only the neutral ىن‎ of course, calls 
for use, whether the sound actually lies between م‎ and بع‎ or ap- 
proaches more nearly to one or the other of them.” It. 18 of im- 
portance, at all events, that you expressly (p. 306) give your 
assent to the use of the subterposed line an point for indicating 
the open and the close sounds respectively ; and after the above 
explanation reapecting the shifting application of these signs, I 
think that I may feel certain of your assent with respect to this 
point also, The same exposition furnishes an answer, too, to 
your remark (p. 310) رسع بيد‎ iat oi) in English jom, and 
م‎ (foré) in French bien, since there, is not, in the former lan- 
ie any along with.gi, nor, in the latter, anye along withe.” 
‘You take es] 





especial exception to my comparison of the vowels 


Lepsius passes over these differences as unessential; nor should I think 
of setting the English vowels referred to on different steps of the vowel- 
pyramid. But neither should I, if an intermediate step is to be estab- 
Fished between ¢ and a, think of oceupying it with the French or Ger- 
man opener ¢, which Prof. Lepsius writes with .م‎ This belongs on the 
same step with ¢, a8 being bata slightly varied form of the latter; the 
sates A position must be reserved for the English a in fat, which 
is a true medial between a and ىن‎ as is the-a of att between a and ©, 

I propose to ave in an additional note, a brief systematic view of 
the English vowel-sounds, 

* "This principle of Prof. Lepsins’s system—namely, to leave the nor- 

mal and usual vowel. of each language unencumbered by diacritical 
points, introducing these only according to the inner needs of the lan- 
guage iteelf{—moust command general and hearty approval, 
, “he ie yee gested by Prof. Lepsins’s usage as to the points 
here referred to is not wholly removed by his explanation. If, in writ- 
ing the simple sounds, we are to distinguish the o of ofd and the o of or 
earefally by appropriate signs, why, when the latter occurs in diph- 
thongal combination, shall we represent it by the sign of the former! 
If the vowel-sound nasalized by the French in /in is much more nearly 
akin with the a of malade than with the i of ligne, why write it with 
the sign of the latter! ge ts here is not one regarding the in- 
troduction of new signs, h would otherwise be unnecessary; it 
concerns the consistent application of those which are actoally adopted 
and.used: and, without this, no phonetic system of transcription can be 
approved. : 
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with the colors. I give up this comparison (which ts fonnd in 
the new edition also, at p. 46) wholly to your criticism. It has 
no real concrete value, and I have made no-manner of applies 
tion of it It appeared to me, however, quite well calculated to 
make clear we reader why L.abandoned the earlier univer- 
sally accepted and altogether confusing arrangement of the 
vowels. in a single series, with) which evén the physiologists 
were wont formerly to vex themselves, and adopted in its stead 
anew pyramidal arrangement, which, though leas agreeable to 
the eye, is very important for the understanding. ٠ The simple 
and very apposite analogy of the triangle of isin 3 saved me 
any further explanation of my arrangement, with those readers 
who were not so familiar with its physiological foundation a5 I 
myself could me but be." I sky 5-5 very well where the 
comparigon is defective, as appears plainly from my arrangement 
of the yowels in those languages which show “the harmonic 
equence of vowels. So much by way of explanation, and in 
order to free myself from the reproach of a fanciful theory, 
which is so abhorrent to.me that I should be sorry to bear even 
the appearance of it. At present, the triangular arrangement 
has become usual. You yourself se eh it, and you even ex- 
tend the legs of the triangle into the system of consonants. 
The complete separation of vowels and consonants seems to you 
unnecessary and not strictly justifiable. A statement of the 
reasons on account of which I cannot agree with you in this, as 
well from a theoretical asa practical point of view, would here 
lead me too far,’ as I only wish now to call up the points bear- 
ing upon the transcription of the sounds, in which we agree or 
still differ, or in which I think that I note a misapprehension of 
my view, admitting of ready removal. 


On page $11, you find my explanation uribatiafastory;'when 1 








٠ The regrettable effect of Prof. Lepsins's introduction of the com- 
parison between the vowels and the colors lay, to. my apprehension, 
chiefly in its seemingly implied denial of any real substantial ground 
for his arrangement of the vowels. The natural inquiry was: If there 
is a physiological reason for the vowel-p ramid, why is it not given us 
instead of this? And the triangle of colors, it is to be presumed, was 
hardly, if at all, more familiar to our author's readers than that which 
it was brought in to illustrate, It is much to be regretted that our. ox- 
postulation, or that of some one else, did not reach Prof. Lepsius in 
time to prevent its insertion in his second edition. : 

7 Lam very sorry that Prof. Lepsins abstains from, any exposition of 
his views upon this point, the most interesting and 7 اع‎ one of a 
theoretical character, it seems to me, among those discussed in my 

revious or & 1 ropes tp corse a second additional note to a more 
thorough and detailed examination of the question, bay اللو‎ 
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say that rand 7 “are formed by a contact which is vibrating in 
ب‎ and partial in 7:" since, you maintain, the E lish r does not 


‘always vibrate, and “partial contact” Is unintelligible. Now, 


in the English-r, the vibration in many cases is in fact almost 
wholly lost, but it is only worn down from a former condition 
of distinetness, and some slight remnant of it is still left, else 
one would be compelled to say that’r had passed over into an- 
other sound: the state of the ease is the same as in regard to 
the French “i mouillé,” which has become almost precisely y. 
Vibration remains still the characteristic sign of a well-marked 
“م‎ The“ partial contact” of 4 on the other hand, I understand 


Oe el‏ يي 


‘This is, in ‘one aspect, a merely verbal question, as to whether ظ‎ 
sound formed in ها‎ certain way shall or shall not be styled an r; yet it 
also involves a real one—namely, what constitutes the essential charac- 
terof fnr. = * 

That a definition of r which takes note only of a vibratory quality 
in it, without. specifying the organ which vibrates and the part of the 
month where the vibration takes place, is am imperfect and uneatisfac- 
tory one, must, certainly, be granted by everybody. In order that we 
may understand what such a sound is, we must at least be told that it 
is produced between gu apne oneness the roof of the mouth, 
aa is actually the case. To mo, now, this deseription of its place and 
organ of production (its sthdna and بمسمعطط‎ as the Hindu gr : 
would say) constitutes its true definition; the vibration ه غ1‎ common, 
even 1 waual, accessory circumstance; but it may also fail without 
impairing the essential quality of the sound, or taking away its right to 
be deemed an r, The comparison which Prof. Lepsius makes with the 
French ¢ mowillé does not hold good throughout, The fundamental 
characterictic of an 7 is that, in its utterance, the intonated breath is 


expelled at the side of the tongue, whichis in contact with the roof of 


the mouth at its middle: so long os this condition is fulfilled, دق‎ long 
as there is closure at the point and exit at the sides of the tongue, so 
long is the sound produced an ,ا‎ and nothing elec—whether the tip of 
the tongue be far retracted in the mouth, to the * cerebral” position, so 
pS Sip tae 04 igen I” of me Vedic dialect of Sanskrit, or whether 

é whole tongue be drawn back into the position of palntal contact, 
<0 as to ptdduce a palatal ,ا‎ the true / moutllé, Aa soon, however, as 
the central contact in this last / is broken, and the breath escapes over 
the middle of the tongue, the / is |: t and the y takes its place, as is in 
fact ‘the ease in the latest style of French pronunciation. There has 
been a substitation of one sound for another, But nothing of this kind 


is trae of the r. biden Big: nuncistion, the tip of the tongue is 
directed forward, near” faut ع‎ vigorous articulation readily and 
naturally seta the organ in vibration, and sach vibration is, perhnps, in 





the great majority of cases, an | ment of the utterance of this 
letter, But the vibration may be wholly eliminated, even during utter- 


ance in the position described, and yet the sound will continue to be so 
palpably of the same quality that no one would think of ealling it any- 


٠ ا‎ / a : 
= i 4 _- على‎ 
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in this way, that the tip of the tongue is in contact, and that, at 
the same time, its sides are not in contact, but permit the exit 
of the breath, as in semivowels and fricatiyes: consequently, أ‎ 
is لوطي اماس‎ explosive; the other part is semi-vocali¢, or, as 
in the Welsh 15 fricative.” | 





thing but ant The production of this untrilled r may be carried as 
far back in the mouth as we choose, but, though it will change its tone 
a |ittle, as does tho | in & similar case, it will continue to be an unmis- 
takable r; and no one, that I am ®ware, has ever attempted to give it 
any Other name, We sometimes hear persons who bare a constitutional 
inability to utter an بع‎ and substitute for it aw: bat it would be very 
uj, ‘think, to deny to those individuals sud communities who do 
vot trill =e ع‎ the eye soe, it wt all. pty hick = 
pend® partly upon the foree of utterance, partly upon the point on | 
roof of the’ mouth. where the sound js pro: cel If the tip of the 
tong™ be chp fairly back within the dome of the palate, vibration 
is imposible. This is the position in which the ordinary English r is 
uttered; and the same, 48 we have good reason to believe, was the case 
with the Sanskrit r. Its classification by the Hindu grammarians along 
with the other “cerebral” letters, its evident relationship with them as 
show by its euphonic effects, and the absence of any notice of the 
peculiar quality of vibration as belonging to it, are quite conclusive 
upon the point. Unless, then, we are ready to deny to the Sanskrit 
as well as to the English the possession of an r, we must not set np 
vibration ag the fundamental and ¢*ential characteristic of that letter, 

AS Tegards the trilling of the r, the differences of usage are not only 
natiobal, but local, individual ; er, exe depend upon circumstances 
affecting the style of utterance of the same speaker. .The French trill 
with Botably greater force and distinctness than do the Germans: a 
sikrallon. ie badly to لالع موه‎ a4 امعد سود‎ accompaniment of 
this letter in o good German pronunciation, although it must be more 
distinctly spoken in. German than in ordinary English, Among the 
English+peaking community, the Hibernians are most. ‘Day, for 
the rich roll they give their r; but the same is also a frequently re- 
marked characteristic of individuals, and is often heard in pats speak- 
ing, When great distinctness is aimed at, or the orotand quality affected. 

1 should define the r, then, as the sonant uttered between the tip of 
the معام‎ and the root of the mouth, at the degree of opening next 
greater than that by which the sibilants are produced; and the vibra- 
tion 43 its accidental, though nual, accompaniment, a characteristic of 
only Stcondary value. 

* Prof. Lepsius has here given هش‎ definition of the 1 to which I shonld 
not have thought of taking exception; and he had already done go 
elsewhere, as Was remarked ina note to my former essay (p. 212(. It 









is to be regretted that he has not taken the trouble to do the same thing 
in hi? Accoynt of the Standard Alphabet, since the expression “ partial 
with- 


contact” is مو‎ indefinite and ambiguous as not to be understood 


‘closure of the lips avd the commencement of the 
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At page $13, you disapprove of my designation of “strong”‏ ؛ ؛ 
esd, 4 at consonants, and are willing to: admit only’such ap-‏ 
pellations as “intonated and unintonated,” or “voc: and aspt-‏ 
rate,” or “sonant.and surd.” That I was not perfectly clear as‏ 
to what I myself would wish to express by these designations,‏ 
I may now, doubtless, safely deny; since, in your note (on p.‏ 
‘you yourself cite my essay on the sounds of the Arabic‏ ,)$15 
alphabet, where 1 have set forth my view respecting the phys-‏ 
to me, bo one had yet given a precise definition of what charac-‏ 
terizea the fenuis (as it is pronounced quite regularly in central‏ 
Germany, in Hungary, etc, and was without doubt also pro-‏ 
nounced in Sanskrit), in contradistinction from the espirafs‏ 
(which must not be confounded with the fricative), and from‏ 
the media... You enter, in your note, only into the distinction‏ 
of sonant and surd, without separating tenis and aspiraia, He-‏ 
specting that distinction, so far as I can see, we are altogether‏ 
agreed, 1, like yourself, regard the intonation as the “ primary‏ 


™ The wholly new and very peculiar views expressed by Prof. Lepsius 

in the paper in question respecting the distinction of fenwit and asprrata 
have not yet, so far as I am aware, met the assent of any other inquirer 
in the same department, nor ean 1 think them at all likely to win gene- 
ral acceptance. He maintains that, for example, the English, French, 
and ordinary German &, !, pare not fenwer, simple surd mutes, but anpi- 
rata, aspirates. He does not know, he says, how «a more decidedly 
ane quality can be imparted to any mutes than we give to these. 
The only people in modern Earope whom he will admit to pronounce 
thom as actual بعصم‎ are the Saxons and their like in central Germany, 
and the ak etnies Now it is certain that the English, missionaries 
and others, who go among peoples having alphabets that contain aspi- 
tate letters—for example, in Tndia—have never found any difficulty in 
distinguishing these eae from their own fenwes, as they have sup- 
‘posed them to be: and that we, on oar part, when they return to us, 
nd no difficulty in apprehending the same difference as exemplified in 
their pronunciation,” The characteristic of an aspirated mute, necording 









“to the ordinary opinion—from which 1 do not understand Prof. 


tually to ‘dissont—lies in this: that a bit of audible breath sa tater 
wed between the breach of mute closure, the “explosion,” and tho 
llowing vowel. © If our anthor can discern cern any such inserted aspiration 


‘after our &, بأ‎ and p, he must be endowed with a most exceptional keen- 


ness of ear. I believe, on the contrary, that, when we utter pe, the un- 
ire | » vowel sound ure &o 
absolutely coincident that no blade more substantial than a purely hy- 


pothetical one ean in any wise be inserted between them. The peculiar 


tenuea of the Saxons and 7] lana, it is moreover to be noticed, are 
quite otherwise explained: by: . Bricke (Ueber eine neue Methode der 


i ‘Transscription, Wien, 1863, p. 10 {280]), as combining a 
Droure of the larvex itself with that of the month-or ١ ming 


et -_ 


ao bal 











distinction” between surd and sonant, and. treat the force of 
breath, which alone remains behind in whispering, as dependent 
upon the other, and of secondary value. If, however, I still 
speak of “strong” and “‘koft,” itis merely a translation of the 
expressions fortis and lenis, which have become everywhere con- 
ventionally usual. It is often of ao rantege to. employ conven- 
tional designations, the meaning of which is known tovevery 
one, | a = aaah Segue usual, but in their literal meaning 
et more inaccurate, are the terms media, tenuis, guttural, palata’ 
ingual, dental, even cerebral, and so on. . To this in to be added’ 
that the terms “strong” and “soft” of themselves denote the 
relation quite correctly, and even, if we. take into account the 
whispermg voice, more correctly than “ surd” and “sonant,” of 
et pirate,” since 
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more inaccurate would be “vocal” and “aspirat 
“vocal” is used of the voice in general, and “aspirate” wo 
exelode the fenws. But I am er to approve any expressic 
which finds conventional assent, and is used in accordance with 
its strict definition; and especially, I willingly accept of th 

terms surd and sonant, derived from the Sanskrit grammarians."* 














1 Erejoice at being authorized henceforth to teckon Prof. Lepsius 
AON those phonetists who re utterance with intonated breath as 
constituting the fundamental character of a v as‘compared with anf, a 
عداة‎ compared with a p, and so on, and who deem the expulsion of a 
greater or less amount of breath in the two cases repectively a matter 
wholly secondary and subsidiary. I did not understand him aa taking 
that ground in his Standard Alphabet, or even in his - ‘ron the tran- 
scription of the: Arabic; if I failed fully to دل"‎ bes mncaning, I 
am very giad to acknowledge my error. That this doctrine will be 
aceepted by all the phonologists of the next generation does not, in my 
view, admit of doubt, and it isa marvel to find men See? Max Miller, 
in his last lectures about language) who still cling to the old view that 
af, for instance, differs from an ا ى‎ by inferior force of utter- 
ance. In the fret that there are such persons, thine opinion is not yeta 
unit upon the subject, lies the objection to the terms strong” and 
“soft.” If all were agreed as to the trne nature of the distinction, 
these terme would be quite innocent: it would be comparatively a mat- 
ter of indifference how the two ¢lasses were entitled : as the معن‎ stands, 
aby one who employs them seems to sanction and aiept the wrong 
theory. 

Nor can I assent to Prof. Lepsius’s claim that, in any case or in any 
circumstances, the words “strong” and “soft” denote the relations of 
the twe classes of sounds correctly, or more correctly than “surd” and 
“sonant” or their equivalents. They imply a difference in the effort of 
utterance, which does not, so far aa | can sec, have any existence. That 
more breath ix actually expended in the production of an # or كر‎ than of 
agorumay be true, but it can be true only because, in uttering the 


# 
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What you say of the dentals—that they are often uttered be- 
hind the teeth, not upon the teeth—is quite right; in German, 
and probably in most languages, the place of contact is some- 





latter sounds, the vocal cords are approximated for the purpose of vibra- 
tion, this narrowing the aperture throu; h which the breath لمكن‎ a 
If the'same is true in whispering, it is for a like reason ; here, the vi- 
somewhat inferior degree. The difference of expenditure in a mere 
comseqnence; it is no voluntary act, of which the consciousness takes 
gnizance. If a distinction of “strong” and “soft” is to be founded 
on such a difference, then our ordinary sonorous utterance is “ soft,” and 
all whispering is *strong”—and the more feeble and indistinct it is 
(from insnfficient tension of the cords), so much the “stron ror” mtst it 
be; then م‎ isa “strong” letier as compare: with رم‎ since'it admits an 
expulsion of breath which the latter forbids; nay, even 6 is a 4 stronger” 
letter than p, for, in producing it, intonated breath is forced up into the 
closed cavity of the mouth Before. the breach of labial contact, which 
is not the case with p. 
6 me ‘altomether fail to see that this estimate of the compara- 

‘and § ignores the relation, to these or to one another, 
the aspirate ph and bA, or that the two things have anything to do 
ith one another, On the contrary, lam compelled to confess that 
Prof. Lepsins's elaborate discussion of the relation of media, tenuis, and 
aspirata, in his paper on the Arabic alphabet (Pp. 105-100), appears to 
méeto throw no new and valuable light upon the subject. So far as I 
can see, it is an attempt to force the distinction of these three classes 
of sounds into a dependence upon the force of utterance, the expendi- 
tire of breath, whereas the connection of the two is secondary and ac- 
cidental merely. How the case is with regard to media and tenets, 
sonant and aurd, we have already sufficiently seen. But we have also 
already seen that the essence of an aspirate, as distinguished from cither 
media or tenwis, lies in this: that it offers a perceptble interval of un- 
intonated breath between the breach of mute closure and the following 
rowel or other sound. Whenever a bit of an A, however brief, 1s dis- 
tinctly heatd between a p ora b and a following a, for instance, the 
syllable becomes a pha or dha, instead of pa or ba, An aspirate is, not 
an intensification of anything, but a succession of two diverse elements ; 
it has a temporal, not a dynamical value. Now it is indeed possible, in 
the phonetic history of a langasg that o dynamic element may un- 
dergo translation into a temporal, and vice versd ; an intensified utter- 
ance may lead to the aspiration of a mute, a relaxed utterance may 
reddce nn aspirated to a simple mute, whether media or tenuis: but so 
also may a vowel become lengthened where a consonant is dropped, a 
consonant be doubled to compensate the shortening of a vowel, and the 
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like. The one case, like the other, is only accidental and oc 
there is mo necessity in any each conversion, A fenwiz, a media, or an 

spirata—either of the three—admits the most op ee pronunciation 
which our organs can give it, or may be produced with atter abnegation 
of effort—both without any modification of its essential character. Were 
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what variable; it; however, certainly includes the teeth them- 
selves: that isto say, their posterior surface.". Also respecting 
4 (English #4), I quite agree with you: the sound is °prodade 
by a cavity whose posterior entrance lies near the palatal pornt, 
the tongue 7 the latter case the sound-is “‘cerebral"); the an- 

terior exit lies at the teeth, which are very essential in produc- 
ing the rushing quality: it can therefore be regarded either 

















be styled palato-dental, jast as the Semitic “emphat " (lingual) 
letters are p penly guttaro-dental.” Probably, however. ‘the 
use of the’ term “dental” will not give way, and we shall be 
obliged to reconcile ourselves to it)  هدنإلا مدقؤاف اس"‎ 31 
~~ Tnstead of 3 or #, you would rather (p. 318) see's ors written, 
without, however, laying any great stress upon the point. You 
yourself aceept د‎ a8 palatal sign, and regard the sound as that 
of the Sanskrit palatal sibilant (sr). It 1s difficult to establish 
firmly any of the differing views respecting this Sanskrit sound ; 
and for this reason, as well as others, I think that'the indepen- 
dent sign # deserves the preference. — | 
“In the new edition, as you perceive, I have complied with the 
wish expressed by yourself and many others, and have used for. 








this not so, we should be ever shifting our mutes from class to class, as 
circumstances or our change of mood called forth in us a greater or leas 
energy of enunciation. | ا سد‎ weal Os 

Tan, therefore, only repeat. my former comparison, and say that to 
condition. the definition of tenuis, aspirate, and media in any manger on 
force of utterance is equivalent to لإ‎ the definition of man, 
woman, and child on their respective degrees of | hysical vigor, ب‎ 
— Flore, again, 1 cannot help insisting on the opinion advanced in m 
Slee paper, that the nora 0 play me part in the | 0 
of our so-ealled “dental” letters, ¢, 0, etc, Even when, in their utter- 
ance, the tongne touches the posterior surface of the tecth, the’ deter- 
mining contact is made 2 the gums behind them. The tectl are 
not close enough to stop altogether the passage of the breath, and form 
a mute closure: if the tip of the tongue touches them alone, enough 
air must slip out to convert the mute into a spirant, the ¢ into a & 

٠ Once more, I regret having to differ in opinion with Prof, Lepsius, 
I cannot possibly convince myself that the teeth have anything to do 
with producing the sh-sound, or conferring upon it any portion of its 
quality. In our ordinary palatal utterance of it, the tip of the tongue 
may be crowded away from the teeth with an instrument, without affect: 
ing the sound; and when jit. is pronounced, as Prof. Lepsius expressly 
allows that it may be, with the tongue turned back into the “cerebral: 
position (as the Sanskrit به‎ is produced), how. can the teeth possib 
part in the process? Yo itoltalote eldadiptgar 
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the Sanskritic languages the bases ¢ and j, instead of 4 and dz, 
for the English sounds of ch and j. But the addition of the 
sign * above them (i, j), a8 in 4 and 2, appears to me altogether 
to be recommended, since ¢ before ره ,م‎ and u is sounded & even 
in English and Italian, and in all other European tongues both 
candy have, in all situations, values very diiferent from those 
which we should thus assign to them. To this is to be added, 
that the employment of j without the sign (as a light y) for the 
Slavonic languages cannot ibly be avoided, Hence 1 am 
glad that you are willing after all to allow the additional sign, 
which will, I am sure, prove itself more and more clearly indis- 
pensable."* You say (on p. $21) that [ am unfaithful to my own 
principle, viz., that such characters are to be excluded from use 
aa have too greatly varying a pronunciation in the prnetpel 
European languages, like رين‎ 2. From the examples w ich you 
adduce, one would, indeed, be able to. put to use but few of the 
letters of our Latin alphabet. But I spoke only of those. re- 
specting which the general linguistic use, is still unsettled, which 
ig not any longer the case with the vowels, nor with 1, y, 0, 2.9 
but is so with ¢,j, and z, This is therefore still the princi 
reason why I pie the writing of é,J, x 93. important, or even 
indispensable. I say this merely to guard against a charge of 
inconsistency, since you give your express assent to the signs 1 
have selected. | 3 

١ As concerns, farther, my strict separation of the explosives 
and fricatives in the choice of bases: you regard this as 80 much 
the less necessary, because most fricatives are etymologically de- 
veloped from explosives. I set out from the fact that, in the 
history of phonetic development, this very transition into frica- 
tives is, of all others, the most important and characteristic, 
which usually most thoroughly alters the phonetic relations of a 
language, and carries with it many secondary changes. It is 
more important than the mutation of media and tenuis, which, 
however, everywhere have independent bases; we do not find 
it necessary to express in the written alban phonetic laws 
like those = wich, in German, every final media is pronounced 





3 Tam not prepared to admit as altogether conclusive with regard 
to the usage of the Standard Alphabet these considerations drawn from 
the customs of the modern European nations, If Tam not mistaken, 
it would xoon be found by one who should make practical ase of the 
Alphabet that he was wasting ink and effort in writing 8 dincritical sign 
over characters which tieeded no such addition, becnuse they were nsed 
47 in no other valae, and he would inevitably begin to leave it off. 
The decision might safely enongh be left to practice. 

~The use of 7 in the اا‎ alphabets to express a y-sound seems a 
regrettable violation of consistency in the system. 


VoL. ¥ill, 45 
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as enuis: but it would seem intolerable to pronounce the same 
letter now p, now jf, or raga .م‎ The method, hitherte هع‎ 
usual, of writing نا‎ for بر‎ and th for +, has already coused,the. 
mest inextricable confusion; even in the Greek an Latin gram- 
mar, and yet more in'that of other languages, it has abe ately 
obscured and withdrawn from notice the simple ideas which we 
have to connect with the term aspirate, on the one. hand, and 
spirant, or fricative, on the other: many people do not even yet 
know thatthe Greek y, 7, fi, if pronounced. in the modern man- 
ner, as fricatives (viz, 7 28 /, and so on), are no longer adspr- 
rate, but spirale: or spirantes, OF fricative. In the Siamese. Jan- 
Bnet. therefore, we meet (see St. Alph., p..238) with no fewer 
the seanty means we ‘of informing ourselves respecting 
this langonge, it would have been absolutely:impossible, without 
a key, luckily diseovered, to reduce to order such an ortho- 
Brn hieal chaos. As regards the sound x or hh, the farther dif- 

cay eomes in, that itis wanting in English and French, and 
that those who spenk these languages have therefore always 
looked upon the difference between k and قد عع‎ less than that 
between ¢ands,orpandf With a sufficiently general transi- 
tion of explosive into fricative sounds commences anew period 
of life, in a phonetic point of view, not only for the single 
sounds, but also for the whole language. The mutations. of 
medic, tenuis, and asprrata always go on in a circle; if, however, 
any one of them, usunlly an aspirate, has: passed over into/a 
spirant, it can never recover an explosive character. Hence the 
importance, to the linguist, of keeping constantly before his 
mind the point of development of the sounds, whether explo- 
sive or fricative, by means of the use of different buses in rep 
resenting them; and so much the more, when etymological re- 
lationship favors their confusion. For the aspirates, you approv® 
(on .م‎ 882) ki, gh, ,نا‎ dh, also’ sh and 2h, and naturally also ph 
and bi, The separate representation in this way of the aspira- 
tion L have likewise favored in the new edition of my work. 
For the fricatives, however, you would prefer &, 9’, 8 “0 bon: 











1 Prof. Ler ina dots not appear fully to understand the intent of the 
remarks to which he here refers. I was inquiring what would be ad- 
missible substitutes for the signs of the Standard Alphabet where these 
wero not to be had, or, for epocial practical reasons, should not be 
adopted, It was not my design to counsel absolutely the employment 
of the signs marked with the rough breathing for the spirants, and the 
signs with Pollo sing A far the nepirates ; I Wis not, in fact, taking the 
Jatter class of sounds into account at all: but I regarded cither style of 
igns, for the sibilant and spirant sounds, a8 better for practical use than 
ther more far-fetched representatives which some might be inclined to 


devise. 
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sequently, عم‎ should be used for /, and U' forv, if one is to be 
consistent; bat you would retain f and v, after all, because there 
actually are Latin characters for them. Since, now, #, 9, 0, @, 
p'and:6 have long been ‘used by Bopp and his school for the 
كماو زوع‎ ( on necount of the Devanagari, 1 even yet prefer 
them for the strict transliteration of ancient Sanskrit), 1 fear 
that this admission would lead to still further complications; 
moreover, the rough breathing has acquired universal value as 
sign’of'a guttural aspiration, which is not present in 2, ويرك‎ oF 
can only follow them asa separate element (f for fi). For the 
same reason, I have now wholly abandoned #, ‘9, 2, ها‎ for ولوك‎ 
x, + and have eventually gained your approbation (p. gee) for 
so doing. 'To employ the superfluous a for x has, in. truth, 
always been very enticing, but the general feeling, according to 
my experience, is too strongly against it to allow of its accept: 
ance, Besides, there would then still be needed a sign for 7, 
which we should no longer have any means of providing,” 
Yow question (on p. 326) the desirableness of setting up & 
“fancal” class, having its place of production in the lorynx 
itself.’ ‘For the languages related with the Sanskrit, indeed, it 
has little importance, although the Indian grammarians them- 
selves hint at such a place of production, when some of them 
سود اد طم لح اه‎ in this Journal, vol, vil. p. 
51) give to a and the visarga the name urasya, ‘pectoral,’ But 
the class has its real some in the Semitic languages. The 
‘Arabian grammarians know very exactly the place of formation 





“No one will be inclined to question the general somndness of the 
theoretical views proposed by Prof. Lepsiusin this exposition, What 
opinions will necessarily differ upon, however, is this: low far, in setting 
up gp alphabet, considerations of practical convenience shall be عرو انه‎ 
dinated to those of thooretical consistency, or the contrary. 1 should 
at all points, I suspect, be inclined to give a little more weight to the 
former than Prof, Lepsius allows them, If we must find expression for 
the almost infinite variety of articulate sounds from the scanty resources 
‘of the Latin alphabet, with a little aid from the Greek, there 1s no Latin 
letter which ought not to be reased into the service. If w can be 
adopted into the Standard Alphabet with a عملي‎ which it has in no 
prominent European langnage excepting the ey it would take no 
great stretch of the saine charity to bring in =: , 
"1 My objection was not so much to the ectting up of a clase of 
sounds having their place of prodaction lower than the ordinary guttn- 
rals, فق‎ to our anthor’s mode of constructing the class, his definition of 
its sounds, and his declaring it parallel with such a series asf, 1, p, 4 
This parallelism. 1 now understand Prof. Lepsius himeelf to abandon a 
‘Tittle farther on, when he pronounces the afif not the sonant counter- 


r 





part of the ain, while he has fully jean above that intonation consti- 
tos the esscutial ‘distinction of vw from fe 








of the faucals, },', A‘, and A, as altogether different from that of 
ihe gutturals. The professional physiologists, too, especially 
Briicke, fully accept it. Only the name is still a subject of con- 
troversy: ‘laryngal” has been recently proposed, and with’ this 
I too should be perfectly satisfied. As regards the assimilation 
of the Ato the following sound, of which you speak, 1 under- 
stand the process in this manner: that the characteristic place 
of production is always the larynx, but that the emission or 
the cheeking of the breath takes place in the position of the 
following or of the preceding cay and so in very varying re- 
lations of the mouth organs.” Respecting the lightest explosive 
sound, also, which I write ', the linguiste physiologists are i 
accordance: in the Semitic languages: it. oe عر‎ az a full and 
universally audible consonant. It is indeed true, as you claim, 
that the utterance of a’ before an initial yowel can be avoided, 
if one does not close before it the already opened throat; but 
usually it is uttered, and the usual practice has caused it to be 
written.” The Indian a does not, indeed, admit of direct iden- 
tification with the Semitic afif; I have therefore preferred to 





“This statement is not altogether satisfactory, in my opinion. A 
rowel, as every one holds, is a sound produced in any one of a large 
number of different positions of the mouth-organs, with the vocal cor 
in the larynx in a state of sonant vibration: its “characteristic place of 
production” is not the larynx, but the modifying organs of the mouth, 
and from these it gets its descriptive name, An A, now, is also a sound 
which is prodaced in any one of these same positions of the mouth- 
organs, bat with the vocal cords in the larynx only slightly approached, 
even lees than in whispering a vowel. Why, then, shall we pronounce 
the larynx the “characteristic place of production” of 4, any more than 
of the vowels, as spoken aloud or whispered! Why call & “lar 0 
and not the edt also! Teannot but continue to hold that A finds 
its best position in the alphabet as corresponding surd to all those classes 
of sounds which do not ee each its own special surd. 1 

« It is doubtless necessary, in transliterating the Semitic alphabets, 
to take some account of this clement. What l protested ا‎ and 
still protest against, is the undoe enhancement of its consideration, b 
adopting it into the general alphabet as a consonant, entitled to ran 
with the other consonants, What scparstes it from these is that it 
lacks a positive value as an element of spoken speech; it is not andible, 
The aperture of the throat, if it be not already open, requires unclosure 
before the utterance of a vowel; eo the aperture of the lips, if it be 
not already ofen, requires unclosure before the utterance of any conso- 
nant which is not a لمتطما‎ mute; the former anclosnre is. capable of 
ae exaggerated until it becomes perceptible to the ear which is 
watching for it close at hand; so aleo is thes latter: the one is, in my 
view, just as much entitled as the other to consideration in the general 
theory of sounds, and to representation in the alphabet. 
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strike’ out my reference to it (see p. 68, and compare p. 314). 
To the sound of * the designation “soft” is applicable, but not 
‘tsonant:” itis only weaker than arm, not intonated. 
Mostof the preceding rematka are merely intended for the 

forther: explanation and justification of those of my views nnd 

roposals—put forward in the Standard Alphabet, but onl 
briefly or not at all confirmed by detailed rensonings—to whic 
you have taken exception. You object only in a few points to 
the mode of trans¢ription, and this is, as regards the practical 
object of the work, which is also its chief abject, the important 
matter.. ‘The second edition in this respect accords decided! 
more nearly with your views; and I miay therefore hope with 
so much the more confidence for your further approval, on 
which I Jay great value.".... 

- Berlin, October 18th, 1863. 








25 10 these notes—as also, to a lesa degree, in my former essay—I 
have entered more fully into discussion of theoretical points, rash Wha 
the mode of production and the classification of sounds, than into a 
consideration of the signs to be adopted for them, This last is a mat- 
ter of individual preference, and affords a field for the widest diversities 
of choice, It can only be scttled by a conventional assent to some one's 
proposals, by a submissicn. to the claims of some system which comes 





ue ed b auch authority as gives it. fair prospect of making its way 
Saute ecaginace: lg de bith Stas dard Alphabet linus eta 


to me to possess more of that authority than belonged to any other 
system, While it ia at the same time marked by the learning and good 
sense which are needed to justify its adoption. I beartily wish it the 
successful career to which, in my view, it is justly entitled by its merits, 
The second edition of Prof, Lepsius’s et ditfers from the first com- 
paratively little in the introductory or theoretical part, but is vastly ex- 
tended beyond its predecessor in the practical part, the application of 
the proposed alphabet to the actual transliteration of languages already 
written, or to the expression of languages heretofore without an alpha- 
t. Considerably more than a hondred diffcrent tongues, of the most 
ious locality and character—Asiatic, African, European, and Ameri- 
cat; iving and dead; literary, illiterate, and hitherto unwritten—are 
Here “sabentttad to phonetic analysis and description, and are supplied 
with modes of writing based on the Staudard Alphabet. The author's 
reat and many-sided learning, his industry in collection and persever- 
ance in research, his acuteness of esr and ingenuity of explanation, as 
exhibited in this immense work, cannot but meet the full and grateful 
acknowledgment even of those who may be not altogether satisfied 
vi Sel tiea of signs adopted, or incredulous as to the feasibility of 
a genera ip ad all تاجو‎ detitreul. 8 
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Aporrioxat Notes, 
Ty On-the English Vowel-System, 


Prof. Lepsius has devoted a few pages of the second edition of bis 
Standard Alphabet (p. sig. ae A-suceinet account of the vowel-system 
of the. Enalish langun بف‎ however, notwithstanding its anew 
correctness, lam unable to a اله نز د‎ points his analysis and descrip- 
tions, 1 have felt impelled to take up the subject here, and to give my 
own views of it, lam far from entertaining the belief that I can ex- 
pap nll peace, or a done an authoritative م وو‎ hich shall 

o accep y standard E : ور‎ everywhere. Owing in no 
all Yaranare, doubtless, to the ترم اليد‎ of - عق # لامر أ‎ 
its impotence as a means of fixing pronunciation and restraining, its vari- 
ations, there are in our language local and even individual peculiarities 
of utterance as regards the lighter shades of vowel-sound, to a ne cht 
1 should think, beyond what provails in other tongues among cultiva- 
ted speakers. To this cause is in part doe the nou-agreement of Eng- 
lish phonologists, though in greater sk to more subjective reasons, 
Final accordance must be the تادوم‎ of many men’s Jabors; and I shall 
be glad to have contributed my mite toward an issue eo desirable. 

Cur open or “Italian” a (in لله‎ far, heart, aunt), in the compara- 
tively small nomber of words in which we have retained it, is the same 
sound which the letter a and its correspondents prevailingly bave in 
other languages, ancient and modern, and which the sign was devised 
to designate. | 

The first modification of this sound which we have to notice on the 

a5 found in Aal, ore, eto. It‏ "به side ts our “short a,” or * fiat‏ املد 
There is nothing at all nearly ap-‏ - .م isa troe medium between a and‏ 
proaching it in German; both the German and the French open aii‏ 
of ¢ stand decidedly more remote from it than from the normal «. The‏ 
in malade, patie, anc, is almost‏ عه of a,‏ سر ل present Parisian‏ 
the same with it, but, 1 should say, somewhat nial ge Ft open and‏ 
accordant with a pepe differing from the English sounds as much as,‏ 
for example, the French é in téte from ¢ in thé. There is therefore no‏ 
Prof.‏ جه phe he in representing the @ of Aat by the sign for an opener‏ 

2epsius's proposal, of an a with a subseript ¢, or a, is a very suitable one, 

t is claimed by some that the a of a considerable class of words, 

graft, grasp, dance, and their like, the pronunciation of which has only 
recently, and not yet universally, been fattened from the pure a, is less 
removed from the latter than is the ه‎ of Agi, and constitutes an inter- 
mediate term between the two. Ido not venture to speak with cor- 
tainty upon this point, being one of those who have retained the full 
ancient a in all such words, and in whose mouth, accordingly, the new 
sound is not native or natural. Whether a real medium between a and 
gis going to establish itself as a permanent member of our vowel-sys- 
tem, the future only can determine; but I should hardly think it likely. 
Our mention of the e-sounds may begin with our common “short ¢” 
(in met, head, said, etc.), respecting the relation of which to the short 
eof other tongues, see the remarks of Prof. Lepsius above (p. 338). 











The most nearly corresponding long sound, which with os by 
the name of “long a” (in mate, great, vail, they, ete.), is chiefly dix 
tinguished from this in quality, as remarked in a former note (p, 339), 
by being a slide: it begins with an ¢, and rons.down to ani, ‘To com- 
pare the quality of its initial element with that of the short ¢ is there- 
fore not easy, since one is very liable, if he prolongs it in order to 
éxamige it more closely, to unwittingly distort it a litle. If difference 
there be between them, it is excessively sliglt, and of no | عجر سبيت‎ 11 
count’ ns compared with the distinction of the two sounds as simple 
vowel and as slide. If any one chooses to maintain that the beginnim: 
of #34 closer than 2, I should not care to dispute him: such is, in general, 
the relation between our corresponding long and short vowels, 

It is: fairly a matter of question whether we are not called upon to 
admit the oxistence of a third e-sound, before r, in such words ns there, 
their, care. Upon this point also Tam compelled to speak with diffi- 
dence, inasmuch as [ belong to the party, not. insignificant in numbers 
on cither side of the water, but declared heterodox by the orthoépicts, 
who in all the words of this clasy speak the fata (a). Anein such a 
position certainly seems to possess some points of difference from cither 
of the other two: it is unlike our long ¢ (fhey) in lacking the sere 
sound of ¢@ which belongs to the latter; and yet it cannot be reckoned 
عه‎ short’s, becanse its conjunction with the following r produces an effect 
which elsewhere only appears in connection with our long vowels and 
diphthongs, and which is called out by all these excepting 9, a, and # : 
examples ere core, hear, oar, poor, fre, sour, As regarda this whole class 
of cases, I am far from content with the explanation which is given by 
Prof. Lepsius, following the authority of more than one English orthoé- 
pist. fe teaches, namely (p. 60), that the ع‎ itself is converted into a 
guttural vowel, analogous with the Sanskrit vowel بع‎ and forms a diph- 
thong with the preceding vowel, Now, in the first place, no vowel rin 
Sanskrit i ever conjoined with another vowel, either before or after it, 
nor can [1 conceive that the r should ever be cognizable as a vowel in 
such a position.* In the second place, 1 can find no trace whatever In 
voy own throat of a guttoral quality in the r of these or any other 
words, and T can hear none in the throats of those about me It ean- 
not well be doubted that such an utterance appears in some mouths, 
else we should not meet with ita description; but to treat it as a general 
feature of English pronunciation is certainly wrong; I should incline 
to regard it as dialectic rather than English. مل‎ my view, the second 
yowel sound, compoanded with the principal one of the syllable, is no 
other than the neutral vowel, in the form which it is accustomed to 
_mastime before an r, as in fur, her, sir, معان‎ : a bit of this is = ed in 
before the smooth r, which, then, is either uttered in the usual slight 


fa a ; آي‎ 









_and inconspicuous manner, or, in the practice of some, may be replace: 
by a guttural vibration, or, once more, is omitted entirely, as is the 


01 8 gu ite 5 fF i 5 L ah | ذا 8 اله"‎ ga 5 1 5 8 ' yr 1 
نوم‎ common sage with careless and ensy speakers: certainly a large 
portion of Boglich speakers absolutely silence every > which is not fol 


١ @ For a fuller’ diseussio# of للق‎ quality kod docurrence of ع‎ be a vowel! see the 
‘next note, 
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lowed by a vowel; the inserted transitional vowel, in, the words under 
discussion, takes its place, The word care, then, is properly to be writ- 
ten, after the initial guttural mute, with an ¢, followed by the neutral 
vowel, and, after the latter, the r: it contains four distinct phonetic 
ements. And whether. the esound is precisely accordant in quality 
with the eof met, or (a8 seems to me more probable) of a slightly supe- 


rior openness, is at lesst a question of no practical conseqnence; nor 
would, In any, case, a acparate sign be requires for its representation. 

The extreme pair of vowels on this side are the dof Ait and the d of 

pique, or, a8 we are accustomed to call them, “short.¢” and “long ¢.” 
These differ from one another not in quantity alone, but also, and to 
insignificant degree, in quality: and, as elsewhere in our vowel system, 
the short vowel is the more open one. Dr. Bricke (Grandzige der 
Physiologic und Systematik der Sprachlante, مم‎ 23) calls our short é in 
Ait, as well as the vowels of not, full, and hat “imperfectly formed.” 
But Tam onable to see any good reason for the designation, cither in 
theory or in fact, The very name “imperfect vowel” scems a contradic- 
tion in terms. If vowel ts a simple and homogeneous tone—that is to 
say, if it is avowel and not a diphthong or a slide—it is an utterance 
through a single determinate position of the organs of the mouth and 
throat; and who shall assume to pronounce one position of these organs 
less “completo” than another! It might, indeed, possibly be. claimed 
that a certain position is transitional and transient only, incapable. of 
being maintained; but snch a claim will be found, Upon examination, 
destitute of any real foundation, Our organs of articulation can assuine 
no position which they are not also capable of continuing, provided we 
control them aright, The difficulty les only in the directing mind: 
we are so in the habit of touching the short vowel. briefly an lightly, 
and of protracting the nearly kindred long vowel, that i we try to 
dwell npon the former, we are apt to slide into the latter. So also, 
hardly any one, having strock a musical note, can strike another a qnar- 
ter of a tone above or below it in pitch, not because either of the two 
18 ملعت‎ 9 harder to sound than the other, but because the conception 
is occupied with the first, and is unable to form so distinct. an idea of 
the second as to hold the organs to the work of its production. And, 
in point of fact, these short. English vowels are, in singing, found and 
proved protractable: no English ear can fail to. detect in a moment the 
nerformer who, in singing 1 to a long note, puts an T in place of it, The 
French has no such sound as our tin Ait; every French i, long or short, 
has precisely the same Quality, and the matter ia one which he who has 
to teach French pronunciation to English pupils finds occasion to insist 
upon often and strongly; but 1 do not seo how the possession of a 
short i differing from the long—even if, perhaps, differing ه ما‎ leas de- 
gree than ours—can be denied to the German, 

Upon the other side of the vowel-system, the first place is taken by 
the “broad "ع‎ of all, Awul, ought, broad, ote, which is, كه‎ Prof, Lepsius 
truly describes it, opener and nearer to a than any o-sound in French 
oF Italian; and, while these Inst admit of representation by a dincritic- 
ally distinguished يه‎ it must be written with a sign which denotes it as 
a medium between @ and o: on the side of theory, there can be no ob- 
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jection to Prof. Lepsins’s | Ian @ with subscript o—thus, a, Our 
“short a,” in Aol, what, Se Caaally regarded a its corresponding 
short vowels bot not with entire accuracy, for it is 5 decidedly opener 
sound. This, indeed, ta has already been remarked, is a general char- 
acteristic of onr short vowels, ns compared with their long counterparts : 
but it seems to my ear that there is more difference of quality between 
the vowel sounds in what and af! than between those in Ait and pique, 
or in fadl'and fool, or in Auf nnd Awrt. The @ of what, in my opinion, 
14 fully as near to the @ of far as to that of afl, and might not less snit- 
able written as corresponding short to the former than to the latter, 
To represent it by 4 is no impropriety, provided it be at the same time 
described and well understood as medial in quality between @ and a, 

Oar “longo” (in fow, rote, boat, ete.) slides down tow, in the same 
manner as @ (in they) tod: and with the same exception—namely, that 
before ع‎ (in door, powr, ete.) it replaces the vanishing sound of نه‎ with 
a bit of the neutral vowel: and this time, 1 believe, there is no room 
for the suspicion that an opener quality is imparted to the o itself, The 

roper short ره‎ strangely enough, is altogether wanting in accented syl- 
lables in English, save as it is found in the local pronunciation of a few 
words, sich as fone, whole, stone, Such pronunciation is quite common 
in Now England, althongh, مع‎ far as I know, hardly any two individuals 
خط‎ precisely in the list of words of which they shorten the vowel, 
How extensively it may prevail in other portions of the English-speak- 
ing community, has not come to light: but, however the orthodpista 
May reject it, a phonologist can hardly help feeling tempted to encour- 
age م‎ tendency which would remove so striking an anomaly as the lack 
of a'short o from the vowel-aystem of our language. — 

“The difference between our short a in full and the corresponding 
long عد‎ in rife, fool, ete, is precieely rimilar, in kind and degree, to that 
betwee the 1 of Aif and the T of pigwe, هه‎ already described, 

Onr “long "بلا‎ as every one knows, is no simple vowel, but a syllable, 
composed of a semivowel and vowel; it is as distinctly yu as if 1 were 
s0 written. After r, however, by reason of the physical difficulty of 
forolling the tongue from the r-position and raising it to that in which 
the y is uttered without too great expenditure of effort and time, it ns 
now become usual to omit the semivowel altogether: all the orthoépista 
illow rude, for example, to be spoken precisely a4 if it were written rood, 
goo mea tele difficulty experienced in combining the semivowel 
with the series of dental letters, ,ا‎ d, th, #,n,/ (which also confine the 
tenga, though leas markedly than the بع‎ which is spoken farther back 
hilaed al 


, gives rise to a modification of the pretix after these 
é also, in accented syllables; it is made both briefer and less close, 
having rather the quality of an T than that of an tory. When, how- 
ever, the preceding comsonant is, as it were, lifted off the vowel by an 
ante upon the syllable just before it, the pel fally ae as in 
pénury (pen-yii-ri) compared with peniiriows (pe-n'a-ri-c), Tt is, in- 
deed, Big ام‎ Reg stele pronunciation, in both England and 
America, et cae bana can tas accented dengan Bee! 3 
dental ; king pewiirions, for example, as if it were spelt with oo in 
ار‎ ris? oaprecars bo AP 
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(f the simple vowels, there remain to be noticed only the pair of 
nentral: vowels, the “short a” of but, son, blood, “a of which . —s 
spoken sufficiently above (see note 2, p. $36), and its corresponding 
Wit sound, which anion only before an ry and is represented: in that 

ition by many of our vowels and digraphs: as in: Aurt, bird, Aerd, 

rd, work, journey, myrrh, This latter, like the other long vowels, 
varies a little in quality as well as in quantity from the short, and in the 
neual direction; it is a closer sound; the relaxation of the oral organs 
is more complete, the whole mouth more shut together. 

Our diphthongs demand a word of further explanation. We have 
three of them, in مداع‎ pound, point, The first two are less properly to 
be called diphthongs than slides; in our “long i,” as we call it, the tone 
tons down from the openest a to the closest 1; in ow, it makes in like 
manner the whole descent fromatou, They are the more distinctly 
slides, inmamuch as neither the initial nor the final element in them is, 
aa they are onlinarily pronounced, more perceptible than any of the 
intermediate sounds; hence they differ slightly from the German ef 
sion yet more from a) and ay, in which the initial element is briefly 

welt upon, and made more prominent than the rest, When they are 


_ protracted, as in singing, it is, of course, the a-sound with which they 


commence that receives the increase of quantity. This absence of dis- 
tinctness of their constituent elements, now, gives them a peculiar like- 
nese to simple sounds: very few, certainly, of those who use them have 
any idea that they are not homogeneons tones. Moreover, the closure 
of the praapt Sag pet which they are لمعم لصم‎ is made so easily and 
rapidly that they hardly require more than the time of a short vowel, 
With the of of point the caso is quite different; معطا‎ with which it 
begins is made quite distinctly audible, and is even a little dwelt upon, 
decidedly more so than the initial element in the German eu and da, 
shh diphthongs our own otherwise corresponds as closely ns 

oasi ble, | 

The systematic presentation of the scheme of ish vowels, then, 
will be as follows—putting, for convenience's sake, the neutral vowels 
inthe center of the tri since the ii and 6 sounds are wanting in 
our alphabet :— | =T 


a r 
pat ney 
Bs f i" 
ai oi : r A pod 


It may be remarked, in conclusion, that, as the long and short vowels 
in onr system differ always in quality as well as in quantity, we do not 
need, in order to maintain their identity, to be very exact in keeping 
them of the same length. In the usage of certain individuals, in certain 
styles of enunciation—even, a5 some claim, in certain words accord 
3 امود‎ usage—the short vowels are a little stretched ont, the long a 

itthe abb | 


reviated ; yet not in a way which admits of definition and pre- 
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scription, or demands more special notice. To attempt to distinguish 
and mark by special signs more shades of vowel sound than are given 
In this scheme (with the single possible exception, as expluined above, 
of the a of graft, ete.) would be, I am persuaded, a work of superfla- 
ous and hair-splitting care. 


2, On the Relation of Fowels and Consonants, 


The question of the mutual relation of vowels and consonants, of 
what constitutes the essential distinction of etther class from the other, 
is one of primary interest a5 regards the theory of the alphabet, and 
does nat ep peer to me ever to have been taken ey and discnssed in 
wholly satisfactory manner. In my criticism of Prof. Lepsius's Stand- 
ard Alphabet, to which he bas replied in the above letter, 1 set forth, in 
a somewhat brief and cursory manner, my own views upon the subject. 
But inasmuch 4 ee do not seem to have won 0 nasenit, ot as the 
exposition of them there given may appear equally unconvincing to 
athens who might 1016م‎ be won over tg their faller discussion, I pro- 
pose in this place to state and defend them anew. go Nees call 

“The mode of production of the consonants in Reneral, involving a 
consideration of the positions taken up by the mouth-organs in uttering 
thein, and the character of the material furnished for them by the lungs 
and throat, whether intonated or nnintonated, is a comparatively casy 
subject, aud is now pretty thoroughly worked out; ‘only a few doubtful 
tind diffieult points remaining, concerning the character of certain more 
rare and exceptional sounds, or concerning what are the essential and 
what the seeidental characteristics of others, The vowels are a more 
diffientt subject, and only the most recent investigations of such men as 
Willis, Kempelen, Ellis, Helmholtz, Bricke, have been successful in 
giving us anything like an ‘exact scientific definition of what makes an 
a, ani, ane, ete, as distinguished from one another; and, approxi- 
mately, by what physical action they receive their pecnliar and charac- 
teristic quality. I say approximately, because the differences of posi- 
tion in the mouth-organs by which they are produced are in part so 


slight, so obscure, and so complicated, that they may for a long time, if 


not always, continue to elude exact observation. For all present prac- 
tical purposes, however, so far as concerns the needs of the historical 
student of langoage, the comparative philologist, the physical system of 
sounds may be A atin as, in all its parts, fairly understood, .- 

To all its parts, T cannot but think, better than in its totality as a sys- 
tem. Those who study the spoken alphabet have been content, for the 
moat part, to treat the vowels and consonants as two independent 
bodies, partuers in the work of ratte bee indissolnbly mar- 
ried together for the tees of épecch, yet distinct individuals, to be 
élassed, arringed, and described separately, and afterward set side by 
side, Now it is, ether theoretically conceivable that the products 
of the organs of articulation should be thas of two distinct kinds; just 





#8 the human race is composed of two distinct sexes, each having its 


-1 





own part to play in the work.of the race, any true intermediate form 
or combination of the two being impossible, any apparent one @ mon- 
strosity. But. is this actually the case in the spoken alphabet? 1 think 
decidedly not. The simple fact of the occurrence. in our. phonological 


vocabulary of the term “semiyowel” is of itself enongh to shake such. 


a theory to its foundation. ‘Think of a woman who should be a “sem- 
man!” ‘There is, on the one hand, a not inconsiderable class of sounds, 
known by yarious names—as semivowels, liquids, nasale—in which, 
though we generally reckon them as consonants, we recognize a special 
kindred with the vowels, insownuch that they even sometimes assume 


vocalic value: they are especially ا‎ m, a, 7. On the other hand, there, 


are two vowels, i ands, which are so closely allied to consonants that, 
when we put thein in the same eyllable before another vowel, We can 
hardly keep them from passing into sounds which wo. are أنه فلمو نعم‎ 
to represent by y and. عد‎ regarding them as consonantal, and not vocalic, 





These are the principal facts abi seem to oppose the theory of the. 
independence of vowel and consonant, and compel ts to, inquire. more, 


narrowly into what we are to understand respectively by a vocalic and 
a consonantal character, 

Probably no better aud more troly descriptive لعي‎ than "* حصوة‎ 
sonant™ could be found for the class of sounds to which we assign that 


naine, It means ‘sounding along with’ a letter of the other class, a, 
vowel, By this is not at all intended, however, that a consonant cannot, 


be uttered except in combination with a vowel; every consonant can 
be so uttered; the semivowels, sibilants, spirants are continuable sounds, 
not less than the vowels; one may utter an 4 an 4,0 #7, or their like, as 
long as his breath will hold ont; and even the mutes may be, made dis- 
tinctly audible by explosion with breath alone, with a mere puff of unar- 


ticulated air. The epithet is a historical one, not a theoretical. | In the, 


actual usage of language, consonants never do oceur independently ; 
no word is composed of consonants alone; a vowel is a necessary con- 


stitnent of every one of those items of which our yocabulary is made. 


up, The same is true of the lesser articulate entities into which we 
divide most of our words, namely syllables: every syllable also must 
contain a vowel, or a sound doing duty as such, Upon this point we 
must dwell for a time: the distinction of vowel and consonant stands 
so intimately related with the theory of the syllable, that. the latter 


positively requires at our hands some explanation and definition, in. 


order to the comprehension of the former. —_ 
The historical study of language has proved that the syllables com- 
posing our present words are, for the most part, clements originally in- 


dependent, by the combination and fusion of which polysyllabic words. 


were produced, Each such syllable was. composed of, or else. necessa- 
nly contained, a vowel, and after their composition their identity as 
separate syllables is often still preserved. But in what does this syllabic 
identity consist! When the separate individuality of the elements is 
lost مع‎ far عد‎ meaning is concerned, why is it. still phonetically p 

served! Why do not the two words become one syllable. when they 
become one word? or why not always, as. they do scmetimes?, What, 


in short, is the phonetic distinction between a monosy liable and a poly-. 


avilable [ 
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“None of the definitions of ‘a sylinble which T have met with have 
seemed in all respects accurate and satisfactory, The most nenal and 
current one amounts pearly to this: a syllable is that part of a word 
hich is uttered * single effort of the voice. Such an account of 
the matter is not of the slightest value. Just os much is a whole word, 
a whole sentence, uttered by a single effort of the voice, when the 
speaker knows what he is going to say, and says it at once in conscious 
connection. It takes a certain amount of reflection to recognize a word 
as composed of separate syllables. The ontanght spenker, who has not 
learned to examine and theorize abont what he says, utters his word with- 
outany thooght of analyzing it into parts, without feeling a succession 
of efforts as necessary to the enunciation of the separate syllables, an 
more than of the separate letters. Indeed, even upon reflection, it is 
much more proper to speak of the letters than of the syllables as formed 
by so many efforts of eminciation, Take, for instance, the word blend, 
It is, as every one perceives, a single syllable; but it is a unity of a very 
complex composition. In its utterance, the organs of the mouth put 
themselves in no less than five different positions in succession, Firat, 
with the lips closed, a little breath is forced up from the lungs into the 
closed cavity of the mouth, intonated on its way thri the larynx by 
being made to set the vocal cords in vibration. This Insts but for the 
briefest moment; before the اي‎ so fillod عد‎ to stop the expulsion, 
the lips are unelosed, and the } is heard. At the same instant, the 
tongue has been made to touch the roof of the mouth at its tip, while 
the unintermitted cnrrent of sonant breath streams ont at هذا‎ sides, 
giving the Gsound. Next, the tongue changes its position: its point is 
released from contact and ee hen in the mouth, resting against the 
lower teeth, its upper flat surface approaches the palate, and the ¢ makes 
itself audible, Once more the tongae shifts place; its tip is again ap- 
plied asin forming the /; but this time no opening is left at the sides: 
contact along its whole length prohibits all emission of sir throngh the 
mouth; but the passage from the mouth through the nose,. hitherto 
closed, is thrown open, and the stream finds exit there; and the sound 
is Wh, And lastly, with no are of place on the part of any of the 
other organs, the passage into the nose is shut again; the intonated 
breath is expelled a moment longer into the closed cavity of the mouth, 
rid aly lable is closed with ad (which, however, requires, in order 
to be made distinetly andible, a supplemental unclosare of the organs, 
though without the utterance of any vowel). All these changes, wh ith 
it has-taken so long to describe, are performed with snch 2 
precision, one position of the organs succeeds another so closely and — 
accutately, that no intermediate transitional eounds are apprehended by 
the esr during the process: ‘it hears five successive sounds only, forming 
a *yllable. In what true sense, now, can this complicated process be 
called م‎ single effort of the voice! One element of unity, it is true, 
there is in the word: from its beginning to its end, there has been an 
uninterrupted ‘emission of intonated breath through the larynx. But, 
in the first place, this is not necessary in order to make the unity of a 
syllable: atrengtA is also a single syllable, composed of six different 
sounds; but the intonation of the breath begins with the third element, 












y, ond continues only through the fourth and fifth, ¢ and 77 the aixth, 
th, like the two first. wand ¢,is produced with breath unintonated. In 
the second place, anbroken continuity of intonation does not sulliee to 
make the unity of a syllable; the word navy, for example, rexpaites bat 
four successive positions of the organs of ‘articulation, and is intonnted 
or sonarit vale ovat to end, yet it isa word of two syllables. The 
reason for this is, as we usually say, that it contains two separate vowels. 
Bat the words token, alte wre also disayllabie, although they contain but 
one pronounced “vowel” + for the’ in their final syllables is alto- 

her silent; there is nothing after the & in the one but an nj nothing 
after the 6 in the other but an .ل‎ ‘The question to be determined, then, 
is: What is there in common to these three words which makes them 
all alike to be reckoned ns of two syllables! And the answer, I think, 
ia clearly this; among the four sounds of which each is composed, 
there are two which are of so much more open position, more sonorous 
and continnable, than the others with which they are connected, that 
they make upon the ear the impression of two distinct phonetic im- 
pulses, separated and at the same time connected by the closer ntter- 
موسيم‎ which intervenes, The distinction of syllables 1s primnrily made, 
not by the mouth of the speaker, bunt by the ear of the hearer: the 
تو ارت‎ organs are engaged, in the enunciation of any word, long 
or short, in an whintermitted series of changes of position, from the 
first letter to the last, and are conecions of no relaxation of effort; the 
ear apprehends the products of the different positions as so many suc- 
cessive entities, but at once classifies them, arranging them In separate 
groups, in which the closer sounds are subordinated to the opener. If 
the word abragadabra, for instance, be uttered, while the emission of 
intonated Lreath is one and continnons, and while the articulating posi- 
tions of the month-organa are eleven, cach giving rise to a separate 
sound which is distinctly heard, we yet hear five unities, just asaf a 
were uttered five times successively, with only a pause, w hints, mter- 
vening between cach two enunclations, So in endogenonsly, or any 
other like word, The flow of articulated utterance is parted into por- 
tions, not. only by a complete intermission of utterance, bot by that 
partial check or impediment which is interposed between the opener 
sounds by the closer ones: and, as the actonl hiatus is comparatively 
infrequent in spoken speech, it is mainly*true in practice that the con- 
stitution of syllables depends upon the antithesis of opener and closer 
articulations, the former being their central and necessary constituents, 
to which the latter are accessories and adjuncts. | 

Into the details of the construction of syllables, as formed and toler- 
ated in different languages, our present purpose does not reqtire ns to 
enter: these, as every one knows, are very various, depending upon the 
energy of articulation of the different nations, the degree of effort 
which they are severally willing to make in enunciation. The Polyne- 
sian will not combine more than one closer articulation, or consonant, 
with each opener articulation, or vowel, which latter, moreover, mist 
always succeed the former; the Englishman, in exceptional cases, and 
under, certain conditions of arrangement, suffers aa many عن‎ three Con- 
sonant sounds before the yowe!, and four after jt, as in strands, splinta, 
twelfths. 
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Now, in the system of spoken sounds, there are some which are of 
مع‎ close position, so. litth: clear and resonant, that they are never used 
otherwise than, كذ‎ consonants: that is, they appear in actoal speech 
only as combined in the same syllable with the opener sounds, Such 
are, above all, the mutes; and the sibilants and spirants are, for the 
most part, ina like case. We may ulter or reiterate ar, a fi, ana, an 
oh, aa much as we please, but we shall not succeed in making UPON any 
ear the impression of sylinbles, Again, there are others which are so 
open that they are always vowels and not consonants: they mever 
eotipy the position of adjuncts in the same syilable to m yet opener 


sound which is apprehended as the vowel of the syllable, Such, for in- 


alatiee, are a, .ماع‎ Ent there is also a not inconsideralle class of 
soutds which are capable of use with either value. Among thode 
which we usaally style vowels, 4 (ee) and ع‎ (oo) are of this character, 
They ore, as is well known, the vowels which are prodaced by near ap- 
proximation of the same organs in the mouth which: are used in-form- 
lng consonants also! in uttering wt, there isn pretty close approach of 
the lips, whose complete closure gives p or 6; in را‎ there isn like ap- 
proach of those parts of the tongue and palate whose contact generates 
a korg. Henee, accordingly, as we are wont to express it, the readi- 
ness with which they pass over into the semivowels y and عم‎ a transi: 
tion مع‎ common, in مع‎ many languages, that it is needless to give any 
illustrations of it here. And what are these “semivowels{". .’ 7 are 
nothing but ¢ and « themselves, deprived of the quantity. and stress 
which belong to a full vowel utterance. They are not distinguished 
from those vowels by a difference in the position of the moutl-orgntis, 
or in the material emitted from the throat throngh them, Put «and أ‎ 
sile by sido, and whether their combination shall require to be written 
ui, or wi, or wy, will depend entirely upon the force and time whieh 
are allotted to each respectively; if both are strock alike, the product 
is at, two vowels; if the former be made the principal member of the 
combination, the other being abbreviated and slighted, the result is. ary, 
a vowel and following semivowel; if the reverse, a semivowel and fol- 
lowing vowel, ya, Ibis troe that we are able to pronounce the combi« 
nations ye and woo, putting before each vowel, audibly, its. correspond. 
ing semivowel: but in such cases, for the sake of preserving the dis- 
Hinetion, we make the semivowels closer than SL REIT 5 
y nearly to. a sonant counterpart of the German cA-sound in irh, the w 
nearly to the German w-sound in guel/en—yet not converting them into 
these sounds: for if the w of we and the w of woo be prolonged, the #- 
and o-sounds will be found distinctly apprebensible in them, even thongh 
alittle friction of the current of air against the nearly closed organ 

may also be heard; whereas, in the other sounds, which are true frica- 
tive consonants, the proper vocalio eharacter is entirely obliterated نا‎ 

the rubbing of the emitted vir against the sides of the erie thrvagh 
which jt finds exit; there is resonance, but no vowel. And in onr ordi- 
nary pronunciation of y and. we do not—or we need not, and do not 
except in special cases, when, strivi & after a peculiarly distinct. ntter- 


ance—attain this higher degree of ع‎ bat only that correspond- 
ing to i (ee) and w ey. Ibis practicable to pronounce a distinct y and 
1 , 
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w before a vowel with that yet opener position of the month-organs in 
which are formed our short 1 (in pin) and our short @ (in Full); and 
even our ¢ and ره‎ if slighted in the same way before a, will make recog- 
nizably, though less اباد ل‎ & the same impression. To prove, now, 
tliat y and عد‎ ore not vowels, but consonants, is surely unnecessary : the 
general consent of alphabetic nsage and of the opinions of phonetic 
theorists is enough to establish their consonantal character. That some 
nations, as the Latin, have had no peculiar sign for them, but have 
written them with the signs for é and ,نه‎ only proves the economy of 
their alphabetic systems, and attests the close relation snbsisting معنا‎ 
tween thes corresponding semivowels and vowels, their virtual identity 
as articulations, — | 

If the vowels are thos fonnd in part capable of assoming a conso- 
nantal valne, so, also, some of the consonants are capable of use قم‎ 
vowels, This has ‘already been pointed ont and briefly illnstrated, and 
will require bot little farther treatment at our hands, The consonants 
و‎ employed with vocalic quality are ب ,أ‎ r. Let us notice the 
circumstances to Which they exhibit their different values. — 

In our two words tale and tackle (tok-I) we have precisely the same 
four articulations and articulated sounds, with this difference: in the 
former word, the /-sonnd precedes the &-sound ; in the latter, it follows 
+ But in the one case, 7 is a consonant, and the word عه‎ monosylla- 
ble; in the other case, the word is a dissyllable, and I is the vowel of 
ite second syllable, How is this further difference the result of the one 
already pointed out? Clearly enongh, it is owing to the position and 
sian A صو‎ of the ) Z is so open and resonant a sound, it has so 
much of that quality which makes a vowel, which gives a vowel its ca- 
pacity to stand as the central and essential constituent of a syllable, 
that it is able to perform the office of a vowel, when put in contrast 
with a preceding closer sound like 4. But it is not open enough to 
maintain a vocalic character when pot alongside of the full vowel a. 
The same is the case in the two words plaid and paddle, which are also 
made up of identical elements, and differ only in respect to their order. 


An ¢cither before or after an a is, by contrast with if, a close sound, © 





econsonantal; the ear r the a alone as the vowel of the syllable 
which contains them both; but in combination with the preceding 
close & or d, and not followed by any opener sound, it is tteelf open 
enough to make the impression of a syllable; it is vorcalic. In our 
previous view we iend, there is a regular crescendo-diminnendo scale of 
openness; we begin with the contact-letter 4, open a little to the 4, and 
et more to the e, then close partially in the mn, and end with the con- 

tact-letter d. The whole is but one syllable, and furnishes us an illus 
tration of the normal way in which a complex syllable is made up. 
Change the position of cither Zorn, so that they are separated from 
the fall vowel ¢ by a sound closer than they themselves are, and we ob- 
tain either such combinations as (bend or nbfed—which, though not 
absolutely unpronounceable, are rejected in practical use as too harsh 
eae 0 7 two Sager na (like deaden) or benal 

like Sundie). In the Lepsian orthographic syste, an ل‎ or m, of Any 
other consonant, when thus used with a vowel value, is written with & 


ere > a or — 
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discritical point, a little circle beneath; and it is altogether proper to 
do so; the difference in the office is sufficient to make sach a Aifference 
in the sign desirable, Only we must be careful not to commit the error 
of supposing that there is any articulate distinction between the two 
sounds, any element present in the /-vowel, for example, which is want- 
ing in the consonant [: the distinction is only, like that of i andy, د‎ 
and ,عد‎ one of quantity and stress of utterance. 
.., fo illustrate the use of ras vowel in like manner, out of our own 
language, is not easy; there are too many controverted points concern- 
ing the pronunciation of our r, in the detailed discussion of which the 
attempt at illustration would involve us, In my own opinion, the r by 
itself is not employed by us as a vowel: the لقال‎ vowel almost 
always comes"in either to accompany or to replace it, But, in other 
tongues, the ع‎ is used as a vowel with much more freedom than is cither 
form in any known form of human speech, The Sanskrit farnishes 
the readiest exemplification of this use. In Sanskrit, the ris a vowel 
which may stand anywhere: it is not restricted, like / orn with us, to 
an unaccented syllable, following accented syllables in the same word, 
that contain full vowels: it receives the accent, as in م امعط‎ it is 
the sole vowel of a monosyllable, as in Ard; it forms an initial syllable, 
asin li. It is, to be sure, truly regarded as everywhere the historical 
descendant and ليه مات‎ of a full vowel joined with a semivowel 
vr, of an ar or ra, but that is not. material to the point of our present 
‘discussion. So our vocalic / and m are only relics of former syllables 
containing vowels; and there is doubtless no good reason for believing 
that any of the “semivowels” or “liquids” has ever come to do duty 
as a vowel in other than alike way, We are inquiring in virtue of 
what qualities they do actually come to be called on to perform euch 
duty, while the mntes, as 6, رك‎ 9, and the spirants, as ,"ا‎ th, 7, are never 
treated in the same manner. 7 

Tt most, however, be further noticed that the consonants which we 
have been considering are not necessarily and inevitably pronounced as 
vowels, even in the favoring situations where we have seen them assume 
this character. As in the case of 1 and u, a certain degree of stress 
and quantity is required to make vowels of them. They may be, even 
after a_cloze letter, so abbreviated and slighted, so subordinated to the 
preceding syllable, as to form to the ear only a harsh and mirage 
pendage to that syllable. This is their treatment in French, in the 
‘prose proounciation of such words as sabre, fable, where the “ mute ¢” is 
to half or quite whisper the r or / in such situations, especially when 






the preceding mute is a surd, as in lettre, miracle, Their vocalic quality, 


then, amounts simply to this: that they are ve of receiving, and 
under certain circumstances do receive, fn many | ages, Without any 
change of articulate quality, the full office of a vowel in forming syllables. 










A higher grade of yocalic capacity belongs to rand 1 than to. an 
sists of the sounds usually reckoned as consonantal, in virtue of the 


| ‘the mouth-organs in their utterance, 
which gives them a share in the sonorousness and continuability char- 


acteristic of the vowels. A next lower dogree is shared by the nasals, 


"OL. Vit. 47 


more open position assumed by t 
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which derive a like quality from the openness of the nasal passage, even 
t the mouth I shut while they are spoken. How n is used as 
vowel in English has been already illustrated. There would seem to be 
no reson in the nature of things why the other nasals, m and ng, 
shonld not be treated in the same way; yet I am not aware that, in 
ا‎ or elsewhere, they are allowed to stand as the vowel of a ayl- 
lable. In our vulgar colloquial yes'm, indeed, for yes ma'am, we have a 
single actual, though a disallowed, instance of m asa vowel, which is 
just enough to show the possibility of so employing it, The difficulty 
in the way is a historical rather than a theoretical one: elm, rhythm, 
chasm, achiam are representatives of considerable classes of English 
words, but in none of therm has the m inherited a title to syllabic value, 
by being the pee remnant of an English syllable that once con- 
tained a vowel before the ms,accordingly, while illiterate speakers not 
seldom make of the m an additional syllable, we who are instructed ac- 
custom ourselves to force it into combination with the preceding conse- 
nants, as the French treat their r and / in the wonds cited above. This 
is the easier, inasmuch as, on the one hand, the m never so occur after 
mutes, but only after agains open letters; and as, on the other hand, 
we have reached in the nasala the lowest degree of vocalic. capacity, 
There are words—of which Aeaven is the most funiliar instance—in 
which, after a fricative, even 7 is treated by us sometimes as a separate 
syllable, and sometimes asa part of the preceding syllable. 

In the class of sounds of the next degree of closure, the sibilants, the 
line which separates the possibly voealic from the invariably consonantal 
is already passed. The sibilants are letters whose mode of formation 
allows of heir easy and frequent prefixion and affixion to other conso- 
nants, of every class, while yet they are too little open and sonorous to 
make upon the ear the impression of a syllable, even when separated 
from a vowel by full contact-letters. Thus, in tacks, adze, eggs, slain, 
ahein, sich (autah), budge (bud-zh), whatever foree and quantity we may 
give the hissing sound, we feel no impulse to recognize in it a vowel 
quality, and to estimate the words as dissyllables, The (of draggled 
وز‎ just as distinctly a vowel as the ¢ of draggeth, but Sony 4 that we 
can do will confer the same value on the s of thow drag'at, though its 
ggg between two mutes, is the most favorable that can be devised 

r the development of vocalic capacity.* As for the closer spirants, 
به‎ th, 7, they exhibit no trace whatever of any such capacity. 

If, then, certain of the vowels need only to be abbreviated in utter- 
ance in order to take on a consonantal character, and if certain of the 
consonants are capable of performing, under favoring circumstances, 
the most essential and distinctive office of the vowels, I see not how it 
can be claimed with justice that vowels and consonants are two sepa- 
rate and independent systems of articulate sounds, the combinations of 
which produce words, or even two absolute divisions of the general 
alphabetical system, to be treated apart, and arranged and classified 








8 Yet, by a remarkable exception, it is claimed that in two Chinese words, a 
and tes, the x is obliged to perform the partof a vowel, See Lepsius's Standard 
Alphabet (second edition), p. 45, note. 
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without reference to each other, Tt seems necessary to find some defi- 
nition of yowel and consonant which shall take due account of and ex- 
plain these facts, and some mode of arrangement of the alphabet which 
shall exhibit the relations they imply. 

To the same conclnsion we are led by a consideration of the insuffi- 
ciency of the definitions ordinarily given by phonologists of these two 
élasses of sounds. To Prof. Max Miller, for instance (Lectures, second 
series, third lecture; p. 139 of the Aimerican edition), while all vowels 
are tones, all consonants are mere noises, Of the latter he spenks as 
follows: “All consonants fall under the category of noises, If we 
watch any musical instruments, we can easily perecive that their sounds 
are always preceded by certain noises, arising from the first impulses 
imparted to the air before it can prodace really musical sensations, 
We hear the poffing and panting of the siren, the seratching of the 
violin, the hammering of the piano-forte, the apitting of the finte. The 
same in speaking. If we send out our breath, whether vocalized or 
not, we hear the rushing out, the momentary breathing, the impulse 
produced by the inner air as it reaches the outer.” 

This exposition possesses no more than the semblance of a meaning, 
if even that; it is worth nothing as affording an explanation of the 
character of a consonant, or even as helping us better to realize that 
character. To compare consonants, those essential and highly char- 
acteristic parts of our articulated specch, with the unmusical noises of 
musical instruments, made more or less conspicuous according to the 
skill of the player, and overborne and silenced: altogether in good mmust- 
eal execution, is palpably futile. What is there in the 6 and /, then 
and d, of Wend, for instance, to assimilate them to snch noises? Are 
they, or any other of the twenty or thirty consonants which may gather 
in groups, even to the number of five or six, about each one of the 
vowels, in the least degree dependent for their being on the latter, or 
generated by it! Is not each one as distinet a product of the voluntary 
action of the articulating organs, consciously directed to its produc- 
tion, as is any vowel? Is there any difficulty in uttering a clear vowel, 
free from such prefatory or sequent appendages? And are those sounds 
entitled tothe appellation of noises only, as distinguished from tones, 
which can themselves be musically intoned?! There is not a sonant 
consonant in the system to which a tune cannot be sung, without help 
from vowels; we are in the constant habit of “ hamming” a melody, as 
we call it, which is only singing it to a prolonged m ; and an J oranr 
may be hardly less easily sung, and wit y more perceptible fric- 
tion of the escaping air against the mouth organs, than an ¢ or an علا‎ 
The asserted analogy fails of application in shee تسسا‎ 

1 have already expressed my ند‎ that Prof. نآ‎ ‘oni has not taken 
occasion, either in his Standard Alphabet or in his letter respecting it, 
to it his own oe of what makes nape and hogs vowels, ot 
why they are to be regarded a8 forming ves ne odent systems. He 
ood unquestionably have given us something far better than the un- 
meaning comparison cited a Yet 1 must confess my inability to 
see how he would have set about furnishing a solid foundation to his 
opinion. We may conjecture that he would have put forth some such 
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definition of a consonant as that furnished by Dr. Bracke (in his Grond- 
ziige der Physiologie und Systematik der Sprachlaute, Wien, 1856, at 
p- 28). No phonetic investigator of the present time is entitled to more 

spect and confidence than this gentleman, nor should we naturally 
عد‎ es satisfactory determination of the matter here in question from 
any other sooner than from him. His account of it is as follows: “In 
all consonants, there takes place somewhere in the mouth-canal a clo- 
sure, or a contraction which gives rise to a plainly audible and self-sub- 
sistent rustling, which is اسع عد 4د‎ of the tone of the voice; while 
in the vowels neither of these two things is the case.” 

To thé correctness of this statement lesa exception is to be taken than 
to its character as a st pagers It appears to me heey to 
possess a right to be regarded aso definition: rather a specitica- 
tion—a oe. ie of the two Li sub-classes into which conso- 
nants are divided, and a description of their respective characterist 
Some consonants, it declares, are formed by a am ioe closure of the 
mouth-organs, others by such an approximation of them as produces 
an audible rustling. This specification, however, does not appear quite 
exhaustive. In the sub-class produced by closure are included sounds 
as different as motes and nasals (or “resonants,” as Dr, Bracke, with 
much reason, prefers to call them); the latter implying, indeed, a clo- 
sure of the mouth, but combining with this an unclosure of the nasal 
passages, in such wise as to give a very different character as consonants 
to the sounds عاط‎ It yo ave been better, then, to specify 
the three sub-classes of mutes, fricatives, and resonants, as joint con- 
stituents of the class of consonants, And our account of the alpha- 
betic system would be of this sort: sounds possessing such and such 
and such characteristics, of three kinds, are consonants; the rest, not 
possessing any of them, are vowels, Is not this a superficial account of 
the matter! Does it give us any common characteristic as belonging 
to our consonantal sulxlivisions, لسو‎ them into م‎ class together, 
and distinguishing them from the vowels} Why do we set up the 
vowels as a distinct grand division of the alphabet, and not as well, for 
instance, the mutes; tes bing comin is divided into mutes and 





non-mutes; the non-mutes being continunble sounds, and accompanied 
with the expulsion of breath, through either the lips or the nose; the 
mutes implying the closure of both, and being explosive only? If it 
be replied, that the distinction of vowels and consonants is shown by 
universal linguistic usage to be one of primary and fundamental conse- 

vence, the constroction of an important phonetic unity, the syllable, 
dependist ripon it, we should retort by alleging the difficulties already 
shown to beset the distinction of the two classes upon this basis: that 
i and ب‎ vowels, are convertible into y and w, consonants; that r, i, بال‎ 
and so on, are sometimes vowels, and not consonants. We might even 
claim it عه‎ questionable whether ,ا‎ and r when untrilled, are full frica- 
tives; whether they do not come quite as near to being tone-letters, 
like the vowels, as letters whose essential element is a rustling, such قم‎ 
is plainly and incontrovertibly heard in ع‎ and s, in wands. Out of 
which of all these difficulties are we helped by Dr. Bricke’s definition 
of a consonant! : | 
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It seems to me evident that, in order to avoid such difficulties, wo 
need a definition of a consonant, a determination of its relation to a 
vowel, of a different character from any heretofore ts We do not 
need to supersede or alter any of the definitions of single sounds, or 
even of the principal groups of sounds, already prevailing: we only 
want to find the tie which unites these into more comprehensive elasses, 
and the principle on which the whole alphabet of articulated products 
ris Bie arranged as a single aystem, with the connection of its parts 
duly set forth. Nor can 1 think the principle difficult to find, nor, 
when found, of doubtful application, 

This needed principle is the antithesis of material and form, the re- 
spective part played in the production of the different alphabetic sounds 
by the organs of the lungs and throat, which produce the vibrating 
column of air, the tone or breath, and by the organs of the month, 
which modify this tone, giving it various individuality. ‘The different 
groups have their limits determined by the different degree of action 
of the mouth-organs upon the throat-product—in other words, by the 
different degree of closure of the former. If the throat-product be 
given forth with all the freedom and purity of which it is capable, the 
mouth being set wide open, so that none of its parts stand in the way 
of the sonant expiration otherwise than as our physical structure ren- 
ders unavoidably necessary, the tone produced is a (in fer). This is 
the true deseription of a as a constituent of the spoken alphabet: a is 
the simplest and purest tone-sound which, in virtue of its peculiar stroc- 
ture, the human throat brings forth, To determine the fundamental 
and secondary vibrations which give to @ its acoustic character, to ascer- 
tain the ae of pipe, or the degree of oriticial closure, needfal to 
generate it when the tones of the human throat are imitated by means 
of artificial constructions—these and other like investigations have, it 
is troe, a high theoretic interest, while yet, in their bearing upon lin- 
guistic phonology, they are only of subordinate consequence: sounds 
are produced for the purposes of human speech by the voluntary efforts 
of human organs, and are to be estimated and classified according to 
those efforts. | 

If, now, we go on to modify this pure sound by the action of the 
teria ns, we find at once that we can and do produce certain series 

ed sounds by different degrees of the same kind of modifica- 
tion. When, for instance, after pronouncing به‎ we round and protrode 
the lips a very little, the sound becomes a (in all, awe), By rounding 
them a little more closely, we convert the tone into o; and if the ar 
moximation is made quite a near one, we give utterance ويا‎ 
rule, fool). There is really an infinite number of sounds intermediate 
between a and نه‎ made by infinitely varying degrees of approximation 
of the lips (not, perhaps, without auxiliary motions at the back part of 
the mouth, the orifice of the throat—at least it is possible to make 
tolerable imitations of these vowels by tongue-motions alone, the lips 
remaining unchanged in position—but these are of secondary import- 
ance, concomitants and consequences of the lip action, which alone is 
consciously performed); and some of these infinite possibilities become 
realized in the varying utterance, in different languages*or within the 
ل‎ 
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limits of the same language, of the three we have noticed; yet the 
latter constitute practically the series of “labial vowels"—as they are 
denominated, from the organs principally instrumental in their produc- 
tion, The wis the closest tone-sonnd which we can make by labial ap- 
proximation; however closely we may press the lips toward one another, 
the vowel gencrated is still به‎ until they actually touch, when, if their 
contact ba made so loosely that we can still force out the intonated 
breath between them, we utter a e—a vr, it is trae, of a somewhat dif- 
ferent kind from our common one, in pronouncing which we press the 
upper teeth upon the lower lips, but one which is only slightly distin- 
guished from this, and which is found in German, for instance, as a 
regular constituent of the spoken alphabet. In this sound, the tone or 
throat-prodoct is-no longer the main andible element; but, rather, the 
friction of the escaping colamn of intonated air against the edges of 
the obstacles that so nearly confine it: the form has become more im- 
portant than the material, So decidedly is this the case that, even if 
the tone be altogether withdrawn, and mere unintonated breath ex- 
pelled, the friction is still distinctly andible, snfficiently so to be be fst 
of use in spoken langoage, as one of the products of the articulating 
organs: we call it the letter f It was not so with the vowels a, a, 0, u: 
expulsion of unintonated breath through the four apertures of the 
mouth-organs by which these were uttered did not give four employa- 
ble articulate sounds; it gave only a single uncharacterized aspiration, 
_or breathing. But the labial interference may be carried one step far- 
ther, to complete closure; then, of course, there is no longer any ex- 
pulsion of breath; there is neither tone nor friction to make a percey 
tible sound; there is silence: sound is produced only as the bell. roti 2 
broken, and a fricative or tone-sound follows: bot the breach itself 
forms an appreciable clement of articulation, and we reckon it as a p; 
or a8 a6, if it be momentarily preceded by an extrusion of intonated 
breath from the throat into the closed cavity of the mouth. 

Here, at last, we have evidently reached the limit of possible modi- 
fying action of the labial organs of the mouth upon the pure tone or 
throat-product. By their gradually increased interference we have ob- 
tained the series of sounds a, a, بس به‎ rf, ip. It may be قعالم‎ the 
labial series. 

Another similar series is produced by the gradual approximation of 
other organs, at another point in the month. If, from the position in 
which ه‎ is uttered, the upper flat surface of the middle part of the 
tongue be slightly raised toward the roof the mouth, in its highest por 
tion and farther back, successive degrees of elevation and approach will 
give ua the vowels a (in sat), م‎ (in they), ¢ (in pique). The accompany- 
ing closure of the jaws and lips is here يم أ‎ unessential, and 
does not contribute to the characterization of the sounds: it is made 
merely for the convenience of the tongue, helping ita access to the 
palate, The closest sound with predominating tone prodacible by this 

method isi; a next further degree of approximation gives birthTto a 
pair of fricatives, the German ch in ich, pecd, بعك‎ and its corresponding 
ntonate, which is a very rare alphabetic constituent: Prof. | 

writes them with y and 7. Then follow, by complete closure, the into- 
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nated and unintonated mutes g and &. Thos we havea series which 
we may call palatal, composed of a, a, ¢, i, 7-x, لدم‎ 

Now 1 maintain that these two are real series throughout, and that 
no schematic arrangement of the alphabet can be accepted as complete 
which does not represent them as such. They are wont to be so pre- 
sented, as far as to the limita ع‎ and # respectively, in. the now well- 
known vowel-triangle or pyramid. But why stop at these limits? As 
regards their articulation, there is no greater difference between i and 7, 
between « and v, than between ف‎ and ,ع‎ Band o; not so great as be- 
tween citheri oranda, Itis true that the vowel-pyramid faithfully 
represents a fact, and one of prime consequence in phonology and in 
linguistic history, But this is not the only fact that we have to regard 
in laying out the system of spoken sounds. It is true that, in passin 
from ١ to y, or from «tor, we have to cross an important and a | 
marked division line, But it is not on that account anything more than 
a division line in a series, like the equally Ba Whe | line which. parts 
the classes of fricative sounds from the mutes. It is a line representing 
the undeniable truth that, with the same organs, approximation short 
of a certain degree produces vowels, and beyond a certain degree pro- 
duces consonants—and this is not less a conjunctive than a disjunc- 
live difference; while it holds the two classes apart, it at the same time 
binds them together into one system. ‘The vowels are the opener sounds 
in the system, of varying degrees of openness, yet all showing a pre- 
ponderance of tone over its modification, of material over form: the 
consonants are the closer sounds in the system; also of varying degrees 
of closeness, and thereby divided into classes; bat all of them sounds 
of the mouth-organs rather than of the throat, the modification or form 
prevailing in them over the material, Vowels and consonants, then, 
are the opposite poles of a series; not divided and dissimilar kinds of 
sounds, but passing into one another, and separated by a bordertand of 
doubtful belongings. 

Besides the two series, composed of vowels and consonants, which 
| Jready been described in detail, the ordinary alphabets contain 

another, 0 consonants only. It is produced by the tip of the 
tongue, secking approach and contact with the roof of the mouth in 
its forward part. If the tongue be turned upward at its point, and 
brought toward the parts at or behind the upper front gums, no series 
of gradually changing tone-sounds is brooght forth: the only vowel 
heard is the neutral vowel (wu in durn), until the a peor’ ot the 
organs is close enough to generate the r—which, as hes nena st ed 
above (note 8, مم‎ 341), may be either trilled or left smooth, The next 
degree of approach, at the same place and with the same organs, gives 
rise هما‎ fricative sound, a 2 (or, if far enough back in the mouth, a ZA), 
in which the friction or bazzing ia very conspicuous, and which haa, like 
wand y, its unintonated counterpart, ,ف‎ One more degree of clostre 
gives a complete stoppage of the voice, and produces the pair of sounds 

and ,ا‎ full mutes, like g and رغ‎ band p, By a peculiar condition of 
things, now, while the tip of the tongue generates no vowels, it, gene- 
rates two different sounds of its own openest class: namely, the r, pro- 
doced by an opening of a certain aperture between itself and the roof 
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of the mouth, and an /, produced by a closure at the tip and an opening 
ut the sides of the tongue. The ready convertibility of these two 
sounds, rand ,ا‎ in the history of language, is a well-known fact, nor 
would any one think of putting them into. different classes, Though 
not vowels, they are also not properly fricativer: they are the openest, 
most resonant, and most continunble, of all the consonantal sounds; 
they have not, like the sonant fricatives and mutes, their surd counter- 
parts, employable with equal frequency ond freedom for the uses of ar- 
ticulate speech, Whether, in their production, the part taken by the 
throat or by the mouth-orngans should be regarded nos predominant, 
seems to me a debatable question: I should not dare to say with confi- 
dence whether there is in them more tone or more form. No name is 
so applicable to them as that of semirowels, by which they are also 
most frequently called: they do, in fact, stand a4 nearly as possible 
upon the line of division between vowels and consonants. Hence their 
capacity of employment as vowels, and their frequent use in that char- 
acter, as has been sufficiently pointed out above. | | 
There is another important class of sounds, the nasals, whose relations 
to the other classes, and consequent position in the alphabetic system, 
require a few words of explanation. As regards the position assumed 
by the mouth-organs in their atterance, they stand upon the footing of 
full mutes, the closure.of the oral passage being complete. They are 
far, however, from being mute aso ا‎ because in pronouncing them the 
nasal passes are opened, and this circumstance gives them no small 
degree of Spent resonance, and continuability. They constitute, 
then, a peculiar class, and their place in the scheme of articulate sounds 
is not to be determined by the position of the mouth-organs only— 
which would rank them with the mutes—but by their general character, 
And this evidently places them next the semivowels, before the frica- 
tives; since, as we have already seen, they are capable of employment 
with the value of vowels, and at least one of them, n, is frequently so 
employed in our language. The same position is assigned them by 
their incapacity to admit a surd connterpart, by their common relation 
to. the aspiration, the letter A. The place and value.of this letter in 
the جد أ‎ alphabet offer an important confirmation of the troth of our 
method of arranging and classifying the alphabetic sounds, The mutes 
and fricatives, as we have seen, go in pairs; each sonant letter, produced 
by an expulsion of intonated breath withthe given. position of the 
mouth-organs, has its double, produced by an expulsion of unintonated 
breath with the same position. In these two clasees of sounds, the ap 
proximation of the parts of the mouth is sufficient to give a completely 
individual character even to an emission of air, without tone: they are 
eo far from being tone-sounds, the element of form in them so predomi- 
nates over that of material, that the material may be changed by the 
total withdrawal of tone, and what is left is just as much an articolate 
sound.as it was before, An f has fully as much right in the alphabet 
Mar, angnaz,akasag. This is not the case as | a the other 
three classes of sounds, the vowels, semivowels, and nasa An expul- 
sion of mere breath through the three positions, for instance, in which 
a, t, W are uttered, produces, it is true, ttre different sounds, which are 
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readily to be distinguished from one another by one who listens and 
compares them; and yet, the three are not different enough, do not 
ع‎ sufficient individuality, to have practical value as three sounds 
lor the ه‎ of speech; they count together for but a single articula- 
tion, namely dh breathing or aspiration, represented by the letter A. 
The 4 is thus an anomalous member of the alphabet. Every other 
letter represents a distinct position of the organs of the mouth, through 
which bes it can be uttered; the A has no position of its own, but is 
uttered in that of the following letter. When we say Aa, there is no 
shifting of place of the ‘mouth-organs, as we pass from the former to 
the latter sound; there is merely first an expiration of breath, then of 
sound, through the open throat. So also when we pronounce Ae or 
who; the position of the tongue by which ع‎ is uttered, or that of the 
lips by which « is uttered, in those two words respectively, is taken up 
before the utterance of the A, not after it; there is again only a change 
from breath to sound as the material employed, no change as regards 
the oral modification to which the material is subjected, 1 ١ 
the same syllables, the aspiration is distinguished from the مقع‎ 
vowels by a like difference of material, by a free emission of air through 
the relaxed voeal cords, which in the vowel are strained up nearly to 
the point of sonant vibration, A, then, has its place in the alphabet 
asthe common surd of all those sonant letters which are too open to 
have each its own individual surd. And such are not the vowels only, 
but also the semivowels and the nasals, We do not in English, it i 
true, mse an aspiration corresponding to all the semivowels and nasals, 
but we noe ean do so, and such aspirations are not unusual in other 
tongues. We put A freely before every vowel, pronouncing it always 
through the position of the vowel; we also use it before the semivowels 
wand y, as in when (Awen) and Aue (Ayu)—where, indeed, it is not per- 
ceptibly different from the A of who (Aw) and Ae (Ai); and farther, be- 
fore باس‎ in the interjection Am/* but no word in our Innguage, so far as 
I am aware, exhibits the combination of A with Jorr, — 

Bat it is a farther corollary from our arrangement of the alphabetic 
system that, the closer the sound, the farther its place from the vowel 
beginning of the alphabet and toward the mute ending, so much the 
more distinctly characterized will its corresponding aspiration be, so 
much the nearer will it come to possessing an independent value and 
availability. The A of Awe verges very closely upon the German latal 
ch-sound, in sich, sicher, sides he أن ل‎ when is but little removed from 
anf (such as is formed by the lips alone). There are phonetists who 
ees in 0 0 in chi words (ioe oo same pageant ف‎ 
sound that originally followed the aspiration (for the etymological his- 
tory of اعم‎ aad the ل وينم‎ Foo leave no room for 
question by any person that they once began with a semivowel and cee, 
ceding aspiration) has now become lost, and that only the breathing 
remains—a breathing of which the character is determined by the for- 





8 A friend reminds me that some persons are in the habit of An! instead 
to speak, often say Anow, dnake, for mow, make, ete. 7 
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merly uttered w, and which is therefore, in fact, a surd corresponding 
to the sonant .م‎ If this be #0, we have in our spoken alphabet a semi- 
vocalic aspiration which cannot be properly represented by the inditior- 
ent letter A, but has acquired an independent status, and demands an 
independent sign, Thatsuch a thing is phonetically possible no one 
could presume to deny; for, in the semivowels, we have arrived ata 
degree of closnre of the organs which gives even to the surd utterances 
a much more distinctly differentiated quality than belongs to the aspira- 
tions of the opener vowels; and we might expect to see them appearing 
joradically as elements of articulated utterance, even divorced from 
sounds which originally called them out, Thus, the de-intonated 
rand /of the French words عنما‎ and miracle and their like, already 
referred to, are plainly rand ¢ still, and not breathings merely. And ot 
least one Innguage, the Welsh, has raised a surd/ to the rank of an 
independent constituent of the alphabet, by a withdrawal from the J, in 
certain situations, of the intonation which weg ae ged to it. 
As a matter of fact, however, I am fully convinced that in the class of 
words now under discussion we do ee pronounce the w after its 
aspiration, and that those who maintain the contrary wens appre: 
hend and describe their own utterance. The English spoken alphabet, 
accordingly, does. not possess that rare anomaly, a surd semivowel; its 
sounds written with A in when and Awe, though different in articulation, 
have no more title to be treated as separate elements, and marked with 
separate signs, than have the differently articulated breathings. repre- 
sented by 1 in harp, hoop, and Aeop. Af is, in English usage, merely 
the corresponding surd to the vowels, semivowels, and nasals, and its 
relation to them helps to fix the place of the nasals as next after that 
of the semivowels in the systematic arrangement of the whole alphabet. 
The sounds of which we have treated will, then, when ears Re ac 
cording to their physical character and relations, form the following 
scheme : 





a | 
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I firmly believe that such a scheme exhibits more of the relations, both 


physical and historical, of the alphabetic sounds, and exhibits them 
more truly, than any other which can be given, and that by it the 
spoken alphabets of different languages may be most advantageously 
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compared and judged. In my former article (Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vii. 
$24) [have given, upon the same plan, a fuller system, embracing all 
the consonantal sounds which compose the English alphabet. 

Our conclusions may be thus summed up. "The fully open به‎ on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, the absolutely close and silent con- 
sonants &, ,تر با‎ are the natural and necessary limits between which the 
sounds of the alphabet are to he arranged, and arranged in order, ac- 
cording as, in their grade of closeness of the modif ing mouth-organs, 
they more nearly approach the one or the other limit. The opener 
soutids, in which the tone or material predominates, are called vowels; 
the closer sounds, in which the modification or form predominates, are 
ealled consonants, Ent this distinction, althongh the constrnetion of 
the syllable gives to it a higher practical importance than belongs to 
any other in the alphabetic system, is not an absolute one: while there 
are sounds which are and ean be nothing but vowels, and others which 
are and can be nothing but consonants, there are also, on tho line be- 
tween the two classes, some which may have cither value, according to 
their situation, Consonant is a comprehensive name, including at least 
four different classes of sounds, each capable of exact definition;* but. 
no admissible definition of a consonant is to be set up save the one just 
given—that it isa closer sound than a vowel. Vowel and consonant 
are the two سس ب‎ poles of a series, in which are inelnded all the ar- 
rotor sounds ordinarily employed by human beings for the purposes 
of speech 


~* And, in a fuller schome, like that جناي‎ to above, it may be found conven- 
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I. On tHe ArMeno-TURKIEH ALPHABET. 


BY HEV. ANDREW T. PRATT, M.D. 








Prof. W. D. Warrser,— Dear Sir: 

It is many months since Tread your article on Lepsins’s Standard 
Alphabet, in the Journal of the Oriental Society. The مدر‎ et upon 
which it is developed seem to me eminently just and philosophical, and 
the results, as you draw them out, in a high degree satisfactory. I have 
been led by the perusal of this article to send you some remarks on the 
Armeno-Turkish Alphabet, as compared with the Standard. You are 
doubtless acquainted with this alphabet as used for the original lan- 
guage, but in its application to Turkish it receives some modifications 
which render it almost perfect a5 0 phonetic representation of that lan- 
guage, and it is in this respect worthy of attention. For example, the 
letter g (kim), or بو‎ is لمعه‎ in Armenian before any of the vowels; in 
Turkish it is restricted, as it should be from its guttural nature, to the 
labial series ه‎ (¢), 0, a; and .p (te), or & soft, is nsed for the other series 
¢,1,6,@. Again, some letters practically superfloous, and not now used 
in Western Armenian as distinct from ench other, though they are dis- 
tinguished in the Ararat Armenian, are dropped in adapting the alpha- 
bet to Turkish—thus م‎ (pen), as equivalent to # (pir), and @ (fa), as 
equivalent to # (fo). Some others whose sounds are not used are 
~ igs ae And the result is an alphabet with a sign for every sound in 
the Turkish language (except the Arabic ‘ain, for which ه‎ superposed 
comma is used), and the only infringement of rule ia that five or six of 
these signs are compound ; i which it may be offered in justification 
that the sounds of most of them are also more or less compound. 

The Armenian alphabet consists of thirty-eight letters, thirty-one of 
which are used in Armeno-Turkish. Following the order adopted in 
your article, we have at the apex of the triangle نه‎ (arp), or a asin 
father, in some words extended in the direction of your o, without going 
far enough to meed or to have a distinct notation, In the same direc- 
tion we find next o (called o), and عم ندعم‎ (vo-Adin), or u, a graphic 
diphthong for a simple sound, and thus the greatest anomaly in the 
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alphabet. Returning to the palatal lino of development, we have the 
place of ¢ left blank, and next meet بغ‎ or ¢, and then f (inni), or i. 
Tere, however, is a slight divergence from your norm, and, I cannot help 
thinking, with some reason; we have between e and i 4y, or هه‎ com- 
pound of the two, and so corresponding to our ey in they. Now it 
seems to me that the sounds ¢ and ey are quite distinct enough, and the 
latter compound enough, to merit a greater distinction than short and 
long, if not to be represented by a compound character—to which, I 
conten I can see little objection when it is a thoroughly natural one, 
and each member keeps its distinctive sound. Heturning to the inter- 
mediate vowels, we have ع‎ (et) or ¢, a well defined sound, not so broad 
as in our buf, and rather resembling the French ¢ inde, Next to that 
is 26 (compound of ¢ and o), or 4, and then pe (inni-hiin), or &, which 
you will observe is represented very much after your description, as 
consisting of i and w—and, as I think, rightly; and here let me say (as 
you do not seem to state distinctly) that it appears to me that é, as 
used here at least, bears very much the same relation to 6 and o that @ 
does tot and u: i. بن‎ the position of the organs in the production of & 
is intermediate between م‎ and o in the same manner as @ is between i 
and uv. And so it should be, if the theory of the vowel-sounds (as I 
think it is) is correct; otherwise 6 is unexplained. This being so, it is 
philosophical in the Armenian alphabet so to د‎ yeae the sound. Of 
vowel sounds, there remains in this palatal branch the compound of its 
two extremes, i asin pine; represented normally by ay (aip-Ai), or ay, 
The corresponding compound of the labial branch, au, ia not found in 
Turkish, nor is the sound i, as in jon. 

Following down the line of the palatal series, we have & (yec) andy 
(ft), or y, which seems to introduce the anomaly of two characters for 
one sound. The latter letter, however, which is in Armenian double in 
character—i. e, a4 an initial A and as a final y (compare Hetrus for 
Arabic Ferua)—is used in Turkish only in the dip ithongs abore-men- 
tioned, and for euphonic purposes in inflection, to separate vowels from 
one another; while the other is the y for the ordinary use of the lan- 
guage. The 8 is represented by bi (nu-gen), A by $ (Ao), the Semitic 
strong A being, by the universal tendency of the Turkish at the present 
day, #oftened, as 1s the ‘ain, and not distinguished in pronunciation, as 
it is not in our alphabet, For tho rest we have له‎ (i) 5, 7 (sa) }—the 
7, if 1 understand it, is wanting, and the y also, unless, which 1 will 
assume, it is fw (khe), the Arabic بخ‎ Next is § (gen), or g, p (ke), or ا‎ 
3 (je), ory, g (ee), or ¢, in the palatal line; and, in the lingual, p (re), or 
r, L(liin), or f, % (nit), or m, g (2a), or =, and (ve), or, The Tingual 
aspirants are wanting in Turkish ; e.g. the Arabic name Othman, of which 
we make Ottoman, changing the ‘irae th to the mute ,)أ‎ has become in 
Turkish Osman, its spirant being converted into a sibilant. Below this, 
w (din), or d, and (ta), or ¢, complete the lingual series, 
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The labial series wants the w, and has next ¢(men), or m, له‎ (var), 
or v, DH (fe), orf, إن‎ (be), or 6, and # (pur), orp, There remain two 
letters—the gutturals ب‎ (tim), or g, Arubie بق‎ which, however, in prae- 
tice, is much softened from the Arabic—and q (ghad), Arabic ghain, 
for which your article does not give Prof. Lepsius’s sign—it might be 


perhaps As‏ و 
To give at one view the Armeno-Turkish alphabet, I construct a skel-‏ 
after the model of the one in your article:‏ مم 


نا 
te inten Vowels,‏ ال 
aint meee‏ 
PL Semivowels.‏ لقعت علا 
Nasal‏ “ل i‏ 0 
Aspiration.‏ _ 5 
bs Z Sibilants.‏ 
é. i‏ 
١ Spirante‏ 1 1 
ل لي bu‏ 
yt utes‏ 4 
te : +}‏ 
نري | 3 
compos‏ | 3 
Hari pers frien‏ 


From the above survey, it appears that the Armeno-Turkish alphabet 
needs little emendation to bring it within the requirements of a true 
phonetic A pee Each character has its distinct single sound, no 
more varied than the space (which, as you well remark, rather than a 
point, each letter must be conceived to represent) naturally admita; 
and the compound characters are hardly more numerous than the com. 
pound sounds—the wand a being the only exceptions, Certainly, for 
the purposes of the learner, it is infinitely superior to the Arabic, with 
its undeterminable pronunciation, of the (greek, with its cumbersome 
diacritical points, when they are used for the Turkish langus When 
once it is mastered, the pronunciation of any written word is casy— 
subject, of course, to that ear-practice without which no foreign | 

: 8 can Shed be well pronounced. 

1 trust that you may find some points of interest in this survey of 
the Armeno-Tarkish alphabet—or at least it may Serve as د‎ teetintony 
lh aa in your article in the Journal of the American Oriental 
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Buddhism in Siam is affected by a mixture with Brahmanism, 
althongh not to such an extent as appears formerly to have been the 
caso in Java, Still there are traces to show an early influence of the 
Brahmans on the Thai races, as it has been more recently observed 
upon the Manipuresns and the miost of the tribes in the Assam valley, 
In Burmah one finds often little temples of local deities or Nats, con- 
nected with the Buddhistie monasteries, similar to the Dewalas in Cey- 
lon; bot the functions of the Brahmans, the so-called court Brahmans 
or royal magicians, are for the greater part only exercised inside the 
precincts of the palace and limited to them; whereas in Siam they 
preside at and conduct all the public festivals of a political and a fen 
tural character. They exercise a still greater inflaence in Kaimbodin, 
the center of an ancient civilization, as shown by the newly discovered 
monuments there, According to the Siamese “ History of the North- 
ern Towns” (chongsavadon méang nia), Savanthevalok or Sangkhalok, 
the most ancient town, was founded by the descendants of Mokhala 
and Saribut, the chief disciples of Buddha, on the advice of two Brah- 
mans, Called Satxanalai and Sitthimongkhon. The lately revised edition 
of the history (under the superintendence of the present king himself) 
speaks of five Brahmanical races or tribes, called Adan, Vayathik, Ra- 
mestien, Thesaratri, and Phiri, who came from the country of Ramarat, 
and brought with them the sciences of letters and numbers, to instruct 
the Sayam nation (Siamese) and regulate the social institutions, A 
Brahmanical professor whom I consulted about it, here in Bangkok, 
spoke of eight (another of ten) families of Brahmans, but had only 
reference to a modern emigration, happening under king Narai of Ra- 
marath, who, hearing that another four-armed monster® was reigning 
in Sti-Ayuthia, sent him the image of Phra-Inswen (Siva) and other 
deities, which are now preserved in the Brahmanical temple of ل‎ ner OK, 

Amongst the pictures adorning the walls of one of the Vat (Bud- 
dhistic monasteries) in Bangkok, called Vat Suthat, I found the draw- 
ings of some of these Bokmase (Phrahbmana), with explanatory in- 
scriptions, of which the following are specimens: ١ 
: 1 ae up firure of a Phrab SiS gar oF ae) be- 
onging to the tribe (rice) Vaiyathak, who lived origina e town 
ot haar naratta, / ay of Rama). They wear the hair bound 
up ina knot behind. They dress in white garments, and are skillful to 
arrange the twelve festivals and ceremonies of all kinds, using the 
Vitsanu-Mon (a mon or mantra). They worship Phra-Naray (Naraya- 


®* Vishnu or Narayana is ly always represented with a plurality of arms 
(according to his di Navaiaciay Ga mae generally the number of four prevaila, 
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na or Vishnu) as the Lord, as the highest One in the world. And the 
four races of Phrahm, that is, the mee of Ramahet, the race of Phe- 
sankri, the race of VaiyathOk, the race of I’hiri, use to carry abells and 
long beaked jars to pour out the water, consecrated by the Saiya-Mon, 
in sprinkling people, to liberate them from misfortunes. Some blow 
the shells and beat the sonorots wood, others play on the drams in me- 
lodious concert, to spread glory in the dwellings of men.” يلك‎ 

II. * This is the figure of و‎ Phrahm of the فعس‎ Phi-Ramarath, deriv- 
ing its origin from the town Ramarath. They wear the hair in a high 
pointed knot on the middle of the hend, resembling the (pointed cap 
called) zadinmonzada, and then wind the cloth of a costly turban round 
it. They dress only in white garments to adorn themselves, They 
know the Sinlaprasat (magical or natural sciences), being expert in the 
Vethangkhasat-Pakon and the Xatxu-Vethasat, and use the Iswen-Mon 
aye of Siva) for the Vitthi-Sai. They observe different festivals, as 
for instance the Thavathot-Phitthi (the twelve monthly festivals of the 
year). They worship Phra-Inswen as the Lord, declaring him to excel 
in the aay | 

IIL. “This is the figure of a Phrahm, belonging to the Phiri mee, 
called Nalivan in popular talk. They lived originally in the town 
(country) of با‎ (Ayuthin, the old capital of King Rama of the 
solar race in northwestern India). They wear tho hair falling down on 
the shoulders, the head wound round with costly clothes, as a turban, 
over equal lines of hair pulled out, They are expert in the Trai-Phet 
(three Vedas), and dress handsomely in white clothes. They under- 
stand the arrangements of the different festivala. They worship Phra- 
Uma-Phakhavadi (Bhagava, as the spouse of Siva), as the supreme 
deity of the world. And the five races of Phrahm, spoken of here, 
are in the habit of inserting ornamental rings in the ears and on the 
fingers. They hang rosaries on their necks, after the manner of Dabot 
(hermits).* On the upper arm of the right side they tie the Phrot (in- 
soribed with mystical characters}, They wear the string Thuram over 
the shoulder, During the time they celebrate festivals, they eat neither 
deer nor fishes, but take only fruits of the trees and sesame-seeds for 
their nourishment.” | 

The books of the Brahmans, mostly consisting in the text-books of 
the festivals (tomphi phitthi), are written in a kind of Devanagari char- 
acter, which, although it is read, is not now understood by the Brah- 
mans settled in Siam. They are collectively called Kamphi Saiyasat, 
and include the here so-called Vethang or Vedas. 

One of the Bralimans, whom I questioned about the affairs relating 
to his race, said 1 should find a full account of the Brahmans in a boo: 
he gave me, This proved to be the deposition, taken down on royal 
order, of a Brahman, probably a begging Fakir, who some years ago 
(1830) had arrived in Bangkok dren و‎ Tt begins thus: 


8-5 are generally identical with the Riisi, or hermits, bot sometimes 
réfer to a kind of Pratyeka-Buoddha. In Japan, larg per, ع ناته الل ع‎ 
ni) are called Dai-but, هه‎ for instance in the old capital of ل‎ ira, aml expla 
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“On Monday, in the tenth month, the eleventh night of wane, at the 
era dating 1192, the 5 of the tiger, the second of the cycle, the 
nobles Phra-Amoramoli, Luang Nontheb, Chao Tha Phrahmana, and 
Nai Hong sat down together to interrogate the Brahman called Achuta, 
who gave the following account : 

‘I was born in the town of Pharanasi (Benares). My father bore the 
name of Yethariya. He was a Phrahmana-Theva-Phrahm, of a family 
belonging to the Vasistha tribe, out of which the royal teachers are 

urnished. Thad to do the royal work, together with my father, and 
got monthly fifty rupees. Of Hindus, there are in the town Pharanasi 
ten family tribes: 1, the Larati-krakun (krakon or family) of the Pha- 
Tathavaxa-khotr (khota or race); 2, the Arayan-krakun of the Khavaka- 
khotr; 3, the Mahratha-krakun of the Samati-khotr; 4, the Tetangkha- 
krakun of the Mani-khotr; 5, the Thinadara-krakun of the Narstha- 
khotr. These five family tribes are of a sinful race, as they eat flesh 
and fish. Then there are, 1, the Saresut-krakon of the Vasistha-khotr; 
2, the Ramakabutta-krakun of the Kosiya-khotr; 3, the Koma-krakon 
of the Bunlasati-khotr; 4, the Maithen-krakun of the Samittat-khotr; 
رة‎ the Uthakanta-krakun of the Khotama-kbotr (the race of Gautama). 
These -five family races form the Phrahmana-Theva-Phrahma-krakon. 
They observe the five precepts continually, and do not eat flesh, nor 
anything which has life, livin ! 





only on milk, butter, beans, and grain. 
They cook their own rice. Those who are not comprised in these five 
tribes of Grahmans are called Hindu. Because these tribes excel above 
all others, they are called Phrahmana-Theva-Phrahma-krakun (the 
Brahmans of the family of the god Brahma). They worship Phra- 
khodom (Sommana-kodom or Gantama), and hold him im reverence 
above any other Thevada. In celebrating festivals, they make offerings 
to Phra-khodom first, and then to Phra-Iswen and Phra-Narai (Nara- 
yana or Vishnu). The Sanskrit language is esteemed very highly, In 
aildressing his Majesty the king, only Sanskrit words must be used. 
The holy books of the Trai-Pidok, called Phottha-Sastram, are not 
written on leaves, but in paper books,’ | 

The report goes on then to speak about the monthly festivals, and 
that whoever wishes to be buried in the town of Pharanasi (from 
whence he will go straight to heaven) has to pay thirty rupees to the 
king. After a description of the holy places of Baddba at Khaiya 
(Gay ,ل‎ the Brahman continues, that the names of all the orthodox 

ings were inscribed there, and that lately only Padungpu, king of 
Angva (Ava),* bad sent an embassy, but that the name of the king of 
Siam was wanting still. He was therefore sent by Uthitchanarai, king 
of Khaya, a relative and dependent of the king of Pharanasi, to see how 
it ae . 





od about the town of Ayuthia, founded by Rama on his retorn 
from Langka Apel” The first mention made of the English (Ang- 
kris) during the overland voyage occurs on the Brahman’s arrival at 
Yakaiya (Arrakan). 





* An account of which is to be found in the Asiatic Researches, contributed by 
Colonel Burney, who at that time lived in Burmah, as the English Resident. 
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The rock-cut monuments of Asia Minor were matters of remark to 


which Sesostris erected in the conquered countries, have for the 
lied Palestine, 1 myself saw them 
vio بده دسج ا ل مد وا‎ pao وساي‎ 
are two representations of this prince engra per 
he road from Ephesus to Phocas, the other between Sardis and Smyrna 
In each case the figure is that of a man, four cublts and a span hijh, with as 
in’ قلط‎ right band and a bow: in his left, the rest of hi : ikewi half 
Egyptinn, half Ethiopian. There is an inscription nerosé the breast from shoulder 
to shoulder, in the sacred ch r of pt, which says, ' With my own shoulders 
1 conquered this land." The conqueror does not tell ig in, or whence he comes, 
though elsewhere Sesostris records theee facts, Hence it has been imagined by 
Gash ne thiok oo err very” الس‎ Who ليطي ملم اليس حي ب‎ toe 
ch aa think جه‎ err very widely from the troth."— ns, Box Loe, 
مسجم وسالبح جيه‎ ary tins, ii., chapter 106, 

He depicts very closely a monument on the road from Sardis to 
Smyrna, which has been identified with a monument near Nympheam, 
Herodotus, however, placing the lance and bow in reverse hands, 

This monument, on the evidence of the Egyptians, he attributes to 
Sesostris, and relates that it is a monument is Victories, Diodorus 
BSiculos give a relation to the like effect. 

Thus the monument near Nympheum or Ninfi, sixteen miles from 
Smyrna, has been regarded as Ley tian, and called the Sesostris, It is, 
however, very doubtful whether Herodotus had seen this monument. 
merch Se oy ees that he had seen a monument in Syria, and he 
an relates the fact that there are two monuments in Tonia, ‘Thus his 

vidence جز‎ not that of an eye-witness, and he becomes the instrument 
for connecting with this monument an Egyptian fable. This does not 
diminish the antiquity of the monument, nor docs it remain in dispute 
that this is the one which was recorded by Herodotus. | 

Kiepert, the traveller and geographer, seoms to have been the first to 
challenge the charneter of the monument, and both he and Carl Ritter 
designated it the Psendo-Sesostris, and classed it with the Assyrian re- 
mains of Asia Minor, Lepsins, however, overbore the challengers, and 
maintained that it was Egyptian, but of Rhamses. 

On examining the monument, in which I was accompanied by the 
shore ie لمحم‎ Professor Strack of Berlin, I was convineed 
that it was not Egyptian of the types alleged, but was of Assyrian 
character, in which my companions 4 dec بي‎ ' . | 

From that time I have been in correspondence with competent au- 
thorities for the solution of the question, but so few persons coe visited 





1 


Nymphaum, and the drawings are so defective, that it is difficult to 
angie 5 a renal aay eerie 8 الخ‎ 1 0 been me efforts 
met the ris phot ed, Ww at ben aucce in 
ting Mr. Svoboda - te effect ~ Mr: Alexander Svoboda was the pelts 
photogra h the caves of Elephanta in Bombay, the monument of Ctesi- 
on ae esopotamia, and the monuments of Ephesus, He had great 
culties to overcome, 0 قو‎ the Socie one will see, he has succeeded, 
and produced 0 ع‎ which reproduces the lineaments of this 
Po ater recor 
2 ea condition can here be seen aa distinctly ns the friable na- 
me of the rock has allowed the contours to be preserved. 

From this it will be observed that it is wanting in the characteristics 
of Evyptian monuments, nor is there any reason to believe that it ac- 
complishes the purposes assigned by Herodotus. It 15 not. on the high 
road from Sardis to Smyrna, but off the high road, in an obscure valley, 
where the supposed objects of Sesostris in recording his conquest of the 
country would not have been effected. It is only a local record, or ob- 
ject of local worship, like the neighboring Niobe or Cybele on the road 
to Magnesia and Sipylum. 

It most distinctly resembles the sculptures of Pterium and others of 
that type, and is perhaps to be classed with them, not as distinctly As- 
FAC at pa ا ا‎ i but not 

etly belonging to the main p of Assyrian. 

In eliminating the Eeyptians ib the historical field, we are not in 
& position to decide as to the people or the epoch to which the 0 
Sesostris belongs, Indeed, the progress of historical inve i 
while dissipating error, presents new reasons for doubt, 

From the late investigations of myself,and others, we now find the 
following among other elements of the prehistorical and historical 

ochs of Asia Minor: the Kankaso-Tibetans, the [berians, the Indo- 
.: ابطلووة د‎ (the Armenians, Koords, Persians, and Hellenes), and the 
Semitic races, 

Considering that in the time of Herodotus only three of these monu- 
ments | wore known in western Asin Minor—namely, the two Psendo- 

and tha Niobe of Homer—we must conclude that, as they 

were oe objects obnoxious to the people and had been preserved, they 

mustin previous times have been rare, and that consequently thay bee 
longa to some local kingdom under a Semitic prince. 

ith regard to the other Psendo-Sesostris in Ionia, recorded by 

1 on the road from Ephesus to Phocwa, I am of the opinion 
that it must have existed on the precipitous cliffs and rocks under 
Kalessi, or Goat and Castle, above the fou of the Cayster, between the 
Ephesus and Kosboonar stations of the Ottoman Smyrna and Aidin 
railway. These localities have from the plain the appearance of having 
possensed rock-cut pictures, and are well deserving of examination. 





* The copy of Mr. Svobodu's interesting: and. valueble photograph, seut by 
Mr. Clarke, | if tous to bear out fully the Je ae مسافوا مسد جب انسح نون‎ 
monument, متاعما مس‎ character of eal سيك‎ lida, وسار‎ 
in Rawlineon’s Fl dotus (vol. ملا‎ p. 174) is by no means accurate, either in details 
or in the general impression made,—Comm. or Prat. 
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For the monument near Nympheum 1 propose the name of Assyro- 
Peeudo-Sesostris, #0 ns to preserve the legend of Herodotus, and at the 
same time to distinguish its class, 

It is worthy of remark that the nearest Assyrian monuments necesm- 
ble to the West are in the immediate neighborhood of Smyrna, and 
sae they tinst possess an antiquity of some three thousand years at 


Smyrna, June 1Tth, 1965. 
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Prof. Weber of Berlin, in the ninth volome of his Indische Studien 
‘pp. 424-59), has replied to my review and criticism, published in the 
rst part of the eighth volume of the Socicty’s Journal (above, Pp 

1-92), of his opinions touching the character ‘and origin of the Hindu, 
Chinese, and Arab systems of louar asterisms, Although his paper has 
an interest and bearing chiefly personal, hardly changing at all the s¢i- 
entific aspect of the questions discussed, Lam not willing to let it psa 
altogether without rejoinder, since it charges upon me a Misrepresenta- 
tion of his views and arguments in certain respects; and ¢s ecially 
gince, in at least one wr Potions respect, I am obliged to pe i the 
charge well founded, and have to excuse and apologize for my error. 

In my former paper, namely, I aseribed to Prof. Weber the confident 

belief that the Chinese and Arab systems were, both of them, imme- 
diately derived from the Hindu. Herein, as must be frankly acknow!- 
edged, I misstated the position held by him as to the Chinese system, 
treating a5 4 positive dogma what he presented only as a questionable, 
though probable, theory, This was an oversight on my part which I 
much regret, and which justly exposes me to censure, Pert may, I 
think, be allowed to plead, in mitigation of my offense, that I have not, 
after all, done Prof. Weber's ات لطي‎ any real injustice —nay, that I 
have even done it better justice than it receives at his own hans His 
most important thesis, with the establishment of which his second SRR y 
is chiefly occupied, is this: that “the siew, in respect of order, number, 
identity of limiting stars, and inequality of distance, correspond to one 
of the most modern phases of the Hindu nedvAatras, prior to which 
these latter have their own peculiar history of development.” (Essays 
on the Nakshatras, i. 285.) Now if this thesis is proved, as Prof. 
Weber claims, I sce not how he or any one else can for a moment hesi- 
tate to believe that the sew are a derivation from the nakshairas, If 
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an institution has passed through a succession of phases in theThands 
of one nation, and is found in the possession of another im a form cor- 
responding with the last of thoae phases, it must be very positive and 
unequivocal evidence which shall have the right to convince us that the 
latter nation did not borrow it from the former at the end of ita histor 
of changes. Ent the opposing considerations which Prof. Weber su 
fers so to weaken in his mind the force of his own argument that he is 
afraid to adopt its legitimate conclusion, are really of no weight whiat- 
ever as opposed to it: they are, in part, “the incongruencies upon 
which Biot lays such streas"—which incongroencies, a5 1 have shown 
in my former essay, have no existence save in Diot's misapprehensions 
of the Hinda system—and, in part, correspondences and differences 
among the members of the three systems which would be without dif- 
ficulty reconcilable with the theory of derivation from India to China, 
if only there were to be found elsewhere reasons for believing in the 
fact of such derivation, I do not see, therefore, that any of my conn- 
ter-argumentation is rendered unnecessary by Prof. Weber's disclaimer 
. of the belief which I mistakenly attributed to him; bat only that I 
ought to have directed it, not against his personal opinion, but against 
the opinion which ought to be arrived at and confidently held by every- 
ees whom he shall succeed in persuading of the trath of his princi- 
Nothing which my essay contained tended, so far as I am aware, to 
deny that Prof, Webor held Babylon to be the ultimate place of origi 
of the lunar zodiac; it was only the strange and unnecessary complica- 
tion of his view, as 1 understood it—that, while Babylon was the ulti- 
mate source, neither Arabia nor China had derived it from Babylon 
directly, bat each had gotten it indirectly, through India—which I set 
myself to oppose, Ae 
As eats the immediate origin of the Arab mandsi/, Prof. Weber 
still asserts with the utmost confidence, against my objections, that they 
must be looked upon as imported out of India into Arabia. The only 
new evidence bearing wpon the question is that contained in a paper by 
Steinschneider in the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 4 
(vol. xviii., pp. 118-201), respecting which Weber claims that “it leaves 
hardly a doubt about the matter.” I am sorry to say that 1 cannot in 
the least concur in this estimate of the results of Steinschneider'’s re- 
searches. In the first place, so destitute is his paper of unity and 
method, of such a heterogeneous and confused mass of notices, refer- 
ences, digressions, and by-the-way's, is it made op, that, for myself, I 
hardly know what it does. and what it. does not nega ركوط جنل‎ ial 
was its author, at the end of his work, in a better plight: م‎ most in- 
genuously confesses that he cannot quite see what he has been driving at, 
or to what conclosions his wanderings have led him.* But in the second 
© The passage deserves to be quoted, as one of the curiosities of literature. “It 
would now have been yee to put together in a brief form a concluding renult, 
at least tings the points. I must, however, acknowledge to my sorrow, 
that the redoction of the new and in part perplexing material, in the midst of various 
! and. 4 the printing of the essay—which for obvious 
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place, the authorities upon whom Steinschneider and Weber rely to 
prove that the Arabs acknowledge themselves to have borrowed the 
asterismal system from India, have no right to be heard at all upon the 
point here in controversy. They are savant, : lights of the period 
of Arab literary and scientific culture, the oldest of them writing ata 
time some century or two posterior to the rise of Islam;.and the mand- 
zil, on the testimony of the Korin itself, are an ante-Islamic institution. 
No one who bears in mind the deep obscurity resting upon Arab condi- 
tions prior to the tinte of Mohammed, the paucity of authentic inform- 
ation respecting them collectable from the Arab historians, will be likely 
to believe that Jafar and al-Kindi are entitled to speak with authority 
respecting the origin of a system whose use dates back to primitive 
times in Arab history, The late lamented Woepcke, in whose learning 
and critical peevers we have موه"‎ to re the highest confidence, 
عا ايانم جارد‎ his نهدا‎ communication to the Journal Asiatique) to be- 
lieve upon the sole pening of Arab mathematicians that the gobir 
signs of notation, even, were brought to Arabia from India; pointing 
ont that “unfortunately, historical criticism is wanting to soch a degree 
in most Arab writers, that their evidence can only be accepted with the 
greatest reserve, when it concerns facts of which they could not have 
immediate and certain. knowledge.” (Journ. مقف‎ [6| i. (1863), بم‎ 69.) 
We do not need, however, to discredit entirely the statements of the Arab 
scientists as to their borrowings from India in connection with the a 
terismal system; we only need to interpret them by the aid of other 
known facts, and to find out what they really mean. And what are the 
facts! In the first place, the Arabs had a system of lunar asterisms be- 
fore the rise of Islam. In the second place, a hondred years after Mo- 
hammed, in the eighth century, it is well established that the Hindu 
astronomical science, as represented to us by the SiddhAntas, and known 
to date from the fifth and sixth centuries, was brought ty the knowledge 
of the Arab learned, and eagerly accepted by them; and, in the fol- 
lowing century, we find thom ascribing their doctrine of the asterisms 
to Hindu authorities. If, now, their later series of agterisms agreed 
precisely or wry closely with that which the Siddhdntas accept and 
teach, we should have aright to conclude that they actually obtained 
them from the Hindus, abundoning or modifying (to an extent which 





such o tusk. Let, a the following yy be received وبا‎ becnineoe 
They are meant to serve only as an invitation to the examination and comparison 
of materials inaccessible to me, and eo to bead the way to a definitive opinion.” (p. 
200.) Of the corollaries thus modestly and provisionally set up, the only one benr- 
ion ia to the effect that, according to the Arab 
‘mathorities, the Hindus counted twenty-seven osterisms, instead of twenty-eight: 
and this, ae we shall sec farther on, makes directly against the theory that the Arab 
system in derived from India, If, now, Dy. Steinschneider has Inter gained لوم‎ 
dence to aay “I claim, سم‎ the main desert of my essny, the proof that the lunar 
stations belong to the grand circle of idens which have come forth from India to 
Europe, and have swayed the Middle Ages" (see Weber's essay, p. 427, note 2), 
wecan only reply, that even bis former confusion of mind was greatly pre | 
to a conclusion eo littl warranted by his facts, and which exaggerates the Euro- 
pean influence of the lunar zodine as much as it over-estimates the value of the 
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it would always remain beyond qur power to determine) their own an- 
cient institution: we could say with confidence that the mandzil, as we 
know them, were derived from the nakshatras. Bot, so far is this from 
being the case, that the Arab sories corresponds with the Hindu in only 
two-thirds of its members, while, in a considerable part of the remain- 
ing third, it agrees closely with the series accepted in far-off China, 
Moreover, the Arabs never think of counting less than pip ies 
asteriama, while the Hindus, for the purposes of astronomical and astro- 
logical calculation, almost uniformly acknowledge only twenty-seven. 
The case being thus, it is, 1 submit, incomparably the more plausible 
supposition that the later system of mandzil is the same with the ear- 
lier: that the Araba did not servilely abandon their own time-honored 
institution and put a foreign one in its place; and that, when they con- 
fess their indebtedness to the Hindus, it is for the scientific » plication 
of the system, for its astronomical and astrological uses, 9 ich they 
would natorally adopt along with the rest of the scientific 111606 as- 
tronomy. They might truthfully aseribe their doctrine of the mandzul 
to India, even while they adhered strictly to every one of the familiar 
constellations which their fathers had been wont to observe and revere. 
1 can discover, therefore, no ground whatever for the assumption that 
the known mandai/, considered os م‎ series of asterisms (“with Shara- 
tio at their head,” as Weber repeatedly specifics—as if the choice of a 
starting-point, in an annular series, was ه‎ matter of other than wholly 
subordinate consequence, or could determine the identity of the sys- 
tom), have been modified by post-Islamic borrowings, or that they are 
anything bot the ancient mandzil which the Korin mentions, and whose 
origin goes back to a period unattainable by the knowledge or the sur- 
mises of Arab sevante of the ninth century, Of course, the possibility 
of their ultimate derivation, after all, from India is not excluded; but 
no evidence has been yet adduced which goes to prove it." To our ap- 
prehension, the Indian, Arabian, and Chinese series of asterisms must 
remain, for the present, three independent forms of the same system, 
and their historical tie of connection is “he to be discovered. 
In my former article, I have charged Prof. Webor—not, indeed, with 
holding that the nmekshafras are single stars only, but—with reasonin 
shonie:thanns in one important respect, as if they were single stars: by 
regarding, namely, the spaces in the heavens which they designate, and 
to which they give names, as measured from one se ل‎ sm to th 
: them | ب‎ like the Chinese 





thus maki virtually stars oes the sp 3 
siew, instead of groups occupying the spaces, like 'the Arab mandzil. 
Herein he claims that I have misrepresented and done him flagrant im- 












dissovery is, a8 yet, only a ire: 
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facts in the case, 

Biot has found, in the eighth chapter of the Sarya-Siddhanta, a defi- 
nition of the places of the junction-stars of the several asterismal groups 
which shows them to stand at greatly varying distances (from three to 
thirty degrees) from one another. These distances, or intervals from 
star to star, he regards as constituting, after the manner of the Chinese 
,نعي‎ the lunar mansions or stations into which the moon's path is meant 
to be divided; and he declares them, on account of their inequality, so 
ill-suited to their purpose that the incongruency constitutes a powerful 
evidence of the non-originality of the Hindu system. I have repeatedly 

» pointed ont—what, indeed, must be evident to any one who has exam- 
ined the Sirya-Siddhénta with any care—that this is a palpable misap- 
prehension on the part of Biot; that the treatise referred to does not, 
any more than any other Hindu authority, measure the nokvhatre-space: 
by the mutual distances of the nakehatra-groups, but divides the ec 
into twenty-seven equal parts; the definition of position of the junc- 
tion-stars being made fora wholly different purpose. Prof. Weber, on 
his part, fully accepts and endorses Biot's error, and the mode of divis- 
jon implied in it;* this inequality of distances among the nakshatras 
is to him (Nakshatras, 1.285) one of the characteristics of that late 
phase of development of the Hindu system to which the Chinese cor- 
responds; and he promises to prove that in the Brihmannas is to be 
found “no trace of an inequality of distances; but, on the other hand, 
traces and direct notices which point to their equality.” Who, now, 
would fail to draw from such a concession and cous the conclusion that 
Weber, like Biot, measured the nakshatra-spaces from star to star, and 
to the objection raised by the latter could only oppose the plea that a 
different series of asterisms was i epee in the alden time—proceed- 
ing afterward to fortify bis plea by elaborate arguments, founded on the 
names, numbers, and divinities of the asteriema, to the effect that the 
series had been a variable and shifting one? Again, later (Nakshatras, 





_ 1314), he points out the discordances between Brabmagupta and Va- 


raha-mibira, touching the dimensions allotted by them to some of the 
asterismal spaces, a5 a very strange circumstance, and one which “seems 
not to furnish the most favorable testimony to the accuracy of identifi- 
cation of the nakshutras in the sky at the period.” Here, again, one 
cannot but ask, how should such discordance imply inaccuracy of iden- 





©» That be should have done so in his Essays on the Nakebatras ia not much to 
be wondered at; but [ totally fail to comprehend how he could have repeated the 
blunder in his Inter article (p. 440), after 1 bud so fally exposed its character 
(above, pp. 18, 21)—at least, without attempting to controvert my position, and to 
show that Biot hal understood, and that I had misunderstood, the Surya-Siddhinta. 
The matter is, indeed, too clear for controversy: the Sdryn-Siddhinta does mot 
teach an unequal division of the zodiac; its positions of the Lara, نه‎ 
down in the e chapter, are in no whee inconsistent with the system of equal 
divisions inculeated in the second: nor do they constitute a special coincidence be- 
tween a later Hindu form of the institution and the Chinese meu; and for a charge 

lefin مط‎ places of o Arietis, a Tauri, aGeminorum, and so ان‎ 
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tification of the star-groups, unless the spaces be measured from star to 
star! If each asterism has a space set apart to it simply from the 
neighboring portion of the ecliptic, authorities may well enough differ 
as to whether equal division shall be made of the interval between two 
asterisma, or whether a larger part of it shall be attached to the one or 
sto the other of them. And then Weber goes directly on to remark 
the inconsistency between the spaces assigned by the two anthorities 
referred to and those derivable from the Sarya-Siddbintn, the latter 
being measured, according to Biot's erroneous method, by the intervals 
of longitude between jnnetion-star and junction-star: and he does not 
give us the slightest reason to suspect that he contemplates any ditfer- 
ence in the mode of measurement in the three several cases, 

I do not need to take up in detail other like instances; مه‎ far as T have 
been able to discover, the Essays contain nothing from which a conelo- 
sion could legitimately be drawn militating against that derivable from 
the passages already disenseed: everything, rather, tends to support the 
latter. Indeed, I conceive my understanding of Weber's meaning to 
be amply justified by the very quotations of his former words which he 
makes in his reply, for the purpose of convicting me of misrepresenta- 
tion. In every instance, he apeaks of the equal or nnequal “ distances,” 
or“ mnteal distances,” of the nakshatras, or the lunar stations. Now, 
as overybody acknowledges that the word makshafra haa two ta 
namely ‘asterism,’ and ‘space in the sky, or division of the ecliptic, 
marked by an asterism,’ it seems to me not only a natural, but an un- 
avoidable inference, that when any one talks about the “mutual dis- 
tances of the naksAatras,” he means the intervals between the asteriams 
themselves, the stars or star-groups—just as, when one speaks of the 
mutual distance of Rome and Naples, he is necessarily understood ‘to 
refer to the interval between ghe two cities, and not to the respective 
extent of the Roman and Né@lpolitan territories, Who, of his own 
head, could possibly have imagined that Prof. Weber would habitually 
write of the “mutaal distances” of the successive divisions of a circle, 
between which there are no distances—which are conterminous! If he 
had usually talked about “equal spaces,” or “equal extent of the nak- 
shatras,” he would at least have given us a clew, by which wo might 
have arrived ata recognition of 2 he at present claims to have been 
the troe intent of his language everywhere. Bat, in the solitary pas- 
sage which he is able to cite where he uses the expression “the spaces 
of the twenty-seven nakshatras,” he immediately adds “their mutual 
distances from one another,” as if expressly to guard against our under- 
standing the “spaces” to be measured otherwise than by the “dis- 
“equal or weal distances of the nakshatras,” he all the time meant 
“equal or unequal extent of the nakshatra-spaces,” measured not by in- 
terval but by vicinity, it is reasonable that we should believe him upon 
his word: but it is equally reasonable that he should allow the misun- 
derstanding to save teen his own fault, and not imputable to us, who 
were ee to infer his meaning from his language alone. 

Lam, I must confess, not a little puzzled to understand upon what 
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ground it is that Prof, Weber (p. 437) pronounces my habitnal repre- 
sentation of the word nakshutra by ‘asterism’ to be, “etymologically, 
thoroughly unjustifiable.” The absolute derivation of nakshalra, in- 
. deed, still remains « mooted question, as at the time when our notes to 
_ | the Stirya-Siddhinta were prepared; neither Aufrecht's explanation of 
it (nakshatra = nokte-tra, ‘night-keeper’), nor Hang's (nokshatra= , 
nok-satira, ‘night-station") being wholly satisfactory and convincing — 
jespecially the latter, which is directly opposed to the demonstrably enr- 
Tiest meaning of the word, This, as Prof. Weber himself has been at 
youch pains to show (Nakshatras, ii, 268 ,زوع‎ is ‘star’ or ‘constellation.’ 
Nor has the term ever lost its primary signification, exchanging it for 
that of ‘space in the sky; the latter only been added as a recog- 
cnizably secondary or derived meaning, arrived at through means of the 
ماع حو‎ of nakshafra aa the tetinetive name of the lunar aster- 
‘isms, and then the use of these as marking and denominating the spaces 
in the sky which they ocenpied, The scholiast to the Sirya-Siddhhnta 
calls by the name nakshotra not the twenty-eight lunar asterisms alone, 
but also Sirins, Capella, and the other fixed stars whose, positions are 
defined in connection with theirs (Strya-Siddh., vili, 10-12, 20-21); 
and the astronomical treatises themselves, when they wish to speak ex- 
actly, avoiding the ambiguity arising from the double use of the term, 
do so by setting up a new special name for the spaces, namely nakshotra- 
bhoga, bhabhoga, ‘the portion of [the heavens, or of the planetary path,* 
belonging to] an asterism.’ I sobmit, therefore, that when we would 
avoid the same ambiguity, we are fully ار اوفط :تهات لاوا‎ ays scion- 
tifically, and by every other consideration—in talking of “asterisms” 
and yay portions or spaces.” | made choice of the word aster- 
item beeause, while more usually employed to designate a group of, 
stars, it does not etymologically or invariably do so, and is therefore 
conveniently applicable to the nakshattis ethic, though prevailingly 
ronps, count among their number a few single stars. 

Prof. Weber's opinion and my own are still at Tariqnens Pat 
after all, less im reality than in appearance—as to what constitutes the 
central and fundamental feature of the asterismal system, and what, was 
its history of growth. He holds (p. 436) that “the division of the 
heaven into twenty-seven portions, corresponding with the daily motion 
of the moon,” was the earlier step, and that “the selection of the stars 
which shonld mark those portions” was the later step. This is, if I 
am not mistaken, partly right, but also partly wrong and wanting in 
coherence. The division of the heavens may well enongh be claimed 
to have been the first thing accomplished; but how, I would ask, 
could it be accomplished save through the means of the selection of 
stars?! Prof. Weber will hardly be disposed to maintain that the Hin- 
dus can have first staked out or chalked off the sky into twenty-seven 
sections of 13° 20' each, and then proceeded to examine each section 








* 1 ought: perhiape, to shun the nse of this phrase.as Prof Weber (p. 446) suffers 
himself to be misled by my innocently int ng it here and there as syne 
for * eclip ا‎ animale aaa big nte Ta: 
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and see which hmong the stars it contained could be most conveniently 
employed to mark it? Any assumption of an independent division, 
made by the sid of a clock and meridian circle, or ot ay other astro- 
nomical instroments, is excluded by the nature of the case.* Weber's 
earlier step, then, would be no step at all, unless combined with his 
later one. It would issue merely in the formation of an iden of a divis- 
jon, in a preliminary apprehension that the heavens might, conld, would, 
and should be parted off into twenty-seven or twenty-eight portions, 
each of which was traversed by the moon in a day's motion. Such an 
apprehension is, indeed, an essential prerequisite to the establishment 
of a system, but it is nothing more than that; it might come to be 
realized in the sky, and it might not; it is a mere idea, and not an in- 
stitution. The institution is founded when the division is actually 
mai: that isto say, when the determining stars and groups of stars 
are selected, assigned to their purpose, and combined into a series. In 
performing this work, we cannot well conceive that anythin but the 
moon's motion itself served as guide; observation of her position from 
night of night, and through نه‎ Pacha of spiny revolutions —with 
some aid, ibly enough, from the determination opposi ite groups, 
as shown Fy thete position upon opposite horizons, or from ieee hdok 
simple methods—would lead gradually to the choice of the nsterisms, 
and the formation of ع‎ satisfactory series, answering thenceforth 5 
adopt Miller's very apt comparison) the purpose of the Agures on the 
dial-plate, to mark the point in her revolution at which the moon had 
at any given timé arrived. What a dinl-plate is without figures and 
without fixed position, that would be a lunar zodiac without designated 
asterisins. In the series of asterisms, and the system of divisions as 
bound to it and dependent on it, we have a real institution, capable of 
being described, handed down by tradition, communicated to other 
eoplea. And the asterisms are the visible and concrete portion of the 
institution, that which determines its identity, that to which the tradi- 
tion would cling most closely; that they should be loosely held, or 
lightly abandoned, and the original work of selection done over aurain 
in any wholesale way, is not a thing to be west of. Some degree 
of modification it would, of course, like every other human institution, 
be liable to undergo; there is not one of the groups ln ns ١ it 
vhich might not be changed for another if continued use should show 











# Unless, imflecd, we are to adopt Miller's acute suggestion (Preface to the 
fourth volume of the Rig-Veua, حر‎ li), that “any twenty-seven ps planted in a 
¢irele at equal distances round a house would noswer ne Parga mith 
obvervatory " fur the waksdatras as portions of the sky, and for the positions of the 
sun am) moon ameng them. The, spear would, no doubt, answer such a 
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our meridian, After all, 14 is hardly true that “our notions of astronomy cannot 
be too crude and imperfect if we wish to understand the first beginnings in the 
reckonings of days, and seasons, and years” (ibid.) 
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thatthe substitution would be an improvement, or if other considera- 
tions should prompt it; which of the series should be accounted as the 
first would be (in the absence of any determining motive directly con- 
pected with the moon and her motions) a matter of comparative indif- 
ference, to be settled by changing usage. In short, every variation which 
we actoally note in the three systems, upon comparing them with one 
another, is such as we might look for, being consistent with all tua 
strictness of tradition which we have reason to expect in an institution 
* of this character. Even the complete change of application to which 
the Chinese have submitted it is but the natural accompaniment of فق‎ 
change in their general methods of astronomical study and observation, 
the complete carrying out, as I have arg مديص‎ (above, p- 4) 
of a process which the Hindus also initiated, but pursued no further. 
Somewhat farther on (p. 433 ,زوع‎ Prof. Weber sgems desirous to 
fasten upon me the reproach of disingunuousness (not to للب‎ it by a 
worse name), in that I have, under the influence of his Essays, changed 
my views in one important point respecting the nakshatras, without ac- 
knowledging it, and even with an attempt to hide the fact from sight. 
In the notes to the SiryaSiddhdnta, namely (pp. 207-8; Journ. Am, 
Or. Soc'y, vi. 351-2), 1 had at some length angued that the Hindu لهم‎ 
shatras were not properly to be regarded as a lunar series; that they 
were, rather, a simple system of ecliptic division, made for general uses : 
while, in my article. on the asterismal system, that opimion was tacitly 
abandoned, passed without a mention. Owing to the peculiar cireum- 
stances under which our Sdrya-Siddbinta was asses, ARE published 
1ب‎ having to do the bulk of my investigation of each separate subject 
as it came up in order, and being unable to detain the printer until I 
should arrive everywhere at a fully matured conclusion—the notes con- 
tain more than one opinion which I have since seen reason to relinquish 
as untenable. Some of my errors 1 discovered in time to rectify them, 
ليم‎ or completely, in the “additional معاهه‎ :" others (of which by 
far the most important is my provisional adhesion to M. Biot’s views re- 
ier the derivation of the nakshatras from the siew) 1 have corrected 
elsewhere, or should do so in 4 second edition of the work, or at any 
other suitable opportunity. Of the former class is the view now under 
consideration ; . arrived at it under the joint influence of Biot's 
teachings and of the Sarya-Siddhdnta, in which treaties the قمعا مامه‎ 
exhibit no trace of a special connection with the moon; but though I 
held it at the moment with considerable confidence, | soon saw reason 
seriously to question its correctness; and | withdrew it, virtually, if not 
categorically, in the twenty-eighth additional pote (p. 325; Journ. Am. 
Or, Soc'y, vi. 469), where | come to the contrary conclusion—namely 
tha: “it may fairly be claimed that the asterisms, as a Hindu institution, 
are an onginally lwoar division of the zodiac.” My change of opinion was 
due toa renewed and fuller consideration of the same evidence which 
Thad had before me in already discussing the question, and also to my 
Rowing emancipation from subservience to Biot’s dogmas, That Prof. 
Veber's writings and private communications had an important share 
‘in baat mt pa at [have no disposition to question, although I can no 
longer recall all the steps of my conversion: but he is altogether mis- 
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taken in su] penne that his Essays on the Nakshatras were instrumental 
in effecting it; when they appeared, the question was already a thing 
of ppt nee me; so little was it present to my mind, and so far was 1 
from thinking that, after what 1 had saidgin the additional note, he 
would still regard me as maintaining the opimon put forth and defended 
in the notes on the text,” that (as he truly points ont on p, 498) I totally 
misapprehended the meaning of the remark made by him in his first 
Essay (p. 916), that he should prove erroneous my assumption that the 
nakshatros were zodiacal constellations, rudely marking ont divisions of 
the ecliptic.* I think, therefore, that Weber judges me with unneces- 
sary harshness, or even with evident injustice, when be holds up to rep- 
rebension the claim made in my article, that my view of the ssterisms 
still remained, “in mearly oll essential respects” (namely, in those which 
Igo on to detail—among them, that the series was looked upon as 
having been selected to mark the moon's progress through the godine) 
*the same with that expressed in the notes on the Sérya-Siddhinta,” 
and when he would fain show that, in examining and eriticizing his 
Essays, 1 have intentionally ignored one point o prime consequence 
respecting which 1 had been convinced by their arguments. I may be 
unreasonably difficult to convince of the erronconsness of an opinion 
which I entertain: of that others must be the judges: but I believe 
that 1 know myself well enough to be justified in claiming that I am 
ever ready, when convinced, to confess it with frankness. 

To my former discussion (above, p. 56 sq.) of the question whether 
the Hindu asterisms are originally twenty-seven or twenty-eight 1 have 
nothing of consequetce now to add, by way either of extension or of 
amendment: my argument was drawn out with the most scrupulous care 
to allow no fact or consideration more weight than fairly belonged to it, 
and Lam unable at present to see that it requires modification, Prof. 
Weber's criticisms do not touch it: he has failed to apprehend my posi- 
tion, a5 a purely ae one; to see that 1 am not trying to prove the 
number twenty-eight original by Indian evidence—which, indeed, I 
should be presumptuous to attempt—but only to show that that evidence 
does not unequivocally prove the number twenty-seven original; that, if 
the primitiveness of the series of twenty-eight is strongly pes Pe by 
evi 1 رو‎ teas “ India, it cannot د ا‎ | 5 the 
Finda literature. Weber, in his partizanship for the contrary opinion, 
would fain compel me to infer that ths seventh hymn in بع باو‎ ١ 
book of the Atharva-Veda, in which Abhijit is mentioned along with the 
other twenty-seven asterisms, must necessarily be a very modern one, 
because the book which contains it is Inte addition to the Atharvan. 
Bat the demand is obviously unreasonable and groundless, The same 
nineteenth book includes passages, from single verses to whole hymns, 
which are also found scattered through five of the ten books.of the Rig- 
Veda: and Weber would hardly require us to admit that half the Kig- 
Veda is more recent than the main body of the Atharvan collection ; 


© [twas doubtless the case that he simply overlooked the additional note, ns 
ae #9 ene Hi Seen, Penne ey red to in the index, under its proper 
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yet, if we must allow that the seventh hymn, becanse of the lace where 
it occurs, cannot be otherwise than modern, then our conclusion mist 
be the same as regards the tenth and eleventh (which are Kig-Veda 
vii, 35), or the sixth and qirteenth (which are Rig-Veda x. 90 and 104), 
and so on, As for the palpably recent words, to which Prof. Weber a 
second tine refers us as indicating the late date of the Lymn in ques- 
tion, they.do not happen to be contained in the hymn itself, but in an- 
other one, an 0 to it, of very different style and content. 
In weighing and combining such doubtful and (apparently) partially 


conflicting evidences as we have to rely upon in making up our view of 


this general subject, one poe will naturally attribute more force to 
considerations of one kind, another of another, To mysclf, [ will own, 
almost anything seems easier to assame than the repeated borrowings, 
‘the successive alterations ander foreign influence, to which Prof. Weber 
is مو‎ ready to resort as a solution of the difficulties in which his reason- 
ings involve him. He thinks that the Hindus may have first got a 
series of twenty-seven asterisms from Babylon, and then, afterward, an- 
other of twenty-eight, extending the system because they anderstood 
that the Babylonians had done the same; that the Arabs may have 
accepted from the Babylonians. or perhaps from the Hindus, in ante- 
Islaruic times, an asteristmal system, which they certainly cust AWKY, 

itting in its place a modern Hindu one, at some later period; that the 

thinese stew, too, are of Babylonian origin, but that their partial agree- 
ment with the nekshafros of the Strya-Siddhanta is a mysterious cir- 
cumstance, to be conjecturally explained by communication, in the one 
direction or the other, In my view, on the other hand, an institution 
of this character, when once introduced and naturalized, fairly adopted 
by the people to whom it comes and made familiar to their use, is 
> تايط‎ virtually a native institution, having its history of develop- 
ment determined by internal circumstances, not readily changed from a 
proneness to imitate what is foreign, The grand reason for believing 
that the Hindu system is originally sib peeed oF twenty-eight members 
is that both the others are so; and, to my apprehension, it outweighs 
all the apparently opposing circumstances, and forces us to endeavor to 
explain these in soch a manner as to accord with it, In fact, the more 
clearly Prof. Weber is able to slow that in the early times, no less than 
in the later, the Hindus prevailingly reckoned twenty-seven nakshairaa, 
the more docs he increase the probability that they it with reckon- 
ing twenty-eight; inasmuch as be thereby decreases the probability 
that the #eu and mandzi!, which are systems of abd Dhl t members, 
were derived from the nokshafras, and forces us toward the conclusion 
that they all originate together from a fourth source, or else that the 
tekshatras are derived from the sew or the mandzil, In the Siddhin- 
tas, the Jyotisha, and the Brilimanas, the division of the ecliptic is 
twenty-seven-fold, and the twenty-cighth asterism is a Aors d'awere, 
The most conspicuous result of Steinsclineider’s recent inquiries among 
the Arab anthors, according to his own (provisional) summary (see 
above, p. 383, note), is to the effect that they report the Hindu astrono- 
mers to reckon twenty-seven nukshairas. The consideration, then, that, 
if the Hindus had propagated a lunar zodiac through Asia, they would 
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have been likely to propagate one of twenty-seven divisions, and not of 
twenty-cight, is perhaps entitled to even more weight in the general 
pica than I formerly (above, p. 57) claimed in its behalf. 

rof, Weber simply scouts ns impossible a opinion that the words 
wperrinhedt and arasia/, literally ‘shove’ and ‘below,’ used by the Tait- 
pel acta ls in describing the position of Abhijit relatively to the 
Ashidhis and Cron, may be rendered ‘beyond’ and * this side,” and 
understood to designate the rank of Abhijit in the series rather than its 
position among tie stars: he insists that they can only signify * farther 
up in the sky’ and ‘farther down in the sky.’ This seems not altogether 
consistent with the position which مط‎ formerly maintained, in lis con- 
troversy with Goldsticker respecting the antiquity of the art of writin 
in India. Whereas the latter asserted that the words “above” anc 
“below,” as employed by the Hindu writers (in a manner precisely the 
opposite of that nsual among us) to signify respectively a succeeding 
and a preceding passage, were to be taken in a perfectly literal sense, كه‎ 
indicating physical position in the pile of written leaves constituting a 
manuscript, Weber (Ind, Stud, v. 33) claimed for them a figurative ap- 
plication merely, and pointed ont that various Sanskrit words meanin, 
‘above’ were عل‎ used in the sense of ‘further on, subsequent, 
in connections where no conception of physical position was nssumable, 
If, then, expressions for ‘above’ are familiarly employed by the Hindos 
to mean ‘beyond,’ withont reference to physical position, 1 see no ab- 
surdity, nor even any special difficulty, in so understanding wpariah{at 
in the passage under discussion, even though Tam unable to hing my 
finger bee another passage where it has this signification: the two 
ideas of ‘above in place’ and ‘beyond in order’ are so convertible in 
ordinary Sanskrit usage, that any word which literally means the one 
may be employed to mean the other. The correlation of wpartah{dt to 
avaatdt, which confessedly admits the contrary sense, of “hither, this 
side,’ would of itself be enongh to create the possibility. And a possi- 
bility is all that [ require or claim; my persnasion that Abhijit has 6 
changed its stellar place during the period of our knowledge of the 
Hindu system is founded on other considerations, and is strong enough 


to overbear the presumption which this passage would otherwise, no 
doubt, more natarally rise. 

In the same passage 1 enn see no necessary implication, such an is 
claimed over and over again by Prof. Weber, of the newness of Abhijit 
as a member of the asterismal system. It is, indeed, spoken of as if 1t 
required something more than a simple mention, like the rest; bot that 
might be not only because it was of recent introdnction, but becanse it 
was tot generally accepted as inelnded in the series of nokshatras along 
with the other twenty-seven, and was therefore less familiarly known. 
And if it had been fairly brought in, since the time of the Taittiriya-San- 
hith, into the system, and now formed an integral part of it, as recognized 
by the Brihmana, we should hardly find that this work, in two out of the 
five passages where the nokshatras are mentioned, rehearses only twenty- 
seven of them. Precisely this equivocal position of Abhijit, now ac- 
knowledged and now rejected by the same authorities, jai sed nearly 
the whole period of subsistence of tho institution in India, is what gives 
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support to my conjectnre soncerning it, that it is and was always a sort 
of outaide member, with only a half-right to association with the rest. 

That Abhijit bas لم‎ its place in the sky without changing its 
name ia not a fact which Prof, Weber ought on all accounts to desire 
to insist upon, since its establishment tends to invalidate the claim that 
change of place and changé of name go hand in hand with one another 
وي‎ claim which he advances and urges, in order to prove the shifting 
and variable character of the nakshatra-serics. Nor is the claim better 
supported upon the other side, Among all the variations of name pre- 
sented by the authorities of varions periods, we have none more striking 
than mrgagiras and invakds, drdra and bddu, لصم علقم‎ eiertia: but, 
as regards the first of these, while we have stronger and more wnequiva- 
cal rensons to believe in the ever unchanged identity of the asterism 
than is the case, perhaps, anywhere else in the series, we have also the 
assurance of the highest Hindu ire authority. that the two 
names are of identical meaning ;* in the second case, the star called 
usually érdr@ marks the bahu, or ‘fore-leg,’ of the “Stag "in the third 
case, al-Biruni reports the asterism to have two stars, as indicated by 
the dual vicridu, and identifies it with that pair which forms the most 
brilliant and conspicuous featnre of the larger group styled by the Sid- 
dbantas mala, In view of these and other like facts, I may safely ap- 
peal to any unprejudiced person whether variation of name is to be 
taken as prima facie evidence of change of place of an asterism, 

If the Kithaka, by reason of the circumstance that men in 1 neral 
are not versed in the intricacies of the astronomical and astrological 
doctrine of the nakwAatras, is willing to leave it sometimes to the option 
of the individual sacrificer whether he will take any account of them 
or no, such conduct is very liberal on its part, and much to ita credit aa 
a spiritual guide; but wil hardly conduct بقن‎ as Weber (p. 454) would 
have it do, to the conclusion that the whole subject was of sach obscu- 
rity that even the astrologers could not feel certain which groups of 





» It is nota little strange that even here, where the traditions of the Brahmanas 
rox ae te, and where there is no shadow of a reason, erable for our 
believing It to have changed its identity in the interval, Webor is still ready |p. 452) 
to assume that the Amarakosha's identifiestion of mrgaciras and inrakda f only 
an inferential blunder. This is quite of a piece with his former suggestion of a 
merely etymolsgical reason for the definition of mrgariras as a group of three etare 
—fi st jon upon which I especially animadverted in my previous paper (above, 
pe: 09-2 Pref, Weber appenrs to think at present (p. 452) that he ld bave 
een shielded from any reproach om this account by the fact that be had himeelf 
extracted and brought together the legends and other evidences which. fix so dis- 
tly the identity of the group, But, in my view, the case is jost the other way. 
مر‎ had not known the evidences, his suggestion would have a leas unnato- 
sim 5 Tatu + by their adduction; the very circumstance that, while 
al view, he could yet hasard a arg which wholly ignored 
what appeared to meso unaccountable that [ could only compare it 
effects of a wilfal blindness. I sincerely regret to see that the strength of 
in connection with this subject has wounded Weber, making him 
| f as accused of deliberately shutting his eyes to the truth: nothing 
jas fart from my thoughts; 1 eupposed that 1 kad su guarded agai 
a misconstruction by what I bad said on the preceding page 
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stars constituted the series, or hand down the knowledge of them un- 
impaired from generation to generation. On the contrary, the first 
great blow to the ¢xact tradition of the system considered os a stellar 
one Was given, in my opinion, when the Hindus were turned from mde 
observers into exact calculators; when the precise data and methods of 
their borrowed astronomical science sent the eavants of India to their 
closets, instead of to the open fields, as the scene of their learned labors; 
When the notsAafre with which the moon should be found at any par 
ticular time could be correctly determined by one who never looked at 
the sky, and was unable to tell one star from another. Thon began the 
period when even he who was most versed in the nebvhafra doctrine 
might at the same time be utterly indifferent as to which were the stars 
at the groups whose names he used so glibly. Hence the difficulty 
experienced by al-Biruni (at the time of whose visit to India this had 
already been the condition of things for centuries), and by all who have 
followed him, in making the Hindu astronomers point ont their asterisms 
in the sky. Hence also, as o last example, Dipd-Deva Castrin, one of 
the most learned and able of the living Hindo votaries of the science, 
in his translation of the Sarya-Siddhinta (Calentia, 1862; م‎ pie hed 
no pretense to an independe AY dae as to the identity of the aster- 
ismal groups, bot adopts sm بهد‎ ly Colebrooke’s determination of them, 
not venturing to vary in the slightest particular from his authority, 
even where it is most obviously mistaken.* | ate, ب‎ 
Nearly at the close of his essay, Prof. Weber, if 1 rightly apprehend 
his meaning, plants himeelf on ground where I can heartily join him, 
and where, ae I think, most of our conflicting views may be harmonized. 
He points out, namely (p. 454), that, considering the lateness of the 
Biddhintas as sources of our knowledge respecting the nakehatras, we 
have reason even to be astonished that the positions of the latter, as 
determined by them, agree so well as they do with those derived from 
the Arab and Chinese authorities; and he adds: “ But this agreement 
is naturally the best guarantee of their correctness, and, where it is 
found to exist, the identity of the stars concerned is, naturally, assured. 
Where, however, there is no such agreement—where, that is to say, the 
mandzil and siew correspond, but the nakshalras differ from them— 
there the fanlt will doubtless lie with the latter, being attributable to 
their defective tradition.” | 
This ia precisely the position which [ would desire to maintain. If 
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we are to investigate the history and relations of the three systems, or 
of any one of them, our first step, the foundation of all our after conelu- 
sions, must be their mutual comparison: the results to be derived there 
from are surer and more reliable than'any which we can obtain by other 
merely inferential means. Where the three are found to agree, there 
no theoretic considerations of general variability, of changing names, 
divinities, or numbers, or the like, will justify us in assuming that any one 
of them has devinted from the original; Sag Sot positive and un- 
equivocal testimony can show sn deviation. ere any two of the 
three agree, and the third differs from ora we have at least primd 
facie reason to believe that the former tro ei epee the primitive insti- 
tution, which the other has at this point doned—for what reasons, 
and at what period, must be judged in each case separately, upon testi- 
mony or from conjecture. In the very few cases (not more than two 
or three) where أ‎ disagree, only conjecture, guide by considerations 
of general fiiness, can Panis to point ont the original. Such a com- 
parison as this 1 have att to make, in my former article (at | 

45), and 1 claim with confi enee, now as then, ‘that it should constitute 
the basis of every general inquiry into the origin and transmission of 
this interesting fhe problematical institution. Those who thus begin 
alike will be likely to in their main results, however they may 
differ in regard to details, Different minds are differently impressed 
by the same evidence, and what is satisfactory ground for a decided 
opinion to one person only suggests a presumption, if even that, to 
another, For my own part, the sole opinion which 1 can hold with 
confidence is that every attempt hitherto made to prove any one of the 
three systems derived from either of the others is demonstrably n fuil- 
ure; but, partly for that reason, partly for others already set forth, I 
incline to think, with Prof. Weber, that some fourth people 1 قر‎ moat 
likely to have been the originator of the primitive lanar zodiac, 

It remains to say a few words upon the same two points of which I 
spoke by way of appendix to my first article; since, though they are 
not immediately connected with the question of derivation of the nak- 

, their treatment by Prof. Weber is not without an important 
bearing upon the controversy pat uA, 

To ove accustomed to deal with mathematical questions, the sim 
statement that the moon's 8 synodical revolution. and the yearly revolu- 
tion of the sun are entirely incommensurable—that the year is com- 
pets not of twelve lonar months, nor of twelve ples or minus a minute 

tion, but of about twelve and a third—i« sufficient foundation for 

the inference that fall moon must occur in all parts and at ull points of 
the ecliptic, and could not be bound for any continuous period. to any 
particular series of parts or points. For the benefit, however, of those 
to whom thé bearings of such a statement would be less clear, and 
1 especially for the benefit of Prof, Weber, who had already shown 
be did not appreciate them, I spent a good many hours, while pre- 
paring my previous essay, in calculating the sidereal place of the moon's 
Opt ation: pet a inet af Phe in order to show 7 "Peters 
istrative ple pa : would be the effect م‎ incom- 
bility referres to in “ahiting the places of the moon's full from 
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He combats my objections as if [ were trying 2 
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asterism to asterism, And I submit at present that the illastration sas 
both clear and sufficient, and ought to convince any well-informed and 
unprejudiced person, So far, however, as Prof. Weber is concerned, 
ae Fi was thrown away: he is still quite incredulous, and anxious 
to have the matter tested anew, “ by competent astronomical authority.” 
What authority he may be willing to accept as competent, it is impos 
sible for me to say; but 1 cannot see that any profound astronomical 
science, that much more than a little arithmetic, is called for in order 


‘to deal with a question so simple. He would surely have done both 


himself and mo betterjustice, if, instead of publishing to the world his 
own inability to judge the case and his Inck of confidence in me, he 
had referred my assertions to some mathematical friend to be tested, 
The difficulty is that, having formed a very plausible theory im explana- 
tion of a historical fact, he is unwilling to see that it involves an inpos- 
sibility, and must therefore be abandoned. It appears to him so “de- 
cidedly” and “in the nature of things” to be taken for granted that, if 
the Hindus have a set of permanent names for the months derived 
from certain مسنم مامه‎ they must have sclected them becanse, at the 
time, the moon was continnously or customarily full in those sadehatres 
rather than in any others of the series, that he is unrensonably impene- 
trable to the proof that this never was or could have been the case. T 
me, on the other hand, it seems not hard to find on explanation which 
shall include and reconcile both the historical fact and the astronomical. 
It was practically more convenient for the Hindus to have fixed names 
for their months, rather than such as varied from year to year, accord- 
ing to the asterisms in which the moon was actually full; and the pres- 
ént series was pitched upon simply because it was as good as any other, 
مر‎ work may even have been done in the closet, without reference to 
ite real truth in any one year. It was necessary to make a somewhat 
arbitrary choice, and the Hindus had sufficient good sense to make it, 
and to establish a fixed nomenclature for their months, without being 
disturbed by the fact that it could never be strictly correct for’ two 
years in succession, , 
The other case is of a very similar character. In his Essays on the 
Nakshatras, Prof, Weber points out that certain older Hindu authorities 
treat Philguna as first of the spring months, while certain later ones 


pot Ciitra in its place ; mre yet other, whom he regarda كم‎ the latest 


of all, allow the same rank to Vaichkha; and he suggests that the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes furnishes a sufficient Pi apt of the sub- 
stitution, J, in my criticism, reply that in this last point he is mis- 
taken; that he must seek some other mode of accounting for the dis- 
cordance of his authorities, since, مد‎ far مع‎ the precession is concerned, 
we should rine jost the contrary Ls Bias ~ ease, Now, شيا نا‎ he 
insists, on philological grounds, upon his for vr explanation, thos con- 
verting mary was at first a اا‎ previdaght into a discreditable blunder. 

force him to admit 





that ntérae are two thousand years older than mas, and comments 
than sditros, 1 answer, ns in the precedi 
matter with which T have undertaken to meddle; that I am not oppos- 


ing his philological facts, but patting alongside them another, of a 
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scientific’ character, which overthrows, not those facts themselves, but 
his explanation of them, compelling him to seek another—which need 
not be difficult to find. A very slight consideration of the point, with 
the aid of a pias or chart, or of consultation with some friend better 
versed in such subjects, might have shown him his error, and saved him 
from putting himself into the somewhat equivocal position of one who 
attempts to prove, “as philologue,” that the precessional movement of 
the equinoxes is from west to east, and not from east to west, 

These two instances, in which Prof. Weber discredits and rejects, 
without any due examination, my well-meant. reetifications of hia con- 
clusions, in matters respecting which he has not generally been unwil- 
ling to allow that I ach attr اج كرا‎ to jadge than he, seem to me to 
indicate that he has pat himself into a more than reasonably antago- 
nistic and repellent attitude toward my article, and all its reasonings 
and conclusions, That it was so may doubtless be ascribed in great 
part to the effect of those misapprebensions of his position on one or 
two important points which I have above had to excuse or explain, I 
am not without hope that at present, in view of my explanations, he 
will be led to reopen the disenssion in his own mind, and to attribute 
more weight than he has hitherto been able to do to my views upon 
the points as to which we differ. | 
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Tue Society came together for its Annual Meeting on Wednesday, 
May 20th, 1863, at 10 o'c. a. ™., at the room of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, in the Athenmum building, Boston, 

Prof. Beck of Cambridge, one of the Vice-Presidents, took the chair 
and called the Society to order, adverting, as he did so, to the disap- 
pointment of the eat which had been entertained at the last meeting, 
In Princeton, that the | 
President, Dr. Robinson, and to the paihfal loss which it 
in common with the whole learned world, by his recent docense. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting by the 
Recording Secretary, reports from the retiring officers were called for 
and submitted. | 
_ The Treasurer presented his accounts, which, after due examination 
ee auditing committee, were accepted. His general statement of 

he transactions of the year was as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, May Stet, 186%, - = = اع‎ 
Member's fees: ann. assesamente for 1863-04, - - £45.00 
do, do, for previous years, - 105.00 240.00 
Interest accumulated on deposits in Savings Bank, - - 2245 
المصصدد مولي‎ + = = + <= = UMAR 


F565.05 





100388؟ 


EXPERDITC RES. 
Printing of Journal, Vol. VIT (balance), - 
ee 


3 = $500 26 
- » aes 
د‎ = 8 
$1000.58 

The Treasurer called attention to the considerable diminution of the 
balance on hand during the past year. This was due in part to the 
remission by the Society of the assessment for the year 1862-63, and 
would have been much greater, had there not been unusually large 
receipts frota other sources, He stated that rather more than $200 
was still duo the Treasury from members, for assessments of 1861-62 
and previous years, not nile in, He recommended the anthorizing 
of a special effort to collect these outstanding dues, during the present 
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interval in tho levying of the regular assessments. It was aceordingly, 
tipon motion, voted by the Society, that the Treasurer be authorized 
and instructed to send ont bills again to all members in arrears, press- 
ing upon them the desirableness of a settlement, without farther delay, 
of all accounts past doe. 2 
The Librarian read the list of donors to the Library and Cabinet 
during the year,* and briefly deseribed those of the donations which 
seemed to call for special notice. But forty-seven titles of printed 
books, and one of manuscripts, had been added to the catalogne since 
May last, the most valuable and important accessions having been con- 
tinuations of series already commenced. The gift of highest value had 
been one made to the Cabinet by Rev. William Clark, now of West 
Brattleboro, Vermont, being a collection of eee ay ti coins, gold, 
silver, and copper, of Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Oriental mintage, 
mea bl them of great antiquity and beauty, or of interest from other 
lities. 
T the Committee of Publication reported that the printing of the new 
umber of the Journal had not yet been begun, bat wonld soon be taken 
up. The Number would be filled chiefly with contributions from mem- 
bers at home, which had in part been presented at the preceding meet- 
ing, and in part would be brought forward at this meeting} 
whe Directors announced to the Society that they had adopted for 
the meeting the order proposed by the Committee of Arrangements, 


which was as follows: to devote the session of Wednesday forenoon 


entirely to the transaction of business and other matters proper to be 
brought forward at the Annual Meeting; to assemble agnin at 4 o'e. 
Pp. uw, at the residence of Dr, Peabody, in Cambridge, for the reception 
of communications; to ve in the evening in season to mccept an 
invitation kindly extended by Dr. Beck to the members of the Society 
and their ladies, to be present at a social gathering at his house; and 
to come together for a continuation of the literary session, in Boston, 
at 9 o's. on Thoreday morning. Farther, that they had re-appointed 
the Committee of Publication of the eding year. That they had 
designated New Haven as the place of the next Semi-anoual eens 
to be held on Wednesday, Oetober 14th, 1868, and had named Pr 
Salisbury, Wadley, and Whitney as a Committee of Arrangements for it. 

The Directors also presented the names of persons whom they nomi- 
nated for election to membership in the Society, and the Society there- 
upon proceeded by ballot to accept and ratify the nominations. As 
Corresponding Members, were thus elected 

Bhao Daji, Exq., of Bombay, ا‎ 
Babu Réjendralila Mitra, of Calcutta. 

* The donations received prior to the meeting of October, 1862, are acknow- 
edged in the Inet Part of the Seventh Volume of the Society's Journal, ١ 

+ Prof Whitney, on Biot and Weber's views respecting the relation of the Chi- 
peso and Hindu Asteriem=, with an addition, upon Miller's recently publisl 
pions opm the same subject; Rev. مل‎ Stilson, on ihe Kemi ure; J.P. 
Brown, Raq. a translation of part of a Siifi trea the Trae) piritaal 
Life of the Safle; Prof Hadley, oo the ssp 
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The Corresponding Secretary Inid before the meeting the correspond- 
ence of the past six months, and read such parts of it as were of a 
character to interest the members present. ) 

The anntal reports being now disposed of, Prof. Salisbury rose to di- 
rect the attention of the Society anew to the loss it had recently su- 
tained, in the death of ita President, Dr. Robinson, and to suggest a 
formal tribute of respect to his memory. He spoke as follows: 


This seems to be the proper time for us to pause, to notice and record the great 
bereavement which this Society has experienced, eince we last met, in the decease 
of ita honored President, There is always a sense of loss, innependently of all en- 
deoring attachments, or habits of reliance, when one whom we have long been عقة‎ 
customed to count among the living is at length numbered with the departed, 
But, tot to speak here of the rupturing of tender ties of affection, when the person 
withdrawn from the acenes of earth is one whose character, intellectual abilities, 
and attainments have attracted the notice, and won the respect, of his comtrymen ; 
anal especially, if he has been looked oF to as the representative of any higher de 

rtment of labor for the publ good; and yet more, if his name has refiecter 
Tue upon his country in foreign lands, where older civilization should give a more 
just appreciation of all that tends to advance the race in knowledge amd victue—I 
aay this, under euch clreumstances, the void which conan human sensibility 
poh suffers by the death of any one whom we have known, ها‎ more deeply and 


+ ate of eminrnce, in scholarly qualities and acquisitions, aa well as in 
‘th ¢eiation and advocacy of the cause it represents, as Dy. Pickoring and 
Tr. Robi "To the enthislaem of our firet President in behalf of all learning: 
we owe it, indeed, in grent measure, that this wate RAs gol and our obligations 
to the second are not inferior, for the ا‎ which bis well-earned ممم‎ as o 
scholar has been constantly giving to wa Dr, Robinson was not aman bf the ardent 
temperament which all admired in bis predecessor in that chair: his calling was 
not to draw around him new votaries of science, by the contagion of sympathy 
with a passionate devotion to iL; but rather to shine, with a stemly, sure light, 





upon the path of those whom be found already eecking after knowledge. ten | 
ate in forming his opinions, he was always to be relied upon for whatever conch 
sions he arrived at, as certain to have arguments in their favor which cogld not 
easily be ysinsaid, His mind was formed for research, and for ort tah ay 
structure of ascertained truth, stone by stone; but not for flights of imagination. 
He wae also a fair-minded man, ready to recognize, and desirous to possess himself 
of, all the discoveries of others. No American scholar, perhaps, haa come nearer 
than be, as regards method ard scope, in bis department, to the high German 
ideal of a *Gelchrier.” Asa Hebrew linwuist, he was unurpassed by any of his 
‘emmizymen, not to say that be led them all; and it may be confidently لكك‎ 
that no one, either In this country or in Europe, wit nee eink 


ma. 
the anme 1, haa 
4 Dr. Robinson in his contributions to the branch of learning which 


ee 


such knowledge. With all his attain- 
rved self-respect. He a Christian 
all other walks of lite, the Christian spirit of docility is ever 
bon of knowledze, there is aleo a light from above 

be Father of our spirits, 


he faintest manner the claims of the 
and grateful recollection; but this 
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humble tribute to the memory of our lamented aseocinte is all that my leaden 
speech allows me to offer, My purpose, however, was not so much to attempt to 
be the spokesman of the عورا ب‎ this o¢casion, as to more that و‎ committee 
be appointed, by the Chair, to prepare come suitable resolutions in memory of Dr, 
Robinson, in the hope that the motion will call forth worthier expressions of our 

The motion was seconded by Prof. Barrows, of Andover, who offered 
وى‎ brief sketch of the life and labora of Dr. Robinson, and an estimate 
of his character ns 0 scholar and « teacher: 


Sir:—The remarke which have just been made touch a chord that must vibrate 

long and mournfully in the beart of every American scholar. In consideration of 
fact that Dr. Robinson's firet work which guined him reputation as a echolar 

done in Andover, also that for many years my department of ehucly قط‎ 
هه‎ thot, i 


ae 


apenpreis, thas Tahould, on this oceasion, refer briefly to his life, character, 
سه‎ labe 5. 
native of Southington, Connecticut, where he was born on the 10th day of 
April, 1794, and gredunted in 1816 at Hamilton Col he first came to Amdover 
in 1821, to superintend the printing of an edition of the first six books of the Iliad, 
which he had prepared with notes for the press, He was already a widower, har 
lost in 1919 his first wife, a daughter of the Rev, 5 Kirkland, missionary to 
the Oneida Indians, In Andover, hia sequaintance with Prof, Stuart naturally in- 
troduced him to the field of bitdical study, and it was during his first resnlence 
there, exteniling from 1821 to 1626, that the fruit of his argh ig os لمعيو‎ mia 
began to appear. Geshdes holding, fora part of this period, the officer of assistant 
instructor he department of Sacred Literature, he and Prof. Stuart published 
eoajeintly, in 1825, ع‎ translation of Winer's Grammar of the New Testament, In 
the sume year he published aleo م‎ translation of Walil's Clavie Philolagica Novi 
Testamenti—which waa his first effort in the line of New Testament lexheography, 
م1‎ 1826 he Went to Europe, where he epent four years in study and travel. Here 
he married, for متنا‎ second wife, the gilted danghter of Prof, Jacob, of Halle, well 
known to the literary world under the nome of Tulei, Returning to Andover. he 
received in 1820 the appointment of Professor Extraordinary of Sacred Literature, 
which he held til] 1883, when he resigned the office and removed to Boston, resid- 
ing there till 1837. During the whole term of bis second residence in Andover and 
his subsequent resibence in Boston, ble labors in the field of biblical literature were 
abundant. In 1831, the Biblical Repository was established by him in Andover. 
To this periodical the cause of biblical learning made a sudden wad great advance. 
There had nover been in America a theological quarterly of eo high م‎ eharacter, at 
+4 هه‎ fur as the department of Sacred Literature was concerned, The volumes 
this work which he edited, from 1831 to 1834, are mina إل‎ valuable, and are 
» the prevent day in special demand, In 1832 appeared his revised edition of 
وساي‎ Dictionary of the Bible, This, in its day, was a valuable work; although, 
as the Profesor bimeelf remarks in the preface, it contained very many things 
which he would never have inserted, but which, being once there, be did not feel 
himself at Hherty to reject, Whoever bad oceaston to consult it eoon learned that 
the cream of the whole volume was contained in the brief notes that bore the signn- 
ture“ 11" That even hie own additions to Calmet ceased during his lifetime to be 
of authority was not lis fault, but preéminently bis merit. Hie researches in the 
field of bib'eal lenrning revealed to him many errors into which be hod fallen, and 
he wished it to be understood that neither this work, nor his Bible Dictiusary for 
the young, which appeared in 1844, waa any longer worthy of cireulation, 
In 1833 appeared the firat edition of Dr. Rebinson's translation of Butimann's 
Greek Grammar, in 183), 0 second edition of the same; and In 1851, 4 oer tron 


lation from the 15th German edition, A Harmony of the Gospels in Greek, in فل‎ 


and the Greek text newly arranged, was published under his supervision in Ando- 
ver ln 1884. The Bhneny of the Four Goer ‘ls, published in Boston in Greek 

1845, ancl orm of this, In 1836 appeared Dr. 
Robinson's own Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, and in 1950 8 


been which be prosecuted with euch illustrious success, it may not 
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new edition, mainly re-written. In the same year he issued his translation of 
Gesenius's Hebrew Lexicon, which haa ات‎ gone through several editinna, 
To speak of the merits of these lexicons would be a superfluous work, Their 
widely extended circulation in this country aml in pares, and the persistent use 
made of them year after year, hear witness to the fuct that they meet In a satisfac 
wrt Bs Aah impertant want of bittieal echolara In truth, these lexicwne— 
wit Robinson's transkation of Wahl's Clavie, already noticed, and 
Prof. Gita excelent Manual Hebrew Lexicon, abridge! from Geseniu¢—ineugur- 
ated for American nod Englich echolare a new and ter ern in the السام برا‎ 
of biblical lexiengraphy. [tin not possible that biblical scholars of the present cay 
should comprebeud the difficulties under which those of us lalared who began oar 
atudy of the Holy Seriptures in the original tongues some forty years ago, Wore 
the works just spoken of to be oow nnnihilated, the biblical etholar could find 
ather efficient helpa; but it was not eo when Prof, Robinsen commenced his labora. 
Then a darkness tat was painfully felt rested on the field of biblical lexicography. 
Tt is true that his labors here were not leolated ood independent, He had many 
noble coudjuters, in both special and general lexieegraphy, particularly the baa 
lexicographers of Germuny, Without their aid be could pot have secon 
bis great and good work in this department, To bin God granted the privilege sap 
turning a branch of the mighty stream of philological fivestigation that bad newly 
burst forth with such freshness and fullness, into the city of our God, that it might 
thereby he watered and refreshed, In this aise terres his services are invaluable. 
In id be was yet Wer Pork Ch ci i. Bat efire enter Literature in “ee 
of New en its 
ee aera oe Ncruted itt ng Friis td 
Sites eis ite of سا حو‎ becatig in eptation were mae 
1838, in oe with the Rev. Ei Smith, a veleran 1 الس د‎ the American 
Eoard, Tw د‎ were afterwards متتسساسي‎ in hia Hiblical Researches, 
in Berlin, a ablished simultanentsly in the yenr 1841 in Halle, Boston, and 
joa In 1853, he made a second visit tu spt loa tg et aet Pa atc hig 
the topegraphy of Jeruxnlem and the geogra reort rio estine, 
During yar o important part of | لمان عسي‎ es hae a cong ion it trawel 
was, as before, the Kev. Eli Smith, From Unsheiya to back, and then 
on the way to Dumascus, until within a day's journey of that city, he was accom 
panied by the Rev, W.M. Thomson, Afterwards, from Danmecus to Ba'albek, 
and aroind the porthern end of Lebanon to Beirit, the Rev. 8. Roteon became his 
conipanion, The resulta of these new investigations are given in the third volome 
of his second edition of the Biblical Researches, published in Boston in 1654, the 
two previous volumes being a revision of the matter euntaine! in the first edition, 
It was a great favor, as well to Dr, Robmeun as to the Christian church at lange, 
that in thiese two journeys he was pertuitted to enjoy the invalunble msistance of 
euch aman as Dr. Eli Smith, a keen observer, thoroughly arquainted as well with 
the phy of the region as with the language and character of the Arkba. 
ser Fi the Biblical Heeearches are indebtes ar hie for their prerent.c | 
will perhaps never be known. Tt انان اسن جره سرد لوج مو‎ hls امات‎ 
io as that of which we have the record: these volumes, Equally fortunate wna 
mont Wes the construction of his maps, the services of a geo- 
Jae Senet. hoover reads Kiepert's sehen on the maps accompany: 
ry ing Sauer ات‎ ¢ third volume of the first 
wil ce how m are are to MSs the accurate 
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up it woul bs spe : om | 
raat hase lei steuibier أ‎ Shape te : 
poche ee sect 5 eee Ss of travel; whether written in: war 


England, or America; we fir references to these Biblical Researches, 
Thay are quoted, uot indeed us infallible, but as authority of the highest rank. 
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Tt is worth our while to consider for a moment what were the prominent traits 
of Dr. Robinson's mind, which gave to the results of his حو سيق‎ euch a high 
value, Foremost a دوك‎ were his indomitable perseverance, and what may 
be culled hia se iguiion. Tt was wot his habit to make up his jude- 
ment on & matter or ail be he rine “sare all about 11 thot was onder present cireum- 

accessible, He did not take alleged facta upon trust, bat sifted them 
for himeelf. His investigations were comprebensive also, They cov- 
aa the two flelds of personal observation and lenrned research. Some writers on 
biblical geography do oll in the study, Their authority cannot of cours: rise 
above its sources; and for want of personal observation they are often betrayed 
into Wrong combinations of facta and wrong j) 
muy be tru trusted to narrate what they have the 
nate involving historic research are of no valor, But Dr. Robinenn was both 
careful observer and the learned investigator, Think of him and his compan- 
مسوم‎ through the desert of Arnbin Petren day after ,نيط‎ with compass before 
watch in hand, curefolly noting at every turn of the road the time and 
ores سه ملع مط‎ Think of the same two men crawling through the subterra- 
neat passage, 1750 fret in length, that connects the fountain of Siloam with that 
of the Virgin, that they might verify the fact of their commection, For one 
1 1 واس‎ cote onal in the line of history, one has only to rend what he says 
such places as Jerusalem, Hebron, ond Tyre. He was not simply a scholar, nor 
ا‎ an observer, He was a learned observer. 
Another equally prominent trait in Dr, Robinson's character was a clear and 
comprehensive jadgment. Not only was be indefatigable and severely accurate in 
the collection of facts from both history and observation, but be knew how in rake 
use of them in the formation of opinions. There are books which may be filly 
characterized as vast storehouses of facta, which, nevertheless, their au were 
unable to turn to any good account. We value them for the data which they fur- 
ish, rather than for any opinions which they express hased upon these dain. But 
Et Rebinescn had a. طحت ناوسا‎ claar ond hee ab of the Pia 
of the facta which he had collected upon the gq saith 1 Behe thin 
Hence the verdict of the leamed @erld, that his 1 uf 
| cases erroneous, are in the main remarkably disti ined ee ool hity 
d correctness, and that in all enses they are worth; of the highest consideration. 

The failmgs of Dr. Robinson were in the line of ماص ا‎ He was both 
eautlows and confident in bis judgments. Hia opinions were the reeult of mature 
investigation; be had learned experience to rely upon them os correct, and it 


ts. ere are others who 
ves seen, but wheee opinions on 








re 


is not wonderful that be was sometimes wncomfo 'y tenacious of them. In eon- 

them wih ibe eomsierton whch they dewere of hia opponents, or treat 
hich they desery 

His ehuracter as an instructor grew immedintely out of bis charscter عه‎ a man 

in his own investi-‏ ساتسملها accurate and‏ ع 

Jione, he evuld not tolerate: or in his pupils. acne 


before him. The siudent. who ulteiopied an ممصعمصت‎ with him was in at 
being stopped in a way | would always remember. Perhn be, would ring 
the text-book up to his eyes, remarking in a dry tone, “ 1 find nothing of that here, 
All whose object was simply the investigation of truth found in his lecture-room 
abundant satisfaction. But if any came mr tb cps being entertained 
with hie romttlable, fullccos esi cde Hes ppointed, Had he united 

deers aud i a teacher somewhat more of the 


a little more of the imaginative, 
is of the poet: 


_ During the last of his life, Dr. Robinson had on hand a iphy of the 
Holy Land. To ماني‎ dehiclacs 8 sic hen معوحة‎ of deep) د‎ he مسن‎ 
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left, this unfinished, In a letter to me, dated January 28th, 1860, he spoke in a 
deaponding way of his inability to work, arising from the state of his health, which 
had been broken by two fevers in two successive bye miding that, if called opom 
to labor or write for even an boar, ho was wholly exhausted; that he had no de- 


sire, no heart for work; and whether the would ever return was known onl 
to God, Tint winter and the preceding had escaped the fewer, and his heal 
erwards he was again able to p some labor, 


gradually improved, so that a 
taking in behalf of asered liternture. Fut each was not the will of God, He hos 
pen ee his works remain an invaluable treasure to Christendom. Others may 

enti Ee bevond him, but it will be by availing themselves of the precious 
results of bis unwearied toil in the department of biblical learning. 

Dr. Pickering, of Boston, referred to the evidence which had come 
under his notice, in far distant countries, of the value put upon Dr. 
Robinson's works in aid of Biblical interpretation. 

Dr, Beck, of Cambridge, gave an account of his early seqnaintance 
with Dr. Robinson, commencing with the latter's saplicatien br inform- 
ation respecting the means of study in Germany, in anticipation of his 
first visit to that country. He farther spoke of his eminent qualities. 
as a scholar, especially of his exceeding thoroughness, and complete 
mastery of everything he undertook. 

Prof Salisbury’s proposal of a Committee to | re resolutions 
having been accepted by the Society, the presiding officer designated 
Prof, Salisbury, Prof. Barrows, and Prof. Prondfit of New Brunswick 
as members of that Committee. ee reported the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted: | 

Resolved, That the American Oriental Society has been bereaved, by the death 
of Dr, Edward Robinson, its late President, of an associate and officer on whom it 
. دمل‎ Ba لعفم‎ for support and direction, and whose distinguished abitities and 
| ve contributed Pipe for Oriental studies the fa e regard of men of 
cultore in this country, and added much to the good name of the Society abroad. 

Resolved, That tha Corresponding Secretary be requested to communicate the 
sentiments of the Society, as above expe to the family of our late President, 
and to poblish them in our Journal, 

The Corresponding Secretary called attention te the recent death of 
another member, Dr. Convers Francis, of the Harvard Theological Sem- 
inary, Cambridge, who had for some years been a never-failing attend- 
ant at our annual meetings, and by his presence, his communications, 
and the part he took in our discussions, had added ea’ te the pleas- 
ure and profit we bad derived from them. He hoped that some of 
those that knew him best would not let the occasion pass without paying 
the merited tribute to his worth. | | 

Prof, Peabody, of Cambridge, then rose and gave an account of the 
fife and services of Dr. Francis, his acquirerments as a scholar, his merits 
as a teacher, and the leading features of his intellectual and moral 
character: | 


life was almost equally divided between a pastorate at Watertown an. the Chair 
of Pulpit , aod the Pastoral Care at Carmbri a parkeh minister 





he enja 

the distinguishing regard of th مف ارده‎ ! 
ate in the private duties ١ charge, grave, wise, serious, { earnest as & preacher, ' 
weighty themes, be waa not only chosen 
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f bis clerical breth 
Sprig he pry د‎ of a large الج‎ ren, 


ee eory Ware, Jr, who had by the 

of bealth i. rot the his profeseorahip. 
he was ا أن مقس امامو ان‎ diligence, uniform amenity 
of intereearse with bis pupils, and the constant endeavor to elevate the prevailing 





ence. In his wi eortal tone he had ma friends, amd no enemies, 
+ ibe | Seastea: te سدم‎ 2 zealously interested in 
embrneced every mode of usefulness in 
ad ee ity as the Christian citizen. For many months 
i, his countenance gave too certain presage of fixed disease and 
| 1 i¢ full mensure cf active duty while con- 
own house till within a week of his 
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tains, it is believed, a grenter diversity of Mets « books, in ts siae, than 
any other library in New England, and which bears In pert every velo وعم ناما‎ 
of its owner's inastery of ita contents, He was among the earlinat of our divines 
to become conversant with the German language, literatore, and theology. He had 
an everheepltable mind, held his ee alwaya subject to revision, his views 
open to new light, Hence, with firm and operative faith in great principles 
fundamental trutha, = wit an ares [decision ane ee لمعا‎ 
م سي‎ the tant sn controversy in تناع‎ ond ! 
had, morally, the ان‎ firmnesa and toneuctt nll ocean the : م نيو يسور‎ 
ساسا‎ tinker, aod wae always ready to ramps § nal sacrifiee fur the right 
لقم‎ the trie ; eet و لوأمصك‎ waa posible for him te ae ee 
more he seemed قن‎ to let his mind seek even a temporary re He 
that it waa treason to troth to utter even a provisional verdict in an issue im 
which there were new advocates on either side who claimed a hearing. 
As a teacher, his affluent learning enabled him to direct the researches of his 
rol pamper cape gore dest octane rood than he im im- 
waa in his own mind, while bis library, his own careful refer 
bt جوع‎ always freely open to the student, If there was any fault in ble sgh 
tions, it was the excess of wealth, He poured out more materials fir thought 
١ 2000 galared could arrange into *y+tem—pearle myth! nocd ae 
they had time to string. But os a helper to the zealous and faithful student, as an 
estan w= pl intellectoal toil, and of candor and impartiality in jodg- 
ment, and سم جاب مداو د عم‎ and bigh esto el rs ope 
ites, we in res 
agen gg gee (ly ora 
Rev. Mr. Brigham of Tannton, and Rev. Mr. Clarke of Jamaica Plain, 
former ia of Dr, Francis, followed with remarks in the same strain, 
and with anecdotes illustrative of his character. 
The deaths, which ocenrred or were first heard of during the ) 
year, of Prof. ft. Elton, Dr. E. M’Gowan, Rev. D.C. Sendder, and Prof. ب‎ 
. Freytag, Corresponding or Honorary Members of the Society, were 
also announced, Kev. Mr. Hale and Mr. Stoddard of Boston, and Dr. 
Taylor of Andover, spoke of the loss which both the mi 
and science had sustained in the untimely decense of Mr, ager Al 
soon after his entrance upon bis labors in Southern India, referring with 
admiration to the unusual zeal and thoroughness with which he had 





taken up the study of India in preparation for his, profession, as wit- 
Reseed -troly profound and valuable essays which he bad pub 


lished on Indian ethnology and philosophy before leaving this country. 


ral scholarship among the clergy under his influ- - 
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The election of officers for the ensuing year being next in order, the 
following board, nominated by م‎ Committee appointed by the presiding 
officer, was balloted for, and elected without dissent: 





President—Prof. Enwann EB. Savrsnver, of New Haven, 
| Prof, Cnances Becr, Ph.D. * Cambridge. 

Fice-Presidents « Rev. Wituiam Jexxs, D.D., ف‎ Boston. 
/ Pres, T. D. Wootser, DD. LL.D. “ New Haven. 


New Haven. 


y—Prof, W. ,لل‎ Warrxry, ‘ 
New Haven, 


Seer! of Classical Section—Prof. James Haptey, =“ 
Recording Secretary—Mr. Exna Annot, 4 Cambridge. 
be 


New Haven. 


Treasurer—Mr. D. C. Giemas, | 
New Haven. 


Dibrarian—Prof. W. D. Wirrser, 
Rev. Rervs Awpensox, D. D,, Boston. 
Mr. J. G. Cocewri1, نه الآ مانا‎ New York. 
Prof. W. H. Ganex, D.D., # Princeton. 
Directors ( Prot. J. J. Owes, D.D., 4“ New York. 
Prof. A. P. Peanopr, DD. “ Cambridge. 
Dr. Cranes. Pickeame, له‎ Boston. 
\ Prof. Jons Paornerr, D.D., “ Now Brunswick. 
Prof. Salisbury expressed his great unwillingness to assume the place 
to which the Society had thus designated him, and asked for time for 
consideration, before he should accept or decline it. The followiog 
morning he communicated his acceptance of tho office, “yielding up 
to the judgment of others his own convictions of what would be for 


the interest of the Society, with a sincere desire to render it such ser 


vice as he might be able." : 

The following communications were presented, the first three at the 
afternoon and evening meeting in Cambridge, the others Thursday fore- 
noon, in Boston, 7 

1. On the Karaites, by Rev. Charles 11. Brigham, of Taunton, وعدا‎ 

This paper gave a general vicw of the sources, the development, the leading 
teachers, and the inflaence of the sect of the Raraites 5 

The name of the Karaites is derived from the Hebrew bird, to read of recite, 
and ex] their character as adherents of the fext of Scripture. The flourishing 
period of the sect was from 750 A.D. to 900 A.D., after which, chiefly throagh the 







nw Opposition of the great Rabbin, Saadia ben Jowph, they. y declined, 
snd a : تي‎ since 6 airy the position even of a Praltable .ريه‎ In ite 
differing frum Saddociem chiefly in holding to the doctrine of a future life. The 
way of it was p od: Ist, by the tof the Sadducees, the close opponents of 
all. Pharianic traditi | fons of the 6th 
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The general tenets of the Karnites, 3 contained in the ع ع دي‎ and his 
successors, and we learned from the Arab historians, are the nity of God, the 
Justice of God, the right of reason to interpret Seripture, the freedom of the bu- 
man will, and the separation of God from all direct inflgence in homan affairs. 


Jesus and M ed were both admitted to be ets of God, The Talmod 





to a reepectfal hearing, the duty of free inquiry, and the duty of missionary Inbor, 
itivel 7 The tn path duty, however, af the: Karalts 
teacher, wi uel the text of Scripture. The followers of Anan 
did not conform their views to bis in all respect and there were numerous serch 
within the eect. In some sot it was joined with political fanaticism, Its 













chief seat was at Jerusalem, but in a century from its fu dation it had epread 
‘into many distant lands, ما‎ Moro بن‎ the Crimea, and Persia, and had branches in 
Ai erica is of Westar So Te ساسا‎ Wren They wete fret op 
given to controversy, and geseruh 1 lives, They were fer op 
virtually an exile in Jerusalem. | 


2. On Bekker’s Digammated Text of Homer, by Prof. James Hadley, 
of New Haven. 


After alluding to the unfortunate attempt of Payne Knight in his Tlind (London, 
1620), to restore the lost digamma, Prof TH. described the services rendered by 
Inmanuel Bekker to Homeric criticiem, referring particularly to his Homeric re- 
searches, printed, since 1857, in the Monnteborichte of the Berlin Academy. His 
edition of Homer in 1843, while it showed a marked advance on that of Wolf, 
followed essentially the same method, aiming in general to reproduce the text con- 
stituted by Aristarches. Bat in hig recent edition (Ronn, 1559), he has avowedly 
taken up anew principle—that af analogy—and, by the help of it, haa sought to 
Fact beyoud Aristarclos, At the عنمو‎ time he has introduced the digrarrimeut . 
but with evident caution, abstaining almost wholly from violent or arbitrary changes 
of the text. He recognises only an initia! digamma, bat retains it in cases where 
by a profix or by composition it is brought into the middle of a word, Having de- 
termined from the Indications of the verse what words should have digamma, he 

© applies it to those words, wherever the verse allows it, or can by easy changes be 
made to allow it. Before noticing particular words, Prof. H. adverted to the cases 
in which hiatus was allowed in the epic verse, and which therefore give little evi- 
dence of adigamma. He also referred to the fact proved pee pala am Kahn's 
عر امات‎ 601%), that for words which are clearly digammated in Homer, the propor- 
tion of uneonformable cases (where the verve, a it etands in the common text, or 
after rejecting a movable », forbids the digamma) does pot usually exceed 7 or 8 per 
cent He then showed that onsale ادم يصوي‎ not to hare been written by 
Bekker with digamma, the wnconformable cases being about 40 per cent, while for 
the middie or passive of ipa, ' ما‎ draw, they are not more than 6 per cent. He 
objected to the procedure of Bekker in pre digamma to angmented forma 
(like 17300, ,يمدو‎ tela) of digammate verbs; and also in omitting digamma from 
reduplicated forms of such verbs in many instances where the verse allows it. He 
considered the question whether, in accordance with the views of Curtis and 
others, Bekker should have recognised a primitive y-sound os having produesd the 
same appearances with cigatmma in the Homeric verse, Such traces of initial y 
Curtius (Grundziigé d. griech. Etymol., ii, 177) finds in foe, Twas, and the rela- 
tive stem (fr, ,لك‎ de, ete.); of which Bekker writes the firet two with digamma, 
the last with initial vowel It was shown, however, that Cortius’s derivation of 
foes from the stem di (dele, ‘to ehow'}—through the forme سكوك‎ yu, whence vives 
وات‎ open to atrong objections an! has little probability, ‘That tw, ‘to send, is for 
yi-yd-ni, ‘to cause to go,’ is highly probable: but in Homer this verb rae bey 
with a vowel, while ta, ‘to long,’ as clearly began with o consonant: it is, t 


tmeafe to identify the two. As to the relative stem—in which, according to some 


recent writers (Kahn's Zischft., لاله‎ 401 ff, ix, 520), A is for ©, and that for dn or 
ro—the weak indications of a coosonant in Homer favor the belief that 4A ls for 
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y (ef Sl. ya); no a «اتوسم‎ ‘na! which presents frequent evidence of a conso- 
nant initial, may ba with e. ear it haa b woes been auppesed that some words 

in Homer show + auras lost initial يت‎ with fr. مط‎ uses the earlier ou; and 
eke nant (Kohin's Stechft., x, 0 ل‎ maintains that along with the ovcal 
ths, ia, Terre, be osed the earlier coin (avfea), cue (ees), an) عست‎ This view, 
though plausible, is still too uncertain to warrant the introduction of a ع‎ into the 
text: or ig ولد‎ writing of ja and ديهز‎ with initial digamma ia decidedly ob- 


“4. On the Muslim Doctrine of Predestination and Moral Responsi- 
bility, by Prof. Edward E, Salisbury, of New Haven. 


15 thie paper are first brought together atx Calon the of the lyric muse of 
the Armbs, ا‎ pre- or early post-Islamic, which indicate the اس‎ of the Arab 
mind, at that period, with respect to the Opposite | ‘of belief based upon the 
consciouenest of human efficiency, on the one am! the persuasion of a super- 
human overruling power, on the other—showing that the early Arabs were hare 
faiallsts, manifesting in their popolar songs ho spirit of reverence for di- 
vinities. ‘Then follows an exhibition of the eulbetance of the teachinyw the Kurin 
on the subject of predestination, from which it appears that Mohammad po more 
denied human freedom than be predicated of God a sovereignty which embraces 
even the nections of men, both bad and good, The paper also embraces a transln- 
tion and discussion of all the traditions of Dakhéri and Muslim ioc relate to the 


mainder of the paper is devoted to a summary of the speculations of predestinn Jest 
tion of the M ie Uhettoielana Savard to the twellth century, aa sect by Shah- 

The whol is designed to serre asa contribution of materials for an his- 
ve ما اباد لوم‎ of the opinions held among Muhammadans respecting divine 

hs عله واس‎ human freedom; with only incidental references to the genesis of 

) into view: in the hope, however, of {neilitating eo 
ip onig pg ar ilinr with the history of philosophy among other > nations, 
‘annals of the West. 

4. A Sdf Catechism, by Mehemmed Missiree, on the Tesavuf, or 
Spiritual Life of the Sifls; translated from the Turkish by John PY 
Frown, Esq., of Constantinople: presented by Prof. Salisbury, 

In a letter accompanying this paper, Mr. Brown writes as follows: 

little translation from a part of a‏ ه do myself the honor of sending you‏ 1ت 
معو Turkish mandecript which peer Bigs fell into pa eer hands, on the Tesavaf, or‏ 
Lite of the Soffees, agendas 1 consider Maal 8 interesting. So little is known—or, at‏ 

, مو‎ little has been وله وروي‎ soa om 
< talista, It will form oa part of 
hich 1 have Scan now jor some ye alin gto ane. 


Me work: wehich have, boon engage ده‎ io 
١ 1 ن‎ form of 






the Ce or tla asoeane cha ساسع‎ und oa hia work, when pub- 
Sake trould ti of the highest authority and value. 


مايه آلا ده 5“ 7° 
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5. On tho Peculiarities of the Turkish or Osmanli Dialect, by Rev. 
Henry J. Van Lennep, D.D., Missionary in Turkey. 


Dr. Van Lennep commenced with referring to the Torkish or Osmanii ns a-lan- 
guage still to an important ere in process of formation, Grammars, dictionaries, 
and a national literature are almost wanting هم‎ standards of speech. An {llostra- 
tion of the rapidity of chunge ia found in the fact that, within the space of thirty 

several new or completely revised translations of the Scriptures have been 
ae pcb ino The writer deactibed the ‘field occupied by the language, anal 


pointed ont the modifying influences which had been at work opon the latter, 
resulting from the mixture of races, and the changing succession of immigrations and 


mactes in the empire The amalgamation of races had been extensive and 
pid, being seen favored by the general adoption of Islam; since, in the East, 
and social distinctions depend much more on religious belief than on 
jeecent, ١ Christianity was likely to play an important part in determining the 
character and the language of the Osmanli pe = 
The most striking features of the Ovemimnli langun were explained. Tho en- 
law of the harmeni¢ sequence of vowels waa fully set forth and Wlustrated, 
was held to be much more elaborately developed and consistently observed 
‘han in the ruder Tatar dialects, ‘The formating of words wae solely by means 
of euffixes, to the exclusion of prefixes, The condenantion and. precision uttained 
were instanced by the forms of derivative conjugation, and by selected plri 
which were analy to exhibit their peculiarities of construction. The elegance 
of the cultivated dialect, especially as epoken by city Indies of the hagher closers, 
wna not ensily to be surpassed. The imperfect Arabic alphabet hail had a notable 
influence upon the form of the written langunge, نه‎ read by the learned. The 
Greek and Armenian modes of writing, especially the latter, suited rauch better 
the spoken tongue. Little of the literature was in the popular dialect, free from 
pedantic intermixtore with Arabic und Persian, 


6. The Thittiriya Priticikhys, by Prof, William D. Whitney, of 
New Haven. 


ty 


FE 


Without the time of the Baciaty by any detailed account of this work, 
which had already been sufficiently described in previous communications, Prof 
Whitney stated that, being well supplied with manuscript material for its publica- 


tion, he had! عه‎ far advanced his labors upon it aa to be able to promise ite appear 
ance in the next volume of the Society's Journal. 

7, On the Kardish Tribes of Westorn Asin, by Rey. William Clark, 
formerly Missionary in Annenia, now of West Brattleboro, Vt 


the Kurds, and experiences among them, do his resilence of several years in 
their commit, end in La pheno his br poe Be puthors who havé written upon 
them; and it was-a complete summary of what ls known respecting their country, 
race, manners and pobre aod religions beliefs 

Mr, Clark first gave an account of the mountamous ami] romantic region ooco- 
pled by the modern Kurds, describing ite fastnesses and valleys, and the surprises 
which constantly meet the traveller there. He referred to the ancient history of 
the people, to thelr identity with the Carduchi described by Xeno ‘aod their 
unchanged character since ‘his time, and to thelr claimed affinity with the anchent 
Chaldees; passing thence to their relations to modern Persian and Turkish history. 
Their language was evidently of Iranian stock, but ite position in the family wae 
not fully determined, Their number waa one and a half to two millions; they 
were broken up into little tribes, headed by independent chiefs, Mr, Clark went 
on to depict their character and qualities, of which be took a highly favorable view, 

| their i dence, their hospitality, their well-bred cat Te. 





ir treatment of their women, ete. Their music and dancing were made the sub- 
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4. On the Leyden and Berne Manuscripts of Petronins, and their 
Relations to cach other, by Prof. Charles Beck, of Cambridge. 

Of the two manusripta tu which this helo relates, both belonging to the class 
usually called Vulgata or Vulgaria Excerpta, the former in part fills a lacuna of 
thie initer and jt isa theory advanced by Bichler, in his edition of the Satyricon 
sag cae were both original ly parts of the same hanuseript, Dr. Beek enters into 

detailed examination and comparison of the two, and arrives at the eonelusion 
that the et position of any euch relation between them is questionable, and even 


very impro 


9. On the more Prominent Wharacteristics of the Zuln Language, by 
Rev. Lewis Grout, lately Missionary in Southern Africa, now . 
ton’s River, Vermont. 


Mr. Grout illustrated, ao far ne the ecanty time allowed, ihe nies لوصح‎ 
istics of the family of South مسعالا‎ languages to which the Zula 
dliarity of their phonetic «ystem consisted in the empl t of the hve 
inde of clicks, dental, palatal, und lateral, ay constituents of tha alphabe 
were often of onomatopoctic origin, and were as essential parta of the the ep ms 
مدا اد صف‎ of the ,مدي تعيها‎ si mec rat pitied 


Thal ease سات دوم وتسم ملام ومس‎ ox to جزمي‎ initial changes 
aa wan shown fr the active an promi npn wet varie to ae 
those of the nouns, giving rise toa kind of alliterative concord, ba 
tactic, not eqphonic, value. Is peesk fesleuy Or tee ean OF the tlck feos 

made the antject of remark, 


The time of adjournment of the morning session having arrived, it 
was concluded to defer till another ocension the presentation of the two 
or three papers still remaining upon the docket, and to close the meet- 
ing. Accordingly, after passing a vote of thanks to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences for kindly granting the use of its room 
as the place of meeting, the Society adjourned, to come together again 
in New Haven on W redneadiy, Oetober 14th, 1863. 
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According to appointment, the American Oriental Society assembled 
in New Haven, at the Hall of the Brothers in Unity, Alumni Building, 
Yale College, on the aftornoon of Wednesday, October 14th, 1503, The 
chair was taken by the President, Prof. EE Salisbury of New Haven, 
and the meeting called to order, soon affer 3 o'¢lock. 

‘The Recording Secretary, Mr. Ezra Abbot of Cambridge, read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were accepted, with the addition of 
ع‎ note marking as erroneous the announcement made to that meeting 
of the death of Prof. كا‎ Elton. 


The Committee of Arrangements announced the 1p aie onler of 
bosiness of the present session, as follows: that the Society shonld ad- 


journ at or about 6 o’c., to fre the members an opportunity to accept 
the invitation kindly extended to them to take tea at the Presidents, 
and to meet socially in the evening, with their ladies, at Prof. J. M. 
Hoppin’s, in Hillhouse Avenue; and that the literary sessions should be 
resumed at 9 o'c. on Thorsday morning, and should continue throngh 
the day, with a recess at noon. These arrangements were, on motion, 
tified and accepted by the Society, | 
The Directors announced that they had fixed upon Wednesday, May 
18th, 1964, as the time of holding the next Annual Mecting in Boston, 
and had appointed Dr. Beck, with the Recording and Corresponding 
ret a Committee of Arrangements for that mecting. They 
farther proposed and recommended for election to membership in the 
Society certain gentlemen, who were thereupon balloted for and de- 
elared daly elected. Of these, were elected as Corresponding Members 
Prof. Edward B. Cowell, of Calcutta, 





"The Corresponding Secretary, Prof. W. 10. Whitney of New Haven, 
resented the pondence of the past half-year. A large number of 
et and excuse, from members prevented by other engage- 
ments from being present at the meeting, were offered. Also, letters 
intimating acceptance of corporate membership, from 
Mr. William B. Atkinson, of Cambridge, 
Prof. Thomas Chase, of Weat Haverford, Po., 
Prof, Ephraim W. Gurney, of Cambridge, 
Prea't Thomas Hill, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Prof. Wistar Hodge, of Princeton, 
Prof. James KR. Lowell, of Cambridge, 
Dr, Leonard Tafel, of St. Loui, 
Prof, Rodolph L. ‘Tafel, of St. Lonis, 
Mr. Lyman R. Williston, of Cambridge ; 
and of corresponding membership, from 7 
Rev, Isidor Loewenthal, of Peshawur, N, W, India. 
Other letters conveying acknowledgments of receipt of the Society's 
publications and announcements of books sent to the Library, and some 
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containing items of literary intelligence from correspondents abroad, 
were presented and read in part. 

Communications were now called for, and the following were offered, 
the first two on Wednesday afternoon, the others at the forenoon and 
afternoon sessions of ‘Thursday : 

A Letter addressed to James W. Redhouse, Eaq., of London, by 
Rev. W. G. Schauiiler, D.D., of Constantinople, in vindication of the 
latter's Specimen-version of the Gospels and Acta in Turkish; laid be- 
fore the Society, with permission of the Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Bible Society, by the President. 

Prof. Salisbury remarked, by way of introduction to’ the letter, that the tronsla- 
tion of the Scriptures inte languages of the East must necessarily be a matter of 
interest to the Oriental Society, lnasmoch as it ia the noblest application which can 
be made of the trensure of words and forme of speech ها‎ any نآ‎ , to seek to 
trimelate into it both the form end epirit of that nehly di fied body of Iiterature 
which composes cur Sacred Book; that one's command of a lnngunge could be 
brought to no severer test than such an application of it; and that, therefore, this 
Suckety might well congratulate iteelf that many of ite members have been دم عاك‎ 
guished in so high a sphere of Iabor. Me then briefly refurre 
trurialation of the Scriptures, by Dr, Eli Smith and Dr, Van Dyek, to the Chinese 
version, may completed by Dr. Culberteon, to which our lamented associate Dr, 
Bridgmar | _ many of the best years of his يقالا‎ and to Dr. Goodell’s trana- 
lation of beth Testaments into the Armeno-Turkish, “the third revielon of the Old, 
and the fourth of the New,” the printing of which has been lately finished—bat 
disclaimer! the Intention of even alluding to all the works of this sort in which the 
Society might be expected to feel a epecial interest, Ho farther remarked that, in 
communicating Mr, Schauffler’s letter, be did not at all menn to enter into a discus 
sion of (he points broaght forward, but wished only that the Society should have 
the ratification of learning with what an enlightened and candid, as well os rever- 
ent, spirit thelr esteemed associate is pursuing his delicate task. 

Dr. Schanfifer’s lettor not boing the property of the Oriental Society, nor written 
for publication, It fa not thought proper to give any detailed abstract of it here. 
Hia version of the Gospels and Acts was issued in 1862, “to try ite fortunes, and 
to elicit the opinions of competent jadges.” 1 ri 

Rev, Oliver Crane, missionary in Turkey, added to this communication some re- 
marks upon the characteristics of the two Turkish versions, by Mr. Goodell and Mr. 
Schanitler, the former being designed for the mass of people of little culture, and 
the Latter for the literary men of the Turkish empire; each was admirably adapted 
to هذا‎ purpose, but Mr. Schauffler had perhaps aimed at somewhat too high a style. 
He also spoke of Mr, Redhouse's Turkish style aa very elegant, but as einen” 
something of accuracy In translation from the Scriptures, and the more because of 
his ignorance of Hebrew and Greeley and he improved the occasion to enforce the 
importance to a missionary of being thoroughly versed in the original languages of 
Scripture, and also of inking full time to nequire the most farniliar sequaintance 

Hr ranelate the Seriptures Into it. 


"De Ait Wight inioncy 2, Oma 









~ 9, On Malller's Views cra tae, doug eg of the Hindn and Chi- 
nese Asterisins, and ee other Points in Hindn Astronomy and 
Chronology, by Prof. William D, Whitney, of New Haven. | 
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This was an addition to Prof Whitney's paper on the views of Bint and Weber 
tho same subjects, presented to the Society a year ago, and it was to be 
Penis with that paper in the next Nomber of the Society's Journal, It had 
for presentation at the last Annual meeting, in May, bot was 
vata ay سرود‎ out at that ti time by the press of other matter. The views of Prof, Miller 
which it «tuted and criticized are contalned in his Preface to the fourth volume of 
his edition of the Rie Veda and ite commentary (Londun, 1662). Prof. Whitney 
first ‘a مصخ‎ to Miller's introdaction to the discussion, as urging considerations 
bearing opon the charm of Vedic literature, and the superiority of aire eas 
national individuality, which were irrelevant tu the treatment of a 
‘and also betray an exagrerted estimate of the results 9 ener 
nw from audenitting th Chinese origin of the eyvstem of lunar asterberns. ‘The 
Saks on which the originality of this system in India was maintained by Miller 
were pronounced qatenable; they inaplied view of ite character—as composed of 
merely theoretic divisions of the heavens, inatend of constellation», and divisions ns 
peinted wat and determined by them—which was erroneous: only by such a عاص‎ 
understanding: could he, while adesitting all Biot's clainw as to the originality of 
the Obinese ,مضعم‎ escape from Biot's inference of the derivation from them of the 
مع ممم‎ The scheme of definitions of the wor! selsiotra—which, though put 
forward aaa postulate, really involved the whole matter of controversy —was op 
Pesed on both philologicn! and historical grounds; the determination of the time of 
selection of the junction-stars of the asteriame, and the aswumption of the identity 
of this time with that of the citablishment of the asterisme themeclves, Were 
proved erreneous; and the explanation of the addition by the Hinda«, under (hi- 
nese influence, of a series of stargroups to thelr former avetem of ilivisions of the 
tic, wae shown to be insufficient. ‘The relations of the year and month, and 
the value of the periodical month as a chronological element in India, were dis 
cursed, anid in y to the latter orate as well عن‎ to curtain others, it was claimed 
that Miller had done Injustice to To Miller's view respecting the date 
عر م سيدا‎ the J ولاس اديه لا‎ the :wokelinin, ard سرض يروما و‎ ba seade-ot 1k 
C Whitney ا‎ meented. [He then took ae the points cited by Miller from 
nse ey cont agen ally attention than they had received, and endeavored to 
prove therm al destitute of ralne. Beniley’s date for the adoption of the 
Seat the months له !سدسم بل‎ eflirely upon his aertion that the month Qrivapa 
parma begun at the sunmer valstice, which was gratuitews anid fulee; his 
tim of the asteriemal names of four of the planets, aa founded upon oceultations 
of مي عم سيم‎ observed hes the Hindus in the year 1424 B. 0., was first refuted 


cutis, aol then shown ها‎ be utterly anntilated by 
د مرجي سس‎ toc att himeelf by Mr, Hind, which proved eee 
occurred—althouuh 


‘eit 
33 









7 ‘a explanation; the 
pas eps ee j 1 هد‎ a mere et: 1 concelt, ua worthy 
1 بلعم‎ | ‘be of E tley was therefore 
r¥, calling for m retraction. Finally, 
لعجاي‎ 0 aut 4 that ‘Colebrooke’s deterruination of the age of Trahrnie 
tions founded on the latter's definition of the position of certain 
rie 3 the asteriama, quoted by Miller, was invalid: such calculations 
could only prove the time of the general observation of the positions of the 
tlontars, which were reported! by Brahmoagupta accordantly with the other £ fast 
satronomical authorities 


3. On Dr, Legge’s New Edition and Translation of the Chinese Clas- 
oon and Sacred Books, * by Mr. Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge. 


© The Chines Classics : with a Translation, 0 aa Exer hice’ Kotes, Pro. 


موسا the [ fi‏ نات ,13 anvil Copdots Indexes. "iy James Lex, D‏ مس 





the Grent‏ عم Seven Volumes. Vol. L, containin Confacian‏ ول 

! : an] the Doctrine of the Mean.—Vol it. containing the Works of Mew 
chu, cat the Authors London: Tribner & Ce. اليل‎ _ Large ه85‎ 
pp. كله‎ 196, 376; will, 126, 497, tia 
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Mr. Abbot gave a svecinct account of the Five يمك‎ ond the Four Books, which 
together constitote the sacred and classical literature of China, stating the date, 
authorship, andl character of each, and detailing the editions and tranalations hith- 
حلت‎ mince mca ot capt for the use of Euro with o brief estimate of their 


value. sub وزتانع قم يدي‎ va the cormmunbention, Dr, 0 
edition of the whole body of these wor was on English mislonary 
in. China, of aboot twenty-five years’ service: he plane ad عاط‎ event week sone 
after hia arrival in the country, and had ever since been for Nectarine 


by the collection and study of the voluminons Chinese lterature bearing upon and 
connected with the books in « 0 An i oe merchant, Mr. Jardine, recently 
deceased, hacl | provided for defrayi of the work; another, Mr. Dent, 

had urranged pt it ebould be | aw iinsionaries at half-price, Two 
volimes, containing the Four Books, hn sea appeared, and were submitted to 
the examination of the members present. Thelr se was royal §vo; the Chinese 
texta were given at the head of each pare, with the English version next below, and 
critical and explanatery notes at the bottom. The paper and typography were of 
the best quality, and the whole mechanical execution did honor to the | al Hong- 
kong from which the work igeved, and the Chinese workmen عار‎ yaks 
it. Each text wae preceded by an elaborate introducton, © 2 

doctrine, ete, and sometimes containing the text and translation 

which it referred to or controrerted. Full. indexes followed, avid Chinese; 
the latter were accompanied with جك مزق ومس لمم حمطا رمي‎ an اسع‎ 
ries to the texts, with abandant references bo passages and explanations of 

The whole was likely te oovoee ah oe ie اح ود جرس سا بسر‎ 

end valuable : 
read extracts exhibiting. De. es style of translation, comparing it with that 
of other translators; plas 
geal Vip Bangs محا‎ piv nik مصخ م‎ on particular savings, which 


rt of doubtful meaning or misunderstood, He proceeded further to remark 


the character of Ot: Chinese إحاطاء‎ seal An: Ttsate A ky بلقا‎ seen ot 
tations from Dr, Legge's versions of the different texts. 

yrs E. W. Syle, late of the Shanghai mission, explained, by a description of the 
Chinese system of education, and of literary cxaminations necessarily undergone by 
the aspirant to civil office, the manner in which these bouks still exercise an immense 
inflownce upon the Chinese mind, Their present authorized comment er, in 
tation, with and ty which they were studied, was of a decidedly panthe 
acter: and it was one of the objectaof Dr. Leege anil of those whe en with 
bin to eet forth and urge the purer meaning which actually lay in the texte then 
selves amd had been brooght out In the older commentaries, and which much more 
distinctly favored monothelstic doctrine, 


4. On Ritech! and Mommsen’s New Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, by 
Pres't Theodore D, Woolsey, D.D., of New Haven. 


ert preface to his account of the great work undertaken under the care 
e of tho Berlin Academy, of pSishe bely te ray ta 
rest Woolsey mentioned and briefly characterized the 
Se or rn ra oa a, ree ١ 
ءظ‎ f their lel some ل‎ peeting thelr man! Eo iti 
and descriking more particularly a few of the nuns celebrated and im 
tl 1 ined thee [ : 







a ee ie aalaneenneoe. to Saul field for explora- 
ددا د‎ fork poe ودس قاين جاده يهنن‎ gato Asia Minor, Rev. 
Mr. Crane spoke briefly of ممع ور‎ ali 0 i in great measure | 

pos سيق مكلام نه سج ووه روا دع مز‎ of wome of ther. 








® Prace Latinitatis Monuments Eplgraphies, ele, Berlin, 1862. fol 
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xX American Oriental Society: 


§. Dr. J, Perkins’s Translation of an Ancient Syrinc Manuseript, con- 
taining « Version of the Apoc pt dae Revelation of St. Paul; presented 
by Prof. George P. Fisher, of Haven. 


The manuscripts containing this apoeryphal work were firet sent to America some 
ears ayo, by Rev. David T. Stoddard, rt but had been recently in the hands of Dr, 


Perkins of Ortioiah for cry a and were quite lately returned to thie country. 
Dr. Perkins saya respecting them: ©The Syriac isso good that Tam inclined to 
give it the ا‎ We seldom seo eo good a style written by 
RTS eteuann acim cf the present time,” 

Prof. Fisher stated that the translation had been but a da pert Jo We 





ve 7 1 : 
ا‎ the fouth oontery. | MEF ed | لك‎ in the foutkation 
of bie howe at Tarsus, anil to reise kad nal fit to the emperor Theo- 
dosius Pie tae et a Bek tuto Another, supposed ters 
in Merton College لفان‎ at Oxford, in said 
ae chee hve to bell ns well en ke to learen, The work under discussion contains 
both these features: how much besides it may have in common with those other 
works, as perhaps descended from a cotamon original with one or both of them, it 
Whe مم‎ yet imposible to savy. 
After a recent introduction, inculeating ite geouinences and imp eo, the work 
مت وم مهمه‎ with rep ia ge Br لقاع‎ np moor = انتانق‎ mn th 8 earth, ns then 
sively accusing to G. sinfalness of man, mod calling for punishment: 
rity 3 angela, rh attend the steps of mortals, and each evening in 
hearen all their geod and evil works, declare the rughtecus everywhere in affliction, 
and the wicked totally corrupt, Next begins the revelation: Paul is ht up 
lato heaven; he sees on the way the two classes of relation Pal beng ap 
souls of the wicked and the righteous, and nske aod obtains from his heavenly con- 
ductor the sight of their execution of the duty entrusted to them—the conveyance of 
ee rig evuls to heaven, in spite of the opposition of evil spirits on the way, 
bringing of the soul of a wicked man to the presence of God in ering 
deceive condemnation, and to be handed over to se torinentors until the day 
surrect Paut then enters the third heaven; he sees Enoch and Elijah, d 


1 





over the Sea of the Eucharwt to‏ ادر دود هذ L wordare of the ce, ane.‏ اناس 

y of Christ. He is + as Ae ep one, esr جحي‎ Af Sete tener on سي‎ 
children slain by Herel, and prety بطم‎ we حيط لام‎ he returns. 
= 3 city and مرو‎ re ng it: he bears David sing, aid isdnformed 
oO necessity of sing Fal woe he is “the mennin, of 
Aalfelujad, انهم‎ ita ' plows resycneen, sna wo on. Then he is 


to hell, and belolis جيجه‎ of the winked. ance whee crimes لماه‎ 
mimconcdoact in افده يديزت‎ office, مد عمل تاكن‎ tie in church and at the 0 
ment, ore especially dwelt م‎ Michael, descending from heaven, is in vain 
pealed to for relief by the 11 لات 4ه لصم اتج‎ Appearing, comin ther 
doom. The apostle farther meets with Moses, the chief prophets, and other Hebrww- 
worthics, who lament eorely over tho sina لضع‎ sufferings of the wicked, amd he ia- 
finally browght back to earth The work cloves with the account of its own oon 
ea and discovery, already alluded to, It is written in a heavy style, and هط‎ 
deficient throughout in imayination, foree, and point. 


6. On Recent Disctesion and Opinion respecting the Tonian Migra- 
tion, by Prof. James Hadley, of New Haven, ee 


Pref Hadley referred to a former communication (presented in Oct, 185 
areca tae pal Sr eee ated cmt 

then recently liahiod Prof. EK. Curtime of Géttingun, entitled 
“Tho Tonians before the Ionian ل‎ Taking up and carrying out به‎ view 





06 1 


فس 
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which had been indicated by Boltmann and Nlebohr, Prof. Curtias maintained that 
there were Joniana settled on the coast of Asin Minor for rmouny ages before the 
event which is commonly supposed to have brought them there, the Toninn Migra- 
tion of about 1000 B. 0: and that the colonists from Attica in this Migration were 
only going back to a country which had been the home of their forefathers, and 
which was still the home of their kinsmen. After reeapitulating the leading points 
in bis former communication, Prof. Hadley gave an scewunt of the discussions which 
have been excited in Germany by the theory of Cortina He stated the objections 
of Schémann, Duncker, Bunsen, and Gutachmid, and the anawers returned to them 
by Curtios and other supporters of bie theory. It was observed that three arnru- 
mente to which Cortios gave prominence in hie first comy, vin—1]. The wide نكتل‎ 
sion of the Jonian name throughout tho Enat as a common designation for the 
Greeks ;—% The supposed occurrence of the Tonian name on Egyptian monuments 
of the 18th and 19th dynasties:—5. The rapid progress in wealth, power, and 
literary culture, made by Ephesus, Miletus, and other Jonian citivs, immediately 
ofter the lonian Migration:—that these arguments ore صم‎ longer relied] upon na 
supports to the theory. ‘The theory iteelf has received an important modification, 
through the views propoaed by Clissen and adopted by Curtios, in reference to the 
rive and progress of the [onian name. It is assumed that this name was first used 
by the Phoenicians (under the form Firranim), and applied by them to the maritime 
tribes, whether Greek or not, who inhabited cousta and islands of the Agean; 





some tery serious objections: but in other reepecta they weaken the angument in 
ite favor; and they cannot supply tts lack of 6م‎ ities Tt 1+ certain 

not im قلط‎ that the colonists of the Tonian Migration found in Asia Minor 
tribes not widely different from themselves in language and ethnical affinities. But 
there fs strong reason for امو‎ that they did not find ه‎ population which they 
recogmised as having the exe nationality with themselves, as stunding in a relation 


to themeelves similar to that of the Achwans or Dorians in Greece. There is po 


reason to suppose that the earlier inhabitants of the Asiatic coast were any hearer 
to the Greeks than Curtiys conceives the Pelaszians to have been: for he regarda 
these as indeed distinct from the Greeks, yet closely resem bling them, and readily 
coslesclag with them into ong poopie, In conclusion, Prof. Halley ] لساك‎ 
against the claim of Curttus that his theory of early Greek times shoul! be me- 
لسارم‎ unless a better can be substitute for it: a theory may be superior to ite 
competitors, atl yet, if it lack sufficient evidence, it must be regarded os plausible 
speculation rather than histerle verity. 

7. Arabs in Poking: from a letter of Rev. Henry Blodget to Prof. 
H. A. Newton of New Haven, dated Peking, Feb, 19, 1863; commu- 
nicatod, with remarks and oxplanations, by the President. 

Prof. Salisbury first read an extract from Mr. 1 ' letter, as follows: 
will enclose with this ه مامه‎ livt of » New Aveo wort of whieh there are 


‘Tho inmates of the‏ تعطاس ie scuttle ta Poking 5 a a oS ee‏ جار 
emis a lane ‘they are the deseendatts of Abrabam and of Iehmael, that‏ 
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عق جم .10 ختصر SH‏ .0 معسودى .8 شرم Mol‏ 7 كنو الدقايقف .6 


يض 


تشقان 5 cbs‏ .14 سراجية .18 ترغيب a 12, Bball‏ خالل :11 
رباعبات .20 ee‏ .19 لوايم ,18 مقامات .15 ela‏ الرسول .16 


1. اللبعات‎ Rel 22: قاتشي‎ ; weeks 23, eels تنفسب‎ iy 24, oe pt 


remarked by Frof. Sal VOTE ا ع ا‎ 
— sahil namely, presence of Arabs even in the capital.of 
China, retaining thelr own age and religion, and a literatare; that 
وه سس سيا‎ baled to ve subsisted, in codern times, between China and 
any country of Western Asia marked by ee pemeesce oe ie Arab race ond. their 
sa god ge gains eat uharmadan SE et i 


: bat that thei there may well enough be connected, 
slate اذا سمل باد‎ wit hte wall keer thaintennnce of air active )تسد ع‎ be 


pea ninth peerage Te ! | | 
hope Was expressed that more ماس داه خا‎ 
Society, on some future oceasion, throwing light 5 0 ion of the origin of 
this settlement: meanwhile, the lixt of books enclose . Blocdkget’s latter was 
referred to as capable of affording some hints epee af matter, An analysis 
of the list waa then given, to show, هذ‎ far as possible, the authorship and age.of 
the several worke—thus partly limiting the time when they could have heen عنام‎ 
tained—al thelr subjects. Or the twenty-four works named, ten had oot. been 
identified, oor even their subjects determined: of the others, the character of five 
was recognisable: viz, No, 6 , " Fundamental Principles of Islim;" No. 12, “In- 
cement to Prayer:” No. 14, “Discourses,” 1 ع‎ addresses delivered in الم سس‎ 
M فى‎ (Mohammads) Call” No, 20, > Quaternary Traditions; 
but their age had not been ascertained ; the nine still وول‎ Were: Ko,.4, 
“Krddri” (the author's name: he died A.D, 1046), subject, Mohammadan law; 
No, 6,“ Tressore of Subtleties,” on Muhammadan law, by an author who diced A.D. 
1910; No.7, “Commentary on tho W thay ah” (a commentary on the Hidiyab, 
which is of the 11th century), subject, trulitional law; Nu, 15,“ Gulistis.” the 
ae m of the Persian Sa'di, bom in the 14th century; No. 17, “ Maka- 
y the famous work of Hariri, who died A.D, 1122; No. 21, * Racia- 
Be or puesta "a commentary on a philosophical work, by an author who died 
ran 1402; ase a9,“ The dare Commen on the Karin by al-Baldhiwl, who 
neue ‘the close of the Lith cent من‎ 23," #abicti's Commentary on th 
oF spat ترما موب‎ of the 14th ا‎ eo 24, “Husain's Conmetr the 
ا دا‎ in Persian and trarslafec into Turkish, of the rth 
, derived from FLiji Khalfah's Lexicon, might be of sone int + 1ه‎ Tenat 
اعبار يسع‎ they afford of ى‎ living profession of [slim, wes د‎ the capi 
tal of the Chinese empire, 


6. On the Relation of Language to the Problem of Human Unity, 
by Prot Whitney. 
The writer disclaimed any intention to treat this interesting theme in 
ora profound and exhaustive, manner: he desired only to set forth vinta th tthe 
nacertained facts and principles of linguistic science na they bear upon it, In 
receut yuried investigutions of the eet ems of human unity, moch abd had يده‎ 
looked for from thia new science, which had thrown so much light upon Pri 
but he was of the opinion that the matter was beyond her ken: sho could 
wee pe we that man waa either of one race or of more than one, . Tha 
ve by ther resemblances, and tho establishment of ك‎ 
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transmitted not by birth, but by example, training, and education, The differences 
bwtween related languages ore dye to the constant growth and change of every form 
of speech, necessarily producing diversity except within the limita of the same com- 
muuities, ‘The nature of these processes of growth was set forth with some fulnese 
They all point to o beginning, to a primitive period when human ١ Whe com- 
ail of monosyllabic routs, the actual germs out of which its completer formes have 
n developed. Families of ve Sis, are composed of such as have made in 
common some of the steps of this development—such as poseres, at least in part, the 
same grammatical structare, The principal families—ns the Indo-Europeon, the 
سد‎ the Seythian, the Afriesn, the Polynesion, and the American—were لعاساصم‎ 
out, and their pecoliarities briefly deseriled. If the languages of these different 
follies are ok, the signe of conpection must be sought in the roots alone, Tut, aa 
it is clearly suppesable that men may have bi عر‎ though of a single family, 
before the growth of مم‎ much linguage as should leave recognizable fragments in 
more modern tongues, كامحر تنعت‎ of languages con evidently never prove mento 
be of diceree origin, That it also ennnet prove the contrary is lew obvious, but 
equally demonstrable. The diffentty of ma ing نات‎ distinctly the rote even of the 
Indo-European family, whose history enn be followed back for three thousand yours, 
is extremely grent. The obscuring effect of the procesere of linguistic growth is 
very erent, producing utter apparent diversity of farm and meaning where there is 
genetic identity, and the contrary, as was illustrated nt some length, And, in sev- 
eral ef the families, only dialects of our own ore secessible for examination; 
analysia of them cannot yield with any confidente their ultimate radical elements, 
Scattering coincilences ore of little value قم‎ evidence of relationship; they are 
Sg fe to be suspected of being the result of accident. ‘The two best known fami- 
dies, Indo-Eeropean and Semitic, are not yet proved related by strictly linguistic 
evidence, and probally never will be eo, to universal or general satisfaction; and if 
this is not te be expected with regard to them, it can never be even fer with 
regard te others, ماما ميدن‎ erience inust confess that, before she reaches the com- 
‘parisons necessary for cstabliching a kindred between furnilies, the evidence on 
which abe relies becomes too vague aml uncertain to be trusted. 
9. On the Indo-European Verb, by Dr. Leonard Tafel and Prof. 
Radolph مآ‎ Tafel, of St. pers Mo.; presented by Prof. [adley, 
This was a very long and elnborute paper, setting forth, defending against objec- 
Linnea, سم‎ cotwbliching anew, the saute views of ite authors 3 تاساممع‎ importagt 
joints in comparative philokyry, made publle by them in earlier works and essaya, 
L began with a direct re ly te the criticiems of Prof, Schweizer, of Zurich, لساك قوع‎ 
in Kulin’s Zeitechift, Vol. ,للد‎ (Bertin, 180%), nnd passed over into a more general 
diseuscion, in which, however, the views of this sothoerity and of Schleicher, in hia 
Compendiam der Vergleichenden Grammatik, were especially held in view. The 
points contended for by the Messre, Tafel are thus summed up by them at the end 
of the discussion : : | | 
1, There is but one fandamental form in the Indo-European ingens for the 
‘exprestion of the pronoun of the fire م‎ singular, frem which all ite oblique 


eases in all languages, the euflix of the first person of the verb, and aleo the plural 
form of this pronoun in all ite meceptations, are derived. This original form of the 
ييا‎ which was afterwards weakened [nto agam, ete—%. The 


- nd passive wee in all appeal rt incloding the 
‘Suinskrit, Zend, and Greek, has been formed by the addition of the general reflective 
jpronenn, ه‎ (aca, a, or k),—5, The feg--bann is formed by contraction from 
el pei-derm, fey سس بهةجيسا- دخ‎ 6, The charscter of the foture relation in Latin is oot ex- 
| | Bopp holds, bet by the whole suffix, which, هم‎ well 

expresses a growing, or beooming.—7. The 


1 
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Latin ending -imini, of the second person plural in the passive voice and in deponent 
verbs, is not a partici pial form, but it stands orginally for imin-or, imino, in which 
سوسم‎ ia the Latin form for the Vedic yee, Skr. [ywmem] yiyem, Gr. منتسخ‎ que, and 
من‎ expresses the reflective relation —3, As the Greek strong or second aorist is the 
—_ or primitive tenve, it cannot be shortened from the imperfect tense.—%, The 

reck augment is oot a time-particle, but, rat Aho fears, Buttann and 
ادي‎ a shortened duplicated form.— 10), passive in Greek 
is formed by the addition of ra, the داس مسد‎ participa form ca-ae, to 
the verbal adjective ending in +, ¢. بع‎ brerrra-ay; the final ير‎ of the first person, as 
in Greek always, is weukeved into بد‎ aa is contracted Into ب‎ the digamma aspirates 
the ,م‎ this the ع‎ and the digamma finally is Jost. The second aorist is 
formed in the same way, only ow in not لماه‎ ta the verbal mijective, but to the origi- 
pal verbal root, which ia presented in the second aorist 0 وفوا بج كع‎ from 


i-rpde-va-aey the digamma be dl ithout aspirating the preceding mute.— 
11 The Latin | rag اط‎ ‘acd by the addition of fui, but arises from 
سوم‎ eeim, mim). In the Greek perfect the digamma passes into فلع‎ The 


primitive Indo- Eure inn pot ive mood in the soenad singular cid mot 
peti be dive pee ried fron the pret 


tense, but the present indicative is itself formed through the vabjunctive from the 


mood,”‏ لومم حم 
clusions, was expresed on tho era or Pale hp Ape snp cone‏ 
سه want of time and the absence of fhe authors precluded any extended‏ 

10. Comparative Tables of Words in Ten Languages, by Rev. Nathan 
Brown, D DD. formerly Missionary in Assam; presented by the Corres- 
ponding Seoretary. 

Dy. Brown had drawn up a table of nearly three hundred English words, 
tod Ningps (Chinese) pane, Shabo (Afra). writen and = Som Tec 

1 iten 4 
6 [Asolo and Tuscarora ) American), "1 list of sixteen worls was arkded, 
hia igs in twenty “Southern Tatar” dialects, of Tibet, N.E. India, and 
iik. 

Prof. Whitney pointed out the unscientific character of such comparisons as 
dmade in the former list, ond the ierposedbltity that they should bring whentiag 
‘ther than accidental correspondences. 

Dr. D. .ل‎ Macgowan’s project of an Agricultaral and Scientific Ex- 
: ition to the countries of Southeastern Asia, to be under 
United States Government, was, in accordance with the 
wishes of that gentleman, brought before the notice of the Society by 
Rev. Mr. Syle and the Corresponding Secretary. The latter stated ‘that 
it had been Dr. Macgowan's intention to be present at the meeting, and 
‘to explain his plan in detail. After some ass estan it was decided that” 
the Society was not at present salficiently informed to er ustified in 
advising and urging the undertaking of i expedition. 
tek motion, a mitles was Males to receive hi Peo, 

Macgowan, sad, should they think it desirable, to give the sagt a 8 






Monetion and heccitunandation to the scheme. Prof. Salisbury, Rev. 


Byle, and Prof. Whitney were constituted this Committee. 

No further business being brought forward, the Society passed a vote 
of thanks to the Brothers in Unity of Yale College for the use of their — 
‘hall, kindly granted for the convenience of the present meeting, and 
Adjourned, to assemble again in Boston on Wednesday, May 18th, 1864. 
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Proceedings at Boston ond Cambridge, May 18th and 10th, 1864. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the American Oriental Society was opened 

soon after 10 o’c. aw. on Wednesday the 18th of May, at the room of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in Boston: the President 
15 the chair. 
, The minutes of the previous meeting baving been read by the Re- 
cording Secretary, and approved, Prof. Beck of Cambridge, as chairman 
of the Committee of saber mgs 96: reported the titles of the papers 
already offered, which would be presented to the Society at this meet- 
ing, and invited other communications; and also gave an invitation to 
the Society to re-assemble 04 his 0 at 4 o’c. هم بع .م‎ well as another, 
on the part of Mr. Epes 5. Dixwell of Cambridge, to a social gathoring 
at bis الم ا‎ after the adjournment for the ny. All these arrange- 
ments were aceepted, with thanks. rite! ‘ 

The President then called the attention of the Society to its losses of. 
members by death during the year, and, requesting the Corresponding 
Secretary to read the list of names of the Loita not previously re- 
ported, invited remarks from any one by way of respect to their mem- 
ory. The list of names was read as follows, with appropriate notices, 
by the Secretary, of the claims of cach to the Society's respectful re- 


membrance : 





CORPORATE MEMDERS, 
Rev. David 6, Allen, late Missionary in [ndin. 
Admiral Andrew H. Foote, U.S.N. 
Rev. T. Starr King, of San Francisco. 
Mr. Polatiah Perit, of New Haven. 
Prof. John N. Putnam, of Dartmouth College. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS, 


Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, of London. 1100-3 
Mr. J. Cor, وو لتق يما ا‎ the Pronch: Busbbeey st COaMAEIE 
HOKXORAKTY MEMDER. 
Prof. Jacob Grimm, of Berlin. 
Prof. James Hadley of New Haven then gave a somewhat detailed 
rer vam canes ش مشو و حو ا ا‎ 
he report of a Committee appointed at the previous meeting to con- 
sider the plan of Dr. Macgowan for explorations in Southeastern Asia 
was now called for; whereupo ie his حساك‎ rah ace see مامد‎ 
splorations, and, alth : y ou specific information as 
أده مسي ليا‎ vob أوو‎ osgeoebten. upon the الماع ناي‎ i an in detail, 
had ext to Dr, reas hss اندم‎ the cordial interest with 
which the Society regards all attempts to add to our knowledge of east- 
ern countries, and the hope that the United States Government would 
facilitate the successful execution of his plan by every means in i 
power. This report was accepted, and the committee was discharged, 
D 


FOL. Vt. 










— reports of retiring officers, being next in order, were then pre- 
Ben . 
1. Treasurer's Report. 


The Treasurer's receipts and expenditures for the year 1863-4 had 
been as follows : 


227 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, May 17th, 1848, - - - - ع‎ - $458.95 
Members’ fees: 2 life-memberships, - - - 150.00 


ann. جلدم م كبقع‎ for the current year, 370.00 
do. die. for previous years, 55.00 0 

Baleof the Journal: abrond, - - <= = §+ 100,16 
at home, - 3 : 5 - $100) 121.16 


SS rh ere tae Oc oe يلال‎ aS - 40.00 6 
Total receipts of the year, -_ = © = + = T10500 
EXPENDITURES. 

Paper and printing of Journal (vol. viii, Part 1), Proceedings, ete, - $698.25 
دواع دناس الوق سس رسام د‎ oS ae = ee 
T4474 

Balance on hand, May 18th,16G4, اع‎ += - = = = = 45006 
1195.09 


Exclusive of the balance on hand, a draft for £158,14,8, received from 
Hon. C. W. Bradley, as a donation to the Society from eight American 
metehants in Shanghai, for the purchase of a fount of Chinese type, 
had been deposited with Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co. for collection, 

This + jae having been duly andited by Rev, ©. R. Hale of New- 
port and Rey, F, W, Holland of Cambridge, was subsequently accepted. 

2, Librarian's Report. 

The Librarian laid before the Society the names of donors to tho 

Library for the year, which, together with the titles of the books pre- 
sented by each, will be found appended to this report of proceedings. 
The present total number of printed titles in the tbr ؟‎ is 2400; the 


increase for the year, 84; the present total of mani 11 119 : 
the increase for the year, 1, : 5-8 1 


This Committee had only to report that it had finished. the printing 
of Vol. viii, Part 1, of the Society's Journal, and had laid copies on the 
_ fable, for distribution to the members. 


1 4. Corresponding Secretary's Report, 

The Corresponding Secretary communicated the names of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who, by acceptance of their election, made at the 
last meeting, had become Corporate Members : 

Mr. John Carter Erown, of Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Joshun Coit, of New York. 

Rev. George R. Entler, of Meredith, N.Y. 

Mr. J. Willard Gibbs, of New Haven. 5 
Mr. Willinm H. Hale, of Albany, N. لآ‎ 

Rev. John Lillie, D.D., of Kingston, IN. Zz. 
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Prof. Lewis BR. Packard, of New Haven. 
Mr. Augustus KR. Street, of New Haven. 
Rev. Thatcher Thayer, of Newport, RB. [. 
Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 
Mr. Francis Wayland, Jr., of New Haven. 


ie also read a letter of acceptance of Corresponding Membership 
m 


Prof, Friedrich Spiegel, of Erlangen, Bavaria. ; 

In the general budget of correspondence during the past half-yenr, 
which was presented, and read so far as was deemed worth while, the 
most interesting item was the announcement from Hon. C. W. Bradley, 
the Society's indefatigable friend and benefactor, that, at his solicita- 
tion, eight American merchants, residents of Shanghai, had contributed 
the sum of 525 tuels, or about $680, for the purchase of a fount of Chi- 
nese type for the Society, no such fount being hitherto anywhere to be 
found upon the western continent. The sum was transmitted by Mfr. 
Eradley in the form of a draft on London, at six months’ sight, for 
£155,14,8, which, ns had been already announced by the Treasurer, 
was in the hands of Messrs. Barings for collection. The matter of pur- 
chasing the type had not yet been arranged, and would aa! be 
deferred until the return to this country of Mr. Bradley, who was now 
in Europe, on his way home, The names of the liberal donors would 
be segs ateoning: by the Directors, in order to their election as Cor- 
porate Members for life of the Society. 


5. Report of the Directors, 

The Directors reported that they had fixed upon New York as the 
lace for the semi-annual meeting in October next, and had appointed 
rot. J. J. Owen of New York, and Prof, W. H. Green of Princeton, 

with the Corresponding Secretary, to be the Committee of Arrange- 
ment, leaving the day for the meeting to be determined y Beira! on 
consultation, ‘They also nominated for election into the & iety, am 

Corporate Members, the following gentlemen, to whom the Bociety is 

indebted for fonds to purchase a fount of Chinese type, as noticed in 
the Treasurer's report and in the correspondence read, namely’: 















. 
: 
iJ. F. Twombly, . 
and, for election as Corresponding Members, the following: 
Prof. 6. 1. Aseoli, of Milin. 9 
Rev, Daniel Bliss, of Beirit. 
Prot. Cotton Mather, of London. 





These nominations were afterwards acted upon by the Society, and the 
persons named unanimously elected to membership, > 

All reports having been disposed of, a Committee consisting of Prof. 
FP. 11. Hedge of Brookline, Rev. C. H. Brigham of Taunton, and Mr. J. 
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S. Ropes of Boston, was appointed to nominate officers for the ensui 


year: on their recommen aca: the Society re-elected its whole t 

of officers, as follows: 

Prevident—Prof. Eowann E. Satianvny, of New Haven. 
) Prof. Coantesa Been, Ph. D, ه‎ Cambridge. 

Fice-Presidents ) Rev. Witttas Jenks, D.D., + Boston. 


Pres. T. D. Wootsey, D.D., LLD., “ New Haven. 

resp. Seeretary—Prof, W. 1(. Wurrxer, PhD., “ New Haven. 
Seer. of Classical Section—Prof. مسرل‎ Hantey, “ New Haven. 
Recording Seeretary—Mr. Ezna Annot, 4“ Cambridge. 
Treasurer—Prof. D.C. Gruwas, هه‎ New Haven. 
Sibrarian—Prof. W. D. Wurrxey, م‎ New Haven. 






- tev. Rures Axpensox, D. D., Boston. 
| Mr. J. G. Cocawets, LL. D., “ Cambridge. 
| Prof. W, H. Gages, D.D., « Princeton. 
Direetors ¢ Prot. J. J. Owes, D. D, * New York. 
Prof. A. P. Peasovy, .لآ‎ D. “ Cambridge. 
Dr. Coances Pickenrxa, 24 Boston, 
Prof. Jom Provnrrt, D, D., “ New Brunawick, 


The mee then attended to the reading of papers presented, of 
whieh the following brief abstracts are given: the first eight epee 
having been read on Wednesday, morning or afternoon, and the others 
on Thursday, May 19th, 

1. Saracenic Remains of Constantinople; by Mr. John P. Brown, 
Interpreter to the United States Embassy at the Ottoman Porte. 


Under this tithe Mr. Bert tre momacetes ماد‎ of Ehten لصا‎ 
mosqacs at (alata, translated from the Turkish, The oldest which he mentions, 
ara is congue often cc the. contr of Roose Sar 
| 8 their conquest of * eo 3 ural 
whom his father, he Khalif “A -Milik, sent to invade the الدع‎ oon in ire in 
the 64th year of the Hijra nilel Gian م سيب كود السو سال الي‎ tee 

i ‘Umar Bin "Abd al-Aciz, the Greek emperor occupied 


5 
مه 


acl it the locks, so as to prevent thelr being o — which cicumtane 
gave name to the e edifice still existing there.” The thied edifiea of which this p 
pray deny or une maceges of Abd Alydb, eo called from one of the (i 
the ere nig manent socom panied د‎ expedition of the Mastin spat 


spot where this mosque stands, near the head of the Golden Hor, towards thy 
middle of the Sd year of the Hijrah. The mosque, however, dates Se the sige 
3 رسع ا لي سي‎ perenne the spot through “the boly powers” of a Der- 
phic الع‎ ally 7 " 4 SR tie 

these edifices, the first named must be the most In 
and it is to be regretted that wane gray Meas سويد دوه مويل‎ 


the est'of‏ ه early‏ مه ion of‏ و 
of AD Airth eing St later tan te fitenth century, might ss waldo‏ 





ay 4 mel اقيقر‎ lh oe ee ee, © 








و 0 
© 
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9, Manetho's Aut hin the Royal Museum ot Turin; by Prof. 
Gostay Seyifarth, of New York. 
This’ commences with a notice of Manetho’s Egyptian history, written [ 
him in Gy ptian and sulmequently translated into Greek, and of the extracts en 
سام‎ monde from it by authors of the first three Christian centuries, and which 
have long been su to be the only extant remains of it. Dy. Seyifarth then 
ce to describe his exumination and arrangement, in 1823-1, 0 Tun, of the 
عور‎ papyrus containing a list of the Egyptian kings, and gives a succinct 
account of ite contents, comparing them with the extracts from Manetho. He 
maintains that this papyrus is Manetho's history iteelf, and the author's autograph 
copy, fotmding his opinion on the agreement hetween the contents of the two 
orks the character of the hierstic letters in the papyrus, agreeing with that usual 
at Manetho's period, and the alterations made here and there in the text, which be 
claims to be such as on author, and not a copyist, would make. Dr, Seyifurith 
exhibited to the Society his original copy of the document, with Champollion's 
(autograph attempts at giving the phonetic value of the characters interlined in 
|, and went on to expose the principles of bie own method of reading the 
Werogly pha, understanding each character ta express phonetically the consonants 
contained in the Egyptian name of the Ph ge which it represented, and he held 
that Champollion’s method, which regarded the characters as variously phonetic, 
ideographic, determinative, and so on, could lead to no satisiictory interpretation 
of Egyptian texts, These views he illustrated by a number of examples. Finally, 


he inquired what were the benefits derivable from this ancient document, and 
them te be the following: 1, the confirmation of the key to the astronomical mon- 
uments of the Greeks and Romans; 2. the reconciliation of Exyy capil faa 





and governed it, under the kings of Lower Egypt; 4. its bearing on the question 
of the true explanntion of the hieroglyphs. | 

3. Explanations by Prof. Lepsius, of Berlin, with reference to a eriti- 
clam on bis Standard Alphabet by Prof, Whitney. 
"This communleation was a letter from Prof. Lepsius to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, contalning detailed explanations pin ae - ints in the former's Standard 
Alphabet, or in the phonetic theories on which it in founded, touched As es 7 the 
latter tn his paper presented to the Society two years und a half age, and published 
in Vol. vii, No. 2, of the Society's Journal. The letter was read by the ةك‎ 
with accompanying comments, criticiems, and explanations of his own; all are to 
be published together in the next Number of the Journal, and the matter is to 
much one of details that po satisfactory acovunt can be given of it here, by way of 
anticipation. Regret was expressed that there were not more gentlemen present 
at the meeting to whom the question of sgch an alphabet had been م‎ practical one, 
that thay might have aided in extimating ta character and valoe. : 


4. من‎ the Jewish Ban; by Rev. Charles H. Brigham, of Taunton, 
Ma . 
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these several kinda of excommunication, fixed in the 3d century at twenty-four, 
was enlarged in later An account was given of the a0 ١ عر لات‎ 
the ban; of the p موي‎ nuthrized to use abd & ply it; of the reach and degree 
ftw influence and) bi ing force, sometimes partin al set timed universal; of ite affect 
in the ordering of fine past consciences; of the most eminent subjects of the 
punishment, from Akabiah jn the time of Herod the Great down to Rabbi Frankl, 
the living traveler and poet; of the difficulties attending the administration of the 
ban; and of other collateral questions. The arguments of Mendelssohn against the 
ban were stated. 

5. The Historical Accounts of the Death of Claudius; by Prof. 
George ,كذ‎ Lane, of Cambridge. 

After the authorities on علطا‎ Prof. Lane sealyplamse naire 
Garorek-onume ا‎ ss eniperor ied ai itmauea, wad toere particularly of 
Mr. Merivule’s notion that before his death be wos in a actin sod كن عدي‎ 
Agrippina to Sinuessa. The source of this error was an interpolation in the text 
af aces began on Go orca oii peared Fed a pe tsenm the tras text 
was confirmed by the independent testimony of thought farthermore 
that, in consequence of his preconceived theory of the decline of Clandic«, Mr. 
Merivale had misinterpreted the language of Tacitus, and had wonecessarily que 
toned his statermente. 


6. The Place of the English among the Indo-Eoro Langua 
by Prof. Rudolph سآ‎ Tafel, of St. Louis i ii 


The soak of this eee he ess ماحم‎ | the well-established principle that the 
the history of the people who speak it 

history of language the co aa he فيو اسهد‎ pations, the 
Teutonic occupy the northern side, and Romance the southern, while the Sela- 
vorians, snd deteendants of Finsish or Tatar tribes, lie in the rear. 
He then unfolds the characteristic points of difference between “the modern domi- 
nant nations,” the Teutonle and thy Romance —the former rey ع‎ in general, 


explorers in egions of t bar ten 
ae and civilly, seen the latter ea 
idens: but he regards ench of these families of nations ms prov 7 0 

l by separa oping its distinctive peculinrities, to work ont a bighe 
جاه‎ caubieieatinee Busey in next adverted to, 
, | ; “invite the two most 
family, the German and the 
cies, and to constitute a nation- 











bal by the د نايا‎ «people أعله‎ nglo-Baxon, “in whom 
native German and Gothic gen vs had pot yet besa completly drowned by the 


5 


French spirit * and that the amalgamation w ال يماط د‎ 
hich milatained for sume time the attitude of berate Nentlity, parvo cou 
RE tay erly 


cz of erasing frye nrc oth mtd 
generalizing from particular cases, in respect to the mutual influence of 
ono rs he ana ne no neror and conquered, © A 

" het ماسر لديا‎ eae languages furnished 





0 
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new combination, and produced a new languace, as the on of A Hew poo 
ple.” So thes SEN Tea and tae Suet bs Aimee, however may 
pride themselves in the name, are po more Anglo-Saxons than Normans; just as 
at her نط‎ hod randemwr ah eck Piae pa) Pores gt 

race ها‎ hare been o history, fret, of 


1 
١ 
َ 

Hi‏ ظ 
5 
pa‏ 


ral the riches it uired during ite 7 existence ;” and comes 

Eee to امه ا علا سوا اموه‎ nation: 

and languares 0 under the name of Indo be sald to 

have begun in England saw ددس د عدر لسك بعوسي نيعا سرب ل‎ out, on a 

scale, in the United States of America, He concludes an intimation of 

Je glorious future, of extension and influence, in reserve for the Eayglish- 
people and their language. 


00 Critique on a Text of Thucydides (i. 22); by Prof William W. 
Goodwin, of Cambridge. 
Prof, Goodwin remarked that the sentence doo: dd Souldoorras: ..... Forotue 


tiple ونه ممع موه‎ doweirtos (Fen is given op by Krier ne hopeleen. Tt is 
commonly pointed with a comma after foeofmi, and rendered, ' Tshall he well con- 









tent, if eo many as shall wish, ete. judge my ا م‎ But 
Halie (Art. Rhet xi, 2, بج‎ 308, R) 4 notes sentence ma + (what is not to 
be found in that rendering) that History fs Philosophy by examples.” 


To obtain this sense, we must put the comma after xpirtir, sand iolarpeet 06. pal 
dértur fosofos جتني‎ xpierew ‘to deaw useful inferences with regard to future 
events” Here pdlive wplveur هم سسلاجط)‎ cognate accusative) may be eonsid- 
ered equivalent to عدم ماوع‎ daypelinows xplrecs ; comp, xgiger هذه علوم‎ (Plato, Rep. 
TL 800 E) and dusciey wpiowr xpieate (Jubn, vii, 24) The text of Dionysius, 
which has been regarded as corrupt, seems to want only the word xolreir to com- 
Igy eters mca as deal عراس موا ستو ع سوم‎ cele 


8, Notice of Sulaimin Effendi’s Book of First Ripe Fruit, tesloune 
the Mysteries of the Nusairian Religion (& السليبائية‎ 3,7 LJ! Guy 
,(كشف اسرار الذيانة النصيرية‎ with Extracts; by Mr. Edward 1 Salis- 
bury, of New Haven, 


7 This tract, lately printed at Beirit, was tntrodoced with some remarks oo 1 
fateresting character of its contents, und ite origin and trastworthiness ; and ap 

Sean the advance sheets, SS sagt Baden eee our- 

0 atl ا‎ dadbartje tries before the ¥. Bu 

i fe oy etre th cea 


ist! 
Seite 
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sa 


one of theeo associations of come iowa the ruling power, all either real 7 
pretended|ly يسوي جار‎ of the oO Mohammad through "All, wh 
mach disturbed the later Abbasides, A controling influence in the devela 

ita doctrine, however, was shown to have come from Persia, Mrichde دن‎ al. لعفي‎ 
who first reduced the Nussirian prayer-book to ite present form; and the opinion 
Was expressed that the Sabian elements of the religion were thence derived. Evi- 
dence was aleo given to show that some juaintance with Greek philosophy con- 
tributed to mould the religion of the 7 , and that Christinn doctrines and 
forms, and the Old Testament Scriptures, ax well chien مشو لو‎ on terion اص‎ 
been borrowed from, while at 0 مصمعء‎ time the Preagenihedls Lelim waa main- 
tained; all the peculiarities of the Mohammadan ever, together with 
retina pen it reste, were travesti wad اوفط خض‎ by figurative 


| ret notice was taken of the doctrine of the supreme divinity of "AN, and 
rena tat dete of sel forth in this tract. As to the latter point, it was 


Stik calier: srpends rier Sper In that form 
we rend as follows: PET ety ham en isthe Prince of e. of 
os teed “ag Bell apiece the 
iss hie ‘Expression, he: لاع‎ bis throne, ond bis sent, | | 
own attributes; who is connected with him, not separate a with bins Uy vitor a 
bly connected, while na hot widely separate—being connected with him by 
light, separate from him by manifested presence, مه‎ that Muhammad is of 
na the soul's feeling ia of serpents svcoemde aidan dink, 
the gurgling of water ix of water, or as rip ny cores of sewing, or ax the light- 
م شري مق ا صدون اما سويد‎ if seer, OF هد‎ motion comes of rest 
I testify that Muhammad created lord Salmdn out of the light of his 
light, amd نه‎ : bins to be his Communicator, und the bearer of his revela- 
tion, يء‎ which the author observes that to the leaders of the Nusniria "AIL 
cet and Salmdin are “their rovst holy Trinity ;" and in the Nusafrian form- 
vently occurs ه‎ ta سين لجاما برط سياه بطي‎ Se A انا سوج رمم‎ 
the initial letters of those three three name—a represen to the Cabbalistic 
tetragrammaton, The lang ove quad wo fara respec the elation of 
210 لشو‎ So AH, waa referred’ to an bearing 6 neemblance to the original Nicene 
article on the Second Person of the Trinity: “ atten of the Futher, only begot- 
ten, that is to say, of the substance of the Father. God of God cee ae 
سين ابو ارد عد ل‎ Delo OI wwe متم سات‎ with the Father;” and 





fee 


sohansible: intone’ 

3. Allusion was also made to the existence of four parties among the Nusniris, 
namely : uration heavens in general, of the moon, of the twilight, and 
of the air, respectively, as representations of "ALL Bat that a ground of tion. 
existed bese سابد‎ of any rsa فم دج‎ won tien specific Sabian «ymbel 
which should be appropriated to ‘Ali, waa موسا سا ما‎ ee ts 
and the belief was oxpressed that the so-callad 1 





eos in general, are the more لمتعممة‎ representatives of the Sabian and other ele- 
mente of faith introduced from Persia, 


4. ‘Tho Sabianism of the Nusairis was then more fall: exp ending all 
that has been received of the author's last section, on the fal at cae cites 1 
ه‎ pre-existent state of consciousness aad moral responsibility, which pertained to 
as revolving stars, مم‎ well as other passages of the tract, which apeak of being 
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through self-conceit, Hut it was notioed that, ستيه اما‎ Abie: Beal elicits. عا‎ 
i ca up a! aa betrays an adoption of the grosser Mohammoadan an- 
oF i es Paradise. 

5, Attention waa called to the fact that in this publication we have all three of 
the Nusairian masses which اد رامل‎ bliehed in قية1‎ by the German Oriental So- 
the copies then made use of are proved to 
hava been mpch toutilated, abd unworthy to be relied upon, 

0, The Grand Sanhedrim of 1807; by Rev. Charles 1]. Brigham, of 
Taunton, Mass. 
In connection with a notice of the the Sovich assembly pathared'by 3 read a 
popes ‘a Ne سوم تسد‎ hes ووس‎ hae ries أل "رمد محم ة‎ in epi Napoleon 
for the purpost of deciding by authority certain ful questions of the 
ration of Jew ct ice to the duties of citirenship and to the public law. The 
sige ad pag ] delegates from the Rabbins aod laymen, with 
disensabons and their decrees, waa described at length : the reasons were stated 
which led to the call for the larger assembly: ond ekotchos were given of some of 
ite lending Rabbins and debaters. a resulte of the Sanhedrim were, that the 


Jew was declared to bea | ect of the State in which his lot was cast, 
linhle to the duties of ك‎ ip, both civil and military, amensble to its laws, 
with not only the right, but the duty, of labor in urefal calling; marriage with 
Gentiles was declared to be valid; peg Ih os tile as had as F Upon A 
Jew: and, except in the difference of sd renege ney rr br ance 
Few und Génie beings fF gg aon The decrees of this Sanhedrim were 
with a general account of the present position of the Jews in , and a notice 
of numerous Hebrews of tho present century, living and dead, in the ra- 
rious departments of science, art, ture, and staleamanship. 


5 Leta Principles of English Etymology; by Prof Rudolph هآ‎ Tafel, of 


Alter etmmerating regio: ins. كد‎ bi galbeieres rei بد السيد تيت ولي أبب سين‎ oe 
img their مامد جمدم‎ mportance as svurces of Enelish words, Prof. Tafel ob- 
serves that is almost always easy to recognie the words which have come to ws 


from the French, the Latin, or the Greek. It is far more difficult to distinguish 
between words that ose ليوج نسدد‎ beggin. ع ساوج مل‎ yes Low (herman, 
and those which hare heen ad Scandinavian or Celtic sources. For thie 


Prof. Tafal ai down a eonee of criteria, and Hlostrates thom by copious ex- 
amples. All words w 
coum عدا‎ daa having come to w from the Low German: thus, to crimp, 
mesh, pan, ridge, to cut, to grumble, to pussle, dainty, with many others, which hava 
eotnetimes bre referred to امسن‎ a Words which are found مني ولي‎ 


or in High German,‏ مأعململل Low German‏ لوا موسيم ها 
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the teeth), ab arpatias ,اام امع‎ gull, (mean wretch’, gully (havifer), graft 


el etrear spite to Acek (clear the throat),‏ مداه اجات 
Aud, ined (eral lend‏ و pee i mol sg to Amot aot ade,‏ 
h‏ 


ri or macy etd (of Then kibe (ulcerated chilblain), to kick, lad,‏ مستي يت 
pik 0 cae it (fare), nook, odd (strange), palaver, er (diteh), to p 5 peal,‏ 
it, ents‏ حدمي مني (wooden vessel), to gape‏ م : 
to et quip, quirk, ran |‏ ,متسس ey re,‏ 
ho heat (tail of hare)‏ ند Te nates ; rE Naess} aware (pull), rate,‏ 
(rlue), ubeen (knife), wogan, tock, aowgh (sink), swig, apink (finch), au‏ فلع ee‏ 
to ted | hay), timber, to tiakle, to tol! (deceive), to fos, to oe‏ زم اتعيا tg‏ 
track (wheel), fuck (emall sword), tump (knoll), to wail, to mambte (wr‏ وز npn at‏ 
ed | ow ‘end whiskey, worne!l (tumor on cattle), Where oo‏ 
Pgs word explained both from the Celtic and from the French, it has‏ 
clear‏ بد y come to us from the French—alware oo if the French word has‏ 
of German etymology: but if our word is nearer in foren to the Celtic, and‏ 
ing feos the Celtis hut ore 8 tha ade mane =‏ ) 
he ne from the Celtic: thus, bran, a fre. trivet,‏ 
Sikes word a Bath ie tie Testo haan the Prone‏ 
the form generally shows from which of these it has come into our langumge.‏ 
Oriental Spiritualism; by Mr. John P. Brown, of Constantinople,‏ .11 
In this paper, “deduced,” as Mr. Brown maya, “from the writings of Muhi ad-‏ 
لمات Din," Spanish Arab Sdfi, who died about the middle of the 18th century, an‏ 
of the’ ol‏ | «اضيياة line is given of a theory of spiritual influence akin to the‏ 
pat aoe, Upon a cert age‏ سا called rar Ocenia ta of‏ 
of man, pare whale body‏ ا relation tral to‏ 
ord wi and is the mnely, that while the be to him of‏ دص ديا with the‏ ساك ty‏ مسدب 
all moral evil, the spirit “connects him with the Divine Spirit of which it is fed‏ 


genetically aed to those which oe. buts ope ay te 
Throagh | ccnp جود اد‎ bene we Fa sting Pe back to his bin ieee 
tor, he receives reve E attain to the moet eminent degree of 
imight into divine truth actually become absorbed in the Deity. - 


Prof. Whitney was to have read a paper on the Origin of Language, 
but, for want of time, was led to defer it to another‘oecasion, 7 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, for the use of its room, and the Society then. ad- 
journed, to meet in New York in October, on the day which should be 
determined upon by the Committee of Arrangements, 
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From the American Academy of Arts and Sriences. 


Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. viii, Part 2. Bos- 
ton: 15843: 4to, 

gs of the American Acndemy of Arts and Sciences, Vol iv, pp. 249- 

1 ¥, pp. 515-457; vol vi, pp. 1-26, Boston: 1862-3. 570+ 


Fron the American Antiguarion ae . 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, .... Oct. 21,1862, Boston: 


1862. Sra, 
From the American Philosophical Society. 
Transactions of the American Philomphical Society. Vol. aii, Parte 1,2,3. Phila- 
Psooetdine a Acsariean Philosophical Societ Vol, ix, pp. 1-233. Phila 
i 7 
deiphin? 1662-2. Bro. 
From Prof. @. 1: Ascoli, of Milan. 
Studj Oritici di G. 1. Ascoli, هاه‎ L Milano: 1861. va. 
From the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1852, Noa, 6, 6; 1663, Now 1-5, 7; 
1854, Nos. 4,5; 1856, Nos. 3,5; 1857, Na. vata Wo. 1; 1550, Mo. 1; 1861, 


Noa, 2-4; 1869, Noa, 1, ¢,4,5. 
Bibliotheca Indica, Non. 43-16, 49, 50, 52-57, 62-77, 51-093, 5, 96, 98-124, 197- 
14%, 146-149, 156-174; and New Sories, Nos 26-28, 34-57 : viet | 
The Vitara Nnishadha Charita, by ‘Sri Harsha, with the Commentary of Ni- 
riyans. Edited by Dr. E. Réer, Fase. iv-xii, . 

The Taittiriys, Aitareya, ‘Svetéevatara, ripe 11:3 Katha, Pras'ne, Mundaka, 
and Madara Homey Translated from the original Sanserit, By Dr. 
E. Réer. 


Upaisiched, en the Commentary of Bethan Atay‏ ا م بي يب 
caste Seek capi trinelaied from. the origioal Baneesit by De. 16: Bier,‏ 





2000 


: ii 
The Sirya-Siddhiota, an Antient System of Hindu Astronomy; with Rangn- 
nlitha’s Exposition, the Gédhdrthn:Pralie’aka. Edited ty Fin Edward Hall, 
Tis Taittisya Be 





iys Brihmana of the Black ¥ Veda, with the Commentary of 
١ ااه‎ by. Rajendraldia Mitra, ete Pause. iii. 
ا‎ Tome 


"yen A / بحاي‎ ogee 0 aa Edited by Dr. 


Fecal, oa 
Tae Saohits of the Black ~s 1 له ممعي مس‎ 
4 Fas 

The Sdnkbya-Pravecana-Bhishya, a ar Pay لد مع‎ the Hinde 
cea ina § يدراه سس لود مد اريت ل .هوري لعل‎ hart 
losophy. By Mad vilichdey Edited ‘by Paydita I's'warachandra Vidyi- 
wigara, etc. 2 Fase. 
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The Narada Pancharitra, Steal Abe +. كا‎ M. Banerjea, Fase. 

The Maitri Upanishad, with the ge" Baa Rataatiriba, saited, with an 
English translation, by E. B. Cowell, هذه‎ 

حي سو ود اا a5 00 bd‏ د وريه لج snp‏ رسي ic ta me‏ 

ile ae 

The Sahit Dereaa oe bine of Okan tion: م‎ treatise on literary com 
sition, by Vis'vandthn Kavirija ee | amas a 

A Dictionary of the Technical " Terms used in the Sciences of the Mosalmana. 





Edited by .... Dr. A. Sprenger. Fase. xix, and first appendix. to. 

The est of Syria, commonly ascribed to Aboo ‘Abd Allah Mohammad B, 
Omer al-Wigidl Edited, with notes, by Wm. N. Lees, ete. Fane. li-viii. 
‘usy's List of Shy’ah Books and "Alam Alboda's Notes on Shy'ah Biography. 
E Dr. A. Sprenger and Mawlaw gaia aris Fase. li-iv, 

A ol Dictionary of Persona © sabi selene: ay ihn Hajar. 


te Arabic, by .....Des A- Sp niger, roy Uy :‏ لها ل 
Borenger an‏ 0 0 وذ Khirnd-Namahi a ae Seal‏ 
jog Clee Fuse. AL :‏ 


Sept’ Tig the Exegetie Sciences of the Qorin, Edited by tha Mowla 
n on إل‎ 5 
هذه‎ Sadeclom!-Deen Khan and Hasheerood- 


Deen .... Fase, ذأ‎ 1 

The Fotook al-Stham: ! an account of the Moslim Conquests in Syria. By 

35 د‎ van ited, with a few notes, by 1 W. N. Lees, ete. 
use. 1-7 


History of Muhammad's Campaigns, by .... al-Wikidy. Edited by Alfred von 
Kremer, ote. 5 Fasc, 

The Nokhbat al-Fikr and Nozhat بجعم كله‎ By .... Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani. 
Edited by Cant. W. Nassan Lees, ete, 1 Fasc. 


The Tirikhi Bahaki, containing the Life of Masadd, eon of Sultin Mahmdd of 
Ghumin..... By Abil Faz! al-Baihogi. Edited by the late W. H, Morley, 
ele, Fasc, v-viil, 


From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Journal Asin eoee 5@¢-Sérlo, Tomes xvii- مدق‎ Serle, 1 
Paris; وي‎ Bra, “iG, 1 ae 
@ From the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 


Philo! und Historische Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wis- 
١ 0ه‎ Berlin. Ave den 0ل‎ 1861, 1862, Berlin: 1864-8, ato, 
Monatsberichte der Kio. Ak عل‎ Wiss. eu Berlin, Aus den Jahren 1861, 1862. 
‘Berlin: 1862-3. Svo. 


Vilmiki's Ramiyana, aN Rica Doce eae fares Tilakn, In Indien 
seript form and style. Ponty TRB. jong bi, slat #900 pages: 000 
baths ا‎ re 
ter Theil, St. Puissbergs Ti ee Bro, د‎ ed ac ops 


From Prof. Bihtlingk and Roth, 
Sanskrit erratic nbpriny, be roo der Kalserlichen Akademie der Wissen 
beitet von Otto Bahtlingk and Rudolph Roth, ferungen 22- 
St. Petersburg: 1802-3, dtu, 7 = ge 


From Hon. 0. W. Bradley, late of Hankow, China. 


Historical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of ihe a. 
tions of An uity. By A. H.L. Heeren. Tratsinted frou 3 0 roan Val 


pe Se سبي عا‎ | Ethiopians and Eeyptiags. Also, 
A Manual of Ancient History, ar A Manual of the History of Potitical 
___tem of Europe and its Colonies, by the same, London: 1554-7. gies 
The Travels of Sign. Pietro della Valle, a noble Roman, into East-India and Arabia 
8 +++. Wherecnto is added a Relation of Sir Thomas Roe's Voyage 
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Additions to the Library and Cabinet, XXXVII 


A Second Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Constantinople, be- 
tween the veors 1810 and 1816 . . , . By James Morier, ete. London: 1818 4to, 

A جه و‎ weve To which te added) a History of Persia, .. i Rag 
ward Seott Waring, ete. London: 1807. 4to, [bound up with the preceding J 

Journal of a Residence in Northern Persia and the معد‎ Provinces of Turkey, 
By LicutColonel Stuart, etc, London: 1854, Bro, 


pa obersaee ey Persian La . To which ها‎ added, a Selection of Easy 
Extricts for Reading, sngechee ١ with a Copious Vocabul By Dunean For 
ete, 2d edition, London: 1644. roy. Svo. a bs 


sa tga Testament. 4th edition, London: 1837, Sra 


The Origin and Structure of the Greek T . By Gregory Sharpe, ete, 
London: 1767, fvo وسور‎ ssf a 


A Grammar of the Hindistini Language ....; to which is added, » Coplons Se- 
lection of 0 ا‎ for rowing Hs : together with a Vocabulary of all 
otes.. Forbes, 


the Words, various explinaiory A new edition. Daunean 
ete, London: 18598, Heit By 


The Ceylon Almanac and Compendium of Usefol Information, for the yenr 1841. 
Colombe, 8vo, 


Report of the Maharaj Libel Case, and of the Bhattin Conspiracy Case, commected 


with it .... Bombay: 1862 roy. ro, 
Arabic New Testament. London: 1650, vo. 9 
The Chinese Classics: with a Translation, Critical and 1 Notes, F 
mena, لشف‎ Indexes. By James Legge ren Velie 
I, containing Confucian Analects, the Great the Doctrine of the 







Mean —Vol. IL, containing the Works of Mencius, one Bc 
The Ceremonial Usnges of t Chinese, B.C. 1121, aa prescribed 

of the Chow Dynast, strung as Pearls” or Chow Le Kwan ‘Trane 
lated from the - icloal Clean, with Hotes, by William Hayanod Gingell cee 
صمت‎ Lees Sey ena af 

ve Leseons 0 anguage, with Liste af commen Words 

and Phrases, and an Appendix containing the Laws of Tones in the Peking Din- 
lect. “By Joseph Edkins, ete. Shanghal: 1862. 8vo. 
A collection of all the characters (Chinese) in the thirteen clavsice. 8 parts, in 8 
‘board envelope. Bvo size, 





Bin 
A Medical Vocabulary in English and Chinese. By Henj. Hobson, ete. Shanghai : 
1858. 8a, 
sano Hygiene, or Hints for the Preservation of Health in China, By James 
1 “M.D, Shanghai: 1863, 55 
Chinese سخلا امس‎ Shanghal: 1657. دعق‎ size. , 
Book of Common Prayer of the American Episcopal Church, in the Shanghai dia- 
lect, 2 par inn Boalt 0 


Bion, ‘Shanghai: Lael. مد ولف ب‎ id | 
The beg re or South et ip nae sane Magazine. 
1859 [eon ا له‎ 00 career 







os, 1-20, 1851-1, 


‘hale 


XXXViil American Oriental Society : 


Pel Bolin of Uhuagtale-Retarne of Foriiga Trade at Gbanghen 
for the Municipal Po -_ al Foreign Trade at 
1861, i ae , 1568. Svo and 4to, 

ment to the Chinese Mail, No. 903, Hongkong, June Sth, 1962, 

o-Chinese Calendar for 186%. 1 sheet. i copies, 
wo litle tracts in Obese Christian Three-Charactor Classic, and Deaths of Good 


of type, Chinese and Japanese. 
An official enve ayer the overnor- General of Hupeb and Hunan. 
ع‎ ened ania rah oe a pidge معيو عن يزه لمعإ عصان :ل‎ gale مده اك مس‎ 
ian ao ony SALE + a امعمتعهس‎ pt Ura 
lation, made by Ree. W. ae د‎ Metc DD DD e 
apps Fea boast reigning Emperor of China, T’ung-Che, and also of the Tul- 


en mar comp 
From Mfr. FA. Brockhaus, of 


بواج مرق 
Die Lieder des Hafis .... heramagegebeo von Hermann Brockhans. 1١3. Leipzig:‏ 
roy. Bro.‏ .1536 


* From John P. Brown, Eag., Senor ge me 
د‎ Levant ner} of Literature and Social Science..... Wol.v, No. 15. Con- 


8707 
Majmo'ah Faker Noa 0,10, Constantinople: A.A. 1279. 12me, 


Prom the Royal University of Norway, at Christiania, 
mar gers Chronologie, Ein Kritischer Versuch von J. Lieblein. Christiania; 
1663. vo. 


From Brinton Gaze, بوه‎ of Philadelphia 














Flecrs de I'lnde, comprenatt in Mort de Yaxnadste, . +. &t plusieurs anires pocsies 
Indoues; suivies de deux chants Arabes et de lapologue o Derriche et da petit 
pee os: ne fotitalé: Raprel AT initeltigen PTndiftéren 
er intita pe nite t, Aviad t Con- 
Cone pe جمدم‎ ere Sates, ete, par TEmir Abd-al-Kader, 
= aera Paris: 1858. #Y¥ro, 
ord athe Pose antigo mi ont bbb 


a depuis دما‎ itp 24+ اسل مامقاة‎ A weiss ايلك‎ pat انحو مك1 لل‎ etn, 
Tantitat Impérial de France. Annuaire pour 1661. Paria. 1émo, 


Fron M Ph, Ed. Fououx, of Paris 


Episode du Mahabharata, tradoit .... par Ph Ey‏ م بعك اسار سو سد بيد 
اد : CUcant, ic. Pars: eet. Siro,‏ 
From William Gomile, Bag, of Shanghai.‏ 
Render. A short method for learning to read Chinese,‏ لت ing‏ 
beacon Chine.‏ امس Sonera Ao, & Vocabulary a tee‏ 
alg oir cornman ion d the Peking‏ 
ود لصويو السو Dutiek “Singh: 1M eye‏ 


1 “رم ساق ودام‎ Paris, 


vs Rema. Se Farid a 8 حر بم مويه لطم‎ religiouse tradnit 
... له‎ i din Attar, par Garela de Tas, ete Paris: 1863. 


mod we d'Hindoustani, 7 Décembee, 1868, par M. Garcin de‏ سبي 





Mi 
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Additions to the Library and Cabinet. EXXIX 


From the German (rienfal 


Zeitechrift der Deutechen Morgenlindischen Geeellechaft. vary 4; xvii 1-4 Leip- 
gig: 1662-2, = 

Indische Studien .... herunagegeben von Albrecht Weber. vii.1-8. Berlin: 
1862-8. Bvo. 

Die Grammatischen Scholen der Araber. Nach den Quellen bearbeitet von Gostav 
Fligel. Erste Abtheilung . . . . [iL 4 of Abbandl. .ل‎ Deutech. Morg. Ges] Leip- 


1842. 85+ 
Bibi Veteris Tevtamenti Acthiopica. Tom. 11. Leipzig: 1801. sm. 4to, 
Kathi Sarit Signra, Die Mabrebensamminng dea Somadeva, 
von Hermann Brockhaus [in Roman characters. ). Bach vi, vii, Yili. [Bu 6 of Abe 
_handl. ل‎ Deotech. Morg. Gea] Leipzig: 1865. ه85‎ 


From Fer. Chauneey (roodrich, af New Haren, 

A View of Ohina, for Philological loses oe a sketch of Chinese chro- 
nology, geography, government, customs. .... By the Rev. 1 
Morrison. Macao: 1517, 40. 

A Pali manuscript, written on twenty-four strips of talipot palm-leaf, measuring 
21} by 2 inches, gilt edged. 

From Prof, Fite Edward Hall, DCL, of London. | 

On the Sanskrit Poet, car ae Bhio Diji, Esq. [From Journ, Bombay Br. 
Roy. As, Soc'y.] Botbay:: vo. 

A Contribution towards an aay x tothe سروم موا‎ he Indian Philosophical 
Systema Ey Fite-Edward Hall, ete. Calcutta: 


From Prof. ©. A, Holmboe, of Chrintionis, Norumy. 

Six ceanys, by C. A. Holmboe, an archarological subjects, viz vis: Om Oprindelsen af 
det Skandinaviake اسم ب ملا‎ ai: لاك‎ Vadjra:—Tilheg til مع‎ Afhandling 
om Amuletter Stormends lee التصملط‎ Skandinaver i Hecenold og 
hlandt Mellemasiens Boddhister-—Om Ortug eller Tola, en Skandinavisk og 
anaheim ل 0لا‎ ys:—Noreke Vegtlodder fra ffortende Aarbun- 

drede. Christinnia: 1861-8, 516 and 4to. 
From (hen, Nicholas ton Khanikeg, af Paris. 
Mémoire sur la Partie Méridionale de l'Asie Centrale par Nicolas de Khanikoff. 


Paris: 1861. ماه‎ 2 | 
Méched, la Ville Sainte, et son Territoire .... par M. N.de Khanikof. [No. 96 
of Le Tour ول‎ Monde, nouveau Journal des Voyages] Paria: 1861. dito. 
Lettre A M. Reinawd, ete, concernant on Flan Archio m de Hérat. 1850 
Mémoire sur les Inscriptions Murulmanes du Cancase, par M. N. de Khanikoff. 
1383. [Extracts from the Journal Asiatique] Paria. Svo. 
From the Fniversity of Atel. | 
Schriften der Universitit cu Kiel VII. Aus dem Jahre 1861—1X. Ans dem 
Jahre 1562. Kiel: 1862-2. to. 


From Prof. Adaltert Kuhn, of Berlin, 
Zeltechrift fir Ven Sprachforschung: xi. @; xi. 1-8; xifi. 1-3, and Ge- 
sammtregister au B Berlin: 1862-4. Bo, 
Sutra sot برج‎ lobes Sgradhecadleicy, ii, 3,4; iv.1. Berlin: 1862-3. 8vo. 
From Prof: Christian Lamen, of Bonn, 
Indische Alterth Alterthomshuede. Von Chr. Lassen, ete. ‘Auhang xaim TIL und TV. Bande. 
Taiprig: 1882. 
لاو ماسر‎ Lapua of Pera 
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Moyen de rechercher ما‎ Signification Primitive des Racines Arabes, et par suite des 

ae ac TADDS Leguest‏ لحر pag‏ ع Pay Cl eon ante‏ لام 
et-il ou oy ot un A‏ 
Paris: 1856. Pre a = a‏ 

Fram Prof: C. R. Lepsius, of Berlin, 

Standard Alphabet for reducing Unwritten Languages and Foreign Graphic Sys- 
tems to م‎ Uniform Orthography in European Letters. By C. R. Lepsius, ete. 
.... Second edithon, London and Berlin: 1868. 8vo. ates 

From Ree. عقاول‎ Loewenthal, of Peahawer, NW. India. 
Cie hald Mh Sor ا‎ ber by Rev.Isidor Loewenthal. London: 
2 bva., 
Fron Rev, Francis Mason, DD. of Towngoo, Farther India. 


Barmah, its People and Natural Productions, or Notes on the Nations, Fauna, Flora, 
محري تاه ارس مهد و‎ ab, Mo end Barmah... by et F Moo, ee 


1840, ةق‎ 
A Pri! Watt Grammar | Moser Willams eau, ete.—alao, Hinddutini 
Mather ote. ممصي‎ ١ 1384 isae, ei 


ete. 
G ‘Hindiistini anid ish, to the New Testament and 
mort pra hig 0 hed ew Palas by Cotton 
| ion George Merriam, Esq, of Springfield, Moss. 
A uh} penton in Modern Syriac, prepared by Rev, D. T. Stoddard. [Ord- 
minh.) 12mo, 


From M. Filia Nive, of Louecin, 
Etude sur Thotnas de Medsoph, et sur son Histoire d'Arménia مم‎ xv® Sidcle . . 
MF. Néve, ete. Paris: 1955. يوه‎ 
JOrient ef son Histoire "ل‎ lew Monuments : 
‘raire par M. F, Nave, etc. داس اجام لاط‎ a ae 
ores امور‎ Ba agape Christianiane en Annéole au xv? Sidele, 
gL EL ~e+ Gel Arménien ee 


M..F. Nive, ete ‘Louvain: 1861, fro, 
et la Hiato Philologis en Allemagne par M. F. Nive, ete. 


Paria: 1863, بق‎ 
From tht Oriental Society of France. 
Revoe de VOrient, ele. Mai 1862—Sept. 1963, Paris. yo, 
Fron Prof. A. P. Peabody, DD), of Cambridge. 
A Gramemr, Armenian aod English, by P, Paschal Aucher, D.D, Venise: 1832. 


From Rer, Justin Perkins, DD., of Ordmiah. 
Three Sheets of the Persian Gazette, published at Teheran, lithographed. 


see Garden: Board of Forvign Missions.‏ اجا عا 
the Library of the Board of Foreign‏ ما : of the Books and Maps belongi‏ 
of the Presbyterian Chorch New York: 1861. Sve, 95‏ 
Prom Mf, Reinand, of Paris,‏ 
Relations Politiques et Commerciales de Em ts Rlomain avec I'Asie Orientale‏ 





ese» pendant les عنمي‎ | premiers sidcles ول‎ brétionne .... aFec quatre . 


Cartes, par M. Reinnaod, ete. Paris: 1862, ie 
From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Journal of the lot م‎ Brom of ; 
ا لماه‎ Of Great Britain and Ireland. xviii. 2; xix. 


Society of Northera Antiguarien, 
1 ed 5-7 1 
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Additions the Library and Cabinet. xii 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 
Balletin de Académie Impérinla des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. iv. 3-6, 6, 9; 
v.1,2 St. Petersburg: 1801-2.  4to. 
Mémoires de P Académie lnpéiriale, etc. fv. 1-11. St. Pétersbourg: 1861-92. 4to. 


From Prof. ل‎ E. aire alata New Haven. 
A Com At ا‎ 5 and Low Tamil, by the 
Rev. Miron Winslow, etc. . ‘Madras: 1982. a " 


From Ser, W 6 0-0 طسوو‎ 


The Gospel and Acts in Turkish, by Rev. W. 6, Schauffler, D.D, Constantinople — 


1563, 80, 
Prom Her اروصم ارس‎ India. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita, the Socred Hymns of the Brahmans ogee. ve ur sve ome 

rg Aad Sayanncharya, Edited by Max Miller, ete, London 

to, 
From Prof. .ا‎ Seyfarth, of New York, 

Chiliaam and Astronomy .....Lands.a 24mo. 
The Transactions of the Academy of Science at St Louis. Vol i, Part 4. 1660, 


Avo, 


Fron the Siberian Deron 7 the Ruaian Geographical Society, 


Journal of the Siberian Department of ديد جنوي م لسالس‎ Snell eam 
[in Jtesstan'. Parts iw. Bt. Pete .قسؤوقة‎ 
ساس رد‎ ste Fine AS وك قت حو باط‎ 





On the coina of the Selao-‏ " اك جحت حوري ل اعدو ول ومسا مني 
cides and Arsacides.], Constantinople: AH. 1278. roy. 850.‏ 
EH, Thompson, of Shanghai,‏ ,عمال From‏ 


map of Japan, published at Yedo. 29 by 54 inches, folded betwoen‏ د 


From Prof. . J. Tornberg, of Lund, Sweden, 
Tbe-el-Athiri Chronicon, quod Perfectissimum tnseribitur, Edidit Carolus Johannes 
berg, rer Volumen octavum .... 1962.—Volumen nonum .... 1868 


act. 
بسع‎ Sees لدبا‎ Uber Jerosalem ond cas Heilige Grab wider Robinson und nevere 
Sionepilger ale Anhang 2u Heisen im Morgenlande von J. Berggren. Lond: 1882, 


Bro. 
Bymbolm ad Rem Nomariam Muhammedancrum. TV. Upeal: 1882. 4to, 
From fhe University of Tubingen. 

The Ruins of Palmyra, otherwise Tedmor, in tha Desart. London: 175%, fal. 

| From Br, CA. Van Dyck, of Beirit. 

Tho New Tostament in Arabic. Beirdt: 1862, Sr, 

, From Rev. Hf. Ji Vien Lennep, 210 of Syria. 

The Oriental ores Twenty I!lustrations, ها‎ 011 Colors of the People and Scenery 
ot Turkey: wi tn explatatory and deciptive Tent By Rev. Honry J. Van 
Lennep, etc. iNew Yor: 1 

Pee لصم ان ا‎ ie 
Mitthaitungen der Kaiserlich-RKoniglichen Geograpbischen Gesellechafi. y. Vienna; 
1861, roy. 8ro. 
From Prof. Albrecht Weber, of Berlin. 
Ueber den Veda-Kalender, Namens Jyotisham, Von.A. Weber, Aua يل‎ Abh. ل‎ 
Ak, .ل‎ Wies eu Berlin, 1862. ملك‎ 


‘Teele Anfsihlung der vier Zeitraasse وساي‎ mips ee die Identitit der An- 
gaben von der Dauer dea lingeten Tages bei Chaldierm, Chinesen, Indern. 


VOL. Wit. F 





ch) ea? ir 


es | 1 yey? ا"‎ 


‘(or 


a ee ee ee 


xiii American. Oriental Society : 
beter teh 2 [From the Monateberichte ل‎ Kan. Ak. d. Wiss. xn Berlin, 1862. 
Pia a im Sanskrit vor Tinenden. Vou A. Weber. ee es 





bforechung. | Berlin: 184%. §vro. 

Tig Declination Nominum Spererchit beds other in Lingua Palies. .... 
 aapariatie Whtegab gy. | he: بق‎ 
Sunaheepo, Fabula Indica ex Cod 0-5 مي وعم ا كله . مج ساسم‎ 
Falla ...; auctor Fredericus Strelter. lin: 1 Bre. | 


Schoenborn: Berlin : 1662 Siva, 
Fron James عل‎ Whitney, Keg, of Springfield, Mass. 
Settee ater cree AC eA ims amin Published by the Jaffna Book So- 
نامك‎ Jaffna; 1542 85 
A Hymn for All Nations, 1851, By M. FP. Tupper, etc. Tranalated into thirty 
languages. London. 


Svo, 


From Meurs, Williams and Norgate, of London, 

Sasivarna Potham: or The Doctrine of Sasivarna, A Vedantle Poem, Hy Tatwa- 
rayaeworml. Translated from the ‘Tasnil by the Rev. Thomas Foalkes, . Lon- 
doo and Madras: 1562 Bro, 

Plates illustrating the Hindu Pantheon, reprinted from the work of Major Edward 
Moor, FILS. Evlited, with brief descriptive Index, by the Rev. Allen Page 
Moor, ete. Persian 1881. هفك‎ 

Halayodha's A hanaratnamala. A Sanskrit vocabulary, edited with a Sanskrit- 
oleae oem lsh Clana by Th Aufrecht. London: 1861. fo, 

pe Sheela حي وج رمد‎ Saeki مااي مووي ساود‎ ١ 
ناد أبس هس مسلط مد ار دمي ء:‎ By the Rev, ,ل‎ M. Rodwell, ete. London: 1461. 12mo. 


A Grammar of the Arabic Language, translated from the German of Caspari, and : 


sia صر تمه ماري‎ or aera cau Chali ا‎ ont Lon- 
2. BG, 
000 Sag Sacre Saker t hespcumgpi Missionary Work in India; an Inaggoral Lee- 


al analy he Bar and‏ شيراب ع 

sg + eee Wh of the 
hates ta. By Monier Williams, ote. Loe Pcie Bo, 

A sella pasar? the Egyptian Language هم‎ contained in the 5 


etd Bashmure Dalen. the Rev. Henry Tatiam, etc. Second 
Edition Landon: 1863, 82+ 5 


home of the Assy tan Cuneiform W . A letter to Prof,‏ نابت 
es pena! fom Piva Wiocks DD. TF From the Atlantis, Vol iv.] Dublin: 1863,‏ 
te From an wilnoen donor,‏ 

A Short Account of the Ganges Canal, in English, Hindi, and Urdu. 1854, 4to. 
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14 CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Maire marked with ١ are thease of Life Membera. 


Prof Cuinces A. AIkes, 
Prof. J. ALourcy, 

Wittus F. ALLEN, 

Pree. Mantin A. Axpeusos, 
Rev. Rorvs Axpenson, 
WiLLtas E, ATKINSON, 
Rov. Groner 13 Baca, 
Prof! Hesnuy M. Baur, 
Prof, Exvan 1" Banwows, 
Joun K. Rawriert, 

Rev. Haw Booms, 
Rev. Grouoe W. Buigpex, 
Prof, Jawrs J. BLatspe., 
Fisk P. Barwer, 

Rev. Coanies HL Baromam, 
ons Canter Brows, 
Rev. Natnaw EPaows, 

Prof, Samum. G. Bows, 
Wituus 0, Berast, 

Rey. Exennccen BrioEsa, 
Rev, Sterues Bosn, 

Prof. Hmwr C. Cammox, 
Pre. Witt 11. Cawrac.., 
Dr. Exnent H. Cuamriss, 
Pree, Aanon L. Cuarcs, 


Rev. Jawes F. CLAnKE, 
Howern G, Cou¢weee, 
Joanva Corr, 

Rev. Hexur M. Contos, 


Hanover, 8 EL 


Alfred Centre, N.Y. 
Weel Newton, Mase 


Rochester, &. Y. 
Boston. 

Orange, N. J. 
New York. 
Andover, Masa. 
Providence, EO 
Boston. 

New Tork 

New Haven. 
Providence, EL 
New York. 
Hanover, N. H. 
New York. 
Greenbosh, 1 ¥. 
Princeton, 6. J, 


New Bronswick, ل‎ 


New York. 


Northampton, Mass 


New York. 
New York. 
New York. 
New Tork. 
Shamurhal 
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xliy American Oriental Society : 


Pree. E. A. Datnrwerce, 
Prof. Geouor E. Dar, 

Jou W. DeFoursr, 
Crises RB, Dears, 

Kev. Jamxa T, 1121191 
Geoncr L. Drreos, 

Eves &. Dixwenn, 

fGronas 13: Dixwen., 
SiMe. F. Dostar, 

Hev, تسد يعد‎ W. Dein, 
Prof Timonpone W. Dwrawr, 
Rate Watoo Esnuson, 
Wits Espoo, 

Rev, Gronon BR. Extien, 
Rrcwarn & Fe.iowes, 
Chance. [Isaac Femi, 

Prof Groror P, Fisier, 
Paask B. Founes, 

tious M. Founers, 

Prot Jouw Fouarrit, 

Prok Wotiiu C, Fow.es, 
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1 American Oriental Society : 


Proceedings at New York, October 26th and 2Tth, 1504. 


= = 


The Society held its Semi-annnal Meeting for 1864 in the city of 
New York, commencing on Wednesday, October 26th, The members 
came together at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and, in the absence of the 
President (who was detained at home by illness) and of all the Vice- 
Presidents and the Recording Secretary, were called to order by the 
Corresponding Secretary. Prof. J. J. Owen, D-D., of the New York 
Free Academy, being the oldest Director present, was chosen Chairman 
of the meeting, and Prof. James Hadley of New Haven was made Re- 
__ After the reading of the minntes of the last meeting, the Committee 
of Arrangements announced the order of the session, as proposed by 
them and ratified by the Directors. The evening session of the day, 
للف‎ literary and partly social, would’be held at the residence of Prot. 

oward Crosby, D.D., and the Society wonld meet again at 9 o'clock on 
Thursday morning for the despatch of business, 

The Directors gave notice that the next meeting would be held in 
Boston, on Wednesday, May 17th, 1865, and that the Committee of 
Arrangements for it would be the same as last year. 

They further informed the Socicty that they had transferred to the 


list of Corporate Members the names of 
Hon. Charles William Bradley, late of Hankow, Chinn, 
and Prof. Fitr-Edward Hall, DCL, of London, 


as Corporate Members for Life, on acconnt of distinguished services to 
the Society, and gencrows gifts to its Library and Cabinet, due state- 
ment of which was made to the mecting, in connection with the an- 
Hotincement. . 
The correspondence of the past six months was next presented and 
er in part. Acceptance of corporate membership had been received 
m 


Prof. Anstin Stickney, of Hartford, Conn., 

Rev, William Silsbee, of Cambridg | 

Rev, Samael Johnson, of Salem, Mass., : 

William A. Wheeler, Esq., of Dorchester, Mass., 
and of corresponding membership, from 

Prof. Edward B. Cowell, of Caleutin. 


Among the extracts from letters read were the following : 

Rev, Charles R. Hale, of the Naval Academy at Newport, writes عمد‎ 
der date of Oct. 22, 1804: 

.., . “ Dhave been making some investigations respecting the Dighto inscrip- 
tion, and writing a little essay upon it, at the sri af the tlle to pat, 
with an elaborate drawing of the stone, in the oneal بم‎ Jam sorry to say 
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Rev. Lewis Grout, late of the Zulu Mission, dated Feeding Hills, 
Mass, Oct, 24, 1804: 


«+++ “You may be glad to hear that my work on Zula fond, from which 1 read 
قدت‎ Sr tite our former meetings, in press, and likely to be issued in a 
few w 


Rev. J. 0. Aner, of the Cape Palmas Mission, dated Philadelphia, 
Pa. May 24, 1864: 


sous“ T will have cent you a af our Grebo Grammar and Grebo Primer, 
2 issued. After my return to Africa, tea. I hope to sendy ou something more end fresh. 

ou will find the books I mention written in iar Standard Alphabet. The 
appearance of the litte grammar tings 2 boat deal of light into our African 


Prof. Gustay Fligel, dated Dresden, Sept. 26, 1864: 

, ... “ [1 coe that your literary labors and ent for the benefit of Oriental 
studies make brillinnt progress, und embrace a field ever r extending. Tt is a subpect 
of rejoicing with me, for these literary cong uesta comtitute the bhonur 1 every 
hation..., With ws, as it appears, each yeor haa aleo its important | 
and Hts A arent gain that our German libraries are enriching themeelves with orig: 
inal material of a high valor. A great nomber of Oriental manuscripts have 
come the property of these libraries, and Lc eee tc 
procure thelr share of similur tremeures,— 7 

If you inguire of me with what m am myself at present chiefly oc | 
1 would reply that the first volume : of the Oriestal هم‎ pis in 
the Imperial Library at Vienna, by me, “will : ar in a few monihe, and ‘hope 
prior مدو اعساو اصن بج دما‎ site literary world will be made ac- 
dimen with a considerable nomber of ine hitherto alenost or tomo unknown. 






roe are already two thousand, and thelr number | 
ery year.” 
Prof. Hermann Brockhaus, dated Leiprig, Ang, 8, 1864: 
“The first of the eighth volume of your Jouomal is duly received, and 
1 hare been, قم‎ teen delighted with the vicailaat works it brit The Journal 
his now already beonme a real earn which for best hedges i sin wei know!l- 
, for example, for the Modern Syriac—is altoget penenble 
“the tied sind fourth parte of the eighteenth rolame of our Zeiterhrift are thrcigh 
the press, Also the first part of Stensler’s ative wifra of Acvalivyana, He gives 
al esent only the text; the trenalution will appear toward end of tha: vewr, 
usti'e Zee dictionary is صعام‎ just complete, It is an شماه‎ work, and جنا‎ ite 
ميلك‎ the study of these ancient remaine of Iranian cultura for the firet time 
retidered لاتيني‎ Justi bas, by my advice, added further a siete of the grammar, 
and a little Chrestomathy, for academical wee. ‘This bust part will ورم‎ a little 
ge ta heme Coe Dane cael 0 
met ع روما‎ the Ambic 
The whject of m ek دا ملم ملام ساسج بر‎ 


fieal use : whoever fret publ ee is ايا .عانم ايه رعرع جرال سوال‎ ier 
the Persian أده سد حرمت اهرب‎ will have determined in ite main fenturee 1 
rade of transcription: ,ممما‎ diferances will امي‎ te they doi عن‎ own Apt 
bets, 1 bo the er othe smb wed oly they be sew and pli rile 
person ily for the frm of the xymbols, ¥ clear and plain, I 
contend fur the principle, and ist muse on the whole prove victorious.” 


M. Léon de 87 of Pas, dated Sept. 10, 1864: 


> 1 ha received the first hop ranteg rs for which I beg to transmit 
mr مذ لمي جردي‎ moch | Shang in the lakers of your learned 
Society, bet لدعي ييه حل‎ in whens Soper sion Arto fom fa Tadd 
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Prof. Edward 13: Cowell, of Calentta, dated April 4, 1804: 
“Will you convey to the Society 7 my thanks for the honor they have done me in 
electing me a corresponding meniber | 
1 hare sent in our Boeiety"s y.of Vol. T. of our Sanekrit College edi- 
tion of the Siddhianta Kaunas Vol IL 11 fa nearly finished, andl will follow; nleo, 
of my College edition of the Uttan Ran Chariia.. We are now prititing new 
editions of Lah Kavyoprakéen, and Raindvali, aml [1 will eetul copies to 
the Society. Also, of my tranlatinn of the Kusuminjall, which is now finished. 
It is a very imperfect work, alth 5 1 have epevt a great deal of Inber on it; and 
Tenn only say that in euch a labyrinth 1 have lost my way much oftener, if 
1 bail not taken the pains have den ne, 
1 have it ge papers in Vol. 1V. of your Society's Jonrnal on the ) ex 
tem invalunble for my translation of that chapter in the Sarva Durcana 5 
Nearly every tiheutty abe beet solved in ane or the other of the three it Se ‘It in, 
اق‎ pity that correspondent (Rey, H.R Huisington] did not 
i مدا‎ e-em ices ft of the Tanilized words, One hardly guesses cungroha 
,لمم‎ or bhoga under poke. Still, | must not find fault with what bas 
been at مام م‎ use (9 me. 9 
"0 a copy of our man of 
0 لخر‎ fe finished ag ks مط‎ of th this lcat Goel of Word, 
Mie We are going to publish In the Bibliotheca Indien the original Nydyabhi- 
thya of Vats «yilyana, whotn I maintain to be the éamo ns tho Fe Svimin of 
Uddyotakara’s مادام‎ Tt will be very curiovs and Interesting.” , 


‘Mabhérdja Aptrva Krishna Bahadur, of Calentta, dated 1 an, 28, 1864: 


ses 1 do myself the pleasure to send you herewith the first volume of my 
Work: in manuscript entitled the History of Indisthinn This work has berg 
funded on the Vedas and Purinas, ete. It will be completed in four volumes. 
The first volume comtuing an pecount of the creation. The seco! will com price 
Aaironomy and geetraphy, together with the usages, custania, manners, بات‎ 
خا نكسا أنأنس لكا‎ The third will trewt of the Solnr and Lunar races, as well as other 
followers of the Vedas; nnd the fourth will deel oo the امف سما‎ aod Eng. 
lish cunquerors of the lard to the present day.” . 


Dr, A. Bastian, dated Nagasaki, Japan, ei 1864: 


park, has ears been ه‎ great treat to me when 1 have met with sombers of your 

on my voyages, and the articles on Ruddhiem, contained in it, have often 

gen me nt ney i ty alice of hat sligon, which 1 pureed وفاش‎ several 
years’ residence oo) Aine. 

Even on a oa botes on that subject, referring to ihe Drahrmoanical 


eleme us dhcp mies be poringu of tome ناسوت صا ل ماف‎ eet 
John P. Biiwe! , of Constantinople, dated June 6, 1864: 


seen [ ~— Safi a اها كما‎ which I rs wit الما د‎ mnie, i of an Arsbic 








| 1 master, aa ضما مادا عاق‎ me. Tt is only a curious 
Genre rasta what مز‎ ageing the style of the Old عام فصل رسفي ماس‎ one uf 
the many traditions of the Syring | ark Un talating ماس تملع‎ account 


of Hafiz, with م‎ version of his first ¢; witch T il saod yuu etn 


Rey. Justin Perkins, D.D., of Oramiah, dated Aug, 12, 1864; 


crea at vou enc exprmed to me the wish Ut T wot give you same 
respecting the use of anguages in cur tissionary field. In ech 
an intermingling of nationalities, there is, of course, quite a mixture of tongues 
ا ا ا‎ ions beci: 


: Persian subjects of Tatar 1] speak the 
= co en gee aga 
| | عيسوت‎ Thia Turkish of 
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sively weed exstword, all the way to Thibel. Transactions are never recorded in it: 

we often—indeed, generally—henr a bargain made in it in the bazaar, while the 

core are at the same time writing it in Perskan. Cur mission contemplates trans- 
ting the Bible mute this dialect ot no distant avy. 

The Persian language is the vernacular of the Persians in the central and seuth- 
ero provinces of the country, and it is spoken by many, of the educated and higher 
clasecs, in this northern provinee of Agerbijan, The use of Leh languages is ex- 
tending in different parte of the country, with the advance of cotomerce and the 
prevalence of internal (| 

Arabic is the religious language of the Persians, who deem it unlewful to tran 
late the Koran into another tomue, or to perform their devotions in any other. 

The Nestorians spenk the Modern Syriac, هم‎ you know. It-was an unwritten 
language till we commenced oor missionary labors, We have reduced it to writing. 


and published in it about.a hundred thousand volumes, embracing the Holy Scrip 


tures, In several editions, and many other good and useful books, The Nestorimns ' 


of Persia epenk aleo the Turkish language, as they are brought into comstant inter- 
course with their Mohammedan rulers, masters, and fellow-countrymen, Those who 
live in Rdrdistan, for the same reaeonsa, speak the Kiirdieh instead of the Turkish, 
Where Nestorians dwell in the فهمع‎ vil with Armenians, they aleo acquire 
more or lew knowledge (and wee, for Orientals always ute all the onsages they 
know, if not more) of the Armenian, The Persian ia stodied, toa limited extent, 
by inany Nestorian youth, of both sexes, in our seminaries. VS mad 

ow toad af Wes ee a) ubering about fire : سيد‎ are i dere the 
fdjncent regione of Kirdistan, speak a corrupt Syriac, nol grew fi 
that of ihe Mashariaees They call it بالقناول‎ + rid “of the mountain’ They 


Fa 


apenk Turkish and Kandish in the tame localities where the Nestorians do so, The | 
بن ع أل‎ 


1 de the more اس‎ provinces of the kingdons ela Persian as their Mink 
nitular, They all rend their Scriptures, and perform. thar religious worship, 1 : 
Hebrew ; Git oad of their 00 men are able to write it and converse in it. 

The Armenians, of whom there are thirty thousend in Persia, speak the Modero 
Annenian, although their dialect differa moch from that spoken in Asin Minor. 
The ancient Armetian iv their roligiogs dialect, bat they are beginning to use the 
modern in their religious woreidp, particularly under the influence and labors of the 
missionaries, They معلد‎ speak the Turkish; and those living in villages with the 
Heetorians acqoire their language. cal 

The Kards, that strange people, cumbering come two millions, and #plit up into 
near two hundred tribes, spenk a corrupt Persian, which is «till an onwritten lan- 

aoe, althowrh it could easily be redoced to writing, from ite near relationship to 
Gorin. Since the fret glimpae we lave of them in history, they have fully sae 
tained their anclent charucter, being always the same barbarogs, cruel, treacherous, 
and murniding people. Rev. Mr. Nheay of our witexion, who spent several yenrs 
anveoy them and the Nestorians of Kdrdisten, has made out o limited tocabulary 
of their language, which I hope be may ere long find time to copy for your 
Sociaty.”. . aan 

There was also read a letter from Dr. Andrew T, Pratt, ees at 
Marash, in Syria, dated Angust 20th, 1864, giving a systematic account 
of the application of the ee pants to 0 writin 5 ا‎ 
ish language. This letter, too long for insertion here, will be prints 
in the next oomber of the J witha Th a postscript, Dr, Pratt writes 
as follows: 

to ark for information, if any fa to be had,‏ مسيم اماد الت ولط عاد 1ت 
عمل as to the supp levoalitey tha will knows legend of the Seven Sleepers,‏ 
tailed in the thirty-third chapter of Gibhon's history, and in the eighteenth chapter‏ 
dy dete in‏ بالوسية سودي of the Koran, ‘This question is started by the fact oe‏ 
birth place of the Emperor Galerius, With the Turks, however, and in all official‏ 
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hours distant, is shown tho cave where the sleepers spent their two centuries, and 
rery one in the place knows the legend of the perserution of Takianos bog Devia- 
bus [Decius] ofthe Arabs) and the Christian young men. The locality was so 
much esteemed in former times that buildings were erected over it; the one over 
the care (in which is a spring of water) being, عد‎ it now stands, like a dwelling, the 
ععطات‎ like a megid, This has م‎ very عمق‎ front, in the Saracenic style, except that 
the door itself hay a very Gat Roman arch, and over it waa ao smal] carved! human 
farm, now mach defwced, The Koran (sce Sale's translation, p. 240, note) repre- 
that buildings were raised over the original cave. At Ephesus in Asia Minor 
the cave is shown, [ understand, but litle is made of it, and there are no buildings. 
Now what is the ground of this tradition here! Was the tradition adepted, and 
the name assumed to accord with it? or ie there an Ephesus (of which I con find 
Oo mrntion) oul of Asian Minor! Are there any other claimants for the honor! 
Perhaps some of your frionds can anwwer these questions, which have a certain 
t, though perhaps no great im nee.” 

After the reading of the correspondence, the Society proceeded to 
listen to communications, of which the following wore offered (the third 
and fourth at the evening meeting, at Dr. Crosby's): 1 

TY. On Brahmanical Inscriptions in Baddhistic Temples in Farther 
India, by A. Bastian, M.D. 

Jn this brief paper (which will be given in full in the next number of the 
y's Journal), the acthor notes the influence of Brabmaniem on Buddhiem in Siam 
and other countries of Farther India, and then proceeda to vive versions of the 


© dnscriptions accompanying several figures of Bralununs adoring the walla of a 


lery in angkok; comeluding with part of the story of a Brahman 
2. On Early Mohammedan Coins, with special reference to the speci 
mens contained in the Society's collection, and in that of Yale College, 
by Mr, Fisk P. Brewer, of New Haven. 
_ ‘The period of early Mohammedan coinage was defined nx commencing with the 
Great luce, about A.D. 700, after the removal of the ealifate from Arabian to [ne 
,متعمس‎ and as ending about A.D. 1300. The coins of the different riots snd 
dynasties were briefly described, in مه‎ geographical order, from east to west: dom 
Mencing with these of the Ommeiade and Abmeefile calife, anel padding to thane of 
fai Tivlienan nan dynasties in عدم لا‎ Mesopotamia (remarkable for their eroployment 
of boman faces انهم‎ animal figures جم‎ ornamental devices), those of Meets (nlew ما‎ 
pert marked with homan figures), of the Fathniite and Ayublte dynastics in Eyypt 
the former distinguished by the ieuonce ve onina by several of ite wuilinis), 
of the rival culifute of Spain, of the Marabouts, ete, عه‎ The coinage of the 
Seljuls in Syria and Asia Minor, arm of the Mogul conquerors of Mesopotamin, 
fortes the transition ta the modern Muhammedan cotnmge. ١ 
As a sequel to this paper, Rev. Nathan Brown, DD. formerly of 
Assam, presented to the Society, the next morning, a set of twelve cvins 
(eleven silver and one copper), struck at modern Mohammedan presses 
in India, and exhibited to the members present a considerable col ection 
of coins of the same character. The thanks of the Society were vuted 
te Dr. Brown for this valuable gift. | 
#3, On the Domestic Portraiture of the Chineso, by Rev. E. W. Syte, 
intely missionary at Shanghai. | 
Bev, Mr. Syle exhibited a handsome specimen of Chinese wood-engrat 
per in sa illustrated history of a Chinese matron of Shanghai, prepa 
peblished by her Ba again im commenorntion of her rare virtpes, 


ig and 
d and 


shown by 


ife, which set furth the care, good sense, and energy shown by 
0 | the de h of ber 






her in the management and education of her young children aft 
husband, These were explainod by Mr. Syle. whe aka, is uanection with them, 
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of the Chinese, 

4. On the Origin of Language, by Prof. William D. Whitney, of 
New Haven. 

This was.as the aothor remarked, the promised continuation or sequel of a former 
paper, presented to the Society some time since. In that pares. he hal endeavored 
to prove that the beginnings of Indo-Europenn speech (and, partly by inference, 
partly. bY direct proof, the beginnings of homan language in general) were mone 
syllabic roots, by the various combination and fusion of which all the forme of in- 
flected language had boen produced. He now urged that the problem of the اه‎ 
of language had this been stripped of niuch of its difficulty and mystery. 1 
wealth of the noblest tongues comes by slow accumulation from an original por- 
erty, aod we have only to satisfy ourselves further how men should have become 
1 of the first humble germa of speech. برس هلد امريد سي‎ gal Sip أ‎ 
unnecessary to suppose them generated by any other agency than that which i 
active in their after combination and development. Language is oot otherwire a 
divine gift than كد‎ man's whole nature, with oll its endowments and soquiremente, ها‎ 
go. Auain, it is important to see clearly what is the directly Impelling foree to thie 
production of Innguage. [tis oot an internal and necessary impulse to expression 
onthe part of thought itself: it is the desire of communication, A solitary man 
would never form a language; two could pot grow up together without oe | 

* 


some mans of exchange of th Language is not ary to thought 
the mental processes could be cea ar thong! indistinctly und feebly, withoot It 
Thought goes before ex , bot tends irresistibly toward it, under the outward 
impulse to communication ; arriving spay Decay , at the possession of an 
instrument which increases a thousand-fold ite own capacities It will have Ast ooh 
gion, and would have found it in gestures, looks, attitudes, written signe, had the 
volce been waoting, But the voice is the appointed af supplying this gre: 
want, and no race of men has failed to discover ite ue. To aconunt for the 5 
ory, and to explain the production of the first متسعرواء‎ of articulate eperch, several 
theories have been proposed, The onomatnpoctic suppores the first names of ob- 
jects and acts to have been generated by imitution of the cries of animals and the 
sounds of dead nature. ‘The interjectional regards oor natoral exclomations na the 
bevinnings of speech, A third compares man's uiterances with the ringing of nat- 
ural subistuners when struck, and attributes to the first men an exceptional instine- 
tive faculty for giving expression to the rational coreeptions of the mind. This 
last ix supported by nothing in our experience or observation, and ها‎ founded om 
Gosoind theory; it ls to be wholly rejected. To the others, some value is not io 
be donied: exchimations and imitative ets اج جو‎ hel ped ny to realice oe 
they hac im their voices an imatrument capable a! ie her ging the movements ¢ 
tt | 3 ook aw ا‎ Ines te 
iy noteworthy extent, either onotmatopoetic or interjectional ; nor does sownd 
one; it was a tentative process, a devisal and experimental ام‎ of 
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A lively and somewhat prolonged discussion followed the reading of 
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5. The eyes of the Learned Haikar, Vizir of Sennacherily the 
King, and of Nadan, son of Haikar’s Sister, translated from the Arabic, 
by John P. Brown, Esq., of Constantinople, 


This communication (respecting which, see Mr. Brown's letter, abore} was pre- 
sented by the Corresponding Secretary, who gave a sketch of te contents, and read 
eondry extracts, by way of sperimens of its style. 14 has every appearance of 
being a mere faneifal tale, mot founded on anything ee andl arbitrarily عله‎ 


tached by ite unknown author to the name of Se : 

Haikar, the story tella, being childless, adopts his nephew Nadan, tenchea him his 
wisdom, bestows upen him bis wealth, and, in his own old age. procures his appoint. 
ment aw اتنا‎ Bul ihe: young than turns ont badly, and forfeits hin unele’s favor, 
and then, to ruin the latter, forges documents to prove him guilty of trearon. By 
these the kit is deceived, and orders hig instant execution, bat he succeeds in per: 
snading the executioner that the king will pe sec hie hasty sentence, and lives in 
close hiding. By and by comes n message the king of Egypt, challenging 

earacherib te de certain han! things for him, or to pay him the revenne of Ase 
ayria for three years, and promising, if :فط‎ ms them, to give him the revenwes 
of Reypt for the same time. ‘The | أضع‎ his coonsellers are greatly emborrasemd, 
and mourn the joss of Haiker, as being the only man wise and able اجن فى‎ to pet 
them out of their difficulty, Haikor rea per, and هآ‎ reerived with great Py, and 
undertakes at once to satisfy the demands of Phornch. He accomplishes thir tik: 
soctessfully, and, upon his return in triumph, the king gives Nadan inte hia hands, 
He shute the ingrate up in a diengeon, and opbraids him with his evil bebarior until 
he burita open in the midst and cien, 


6.On Accent, by Prof. Rudolph مآ‎ Tafel, of St, Louis, 


Prof, Tafel described accent as belonging to the moral element in lnngmure, and 
edits importance as representing the will of a nation and varying with all 
changes in national character, Ile quoted at some length the views of Prof. Morits 
Rapp, eet forth in bis “ Physiologin der Sprache,” and summed them up in the fol- 
lowing points: 1. There are two kinds of accent, the weak and the strom: the 
weak accent prevailing in some languages, as the Slavonic and the French, the 
strong in others, as the Spanish, Iinlian, Modern Greek, and the Teutonic languages. 
به‎ The strong accent is later than the weak in time, and te developed from it, 
3. The strong accent often lengthens the vowel on which it falls, of couses the con- 
sonant alter it to be doubled. 4. ‘The oriental incline to oeeent the final 
evilables, the occidental! yes to accent the anterior syllables of words. 5. In 
elements of vowel-quantity and position (before two consonants): but in more 
advanced stares, a radical aeeent (un the | icant root زعاطدلاي‎ haa been intro 
6. The former accent is lintle to shift its place in the —— ومعم‎ Of inflection. 
amd derivation; but the latter is stable. 1. The radical secent has Jed to the intra 
doction of a eecondary mecent. | 
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is cause onaceented vowels in final syllables have been 

cases lost altogether, leaving to our | | 
mame agency Prof. Tafel referred the | nd | fed 
Anglo-Saxon have generally undergone in English: by which Anglo- 
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pea ae eta oy 1 t in the tranaition-period from 
رسا نمشوده حجر نيه عورم‎ Seon ع‎ strong accent in period 


The reading of this paper gave occasion to a good deal of comment 
and criticism, in illustration of, or in dissent from, its principles and 
statements, 

7. Continuation and Conclusion of a Notice of Sulaimin Effendi's 
Book of First Ki pe Frit, disclosing the Mysteries of the Nusairian Re- 
ligion; read by the Corresponding Secretary, for the President. 


After a brief recapitulation of the points to which special attention was directed 
in the previous comonrnication to the Society respecting this publication, the fourth 
section of the tract, relative to the fall of man from a preexistent state of virtua 
and happiness in a higher world of light, was read entire, showing an endeavor to 
explain the existence of evil in this world by making it م‎ punitive dispensation for 
sine of a previous state af being... It wee then stated that the anthers fifth sectlon 
consists entirely of specimens of Nusairian poetry-—verses addressed to certain 
imaginary female pereontiications of the apenas Deity of the Nosairis, nan 
"ATL charucterized with reference dither to the moon or te the heaves, os hia isl 
ble ntetive—of which one or two examples were given, The sixth section 
wae ales ooticed, which contains the guther's statement of Nualrian dugmas, inter- 
extiog chiefly far ite confirmation of conclusions to which one is led nes the original 
documents of the tract, though including some particulars not there brought out. 
The seventh section, it was , in a narrative of the author's discovery of the 
deeper mysteries of the sect, of his conversion first.to Judaism and then to Chris- 
tianity, and of the treatment he met with, in Fagan اداو‎ from the Nusairia, The 
eighth “and last section was passed aver, being whally controversial—an argument 
against the doctrines and rites of the Nusalris, ont of no importance to ws on 
orientalists, 

The portion of the tract thas reviewed does not compare in importance and fn- 
terest oth that previously noticed; for which roaeon, as well os because an abstract 
of the whole may appear in the Society's Journal, these few lines will suffice, for 
the present, ia addition to what wna id of the work on another oocasion. 


&. On the Interpretation of 1 Cor, vii. 21, by Rev. George R. Entler, 
of Meredith, N.Y. 

The passage reads, “ Wert thou called es امول و‎ care not for it: bot even if 
thou art able to become free, podd.or xpyea” Here some (a9 Calvin, Grothos, and 
mast modern commentators) ratiherstaurnd ry duvetipag كم‎ the object of zpqoas; while 
De Wette nnd Meyer, remap om and most of the ancient interpreters, 
consider 5 جسمحيمة‎ as the object. . Entler traced the history of opinion on this 
subj ¢ examined the ction of the ancient versions, ly the Syrinc 






9, The History of Indisthina بع مع واو‎ sees 3 مات باد‎ to 
the Present Time, containing an Account on, 
Government, Usnges, Character, Astronomy, ete. of Craton Inhabitants of 
that Kingdom; by Mah Raja Sir Apdrva Krishna Babhdur, ele, بعلت‎ 
etc. Volume First. 


whose farnily have stations at the Court of Delhi, and 
aera ees emperor, recounts in an Introduction 
the matives which whieh led him to cndertsie hie present work, ani stutes ite plan, in the 
fsllowing winds 
OL. Vir 0 
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* The following nlne creations by God came in lor success 
“ The first creation was intellect. 4 Th لمتحم‎ was th of rodimental principe 
thence termed elemental creation. The think was that of ig creating (creation 
of the senses), which was modified form of egotism, These ¢ were the اعم‎ 


the developments of indiscrete nature, و00‎ by the indiserete prinel- 
ple. The fourth creation was that of Inanimate bodies, م‎ fifih creation was 
that of animals. The sixth was that of planets ete. The seventh was that of men. 
The eighth waa that of fixed’vtars, These five were the sreonilary رمك‎ And 
the ninth creation was that of small stars, which was both pritna secondary. 
“The author now proceeds to give a detailed account of each Eval of the above nine 
دا‎ with their division into castes, together with their respective employ- 
ts, Government, administration of justice, religion, manners, and state of elvil- 
arises chunges in caste, changes id’ government, charuges in the law; present sate 


of philosophy y, astronomy, and mathenrstical science, play, vat, apo 
cine, language, literatare 0 poetry, the fine arte and music, other arta, tre 1 
commerce, بومعتسمم‎ and character; noticing aleo the minerals biased sand 


Picco abide Joeddathiina, improperly called Hintdsting.” > 

The manuscript sent includes only the account of the nine creations, which are 
described with eome detail in the order in which they are mentioned! Lette = 
authorities relied! on are mainly the Purinas: bat with their 


entific dogmas tre mixed, bere and there, fragments of modern European eine: 
soiotimes in a very curious manner. 


When the reading of communications was finished, a vote of thanks 
to the authorities of the Univ ersity, for the use of their OOM, Was 


passed, and the Society adjourned, to meet igain in Goston on the 
seventeenth day of May, 1865, 
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Proceedings ot Boston and Cambridge, May 17th, 1805. 


The Society assembled, as usual, at 10 o'clock in the morning, at the 

room of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and was called 
to order by the President. 
* After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, the Committeo 
of Arrangements announced the order proposed by them for the present 
sessions: namely, that the morning should be devoted entirely to busi- 
mesa; that the Society should assemble again at 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, at the house of President Hill, of Cambridge, to listen to communi- 
cations, and should adjourn at 6 o'clock, in order to accept an invitation 
from Dr, Beck, of Cambridge, to a social gathering at his house. 
These arrangements were, upon motion, accepted and ratifi 

Reports from the retiring officers were next called for, 


1. Treasurer's Report. 


Balance on land, May 8th.1664, - = = - + = + $5085 
Members’ fees: apn. assessments for the current year, $455.00 
da. do. for other years, 143.00 697.00 





Galeofthe Jounal, = - = < = += = + 60a 
Interest on deposits in Savings Hanks, ع *« اه انام‎ 40.66 
Total receipts of the year, 624.00 


#1,144.95 

Paper and printing of Journal (Vol vili, Part 2), Proceedings, etc, - $192.22 
ride Boba ee a eS a oe eee 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, = = = = = = 66.20 
Total expenditures of the year,- ٠ $511.06 

Balance on hand, May 17th,1865, - - + - = - = 63939 
61,144.55 


Not included in tho above report is the special fund of about £160 
for the purchase of Chinese type, which, being as oe re- 
mains in the hands of Messrs. Baring, Brother, & Co.,.of London, at 


Interest. 
2 Librarian's Report. 
The Librarian read the list of donors to the Library and Cabinet since 
the last annual meeting, and briefly explained the el and valoe 


of the several donations. The complete statement is eee to the 

resent account of proceedings. Tho number of printed works in the 
Fibrary is now 2689; of manuscripts, 122; showing an increase, as 
compared with last year, of 109 printed works, and 3 manuscripts. The 
most important part of this unusually large accession hud come from 
the late Hon. 0, W. Bradley, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 
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&. Report of Committee of Publication. 

This Counties reported that the printing of the second Part of 
Vol. viii. of the Journal was. only half 0 and that some time 
must yet elapse before the work would be ready for delivery to the 
members. 

4, Report of the Directors, 

The Directors made known that | they had appointed the next autumn 
sera St of the Society to be held in New Haven, designating the Presi. 
dent, the Corresponding Secretary, and Mr, A. I, Cotheal of New York, 
as the Caines of Arrangements for it; the time was fixed for the 
eleventh of October, unless the Committee should see reason for chang- 
ng to fn later date. 

١ following gentlemen were proposed and recommended for elec- 
tion as Corporate Members of the Society; 

Prof, A. M. Hadley, of Crawfordsville; Ind. 

Dr. J. H. Slack, of eres 

Prof. Oliver Stearns, D.D., of Cambridge. 


Thee gentlemen were thereupon balloted for, and declared duly 





The following, clected at previous meeti had signified their ac- 
éeptance of manera’ 5 = me 


Mr. Theodore Dwight, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Henry C. Kingsiey, New Haven, 


ahs following members had deceased since the last anneal meeting - 
CORPORATE MEMBERS, 
Hon. Charles W. Bradley, LLD., of New Haven. 
Prof. ota H. ered of New York, 
Rev. Mark Murphy, of New Brighton, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS, 


Ri p William J, Boone, D,D.,.of Shanghai, China, 
or Loewenthal, of Peshawur _ ا‎ W. Indin. 

| Rev. Miron Winslow, 31 D., Ld. D., of Madras, India. 
Rev. Austin H. Wright, M.D., of Ortimiah, Persia. 


The Corresponding Secretary, when presenti this list of the 1 
which the Society had suffered during the Gant Fisk year, gavo also pies 
account of the services rendered by ile persons named to the Society 
and to the cause of Oriental rb Of Mr. Bradley he spoke nearly 


ns follows: 


The death of a man like Chartes William Bralley, who has مه‎ distinguished him- 
self among the patroos and friends of the Societ aby his active, unremitting, pe 
Kruitful labors in ite behalf, onght not to be rea | over without special notice. on 
oar part. He has been our Corresponding Member since 1852, and not = year bas 
! inthe interval, that he has not sent of brought us, from his residence in the 

Last antomn, hav-‏ ا proofs of his interest in us and in the cuuse we re‏ ب 
the list of oor Cor-‏ 3ن tree returned finally to bis native country, he was aah alte‏ 
porate Membwre, ax member for tife: be was detained from severe sain with us at‏ 
Wee‏ ب سي ع و ووو مووز مط rove‏ 

Iy spring, 
Mr. Bradley was born in New Haven, June 27th, 1 He learned 
aprister: but wus not content to-abide ia it, wel لي‎ 0 : {in ابد‎ 
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Hartford in 1825, stayed seg pol ab ag course, and went to the Protestant E 
copal theological seminary in New York, graduating in 1600, About this eas 
received very severe injuries from a fall in the night, esi in a di eick- 
nese of several months, and giving a shock to his nervous system frum which he 
rer recovered. Restheseness, excitability, linbllity to depression, were 
symptoms which “el ties him all his life, limiting his activity, and sometimes rising 
to w very painfol These causes compelled him to abandon the ministry 
after ten years of ee in it: change and travel, ond the activities of 00 
became the necessary conditions of existence for him, Ip 1844, he beld for a year 
the office of Secretary of State of Connecticut. In 184%, after a year or two of 
foreign travel, he commenced his consular service in the Enst, at Amoy, where he 
e-ntinoed for two years; in 1654, he was consal at Singapore; im 1457, at 8 
where he cantinvued until 1860. His consular life,,.however, waa varied by ot 
special public employments. In 1857, he returned home as bearer of the new treaty 
With Siam, and, on his outward passage to Ningpo, he tock with him its ratification, 
being invested for the purpose with plenipatentiary powers The next winter, he 
accompanied the expedition to the Pei ho, at the instance of Lord Elgin, as one 
whose knowledge of the people and the country made his wid of 1 value. nee 
turing in the spring to ونا‎ station, he found awaiting him there the » 
senior commissioner on American claims against the نا‎ ene ermment, the اه‎ 


vient of which was successfully and honorably accomy after month of per- 
toil at Maceo, 
Pik health much enfeebled Sus severe labor in a trying مامضات‎ Son veers men 
the insufficient recognition his services on the part of 


the Government, 
ley resigned اه الود قد مدت حنمي‎ cod paternal ta مدص بسكي‎ Eot the 
Saree eee ein oe extensively on the way in 
eontral and northern Europe this absence, he ‘the office off Assistant 
in the Chinese imperial كي‎ at great central mart of Hankow. Bat hard 
work, deprivation of society, and the discomforts af the place, continued te tell 
upon his health, and be turned his face homeward for the last time in the fall of 
146%, and reached Loodon in March, greatly reduced by the voyage. He spent a 
few weeks in Germany, nnd scrived. io: Maw Bayes fe joguet, 1664. 11 was then 
apparent to any one who knew bim that his constitution was broken down. A slight 
سب‎ seat ual سرد وبا اي روث وس مان‎ He did not 
but steadily grew worse, and ceased to live on the 6th of M , 1886. 
"Dis shing features of Mr. لمت‎ Selyeunlun kind which were prom نال[‎ 
trated in all bis rivate and public dealings, were ere unselfishnem, courtesy, and prob- 
ity, These combi nad to Wik him the respect and confidence of all with whom be 
sed ea contact of both natives and foreigners, in the often trying and delicate 
sittations in which hia duties placed him. It was known pratt while tenacious, of 
the bunor of his country and the just interests of his countrymen. be would tolerate 
and uphold no unfairness and no unkindness teward the Oriental population. He 
had. almost: jentous care for the cuncerns of the weaker race, whom be regarded 
as especially under his protection, fee artral fu Chinn, oo Sa hasiness connection 
into which | Yad entered vpn bis tat | 


ons 


ing most of his life, املاع جره‎ him for oe and continued 
some of which may perbape be found in a condition to be : 
he fs known to hare | printed was in this line of study, 









teeasd these ecg ; ee zits, spe shamehindearpes ote) my inane 
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offer it gladly. There are other societies and Individuals on my Hist which must not 
be furgetties: such as the Britich Museum, British Archmalogical Institute, Liver- 
pmol Literary and Scientilic Society, Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, Det 
عجرا سود‎ Nordiske Oldekrift-Selekab, etc, ete, to which | have given, in the past 
twelve years, in mency and in books, MSS, amd other articles which I have pur- 
chaewd fue them, over 67.300, During the past twenty years, 1 have مله‎ assisted 
young persons in obtaining their education, m different sums, amounting in all to 
moore than 88,600 [can truly say that, iu thos expending more than two thirds of 
ray income, | have derived far greater satisfaction than 1 could have done by using 
itinany other way. Ido pot say thes things ipo spirit of boasting, but ما‎ give 
ou my only reason for not dolag mure for the interests of your institution, which I 
love much at heart.” : 5 
Notwithstanding that ho thus secks to excuse the smallness of His cifts, Mr. 
Bradley's donations to the Soelety's collections have been vastly greater thap these 
of any other person, Of the J8v0 titles riddle ary pg and mangscript, conpos- 
Ww be 


ag Our library, more than 850 to beoks has yviven, ail عريسنا‎ tan Ly 
gcd ا‎ of them being يه‎ and valuable works, puldished-in Europe or 
the East. fodeed, it ts lithe to say that, if the volumes reevived by exchange from 
other sncietios be deducted, more than half the value of the rest of our Ubrary 
came from bim After his last return to this country, apd when he was in treaty 
for the sale of his large collection. feeling unable longer to retain it, he went care- 
fully through each shelf, picking out and setting aside for us every book which had 
relation to the Orient. Our cabinet has been in almost equul proportion ep: 

clued by hbs liberality. And he has brought to our treasury, within eve yours puust, 
more than a thoasand dollars, collected by personal solicitation from American mer 
chants readent in Chinn, a part of it for the ea object of the purchase of a 

لبذ 


1 


font of Cligese type, the fret in America, whi luny remain, we trast, a mop- 4 
ament of his desire thet his countrymen should better u wind, and do justice to, 


the people among whom his own lut had so Jong been cast. | | 

Upon hin biter gifts of books, Mr. Bradley saw ft to impose the condition that 

brary should not be removed from its present place of deposit, in the building 

the library of Yale Vollege; if such removal be made, they were to pasa (w 

he exception of duplicates) into the possession of the latter library, While we 
Toust, ae a Society, regret this restriction, we mny yet assume that it will not prob- 
ie ري‎ for م‎ lung time, if ever, that oreasiog for removal will oceur; while, even 
aula eT beeoareie operative, it would yet leave in our [Rnaession a 
mach larger donation of books than we owe to any other individual, 

Dr. Peter Parker, of Washington, added his testimonial to the worth 
of Mr. Bradley, as a man and a public officer. He paid, further, a feel- 
car suecessful efforts in behalf of enlightenment and Christianity 

China, 

Dr. Rafus Anderson, Secretary of the American Board of Commi« 
siovers for Foreign Missions, being called upon, gave a brief report and 
aries of the Board, who had died at their posts, after long and faithful 
service, He read, in part, from the biographies of these rentlemen pub- 
fished in the “Missionary Herald” for March and May, 1866, Dre 
Winslow's most important literary work, the Comprehensive Tamil and 
res. ese Dictionary (Madras, 1862, 4to), which he hardly more than lived 
to finish, was laid upon the table, for the examination of the members. 
present. | 
The Corresponding Secretary read, from the “ Foreign Mimiooary?! 
_ brought to a premature close (he was but thirty-eight years old) daring 
the past year. 000 | 08 are 017 d 


ool 
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He also reforred to the severe loss which Semitic studies in America 
had sustained in the death of Prof. Hadley, who filled the chair of He- 
brew in the Union Theological Seminary at New York, No one in the 
country had لثما‎ a broader foundation of profound scholarship, or gave 
promise of greater eminence and usefulness, 

The basiness next in order being the choice of officers for the ensti- 
ing year, Mr. Charles Folsom, Prof. E. 17, Barrows, and Dr. Peter Parker 
were appointed a nominating committee, and the following ticket, pro- 
posed by them, was elected without dissent : 

President—Prof. Eowann E. Saursncny, _ of New Haven, 
١ Prof مسسدنن‎ Brox, Ph. D., 4 Cambridge. 
Vice-Presidents « Rev. Wittau Jexxs, D. D., « Boston: 
| Pres. 1. .لل‎ Wootser, D.D., LL.D, “ New Haven. 
Corresp. Secretary—Prof, W. 1). Wuirxer, PhD, “| New Ilaven. 
Secr. of Classical Section—Prof, Jauve Haniey, “ New Haven. 


Fecording Seeretary—Mr, Exua Annor, “ Cambridge, 
freasurer—Prof. D. C. Gurmas, “ New Maven, 
fabrarian—Prof.W. D. Wurrnnr, “ New Haven, 
Rev. Rurva Awpensow, D, Th, “ Toston. 
{ Mr. A. 1. Corumat, “ New York, 
| Prof, W. 11. Gazex, الآ .لآ‎ * Prinecton, 
Directors / Prof..J, J. Owes, D. Th, م‎ New York, 
Prof. A. P. Peasonr, D.D., * Cambridge. 
Dr. Coanies Pickers, 1 Boston, ١ 
Prof. انتجره ل‎ Provorst, D.D., “ New Brunswick. 


The correspondence of the last six months was laid upon the table 
by the Corresponding Secretary, and, as usual, read in part. Among 
the extracts made were the following: : 

M. Ad. Regnier, under date of Jan. 15th, at Paris, writes: 

“Tn conformity with the desire which you expressed to me, I have solicited one 
of my colleagues at the Institute, M. Alfred Maury, to obtain from the Minister of 
Public Instruction the gift to the American Oriental Society of M. Renan’s account 
of his journey to Fhenicla. M. Maury has very obligingly acceded to my request, 
and, thanks to his efforts, the minister has just granted you, with a very good grace, 
a copy of the work ها‎ question.” ... 

Prof. O. Bohtlingk, St. Petersburg, Mar. 28th, 1865: 





Prof. E. B, Cowell, Ipswich, April 25th, 1866: st 
“M Pandit writes to me from Calcutta that « very 7 Pundit has come thither 
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eo that T shall not‏ ل Dos‏ سا retom.... MM: Rey‏ مل 
fore November,” ..‏ العامة be ied to art foe‏ 


Prof. 6. 1 Ascoli, Milan, Jan. 24th, 1885: 


1 ber you to ex to the honorable American Oriental Society my lively 
atitude for the thon to ou frtber to Membershi: with which it has seen 
tto honor me, And I pray you farther to present to the Society a copy of my 


little work entitled ‘ Frammenti Linguist 

“Within no long time, | shall send to vibe Suclety another little work of mine, 
* Zigeunensches, 1: nied to be a mere criticem of the article of Paspati 
on the Gypsy Language of Turkey, published in the seventh volume of your 
our,” 





The work referred to, on the G Language, having just arrived, 
was laid before the meeting, with ; bref explanation of ais ghasscter 
Rev. Albert Bushnell, Baraka, W.-Africa, Feb, 17th, 1865; 


“You will, 1 doubt not, he interested to learn something res the progress 
that is being made in reducing the of West Equatorial Africa to writing, 
and in crvating a liternture tn them. ly about a score of years have posed, since 
all the languages and dialects spoken by the numerous tribes between the Niger 
and Congo were unwritten, and unknown to forelyners. ‘The natives on the const 
and near the rivers who had come in contact with white men, and noticed that they 
communicated intelligence by means of sflent written characters, regarded it ns a 
kind of civilized witcheraft or binck urt, far beyond the comprehension of a black 
man, or his ability to learn. But now, ten of t angooges, all of principal عدا‎ 

, have been acquired, and eight of them meen grammatical rules; and 
pa. considerable amount of literature has been published in them, Thousands 
of nat Booby oom learned to read, and each, in his own tongue, hears the gospel 
aa and the songs of Zion sung. 

i yung mous k ا ال ا‎ tar iecocare 
TMUy respects a rem in ite etroct 
arid lingly flexible, Afier many years of fy tee, it still devel: 
ditieulties. Tt ها‎ spoken by the emall remnant of the 


1 to the south-enst ; but net so ادنع‎ as wns at firet supposed. 


te 





| The work of transla the Scriptures is dally 
anager a a ape t day will es completed Phe Precch 
missionaries blished a few booke in this language, but most! 
Samia era em art ge : ears 
Bakéle language, differing ey ae from tho Mpongwe, tl hay 
many words in common with it, is hip eae Sn لحني‎ 


Keel tinct Erie ry are moch broken and‏ جد مني لحمعردر.. 
being hard the more namerous and warlike Pangwes, who are‏ 

Tg Sagara the const. This Wee mdoced to a 
several since, and a grammar, a vocabulary, some primary books 


a ams prt lof Matthew, were لدان‎ int fk. A faw of the people 
re learped to read it, it مسا‎ not aa yet boen extensive rgb 
The Progwe language spoken by the large cannibal tri the 
regions of the upper Gaboon and ite tributaries, lms been partially r do writ 
ing, bot nothing has been published in it, pimp neta geht fer 
and Mpon ١ ا‎ aed uch Sy aciyaiciar {hale lanpaape na tee thas ace 
the ١ Tonkin todion a y these two written tongues ma yet serve for all 


Mil ing near the equator on this side the Sierra del mountains, 

ne Benga | ‘which is spoken on the island of Coriseo, t forty miles 

north of Gaboon, by a few people on the main lad in age Mapes vicinity of Capes 

Eaterias and St. John’s, دن الي وملشج مد‎ Rt ar ess seme peared 

na, catechismea, and portions of Scripture translation in ii. 
Bee cee che caer, orate, tannin hes boo CADE 
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the modium of this tongue, Christian civilization may be communicated to the aeat- - 


tered tribes residing in and poor the rivers Moondah, Muni, and Bonita, The Benga 
hes many words in common with the Mpongwe and Bakéle, but is more nearly re- 
lated to the latter... . 

All the largruages thas far mentioned are somewhat related, ond the tribes which 
speak them intermingle and intermarry; but the تمن‎ to which Lehall refer—vie, 
the دع سالاد‎ spoken at the Cameroons River and places audjacent, abort twe bam 
dred miles north of Gaboon, and by tribes entirely unconnected with those on and 
pear the exqator, and it toa different clos, Tt is written, ond the entire 
New Testament has been translated into it, besides fone of the Old Testament, 
eatechienns, hymns, school-hooka, عن‎ The whole Bible will at no distant day be 
published in this important tongue, which many of the natives have learned to 
read and write... . | 

About seventy-five miles north of the Cameroons, on the Old Calabar river, some 
fifty miles from its mouth, live o tribe speaking the Efik, a languigre which has Leen 
duced to writing, and now contains more literature than either of the befure- 
mentioned languages. Schagl-books, incluling a grammar, anthmetic, geography, 
catecldana, hyrmns, ete. hare beon published. The whole of tha New estarnent, 
and the larger part of the Old, have been translated spe Te the Ef people 
will soon have the whole Bible in their native tongue. As this is the mast tnfluen- 
tla! tribe on the waters of the Old Calabar, the other less important’ dinleets may 
give way, or become assimilated to it; and the rode tribes on elther side, and far 
inland, may be benefited by the literature which has been prepared, aod bb every 





year increasing, in the Efik. .. . ' , roe — 

North of the Old Calabar, in all the Delta of the Niger, Including the Banner, 
New Calabar, Bénin, and other rivers, is spoken the Ieaama-Tbo. A few mall boo 
io It hare been finn Soha: 5 | +, 

North of the Niger Delta, the Yoruba language ts extensively spoken, and is now 


“best by a large number, fi’ at Sierra Leone عه‎ in thelr own country have béen 
pought onder missionary influence... ..  _ كه‎ | ss : 
The aborigines of Feramuls Po an island in the Gulf of Goines, about a hundred 
miles from the const, speak a language quite different from thote tlw far treated 
of. Tt was reduced to written form several years ago, amd a grammar and نه‎ few 
small books were published, but it has never been much used | 

ape niet veers of the languages T have mentioned (or four, including the Pangwe) 
were writen out by Anierica missionaries, the others by English and Scotch 
Although much that has been [ ublished may be ford imperfect when the languages 
are more thorwaghly and farnitine! known, «til! the literatere is doing good service, 


and the additions made to it will ba an improrement upon what now exists. 
As our w . It may be found expedient ta acquire and reduce to writ- 
: As our work proceeds, may prod 3 ع ير م‎ en وديا‎ 


no knowledge of any very large tribe 
multiplicity of اسار‎ frick 





Mr. Bushnell ‘adds specimens—generally the Lord's Prayer—of ممه‎ 
eral of the languages slp ci to: these are here omitted. 
Dr. Julius First, Leipaig, Feb. 27th, 1803: 3 يندا‎ 
+ Th has long boon my wish to give ما‎ the American Oriental Society, of which 1 
ns ria att tan Harry Mba. ey oi fy bly ph 
Society a report of my scientific labors down to the present tint, io 
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ture as abonld bring honor to science. Only the retrospect over my life, rich in 
Jearned activity, gives me courage really to rejoice in the honor which has been 
paid me by the American Oriental Society, 

:1 permit myvelf farther to express to tl o Sotiety the assurance of my unchnnge- 
able respect, on account of ite admirable labors, which I ever follow with great 
interest.” , ; 


® 


The report here referred to is in the form of a circular letter, litho- 
phed in manoscript. It details, with explanation of their design and. 
0 ,يم‎ and of the reception which they have met, thie author's pumer- 
ous works, tinder the successive licids of Philology, Translations and 
Editions, Scientific Journal, Jewish History, and 1 Tt was 
read in sbstract, and remarks were made upon it, and in recognition of 
Dr. First's labors and merits, by Prof. Barrows and others of the mem- 
bers present. 
* 


“At the afternoon meeting, at the honse of President Hill, in Cam- 
bridge, the Society listened to com ee 

1. Modern Philology : its Method, Objects, and Results; by Prof. 
Radolph L. Tafel, of St. Louis: read by 3 Abbot, 


‘The fundamental distinction between ancient nl modem philology, pocording to 
Prof Tafel, 4 that the former دعرو سكو‎ the synthetic niethod, the other the atin y tic, 
The ont starts from theories, the wther from fects, necending ever from the known 
to the unknown. One of the precondeived deus of the synthotle me hiwsl is that مها‎ 
guage ls thought Iteelf tuanifested to the senses—the body, nf which thought ie the 
نومك‎ : hence, that language, like | thought, is organic. This falee view 14 carried to ite 
extreme by Becker, Jt loads to the setting up of a system of Universal Graninar, 
a the identifiention of this with Logic. ‘The mind of Withelm von Humboldt wns 

hens cea in which the final etragele between ancient apd modern peiitol 

Was fought, and the anal, tle method gained the ascendency, Hutnboldt’s chief 
pki ها‎ Dr. Steinthal, of Berlin, who has rid his philology of the relies of the 

old school that still clung to if, and who haw annihilated the 7 mintom of a universal 
grammar. ‘The most importint point established by the new achool is that ياس جنا‎ 
and theugit are ,وتنك سرعم‎ and differ in their organization. Language consivte of 
materials by which thoughts and their laws may be expressed. Even a contracted 
andl iv tongue, Iike thi Chinese, suffices for the purpose, Nut, however, tht 
eich lnngunsge expresses: with equal facility all thenghts, ‘This depends on the عضو‎ 
teat of a language, as representing the progress of a peopl in its ا‎ and also 
[sar pies لمم اسم‎ es ing peculiarities of mational churucter, Sach 


in the f, pees the Varieties of ward: 
Saber: With haga one Feels ihe أن‎ meg el ve grammar: with the 
ee ort of comparative cbynalogy. In the latter, Pra Prof, Putt of Halle has 5 


thought, and manifest th ca in gratomor or in syntax, The Indo-Eurw 
languages ditfer from one another greatly in thelr word-derivation, showing differ- 


eners of perception, each thos presenting a somewhat jeune aapect of pet ot Un Nor, 


but they agree in their process of development of Inte 


nt cde while the Semitic tongues have in this rexpe ساعد‎ tare 
own, preserving more persistently the seneneus sleniteanee of their words, hhc 


object of modern philology is to define and ilustrate the different moces of 
and perception ba to different races, communities, and individuals, 


task is only ag ماد ودج باه‎ The science Is il with 


Tabors upon th e externas of 
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. On the Classification and Characteristics of the Hottentot and 
2 ingian Tongues: by ev, Lewis Grout, of Feeding Hills, Mass, 


This paper was « summary exbihition of the relationship of the South African 
languages, with some account of their structure. The first reviewed! Lap- 
sius'’s echeme of African languages, then that of Dr. Bleck, given in the latter's Cata- 
logue of Sir George Grey's Bhs of the Hottentot species of the South African 
division of the suffix-pronomina (the genderstenoting), he عت اميسو‎ 
scribed the Namaqua, the most cade the dinlecta, Of the pronominal 

the Zin family—the Banta of Dr. لديا‎ pear per ae peas 
eouthem af the continent. Ita divisions were defined, and their 
ممم‎ characteristic differences glanced at; and finally, the malin featares of 
their common stracture were reviewed: their simple phonetic form, each syllable 
of their polysyllabic words ending in a vowel; the varied incipient elements or 
prefices of theirqouns, with which ore made to agree those of | adjectives fb 
participles; the conjagational forma of the verba; the freedom of syntactical ar 
rangement, and the leading principles which govern such arrangement; and so 


$. On the Origin of the Hindn System of Nukshatras, or the Lunar 
Division of the Zodiac; by Rev. Ebenezer Lunges, of South Franklin, 
Mass, 


Mr, Burgess expressed his his confident belief that the system of nakshatras origin- 
ated in India j itself, and gave his ¢ for this belief at ccsrcteenble length, re- 
viewing and opposin ths opinions Ref who had tnken part ia the discussion 
of the question, He denied genetic relationship of ity lbp tiger thee 
rik روخ عند‎ 0 soca ta he directly derived from Inaba. His 
arguments were based upon the following comiderations: “ the i doen: 
mentary evidence of the existence of astronmmical discovery, knowledge, and eri 
ture in Todia, which involve the recognition and oe of the sokshatra 
early an from the 14th to the 12th century before Christ; the absence of rollable 
evidence of the existence of the system either in China, or Arabia, or any po 
country, wt that early date or for some centuries after ; some some resemblances and مولل‎ 

as now foond io the three countries respectively; the state of astronon-‏ معت 
feat haa other knowledge in the three countries named; and the evident course of‏ 
communication of know! and influence between different nations nt that early‏ 
time.” Mr. (Bt rll tog er refused to credit that the planets hud not been ne‏ 
ticed stray by the Hindus Lath the rah ri of thelr ancient rae’ a‏ 
also cores! it excomlingl were in powession at t re‏ 
instruments for the Se tee of of the heavens He concluded with ox-‏ 
af that the discovery of any sew evidence 0 2 cree be the‏ علا عات pressing bis‏ 
sas pave looked regarded the‏ ؟ paint in controversy‏ 


origio هه‎ © final 
“Mr. Bu ruin beibe ot gn length and falness, was read im 
part only, by abstract ond extract. 1'p Whitney replied briefly to 


some of its positions anid statements, 

cab a ae recess which followed, there wna agen pet to the 
meeting » fag of one of the regiments of Janissnries, masacred 7 
Sultan لؤمسطتدلة‎ in 1826. It is the property of Prof. J. Lawrence Smi 
of Louisville, Ky., who purchased it in Constantinople about 1850, It 
is of the richest and heaviest crimson silk—of Damascus fabric, an is 


een border, six inches in width, runa abont it, and 
wi band of the same color .at third its length 





measures ‘about seven by ten feet, weighing three and a 
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inseriptions, The inscriptions and decorative figures are woven in (not 


embroidered) in gold thread. 


_ The following diagram will give an idea of the disposition of the 


inscriptions : 


Hew for the tlag-ataif, 





l 

Upon the bund, a, is repeated seven times, in square medallions, the 
common Muslim symbol, رسول اللد‎ dos! الك اللد‎ all, “There is no God 
bot Allih—Muhammad is the Messenger of God; after which eomes 
once more a] ل الله آلا‎ In six round medallions, » to بت‎ are the fol- 
lowing legends: جل جل لد .د‎ wll, * بررواي انااق‎ glory to him ع'!‎ 





C. السلام عليه‎ gst ,نص‎ ‘Prophet Mohammad—peace be to صاط‎ !'—_ 


of, ‘Abi Bukr—God be gracious to him!—r.‏ بكر رضى اللد عنة .م 
عثمان رضى ‘'Umar—God be gracious to him !—r,‏ ,= رضى asp alll‏ 


acc alll x 570‏ ,نق-"'لاستطا ‘'Uthmin—God be gracious to‏ , اللذ عنم 


be gracious to him!" In a much larger medallion at ‘i, of‏ لوتسالق"؟ 
circolar form, enclosing a crescent, is read the following characteristic‏ 
روى عى أبيى قريرة رص كال رسول alll‏ صلى الله تعالى عليه وسلم motte : ww‏ 
‘It is reported on the‏ ,عب Ba cr pS Ole‏ سبعب. سند سنح TPP‏ 
authority of Ab G Hurairah—God be gracious to him! that the Messen-‏ 
ger of God— Sp Almighty’s peace and benediction rest upon him!‏ 
said: “The cutting off of the life of an enemy is better than worship‏ 
for seventy years.” Year 1233" [A.D 1817]. To this the response is‏ 
‘So‏ ,تتسعى الا وثايف py‏ ألله ,1 made, in another circular medallion at‏ 


fet هه‎ to ofr work only as obedient to God’s oommand, | 
The flag, which appears to have been not quite ten years old at the 


time of the dissolation and destruction of the corps to which it be- 
longed, is in an excellent state of preservation, almost as if new, 
_4. Ow the Detinition and Relations of Vowel and Consonant; by 

Prof. William D. Whitney, of New Haven, ar 


To this paper, Prof, Whitney defended, and endeavored by a fuller i 


discussion to establish, the vicw expressed in his criticiam of Prof. Lepsius's Stand- 


ard Alp peblished in Vol vit. (pp, 209-092) of thea Societ «Journal: namely, 
that there is a constant ر‎ Peta panniers سا مس سات‎ er 


from the openest vowel a (an in fither) to the closest mnants &, t, aod p, and 
that these are the natural limits consonants &, ,م‎ aod p, and 


limits between which the whale alphabet may be, and 
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erable igh yaad crak linn 241:7 -< 
being the opener sounds, the consonants the closer; while upon the boundary معنا‎ 
tween the two are classes of articulations which are capable of employment, now 
as vowels, now hw consonants, without any change of phonetic churacter, but accord- 
ing to thelr surroundings, and the strews ap quantity امم‎ which they > uttered. 
Qcension siabtalban to Suscae had Aekas antie the Cubes at مسو‎ 

The article was prepared as a note to the letter of explanations by Prof. ars 
read at the meeting of the Society in May, 1864; and it is to be printed aa 
in the next oumber of the Journal, 


Rev. Charles 11. Brigham, of Taunton, had prepared to be read at this 
eeting an account of the views of Dozy expressed in his recent work 
“The cites at Mecca, from the time of David till the fifth century 
of our era;” but, the appointed time of at having arrived, 
he gave only the introduction and a very bmef summary of the paper, 
reserving its full presentation for another occasion, 
The Society then adjourned, to meet aguin in New Haven, in October 
next. 
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: ADDITIONS TO THE LInkARY AND CABINET. 

3 . Mix, 1864—Muar, عمو‎ 

2 From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Proceedings of eee ee of Arts and Sciences. Vol. ri. 97-340. 
Boston: 1864. مدق‎ 3 pe 


Tisai tie عا الاب هم‎ Society. 
Proceediogy of the American Antiquarian. Societ ose» Boston, April 7, 1664-.... 
Wurcester, Oct. 21, 1804. Boston : 5 5 
From the Secrstariée of the Ave. Board of Comm. for Foreign Missions. 
The Hook of Genesis, translated Into the Zild Language... .New York: 1863, 12ma. 2 
Daily Food, in Zulu. New York, 24mo. 


ings of the Hawalian Evangelical Association .... Boston: 1864, 12m. 


the Mahrattas of Western India. New York:‏ ما Soke of the Mission‏ لعا ا 
"yas Byo.‏ 


Te +. “=r -- A. ie 


From the American Phifasphical Society. 
Samar ise of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. xiii, Part 1. Philadel- 


1865. 4io. +. 

ae of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. ix, pp. 289-400, Phila- : 
delphia: 1564. 8¥0. 

List of Members of the same’... May, 1965. Philadelphia: 1865. به‎ 


From Prof. @.£ Ascoli, of Milan, 


Del Nesso Ario-Semitieo, Lettera Prima.... Lettera Secunda —Lingue أممسداله‎ 
—Frammenti Linguistic, Four essays by Prof, Ascoli Milan: 1864. Svo. 
Stodj Ario-Semitici di Grasindio Isaia Aseoll.... Articole Prima (Extract from 
the eat big at easton x Institute of Lombardy, vol. x.] Milan: 1865. نماة‎ 
Zigeunerisches, V Ascoli,ete. Halle: 1605. يمه‎ 


From the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


Journal of the Asiatic Society Oy sie ah 1852, No. 7; 1862, Wo. 3; 1863, Non 1-4, 
and supplement; 1544, No, ف‎ tia, Bro. 

Mibiiothees Indica. Noe (75-204: and New Series, Noa, 1-25, ‘30-55, 38-56, vig: 

‘The Taittiriya Sanhitd, eve. Fane, xv-xix. 

The Taittiri va Brit ete, Fuse xxix. 

Pay Aare te anlinta, by 





| translated. Fase. j / 
Larose len Parkes, Polity. Fase. ii. | 
The ee baer or 8 الات‎ al-Wiigqidi. Fase. ix, 1 
Dictionary of man Technical Tarma Fasc. xx, 


‘Hinds hy 1. The Sarya-Siddhinta, ا‎ by Pandit Bip Deva 


P22 1 


at IL. The Siddhdnta ‘Sirotnani, tanated by Lanelot Wikis 





Cominentaries of Sankara Mis'ra and J 
الس نه‎ 8 Fasc. ie 
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The Aphorisms of ‘Sindilya with the Commentary of Swapnes‘wara. Edited 
The ki, 3 اي لامجا‎ sea ونا‎ ith th arise, 
اأتأقنف‎ ْ with the Commentary of ‘San 
edited with an English Translation by E. 8. Cowell. 2 Vans, 
eThe Kivyadors'a of ‘Sri Dandin, edited, wlth a Commentary, by Pandita Prema- 
-Chandm Tarkulsigie’s. 6 Fase. 
The Das'a-Hipa, or Hinds Qanon of Dramatr rr. be erro الم‎ 8 
Exposition of Dhanika, the Avaloka. Edited by ‘ite td ward Pains 58 ف‎ 
The Sinkhya Aphorisms of nay sare md Extracts from Vijndita Ehikshu's Com- 
mentary, translated by J. K. Fase. L 
The Miminei’ Dare‘ana, with the Cocundiatary of ‘Sabara Swimin, ediled by 
Pandita Mahes'a Chandra Nyiyoratna. Fave. أ‎ 
The Sankara Vijaya of Anantananmda Giri, edited by Pandita Nabadwipa Chan- 
dra Goswami, Fase. i. 
The Brihateanhitd of Vordha-Mihira, edited by Dr. H. Kern.  Faac. i, ii. 
The ‘Srauta-Sitra of As'walayana, with the Commentary of Gargya Narayana, 
edited by Rama Niriyana Vidyiratns. Fase. i. 
The irik i. Feros Shahi of Ziaa al-Din Barni.... Edited by Salyid Ahmad 
دو تقلط‎ 7 Fase. 
The Tabagit i Nasiri of Aboo Omar Minhjj al-Din "Othmin,... Edited by Capt 
W. Nasenti Lees.... 6 Pree. 
Wis o Ramin, an apcient Persian Poom by Fakr al-Din... + Edited by Capt 
W. Nasanu Lees.... Fase. i-iv. 

Mahibhishyam, etc, The Mubiliuehyn of Pataiali, with ae beige and 5 
Bhatta’s commentaries. Edited by Dr. J. 18 woe. Wol. ,ل‎ the werd! 
fon Pinini Lik Miraapore: 1855, fol. size. 

A Contribation toward an Index to the shyt ie ah af the Todian Philosophical 
Syetems, Hy Fite-Edward Hall, etc Calcutta: 1859, Sv, 

Manuscript of the Gopatha-Brihmapa of the Atharva-Veda, copied in 1662, from a 
M3. in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Svo. size. 


From fer, Cephas Bennett, of Rangoon. 

Notes on the Epistle to the Hebrews, in Sgau Karen, by EL. Abbott. fd edition, 
Maulmain: 1845. 12m | ١ 211000 

_ Bunyan's Pilyrim's Progress, Translated . . . . into Sgau Karen, by .ل‎ Wade, Ron- 

1833 Tien. 

1 امنود‎ the jeter of Revelation, in مكو‎ Karen. By Rev, EB. Cross, Maul 
main: 1280 

Higsinas for Preble and Social Worship [in Karen]. 6th edition. Rangoon: 1863. 
24m, 

Revival H i Karen, by Rev. B.0. Thomas. Rangoon: 14. fimo. 

Translated into Burmese by Mra. 8. K. Ban-‏ د re atte‏ ليسا ا 
nett. Maalmiain: 1852. 12m,‏ 

Repentance, by Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. ‘Tronsinted by Mra. Bennett. Sd edition, 
Maulmain: 1857, 12mo, 

Perentais tacts, in Eiitretse: Of Teton مويو‎ 1.0 80), toad together, with 
commen title: Tracte in Burmese. Lets 

Minutes of the Rangoon Bap Amoi, Ba Bassein, Januury 21-24, 18t4. [in 
Buringee. Ranguon : 18¢4. 

paren eee A Burmese month! Broil, sk near ميس‎ 
4qto. pages Vol’, Nos 6-12; Vol. Il, Nos. 3-8 رس‎ Rengooo! 1863-4. Hed. 


From the Rayal Academy of Sciences at Bertin. 3 








bos Berlin: 1864. fra 


3 5 1 Fran Prof. Otto عع انك بكوم ةطقل‎ 
ae dt. Petersburg: 1804, 8yy, 
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From Profs, Bahélingk and Roth, 
Sanskrit Warterbuch ..... Bearbeitet von Oito Bohtlingk und Rudolph Roth, 
Lieierunzen 26,27. St Petersburg : 1868-4, dito, 


From How, 0 WF, Bradley, 3 
(Eurres Philosophiques de Pauw. Recaro Pikes ah nes sur lea Amdéricaina, 
-» Sur lea Egyptions et les Chinois, , Crees Paris: مدا‎ iii (1796). 

T vole ara. 


Annuaire des Sociétés Savantes dela France et de lEtranger. Premiire نتيا‎ 

181 Paris: 1005 Aro. 
of History. A Brief Account of the Collection of Coins belonging to the 

~ Mint of the United States. more articularly of the Antique Specimens By 
William E. Dubois, ete. Philadelphia: 1344. 12mo, 

AnGent Art and هذا‎ Remains: or » Manual of the Archwology of Art. By ©: 0, 
Miller, ete, Now Edition, with numerous widitions by F. ts. Welcker. Trana- 
lated from the German by John Leiteh. London: 185%. Sra, 


Arablecher,‏ معطمله Orients, aus‏ عمل Uebersicht der Wissenschaften‏ موه ا 
Werken iibersetzt. [Von Joseph von Hammer.) Leip-‏ ملا nul‏ 
vols. den,‏ 2 .184 
Accounts of India and China, by two Mohammedan Traveflers.... trans‏ الم 
from the Arable by the late learned Euschius Renawdlod, Lomlon: 1731. ave,‏ مها 
A Now Account of the East Indies... Ulustrated with Mapa and Sculptures. By‏ 
Captain Alexander Hamilton. London: 1744. 2 vole. Ara,‏ 
A History of the Oriental Nations... , Hy Leitch Ritchie, ete. London: 1848.‏ 
vole. roy, Sra,‏ 2 . 
A Voyage to China and the East Indies, by Peter Osberk, ete, Together with a‏ 
to Cae Che Olof Torren, ete. ‘And an Account of the Chinese Hua-‏ اليد 
Thales Gustavus Eekeber  arenaialed from the German, by‏ 
Fausula and Flora Sinewaba,‏ ع John | sighed F ester, ate, To which are‏ 
London: 1771. 2 vols, Sra.‏ 
By dames Wat-‏ . . . .هماط0 Journal of a Voyage, in 1811 7 1512, to Madras and‏ 
aiseis Rim i Pos burg to R Parts‏ 
Vintious of Asia. Illustraded with‏ .0 اعمال St. Peters n‏ 
Mapes, Hy Jobn Bell. : 1788. 2 vole 8vo.‏ 


Incidents of Travel in Goods: Te 7 Russia, Poland, Egypt, Arabla Petrma, and * 


__the Holy Land. Hy J, L. Stephens, London: 1842. + باق‎ 
The Eoncie of tle Ricans or, lett of وبح ل‎ Asia Mian Bialy. aa Spain, 
‘By Bayard Taylor. Now York: 1855, Lima, 
Atlan J “aim ta Pep by Amoldas Montanua. English'd, and adorn'd with above = 
plares, by Joh Oxi » Req. ete. London: 1570: fal 
Jag fa tthe apo By Captain dlovnin, ele. Sen لحر عد‎ ied Shes 
Narrative of the Bapediton sn enn eee the Chinn Seas and re 
formed in the years 1852, 1843 Lg sade th ma of Co. 
ITY; ee, gale of the Government of the United States... . 


Hisoce Universe dels Chine, parle P-Alvare Seinmda Ar ahaa 
des Tartares.... par le P. Martin Martini. Traduites neuvellggnent en- 


0 oe epee 
A New llistory Gf tee We ty cant ea Done out of 
French London: 1665. fro, 

Reena Sate of China. er 3 is New and Correct Map. of 
00 5, املس‎ Gone ihe the French of the A 21016 
جك‎ "iy ele Ath et ماد اسه‎ 1424 Sv. 
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Chinn Opened... By the Rev. Charles Gutziaff! Revised by the Rev, Andrew 
Reel, D.D. Loadun: 1878 4 vole, Sa, 

China,... By Satuel Kidd, ete, Londen: 1841, م3‎ 

Tho Chinese as they are... By 6. Truileseant Lay, ete, Londons 1841. 80. 

The Chinese... “By Juha Frascis Davis, ete. A‘ new edition, enlarged anid re- 
viewd, Lamon: 1845-6, 4 vols. 1dinia, 

China: being “the Times” Special Correspondence from China in the years 1867-58 
se by George Wingrove Cooke, ete. Londen: 1888. Bra, 

A. Narrative of the Britich Exvbassy io China in the years 17a, 1703, ond 1704... 
By eas Anderson, ete, Lomlon: 1785. 4ta, 
An Authentic Account of the Embassy of the Dutch East India Company, to the 
مانت‎ of the Emperor of Chinn, in the years 174 and 1705. ee Tennelited [ry 
— Phillips) from. the original of M. L. 15 Morean de Saint-Mery, With a correct 

Chart of the Houte, Londen: 1798. 4 vola Sve, 

Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongulia to China, and Residence in Poking, 
inthe yeare 1820-1471, [Py George Timkowski, With Gorrectinos and Notes 
by Julius von Klnproth, Illustrated by Maps, Mates, de. de [Transtuted from 
the French by HE. Linyd.] London: 1827. 2 vols, 86 

The Journal of two Voyages alung the Coast of China, ia 18% I, ond 183%.... By 

_ Charles Gutslu. New York: 1833, By. . 

The Claims of Japan anid Malaysia upon Christendom... Vol L- Sotes on the 
fe ba nf the Morrison froin Cuntou to Japan, By C. W. King. New York: 

ot, ovo, 

Two Visite to the Tea Countries of China and the Briti-h Toa Plantatinns in the 
Himaleya..,. Hy Robert Fortine, ete. Third edition With Mapa and عقسا!]‎ 
trntions, Lomlon: 1883. 2 rela مدا‎ 1 

A Lise through the Chinese Empire. By كلا‎ Huc, etc. New York: 1855. 3 
Yala, P2mn, 

L'Empire Chinois... par Mo Hoe, ete, Trotddme dition Paris: 1857. © vole. 14mo, 
Souvenirs d'une Ambassade en Chine ot an Japon eo 1657 et 1858, par le Min de 
Migs, Paria: 1860, صقا‎ 01 of 
Official Despatches and Correspondence of the Ton. Robert MeLane, and of the 

How. Peter Parker, late Commissiotiers tn China, with the State Department... . 

Ex Doe. No. 22, 85th Con fd Sesion, Washington T4869,  Svu, © vols, 

Treaty of Peace, Amity, and Commerce, between the Uuiied States of America 
and China. Concludes! t6th Jone, 1558.... fel, 01 

Shanghai Almanac and Miscellany for 1656, and Miscellany for 1887. مه‎ 

A Retrospect of the first Ton Yeara of the Protestnmt Mission to Chimg.... By 
William Milne, Malacea: 1820, Siva, 5 

Narrative of a Voyage . . . . to the Yellow Sea, along the const of Coren, and ..,. 
to the Island of Lowchew.... By John MeLeod, ete. London: 1817. 8a, 

Journal of a Residence in China and the Neighboring Countries... , By David 


Abeel, etc. Secund edition. New York: 1836, 1 بمو‎ . 
Metnoirs of Father Ripa.... Selected and translated from the Italian by Fortu- 
ماحد‎ Prandi New York: 1444. 8va, 2 


laden fn China, Shin or Shang-tef.... By the Rev. 5 © Malan, ete وهر‎ 
7 1554, fra, 
Christianity in China: a Fragment. By T. W. M. Marshall, ete. Landen: 1858, 5 


1880 صا له‎ Ausgabe von Sloth Giberseizt von Adolf Bétiger. Leipaig: 


Tema. wii =‏ ليك 
Hoci-Lan-Ki, oa Histoire da Cercle de Omie, Drame en Prose et en Vers, traduit‏ 
Chinois et accompagné de Notes; par Stunislas Julien, [Or, Transl. Pond‏ سل 

Lomidon: 1602, rey, Sa, : | beg .‏ نكمم 
مس وو يز موه واي ; 7 Paria: 1860, 2 vols, T2mo,°‏ 
Nouvelles Chinoises,.,. Traduction de a Spey yn: oat Pap Pr ee‏ 
Contes et Anologues Indiens, inconnas jusqn'é ce Jour; auivis de Fables et de |‏ 

sirs Chinolses: ‘Traduction de M. Stanivlas Julien, ete, Paria 1800. 2 Vola, 12mo, 


A Chinese * sledvegem”, of mininture volume, manuscript, ١ 
VOL. 111 h 
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The New Testament .... translated ....into*the Mongolian Language, by Edward 
Stallybrase and William Swan.... London: 1546, roy. Svo, 

اسمس وو د eee ee‏ و Say‏ 

ley Mel كنك‎ ro 

The Jounal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. Edited by J. 11. Logan, 
etc. Vola 1-VULL LX. i-in; and New Series, Vols ,لل بآ‎ ILL L Singa pure : 
1647-50. Gro. 8 

Le Monde Maridime, ou Tableau Géographique et Historique de جام 0ل امتباععف'!‎ 
do Li Polynisie, et she 'Austrilie..... Par ©, A. Walehenoer, ete. Paris. 181% 
8 ساس‎ Byva, 

History of the Indinn Archipelago... Dy John Crawfurd, ete. With Maps and 
Evgravings, Edinburgh: 1820, § vol, &vo. 

Notices of the Tralinn Archipelago, aad Aujnceat Countries... Accompanied by an 
InJex aml six Maps... tty _H; Moor, ete, Part First, Singapore: 1887. 1ك‎ 

tal Stutietical eit ‘of the British Setilements in ihe Strait« of Ma-‏ مسن 

acest With a History of the Malayan Stetes on the Peninsula of Malacea, 
By and 118 0 ete pag ith 1808. 2 vole Bro, 

The History of Sumatra... By William Mareden, ete. The third edition, with 
corrections, ailditiw, aod plites Lurlon: 1811: 4fo. 

Mision to the Hast Vunst of Sumatra, in 1823,... By Julia Anderson, ete. Edin- 
burgh: 1626. Sve. 

lk ie Civil aml Military, of the Island of Jara nnd its Immediate Dependen- 
cet... Wiuetrnted with a Map of Jara, Man of Botacio, and Chart of the النسلك‎ 
of Malacca, from actual survey, 2d edition, with additions, London: 1812. Sen, 

Sub-tance of a Minute recorded by the Honorable Thomas Stamford [tedfes..... on 
the Intnwoction of an luproved System of tbe os Manmigement ond the Extab- 
1 اتوك دله‎ uf i لفسا‎ flentn Li || | thas ‘alan of J TR, ع ج‎ London: 114d. 4in, 

Antiquarian, Architectural, and Landscape Uluetrations of thi ay of Java, by 
the late Sir Thomas Stamford Reafthen ete. With a» large Map of Java wo ite 
Depemlencios.... Londo: 1844, 400, 

The & pedition to Borneo of H, M.S. Dido for the ماي‎ of ia Cs with 
Extracts from the Journal of James Brooke, Esq. of Sarawak,,.. Dy Capt, the 
Ion. Henry Keppel ete Londen: 146, 2 vols, Bvo, 

Rarrative of Eveota in Bornes and Calebus, down to the Occupation of fabonn’ 
from the Journals of James ee bane ele. Lats si with a Narrative of the 
0 joa of H. mote 2 Iris. hy bap no Monly, etc. With numerous 

miapa, charts, and woodeuts, don: 1545. 2 vols. Svo,‏ رمن 

Sarawak.... lly Hurl Low, etc. London: 1848, 8vo_ 

Adventures in Torneo : a Talo of Shipwreck, Second edition, London: 1849, fivo. 

An Historical aod Statisticul 00 of New South Wales... ee Juho Dun- 

_ more ete. Second edition,... London: 1827. @ vole ١ 

Discoveries In Australian... Also a Narrative of Capt. Owen Stanley’ a Visita to 
the Islands in the Araftira Sea. By J. Lort Stokes, ete, London: 1848. 2 vols, Bro. 

Journal cased hail nl tion in Australia .... during the years 1 إاسيية‎ 845. 
Hy Dr. ee i os Londan : fe phe 

Pa re rons Seber ignntion of Li General Sir Chas, J. Sa 
6.0.8. Conmander-in-chief In India, aps Bra, ~ 


Pleasant Stories. z= Us the ععاو رد‎ Teen + by T. Vytheanathn Moo- 
Pdeliar aot wid tom C. Auroomooga rea am, dite. . 
The Ohl Testament in Galerie Dive” 


An Acconnt of an Embass the Coort of the Teshoo Lama, in Tibet.... By 
path ypadt args Tov which are added, views taken igi the spot, by apo 
Samuel Day observations botanical, minerulogical, and medical, ar, 

egy th Saunders. ee eta or dito, " 

Adventures of THajji Haba, of Iv n, Revised, corrected, and illustrated‏ م 
with notes, by the Author. Peer lat 14ma,‏ 


Mingroh nad ie dase.» fy Aug وجا‎ tare لجو‎ Now edition. New 


London, 
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Carminom Orientaliom Arabicom Mohammedis Ebn Seid-ennds Janmeritre 
Persieum Niaimi Seite titel i Turcieum Sed . . , dict, latine vertit, notas ad- 
jecit.... Hane Gotifried Ludwig Kosegarten, ete. Stralesundii: 1818, Svo, 

Bitineh-Oviemtalische Aufsatee you D, Johann Gottfried Hasse, etc. Kanigeberg: 

703 Tik 
Arabisches Syrisches und Chalddisches Lesebuch, . . . herausgegeben ‘voo Friedrich 
Theodor Kink und Johann Severin Vater, Leipeig: 1502. ' Siro, 
The above four works are bound together in one volume.) 
pe Ottoman and the Spanish Em pees, in the sixteenth and seventeenth Centuries, 
Walter K. 3 Ranke, ete. ‘Tram: from the last edition of the German, by 
Wa Aorta earn hh ete Philndelphin: 1845, 8vo, 
وزعننا‎ Armening Gubernatoribua, Scripait Jol. Heinr. Petermann, 
f fia 


rear 4to. 

Joris وك‎ Christianos Muhammedici Particulae . . , , exposult Jo. Henric. Callen- 
bere, ete. Halne: 1729. 4, 

Johans Vavid Michaelis Abhandlung von der Syrischen Sprache und ihrem Ge- 


broueh: nebst dem ersten Theil eloer Syii Chrestomathio, Gottingen: 
1 112+ 16ma. 

Joeeph Simoutus Assemanns Orientalische Bibliothek oder ease hae دا‎ TOR: 
echen سام لمت‎ In han Auszug gebracht ron August Friedrich : 


viesd ie ahlainek. Leadon: "Tsai. ; ae 

Evingelium Hebraicom Matthei.... cum - Saterpwetatious Eatin «e+. Poriaiie: 
1565, 24mo, 

Moses and Aaron. Civil and Ecclesiastical Rites, Veed by the Ancient Hebrews. 

. "The fourth edition, By ‘Thomas rat حمطا 3 أن‎ ona th 

Romunm Historie A frecognita st .سكعت‎ An Engh Expo 4 
Boman Attach = Newly revised and قاس‎ it the author 7 
Gidwyn). Oxford: 163), am, dito, [bows with the preceding work, 

Jo, Alberti Fabricii.... Bihlingraphia Antiquaria sive Intrnductio in N 
Seriptorum qui Antiquitates Hebraicns Graceas Homanas ot Christianas Scriptis 
ilustrarunt. Euitio’ tertia ex Msepto 13. Avctoris insigniter locupletats et recen- 
tissitnarum scriptorum recensione ancta studio et opera Paulli Schaflahausen انا‎ 
Hambargi: 1580 ate, 

Observatiuns on Passages of Scripture ... Ned by the Rev. Thomas Harmer, 

we Fifth edition, with many inipartant uh itions amd corrections. By Adam 
Charke, etc. Landon: 18152 4% 

Calmet's Dictionary of the Holy ai hy the late Mr. Churles Taylor.... Sixth 
edition. ‘London: 1847, ray. 8 

Biblieal Researches in Palestine, rib jn the Adjacent at , . . By 1 Robinenn 
and 12 عنامات كلدم ف الاوك‎ Bildical Researches, ete. T vol— Mapa to 
perompany the Biblical Researches, ete. Drawn by Heinrich Kiepert Huston : 


1856, ‘vm, 
De tetas ae or, لمطاطام‎ TWhastrationa,...— Sct 1 
Ma ibe. ‘New York: 1859, 2 vols, Bre. 


Being a ein, correct and con: 
Pcie” By in ابدام‎ Wilkinssn, ete, Lun- 


Oriental Sharacters, Costumes, aril Modes of Life, in the Valley of the 
i nc rg tat gy ony ام روا‎ magF 8 Mrisee. “With descrip- 
by سعد‎ tua St مضل‎ ete, London: 1801. fol. 
Thietens Sra bia hic A ,  , , By F. Freeman, ete. Philadelpiin: 1656 12mo, 
Fits vas ot sv tieaters rs ils in the. Far Intering of South Africa,... By Hou- 
Garden Cumash Kew York: 1250. 2 vale T2ma. 








A Journiiy to Cent Central = oth ener Pagers Tavier. With a Map and Tiusire 


by the Author. ‘Tenth edition. Grk: 1854 12mo.‏ امدق 
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LUltime Perioda della, Storia di Malia sotto 11 Governo dell’ Ordine Gerosolimitana 

: ii . dal Canonien Seg «ممسا يس مجلا‎ ay لم‎ 125: ‘ue 
ornmar, wih a Sia eee commentary, written on 146 strips o 

. f, about 2} by 154 inches, between fede gees 7 

Six s ornamental curtains, Chinese, uf heavy scarlet silk, richly embroidered with gold, 

Chinese official cards and envelope. 

Three Chinese blocks cut for printing, 

A eet of six Mandarin قم ]فنا كما‎ or nails, indicative of the grades of rank. 

The sword of a Tai ping soldier, with instription. 

A Piece of وس‎ porcelain, a specimen of the Porcelain Tower of Nankin, 


Specimens of Chinese pott two tea-pote, one of form and ornaments . 
re 1ه‎ vagutabte دس‎ the other with sunk ornaments and leaainices a 
J a سك‎ 
8 ١ writing implementa, complete. 
A torteise-shell cup بوساح لمم‎ Ua pring none; 
A sill etand, carved in ebony. 
رص ما‎ tie eit tious Witch so paier te mada 
mera of أ‎ th from w 
A borlle apd roll of Japanese paper. = 
A Siamese ploughehare, tron, 
A Stameso water jar, of black 





‘Slantese pencils, for ase with ¢ sei bicke 


A fraginent of carved stone, from Heliopolis, Egypt. 
From Prof, H. Brockhaws, of Leipeig. 


Die Tranecription dea Arnbischen Alphabets ton Dr. Hermann Brockhaus, ete. 
(Aus dem xvii. Band der Zeitech. D. M. Ges.) Leiprig: 1863, Svo. 


From Rev, Nathon Bron, DD, of New York. 


Twelve coins, eleven silver and one copper, of the Mogul emperor: of Delhi and 


| From Rev, Alber! Bushnell, af W. Africa, 
+p مسح ديا ابسو اود ماه‎ nh . Cameronna: 1847-8. Sv 
A Grammar of the BakGe Lanjruage, with و د‎ By the Gabo Mission: 
aries of Seger 21 F.M. New York: 1854. &va, 
Princi fk Grammar; with § f the by H 
| fete ny Ot Cala: 1887, "Tbe Essense ملستي‎ nah ضع‎ 
Extracta - Testanent—Esxtracta from New a John's | 
First Epistle of John: all in Eek, a Sa loon ane Snes: 
a Pare اس‎ Fék 





ee am! 1 Corinthians vili., x, and xr, Glasgow: 1657, 
5 

History of Joseph and Jacob, in Ef. Glasgow: 1858. م12‎ 

Daniel; chapters L-VL. Translated into Efik Glasgow: 1860. 12mo. 


Weatminater Shorter Catecham, traulaied into EAk Wm, Anderson. 
Glasgow: 1856. 12m0, go Bc a Le 


EGk Catechism, Atankpa: 1859. t4mo, 


Short Catechism, Efik and English, Glasgow: 1857. 82mo. 

Tiywn-Book in Ek. Glaspow: 185%. Shee 

Two primers, nrithmetic, nn. tract in Efike Atnakepa: 1859-00. Tame, ~~ 

spre ere Yoruba .... by the Rev. Sumoel Crowther, ete, laste: 
fie, 

Romans, translated as obore, London: 1850, 12m, 

Matthew, in the Diktlé Language. Gabon: 1855. 12mo, 


The ig th of Days + by Charlotte Elizabeth. In the Mpoggwe Language. Gaboon: 


1553 


Ford, MD,‏ لوو Asie‏ سات tha: Wink‏ ع ري ا أ 


ew York: 1856. 12mo, 
| ew, in Mpongwe. Gaboon: 1850. بن‎ 
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Bible History, The Pertateoch and Joshua [in Grebo]. New York. 14mo, 
Jolin, in Grebo. New York: 1862, 6mn. 
The Benga Primer. New London, Pa: 1865, Timo. 
From Rev. HN. Cobb, of Grineiad, 
New Testament and Psalms in Modern Syriac, New York: 1664, 16mo, 
Two ancleot Mohammedan cvins, one silver aod the other copper, 
Deposited by A.D Cotheal, Esq. af Nee York. 
‘The Porsees: their History, Manners, Customs, and Religion. Dy Dosabboy Fram- 
jee. ‘Loudon : 1853. . 12mo. 


From Prof. بلك ل‎ Cowetl, af اا‎ 


‘The Rueumdnjali, or Hindu Proof of the Exist aed of a cd Being. by Uda- 


yoann "Achirya, with the Commentory of Hari Dien Dhattichirya, edited and 
translated by 14 11 Cowell, ete. Culeutta: 1864, 8vo. 

The Siddhdnta-Kawmudi of Bhatteji Dikshita, with extracts from the commentories 
entitled Monoramd, Cabdenducekhara, and Tattvabedhin, and with a rupple- 


co ntary commentary entitled Suralé, by the editor, Tirinlitha Tarkavdchaspeti 


Vol, 1. Calcutta: 1862, vo, 
From Ree. 0. FL A. Dall, of Caleutta, 

The Mahabharata, in Bengali charncters; published under the direction of Mahntth 
Chand Kihddur, Rija of Burdwan, edited by Tirmkandiha and othera 1 Adi- 
parvan.—IL Sabluiparvan. Burdwiin; 1861. 4to. 

The Malabhirata, translated into Bengali by crder of the same, L, 11. Burdwin: 
1861, 4to, 

From Rer. £. W. Dreight, of New York, 
Modern Philelogy: its Discoveries, History, and Influence, With pee teed 
Series. Third edition, 


Views and an In’ex Hy Benjamin W. Dwight, ete: First 
revised and currected, Series, Now York: 1864. 2 vols. S70, 


Fron M. Garcia de Tossy, of Paris, 


Cours d'Hindousteni Discourse d'Ouverture du 5 Decembre 1604. Par M. Garcin 


de Taosey. Paris: 1804. So, 
Un Chapitre de [Histoire de عنمل"‎ Musulmane, on Chronique de Scher Schah, Sul- 


ton de Dehli [par Abbas Khan Kakber] trduite de SHindoustani [do Mushar Ali 
Wika) par Me Garcia de Tussy, ete, Pariss 1565. Siva 


From the German (Oriental Society. 
Zeitschrift. der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellachaft. xviii, xix,.1,2 Leipzig: 


Indische Studien. . _ herausgegeben von Albrecht Weber, viii, Berlin; 1863. va, 
See-schu, Schu- King, ‘Schi Hing, in Mand-chulsgher Uw mit einem Mand- 
schu-Deuteehen Wirterbuch herassgereben on H.C, von der Gabelentz 1. Text. 
“ata Worterbdch. [Ak 1,2 of Abhandl. &. Deutsch, Morg. Ges] Leipzig: 1864, 


loat- und Relserouten dea Orlents. Mit 18 Karten nach einheimisehen Quellen 

Die Tt wl ten a a Abhanill, ete. ] p priors 184. Bro, 

Grhyasdtragi. ا‎ 1 tiga hs, مداق‎ und Deutch herausgegeben von 
Adolf Friedrich Stenger. 1 arm Erstes Heft. Text. fal 4 of Ab: 
haodL ete] Leipzig: 1864. Sve. 

From Ree. Lewis Grout, of Feeding Hilla, Masa, 

Zola- Land co pi وا‎ Staal en Notal and Zulo-Land, South Africa, 
With map, and ilustrations . By Rev. Lewis Groat, ete. Philadelphia : 
14. ia 
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From Prof. C. A. Holmboe, of Christianta, Norway, 

Three archeslogical exsays: On the Hurial of Thorolf Begifot—On the Travels of 

King Steeler —On Oath Rings. Extracts from the Vidensk. Selakab. Forhanl- 
linger fur 1663. [Tn Norwegian.) Christiania, 80 

From the Unierraity of Niel, 
Schriften der Universiliit xu Kiel. X. Aus dem Jahre 1863. Kiel: 1868. 4to.. 
From Prof. AdalBert Kuhn, of Berlin, 
ape ii fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung, xiii 4-6; xiv. I, 2. Berlin : 


Baitriye اي‎ Sprachforschung. 1. 2. Berlin: 1864. 8va, 
From Meters. Longman ee, of London, 
Lectures on ١ the Science of Language... By, es ees Second series, 
. With موه تال‎ woodcuts, Loudon: 
From Pref. Cotton Mather, 0 Landon, 
Eitéb | Mogaddas, ete. Bible ما‎ Hindustani, romanised. London: 1860. roy. 859 


From John Mfr, Sets DOE, of Edinturgh, 


Original Sanskrit Texts ... Part Fourth, Camparison of the Vedio with the 
Later Representatiocs of the Principal Indian Deities. Londen: 1563. Bvo, - 
اع‎ the Principal Deities of the Rigveda. By J. Muir, ete. From the Trans Hoy. 
raf Edinborgh, vol, xxiii, Pert 3. Fair: hang dite, 


Pee! tiona to a Knowl of the Vedic Thengror log. di. arn 
se الات أ‎ hoy as Aw Soc'y G. R&T, Vol. i. aetna A 1 
واج‎ 


From لل‎ Feliz Neve, of Louvain. 
Do Benn Littéraire dons وها‎ Qeuvres du Génie Indien; par M. Félix Neve, ete. 
(Extr, ل‎ Ball. de Ac. Roy, de Belgique, 2, xviil] Bruxelles: 1844. 8vo. 
From the Philological Soriety of Londen, 


Transactions of the Phililogien! Society. 1857, 1858, 1854, 1860-1, 1963-3, 1884. 
Londua and Berlin. 6 vols. vo. 


From Dr. J. Pijmappel. 
Maleisth:Menlondoitech Woordenbock, nar het Werk van Dr. W. Mareden en an 
dere Brounen bewerkt door Dr, J. Pijnappel, Gz Hlasrlem: 1863. roy. Sra, 
From Dr. A. 24 Pratt, of Antioeh. | 
ا‎ casera aa peal ia Tirifik, on the Euphrates 
From the Royal Aviatie Society of Great Britain and ire'and. 
Joumal of the Royal. Asiatic of Great Britain and Ireland, New Series. 
Li. سريت‎ Pr اا ا‎ 
From Prof. E. E. Salisbury, af New 
Sulaiman م" امعط‎ Book of Firet Fruit, ‘i M of. the Suna 
> rian Heligion. Beirut : Boley lt Tie ys 
From the Royal Saron Society af Setences, 


Rerichte fiber die Vechandlungen der Kimigiich ااا سيد‎ Gesellschaft det Wie 
. en Leipoiy. Fond 7. 1846-7. Pra te is 
dow do. Philolwgicch Historische Clase. Band I=XVI 1. Leipaig: 

FR, 3 2‏ ل حا لدم 
Abhanidlonen 1 dor Philolagtacl: Historbehen Claas de 3 | Riichstchen Oe‏ 
Di ‘ia‏ --0ةة ا .4 “wollechs ri m Band I—IV,‏ 
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From the Jimperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 
Bulletin de Académie Impérinte des Sciences de St. Pitersbourg, v. 3-8; vi 1-5; 
vie 1, 2. St. Petersburg: 1362-4. to. 
Mémoires de TAc. Imp. ete. ¥. 4-0; vi 1-9, 11,12, St. Petersburg: 1862-4. to. 


From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 


Mémoires sur lee Contrées Oechlentales, tradatte dda Sanecrit en Chinois, en lan 645, 
ع‎ Hinten Thang, et do Chimie eu Francais par M. Stanislas Julien, ete. 
3 1657-8, 2 ضذة عاض‎ 
pour déchitfrer et treeserire tes Noms Sanserite qui مم‎ reneentrent dane les 
‘Lavine Chinuis,... inventéde ct dénwntnéy par للا‎ Stanislas Julien, ete “Paria: 
1861, vo. 

Exauination and Analysis of the Mackenzie Manureripls deposited in the Madras 
Col lowe Lilwury. By the Rev, W tiHiam Taylor, Cole rin: TESS, = Svi, 

A Cataligne Haleonn’e of Oriental mee of the in the Litewry of the (Inte) Col 
lege. Fort Saint George, now خا‎ chorge of the Board of Exatiinera By the Rev, 
Willian Taylor, Mailras : 1857-60-62. i vole, Sve, 

A Cutaloyue of the Ariblie, Persian, ani Hfinili-tany Mondecripte, of the Libraries 
of the Kings of Guth, compiled... by A. Sprenger, ete Vol) Deuntaining fer- 
الداع‎ mri ]1 1 اودش اعشاءم‎ Pisietiry, Calcutta’ 15o4, Fv 

An ميد ليل‎ ot te the Gritimar of the Sanskrit Langage, for the ose of Early 
Students, Hy HoH, Wile, ete Londen: bel, Ben, 

A بجوي‎ 615 ely and Samkrit, by عمتمدناة‎ Willams, ote Lonilon + 84). dita, 

A Dicthniry, Saeskrit اغيم‎ Engle... By Theodor Giohisiicker, ete. Nua 1-4, 
Berlio and Lonlan; 194-64. 4te, 

A Hi-tory of Ancient Sanekrit Literature م‎ far عم‎ it Hostrates the Primitive Te 

. سداعياا‎ of the BHrubmans, By Maix Miller. ete Londen: 1860. Bra, | 

A. Furnilinr Aualysia of Sameerit Prosedy. By Charles Philip Brown, ele, London : 
150172 3 

=ecnbign from the Mahibbirata. Edited by Francis Jolineon, ete. London: 1849. 


The | Tarkn Sangraha of Annem Thatta, with a Hindi Parnphrase aod Enclish Ver- 
Echited bey ل‎ He Ballantyne. ] Allalialead: 1851. 8a, 

Seta a Sanskrit Drona by Kalbdien; the Deraniigari Reeension af the 

i ag , . With literal English Trinelations of all the Metriral Passages, Schemes 

of the Metres, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, By Monier Williams, ete, 

Hertfond: 1854. 8a. 

The Prikpite-Prakis’a; or, the Prikrit Grammar of Vararoehi, with the Commen- 

(Manoramdé) of Rluimaha,. . With i a Noles, on th Translation, 

in lakes of Pralepit. Worle: to which is Nes عدي‎ an aay 011 ما حل‎ lo Prikrit 
Grammar. By Edwan! Ry les Cowell etc Hertheidl: 1804. roy. Bre, 


Minava Kalpn Sdtra; being a portion of this Ancient Work on Vablik Rites, to- 


ag ike she Oomamionsary of Kuinirile-Swidmin, A Fee Simile of the مدو قلط‎ 
; Thetder GoldstGeker, London: 1881 obl ماق‎ 
poms inte 0 e Haraprasida-Raiya, from the Sanskrit 











| . 5 AF Sva. 

A Dictionary t mat Bostic and English and Hindnetiint, the latter being 

Br hs grt bnoy 2 ا‎ lee enlarged. London : 
Key to Hisldatint Kear امم‎ id of acquiring Hindistin.... By Hydur 

cpm حي‎ ‘London: 1861. Ttime. Tipped 

nies mil ki a Rav. J, A. Sharman. Tijesa T. 

The? 3 2 ف‎ ro the Br BMAD of Charts 

| Misr, by 1 Lal, ete, A new edition, with a Vocabulary, by Edward B. East- 






wick, ote. : Hertford 1551 4ta, 
4 Selections and Stories in Hindl, Arabic character. London: 1598 4 


00 
1 Dictionary English and Gujarati, by 16 1', Robertson, ete. Bombay; 1854: | 
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A Dictionary, Marathi and English, compiled by J. 'T. Molesworth.... Second edi- 
tun, revised and enlarged, Bombay: 1857. te. 

A Granunar of the Sindhi Language. Hy Capt. George Stack, Rombay: 1849. م8‎ 

A thetionary, Sindhi and Engle, Ny Capt. George siack. Bombay: 1855. roy. 81 

A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian of Somb-Indian Fomily of Languages, 
By the Rev. R Caldwell, ete, Lotahin: 1854, five, 

Riwlinenta of Tau] Grammar CER iy apap Anderson, ete, London: 1891, نهاك‎ 

A Dictionary of the Teluggo Language.... Uy A. D. Campbell, ete: Madras: 
148, rey, Bren 

A. Dictionary vet the Mixed Dialects and Foreign Words used in Telugu.... By 
Ctiarlies Philip Brown, etc. Mudra: 1854. roy. 8vo, . 

The Fibrvus Plante of Inde fitted fie Cordage, Clothing, and Faper,... Dy J. 
Forbes Hoyle ete. Lomion: 1855. ولاق‎ 

A Dictionary, Pursian, Arubic, aml English, Dy Francis Johnson. London: 1852. 
tsa, 


The Shak Namn,.., Ty the celebrated Aboo! Kansim i Finlousee, of Too, Jn | 


Volumes, Volume First. [Edited by M. Lumeden.] Caleutta: 1311. fol. 

Anvae-} Subetl. or Lights of Canopus, being the Persian Vershun of the Fables of 

Widpat, by Hisam Viig Kashif Edited by Lieut-Col J. W. J. Ouseley, ete. 
Hertford: 1841. 4to, 

Contributions to the Numismatic His Et the Early Mohaminedan Arabs in Per- 


sin, Hv Edward Thomas, ete, Le + 18410. Gvo. 
Wart Saletions, with a Voeubulury. By Edward Vernon Schaleh, ete. [Hailey- 
] 83 ite. 


Prt اال‎ chiefly selected from the Hidayut-oon Nuhel, a Treati on Syntax 
in the Urigiaal Arable. By H. Bo Berosford, ete. London: 1643. roy. sve, 
From Prof. Friedrich Spiegel, of Erlangen. 
Commenter fier das Avesta von Friedrich Spiegel. Erster Band. Der Vendidid. 
Leipalg: 1865. §vo. 
From the Smithsonian Inatitution. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Callections, Vol.v, Washington: 1864, 89. 
Stithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Val. alli, Washington: 1888: éto. 
From Rev, EL W. Syle, of Petham, W.-Y. 


Specimens of Japanese copperplate engraving: twenty amall sheets, about four by 
, Pepresenting eects of Japatiess life. 


From Prof. 0. J. Tornberg, of Lond, Sweden, 
اليم امعط‎ Chronicon.... Edidit Carolus Johannes Tornberg, olumen 
Sete ووم‎ 150144 §¥a, ns sid a 
From the [imperial Royal Geographleal Saciety of Vienna, 


Mibettunged der Kaisestich-Kbaigliches Gecgraphtachen Guseilichaft. vi. Vienna: 
1663, uy. Gro. 


From Prof Albrecht Weber, of Berlin, 
Die oe ee ree Von A. Weber. [Aus يل‎ Abh, d Kan. Ak بل‎ Wiss. 


zu Berlin, 1804.) 4 
Usher die hundert Spriche des Cipnkya Ana ل‎ Monnateb. .ل‎ Kin. Al. ل‎ Wise, 
tu Berlin, 1864.) Bro. : 


From C, BE. West, LL.D., of Brooklyn, 


‘Papers relating to the Long-Island Historical Society. 


الى 





Proceedings at New Haven, October, 1865. Ixxxi 


Proceedings at New Haven, Oct. 11th and 12th, 1865. 


‘Tux Semi-annual Meeting of the Society for 1865 was held at New 
Haven, in the Hall of the Brothers in Unity, Yale College, commenc- 
ee Wednesday, October 11th, at 8 o'clock rou. The chair was 
taken by the President. 

The Barceding Sceretary being absent, Prof, Lewis R. Packard, of 
New Haven, was elected Secretary pro tempore. 

On the proposal of the Committee of Arrangements, the Society 
voted to adjourn the literary meeting for the day at 6 o'clock; to ac- 
cept, with thanks, the President's invitation to a social gathering at his 
house in the evening; and to assemble again at 9 o'clock on Thursday 
morning. 

The Directors gave notice that the next annual meeting, in Boston, 
would be held on the 16th of May, 1866; and that Dr. Beck, with the 
Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, were appointed a Committee 
of Arrangements for it. They also presented to the meeting the names 
of the following gentlemen, with recommendation that they be elected 
as Corporate Members: 

‘Hon. John 13. Baldwin, of Worcester, Mass. 
Rev. William 11. Benade, of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Mr, J. Carson Brevoort, of Hrookl IN. Ty 
Mr. C. Astor Bristed, of New York, 

Prof. Henry N. Day, of New Haven, 
Prof. Samuel 8, Greene, of Providence, R. L, 
Mr. Richard ©, Moree, of New Haven; 

and, for election to Corresponding Membership, 

Prof. Ph. Ed. Foucaux, of Paris. 


The recommendation was accepted, and the gentlemen proposed were 
elected without dissent. 

Extracts from the letters received daring the past six months were 
read by the Corresponding Secretary. Among the, onusually numerous, 
letters of excuse and explanation frot members detained away, was one 
from Dr. 3, 15 House, missionary at Bangkok, enclosing six photograph 
of bronae statues, representing planetary divinities, in the palace of the 
king of Siam. Dr. House writes respecting them: 

“Brahmans have from time immemorial been held in high estimation in Siam as 
the rival aystem.” 

A letter from his Majesty, Pawarendr-Ramesr, Second King of Siam, 
acknowledging and retorning thanks for his election as an Honorary 
Member, was presented. [His Majesty concludes: 

Tt ts gratifying to learn, through your Society's published works, of the interest 
taken in the United States in Oriental learning. Allow ma to bope that this in- 
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terest, as well as the benefit derived from such studies, may continue to increase 
and result in moch good. . | 

“The civil wor in the Dalted States has probably somewhat diverted your alten- 
tion from Oriental literature, but peace seems to be drawing near, and T may hope 
that م‎ glorious future in learning, art, science, and useful knowledge awaits you 
and your country." 


Rev. A. Bushnell, missionary at Gaboon, WaEquatorial Africa, under 
date of July 26, 1865, writes: 


“There is little of «pecial interest to communicate to your Society from these 


equatorial regions of the dark continent, bat I believe it is admitted that the slave 


trade hos nearly censed| ite ravages, ‘The small pox. which has sorely scourged the 
coast tribes during the last eighteen months, is declining; but, I fear, is extending 
its desolation into the more populous interior, Mr, Du Challla, the indefatigable 
explorer, ها‎ in the interior, م‎ lithe south of the Equator, struggling to purese his 
adventurous course; but, for several months post, we have heard oothing from him. 

* Herr, on the Gahoon, French power is increasing, and French influence estend- 


img; and the Spanish authority is becoming firmly established on the island of 


Fernanilo Po, snd spreading to some other polnts on the coast. The Papal power, 
now waning in Europe, seme, throogh the instrumentality of the Jesuits, to be re- 
newing its efforts at conquest in Western Africa, where at an early day it heli even 
whole tribes south of the Equater under its dominion, 
“A Seotch Missionary from Old Calabar river ie now making us a visit; from 
him 1 liave gained some interesting facts respecting the progress of Christian civil- 
ization amon the tribes in that region, The missionarics bave explored both the 
Old Colater and its northern branch, the Cross river, something more than a hon- 
dred miles from the sea, ond have gained considerable influence over the inhabitants 
who people their banks and the adjoining country, Formerly, human sacrifices pre- 
vailed to a fearful extent in all that region; but now, in the vicinity of the mission, 
they have all been abolished excepting one—the sacrificing of an Albino girl, once 
in a king's reign, to the God of commerce. She is selected and trained for the 
eruel parpose, and, at the time appointed, arrayed in silks, and decked with flowers, 
feathers, and jewels, she is taken down the river in a ennoe, followed by ين‎ great 
roultitade, with music of drums and other Instruments, the firing of guna, ete, At 
a certain place she ta thrown inte the river, and, being loaded with heavy weights, 
sinks to the bottom, ey 
“Tn this sacrifice the victim is a roluntary one, as abe has been tanght to believe 
that at the bettom of the river ehe will be met in a cave by a messenger, who will 
conduct her to the white man's country, whence another will bring her to the white 
man's heaven and introduce her ‘to the bog man's God; and to him she will be 
permitted to make ber plea, beseeching him to send many ships with great riches 
to her country, لاسرم‎ she will ص أل‎ perpetual rane Pa in dn uatiot the 







The Corresponding Se 


| retary also presented a lotter from Prof. Weber 
of Berlin, respecting a Bopp- 


»p-foundation el ges iftung), which it w: 
proposed to establish in Berlin,.in honor of the Benet of the scion 
of comparative philology, and for the furtherance of the science, on the 
ci i Cat عا‎ 7 ١ 0 st ف‎ date of conrad rene 
to his “ Conjagation-System of the Sanskrit Language, as compared with 
the Greek, ata: Persian, and German"—a اتانيه‎ might be said 
to fix the birth-time of the science. The details of the appropriation 
of the fund raised to its object, the promotion of comparative philology, 
are to be determined by Prof. Bopp himself, in conjunetion with a 
committee composed of such men as Bockh, Lepsius, Kuhn, Steinthal, 
Weber, The Corresponding Secretary said that he was authorized to 
receive and forward the contributions which it was presumed that 





~ American scholars would desire to make to the foundation, 
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Nearly one hundred dollars were subscribed on the spot by some of 


the members present. 

There being no farther business before the meeting, communications 
were called for, Of those offered, the first two were read in the after- 
noon of Wednesday, the others in the forenoon of Thursday. 

1, On the Chronology of Bunsen; by Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, of 
South Franklin, Masa. 


Mr. Burgess described some املا ومسي 7 مس ردي سيا‎ sn of chronol- 
ogy, by which he refers the | ga of Egyplinn arate poh 5 
anil his utter rejection of the sapere his disapproval of the 


utation by which it was supported. He particularly عضوم ليع‎ the arbi- 
trary manner in which Bunsen dealt with the facte and figures of Scripture history, 
and claimed that, whatever ineccuracies there might be in the Seripture ليد سويت‎ 
in هاا‎ form فد‎ handed down to us, Egyptology hal as yet furnished no valuable 


ogee rectifications. 


2. Reply to the Strictares of Prof. Weber upon his Essay hihi i 
the Asteriamal System of the- Hindus, Arabs, and Chinese; by P 
William LD, Whitney, of New Haven, 


Prof. Whitory » n beinging the well-worn subject of the umkaha- 
tras before the سما‎ ofthe} uty, but that be could not pase unnoticed 
Prof, Weber's reply (in the Indische Stud wile Lita pp. 424-59) to his former 
article (in Journ, Am, Or, oat Alay vill, pp. 1-02), if it were only because he was 
compelled to admit the justice, in one or two polnts, of Prof, Weber's strictures, 
Thus he bad, in the first place, wrongly ascribed to the latter the confident opinion 
that the Chinese system is derived from the Himin; whereas he should have said 
that Weber defi a thesis which, if established, would carry this as an Inevitable 
conclusion (even though Weber Ieee hesitated te draw the a oat rl He de- 
sae view that the Arab system was not shown to be derived from the Hindu, 

that the late anthorities upon whom Weber and Steinechneaber ruly wre of 
no grin عأ‎ prove the origin of an institution anterior to the riee of Islam, and that 
the relations of the two systema show the borrowing from India, which these علاك‎ 
thorities acknowledge, to have been, not of the series of asteriems themselves, but. 
probably of their astronomical and astrological use. He explained whnt be 
meant by charging Weber with treating the seksdatras ns if they were single lim- 
iting stare, and endeavored to show that this was a natural and even unavuidable 
inference from Weber's reasonings ond language respecting them. He defended 
himself aguinst Weber's charge of disingenuonsess, in having changed without 
sufficient acknowledgment his former opinion as tu the origival relation of the 
naksiutras to the moon, urging that the change was distinctly made and recorded 
in the “additional notes" tu the translation of the Sdrya-Siddhints, The sulgect 
‘ee relations of the two systems, of twenty-seven rages of ben موده دا جرت‎ yt 
y discussed anew, the writer insisting upon his previcus بمستضلترت‎ abd de- 


; ا‎ thecaizoeranta be ticks اك طشانم سول‎ be waa ths ع بونذ‎ to allow in 
weight than 


th Frument mere heretofore to the consideration are: 
قرت‎ tote was Soe one of twentyseren nietibers, and would 
prolably have been comm fs beens rye! 97 ern 


“ol ld, he thought, 
ةا وس جد عاد‎ thet which won in cept 
Sara on of systema as the authoritative mensare of 
hat tate a ae ا‎ ey cee 
et ve been. 
rier expressed Bs ly, mie yeaa astonishment that Prof. Weber, with- 
10 ماب سيط‎ sufficient examination, of consultation of persons better versed in such mat- 


ters, should have rejected his reasonings, directly founded @h taathematical consid- 
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the ب م ين‎ of finding هو‎ time for the origin of the names of the 
Hindu jpeg, معدم فص‎ ie relation of Caitra and Vaicikha as spring months ; 


posting ont that, as namie tne latter point, Prof, Weber had unwittingly pot bim- 
self in the position of one attempting to prove, on philological grounds, that the 
precessional morement of the equinoxes is from west to east, inwtead of from est 
Lo West. 


3, On the Assyro-Psendo-Sesostris; by Mr. Hyde Clark, of Smyrna, 
President of the Academy of Anatolia, ete, ete. : read by the Corres- 


ponding Secretary. 


Mr. Clark to call ذا‎ the name “ Assyro-Pseudo-Sesostris” م‎ rock-cut 
Be ous yh eee Sagi 1 pogra ph هات‎ near Nymphweum or Ninfi, 
wal which” is described aT Hen tus, (Book fi, ch. 106) هه‎ on the road between 
Sardis and Smyrna. He regards it os doubtfal whether Herodotus ever saw the 
monument, and supposes him to state on the authority of the Egyptians that it 
commemorates the victories In Asia of Sesostris, Lepsics maintains its true Eyerpe 
tian character, which is disputed by Kiepert and Ritter, Mr. Clark regards it (and 
the picture sent rp hepa tga iy ae سيد‎ ee vais ا‎ Egyptian, tut 
of acharacter allied to Assyrian, It is not ina situation adapted to accomplish 
the design alisibuted to it by Herodot om, being off the high road, in an obseure side- 
valley. It was more probably only a local record, or an object of local سس‎ 
The people and epoch to which it really belongs cannot at present be determi 
The other Peevdo-Sesostria mentioned by Herodotus, as on the road from Ephesus 
to عدم‎ Mr. Clark cunjeetures to have been غبت‎ ou the precipitous cliffs and rocks 
under KRechi-Kalessi, abowe the plains of the Cayster. 


4, Pres. Woolsey, of New Haven, gave a brief account of the Ori- 
ental versions of the Scriptures now in the process of publication, or 
under consideration, by the American Bible Society, He referred par- 
ticularly to the sone ing of the new Arabic version of Drs, Smith 
and Van Dyck, which the latter is superintending at New York. He 
alluded to the question of the Chinese versions, with the disputed modes 
of representing the name “(rod,” ns lately opened again, and ns seeming 
to require a renéwed discussion ‘and settlement: Kot it would probab ily 
be some time before a conclusion was reached. He spoke, finally, of the 

! ;made by missionaries in Central Asiatic countries for a version 
in the Eastern ‘Turkish, and of their claim that it would be available 
for the use of a very large and wide-spread population, owing to the 
close relationship of ‘the Turkish dialects. 

§. On the principles of English Accentuation; by Prof. Rudolph سآ‎ 
Tafel, of St. Louis: read by Prof. Hadley, 


Prof. 0 ميات‎ First, that eS ae forcible, is 
. وا ديد‎ disposed that, when inflections are to be acded, it can be dena without 
the accent. On this principle he accounted fur the difference of fiers 

et pa ", compound and compound’, and the like. Second, that,‏ مرج 
the wecent iv generally determined by 8 et‏ حل اد نمي مقو 

foreign uociation. Third, that lith aocong, مم‎ be eutonie, f 
radical syilabla of Teatenic words; whale in wordyot a rat Phe stots at 
which are much leas distinctly pererived by the people at large, the aecent 
often stands upon pha tlh aol it falls upon a prefix; the choice being de- 
peodent ماما‎ great degree on the P honulogioal weight’ of the دلكملازة‎ 1 4. on the 

of oon 


vowel quantity, aod the number sonants fullowing the vowel. Walker's state- 
meats oo the subject (3 490) were criticised, and bis errors pointed out. In conclu- 
pat, donate strate his principles to the clan of ا‎ vere يقت علطا »اه‎ 
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primary accent should fall on the first sylinble ; thus contemplate, con templa'ting, 
con"templa'tingly, He recognizes this as the popular necentuation of the words ها‎ 
question, and regards it as dictated by م‎ true feeling for are analmgry ; be would 
not only accept it where Dr. Webster has done so, but would extend it to all words 
of the eame class, 

Prof. Hadley observed that in words euch ns inmate, magnate, to prostrate, Lo eo- 
eafe, ete, the a, (hough immediately following an accented ryllable, hos Its lenge 
sound; that in prosfrating, racafed (as in grandfather, grandfatherly, ete.), ذا‎ pec 
ondary accent is placed upon the syllable next afier that which has the ry 
necent: and that the partleiples of comfemplate, demonstrate, etc, moat be similarly 

: ed, if they are accented on the second eyllable, تدا تسا صصص هم‎ 
nate, incnfeafe, and some others, are belicved to be accented by universal usage. 

Prof, Whitney remarked that those who regard م‎ penultimate accent in confer 

ale, demonstrate, ete., as being required by Latin rules of quantity, overlook the 

that theas verbs come, not directly from the Latin presents, conftemplor, demon-‏ ؛ 
atro, etc, but from the participles, comfemplafus, devronatratus, ete He also‏ 

| sea out the iinportance, in such questions, of a historieal method, going back ns 
ras possible to the beginnings of Englisl usage, and tracing ita changes through 


successive puriods. 


6. On Pietet’s work: Indo-European Origins, or the Primitive 
Aryans ;* by Prof. Whitney. 

This paper was, in greater part, rather a review of the natore and conditions of 
the ne a. treated of in M. Pictet's work than a detailed criticism of bis solution 
of it. The writer pointed out, in the firt place, the possibility of obta from 
the mere yoeabulury of a people some view of their condition and culture. He re- 
ferred to the important fact, demonstrated by comparative philology, that most of 
the languages of Europe and of southwestern Asin are descended from one primid 
tive tongue, epoken at rome time and at some place by a single limited #اأمتتنه صرحت‎ : 
which community, also, was probably, in the main, the actual progenitor of the مهت‎ 
tions now speaking those languages, To learn something reg (prin the condition 
of this community wae, accordingly, of the highest historical interest. The only 
way of arriving at euch knowledye is by reconstructing ita vocabulary ; none of the 
branches of the family have left traditions which are of any talue to illustrate ite 
origin. The vocabulary is capable of reconstruction, partial and incomplete, from 
the existing or recorded vocabularies of the branches: words foond in all or most 
of these, if not liable to suspicion of independent later origin, or of communication, 
must have constituted a part of their original inheritance. The genealogical tree of 
Indo-European deseent is pot yet made out in sufficient detail to allow ua to drow 
the same inference rm ing words found in only two or three of the branches; it 
may سا‎ hoped that ¢ investigation will ماهير‎ herenfter a greatly increased pre- 
cision and completeness, To restore the ee arenes vocabalary, and to derive 
from it eB gy of primitive Indo-European conditions, iy what M. Pictet ean 
in this work. Iso 1 sane 


lated and partial attempts in the anme direction have been 


the commeon- places af lingwisthe 








£ كن 
Ite author lisse‏ لياع eared‏ كا 4 كلع عا اسح يات رمد ها of detail:‏ 
not that full acquaintance ‘all the languages compared which is needed to make‏ 
a perfectly sound et among them, and his etymological method is some-‏ 
what loose and cred appears in no small degree in his treatment of the‏ 
Ganskrit: in his implicit acceptance of the lists of roots ext up by the native gram-‏ 
arians,and of the meanings they assign to them ; in his con of new material‏ 
with old, his uncritical use of Wilson's dictionary, his treating peculiar Sanskrit‏ 

» Lea Origines Indo- ennes, on lee Aryes Primitife; Essai de Paltontologie 
Linguistique, par Adolphe Premidre Partie, 1659. Seconde Partie, 1665. 
Parts. roy. fvo. 
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wenges as if they were Indo-European, and so on, This fault is the more eerious, 
inasinach wa he ie inellued to exaggerate the importance and authurity of the Sanskrit 

real as thise allowedly are) in Indo-European etymology, not infrequently talk- 
ogi reasoning as if it were actially the mother-tongue of the family. The 
same disposition to over-estimate the importance of whut is Indian is seen in 
his treatment of the Hindu astronomy, Heedless of all that has been In 
upon this subject during the send century, he goes back to Bailly, reviving 
the latter's vagaries, and deeming his cunclusion—that the Hindu epoch of B.C. 
2102 ia a true one, founded on exact observation at the period—not proved false | 
Prof. Whitney entered into a brief discussion of Bailly's arguments as reported 

+ M. Pictet, endeavoring to show their groundlessness, The date provision: 

ly arrived at by M, Pictet aa that of Indo European unity—namely, about B.C, 
1000—is a very sober and modest one: but, on the other land, his determination 
of the original seat of the tribe, as In Bactria, is a remarkable example of unsound 
inference from uacertain or worthless data, 


No farther communications being offered, a vote of thanks to the 
Society of the Brothers in Unity, for the ase of their hall, was passed, 
and the Society adjourned, to meet again in Boston, May 10th, 1506. 
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